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INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CONDITIONS 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1956 


Hovussr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PusLic ScHOOL 
STANDARDS AND CONDITIONS, AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY IN THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the 
House Committee on the District of Columbia, Hon. James C. Davis 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Hon. James C. Davis of Georgia (chairman), 
Hon. John Bell Williams of Mississippi, Hon. Joel T. Broyhill of 
Virginia. 

Also present: William N. McLeod, Jr., Clerk, House District of 
Columbia Committee; William Gerber, chief counsel; Leonard Hilder, 
staff member; H. M. Roland, staff member; George McCown, staff 
member. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

Under the rules of the House there are not permitted any photo- 
graphs to be made while the committee is in session, and no television 
or radio broadcasts. I have held up the beginning of the hearings 
long enough for the press and the photographers to make photographs 
which they desire to make prior to the opening of the hearing. Now 
there will not be any further photographs of any kind, or broadcasts. 

This subcommittee was created by action of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia on June 6, 1956. The full committee 
adopted a motion by Representative John Bell Williams to make an 
investigation of juvenile delinquency and alleged and reported low 
standards in the District public school system. Chairman McMillan 
thereupon appointed the following members of this subcommittee: 
James C. Davis, chairman; John Bell Williams; Woodrow W. Jones; 
Dr. A. L. Miller; Joel T. Broyhill; and DeWitt S. Hyde. 

The subcommittee organized and unanimously elected Mr. William 
Gerber, of Memphis, Tenn., to act as counsel. Mr. Leonard O. Hilder 
was selected as a member of the staff of the subcommittee; and Chair- 
man McMillan of the House Committee on the District of Columbia 
mede available to the subcommittee the services of Mr. George Mc- 
Cown and other members of the full committee staff. We have had 
the benefit of the services of Mr. H. M. Roland, an experienced school 
administrator of Wilmington, N. C., in a consultative capacity. 

The subcommittee staff has been constantly at work since it was 
organized assembling relevant and pertinent information regarding 
the subject matter of the investigation. 

Public hearings were set to begin at 10 o’clock this morning, and 
we are ready to proceed. Mr. Gerber, will you proceed. 
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Mr. Gerser. May we call Mr. Sharpe as the first witness? 
Mr. Davis. The first witness will be Mr. Melvin Sharpe, who is 
chairman of the District School Board. 


TESTIMONY OF C. MELVIN SHARPE, CHAIRMAN, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Suarpe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Sharpe, we are glad to have you with us. 
Mr. Suarpe. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Gerser. Will you state your name and address, please, sir ? 
Mr. Suarpe. C. Melvin Sharpe, 2930 45th Street NW. 
Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in the District of Columbia ? 
Mr. Suarpe. Fifty-three years. 
Mr. Gerser. Are you engaged in any business at this time? 
Mr. Suarpe. No, sir; I am retired from active business. 
os Game. You were formerly engaged in what business, Mr. 
arpe? 
Mr. Suarpe. I was formerly executive assistant to the president of 
Potomac Electric Power Co. and Washington Railway & Electric 
O. 
Mr. Gerser. Do you hold any official position here in the District 
of Columbia? 
Mr. Suarpe. Official? Let me understand you. 
Mr. Gerser. Are you on any board here in the District of Columbia? 
Mr. SHarre. Yes. I am Vice Chairman of the National Capital 
Housing Authority. I was formerly Chairman. 
I am also president or chairman of the Committee of One Hundred 
on the Federal City. 
I am also a trustee of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion—Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Gerser. Are you a member of the District of Columbia Board 
of Education ? 
Mr. Suarpe. I am, sir. 
Mr. Gerser. How long have you been on that board ? 
Mr. Sarre. Eighteen years. 
Mr. Gerser. I will ask you whether or not you are the president 
of that Board? 
Mr. SuHarpe. I am, sir. 
Mr. Gerser. And you have been the president for how long? 
Mr. Suarre. Six years. 
Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, how are the members of the District of 
Columbia School Board appointed ? 
Mr. Suarpe. They are appointed by the judges of the Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Gerser. They have the power of appointment ? 
Mr. Suarre. They have the power of appointment and also the 
power of removal, I understand. 
Mr. Gerver. Well, that is questionable. I do not think there is 
anything in the statutes that provides for removal. 
Mr. Suarre. After their term, I meant. 
Mr. Gerser. After their term. 
Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gerser. I do not think there is anything in the statutes provid- 
ing for the removal of recalcitrant members of the Board. 

Mr. Suarprr. I think legislation was introduced—I do not know 
whether it was actually introduced, but it was along that line. How- 
ever, I think it came to no good end, in that sense. 

Mr. Swarre. Nine. 

Mr. Gerser. Are the white and colored citizens of the District of 
Columbia represented on that Board ? 

Mr. SHarpe. They are. There are 3 colored and 6 white members. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, prior to September of 1954 under what 
system were the District of Columbia schools operated ? 


Mr. Suarrr. They were operated on what we call the dual system 
of schools. 


Mr. Grerser. You had a colored 

Mr. Suarre. We had division 1, which was to designate the white 
schools, and division No. 2 designated for colored. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, can you tell us just prior to September 
of 1954 how many white schools you had here in the District of Colum- 
bia and how many colored schools? 

Mr. Suarpe. Well, to be perfectly frank with you, Mr. Gerber, I 
did not get home last night until 1:30. My mother has been very 
dangerously ill in Philadelphia, and I have not had a chance to go 
over this mass of information. I will submit it from among these 
papers I have, but I cannot actually give it to you from memory. 

Mr. Gerser. That will be fine. 

(The information is as follows:) 





Number of schools before integration* 











School levels Division 1 Division 2 
I ais ean acanamaiehaiad ae 1 1 
ee sek oh ae eee. lo edeewaccmnniowccdanawanaime 6 4 
NS NEE OE EEE ES OE A | Cee a EN 
ek oe ces cin gina a uinaiaeile oriranioksin 3 2 
SE I PION Sis nots ooh ce cndcew ences eeseet ETS Eee one Ae SE 10 | ll 
RE a RNS EE ESS Aaa ae SN aR 260 61 
EE EOI I ae 1 3 





1 Information secured from Statistical Office, Sept. 27, 1956. 
2 Includes 2 laboratory schools. 


Mr. Gerper. Mr. Sharpe, what was the administrative setup in the 
schools prior to September 1954 ? 

Mr. Suarpe. At that time we had an assistant superintendent in 
charge of colored schools and one in charge of white schools. They 
had a dual capacity and their association and efforts were very well 
understood and well carried out. 

Mr. Gerser. They had the same staffs? 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, do you know what the school population 
in the District of Columbia was as of September or October 1954 or 
1955 ¢ 

Mr. Suarre. Repeating my previous statement, I would be glad to 
submit it. It is among this mass of information, I am quite certain. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Enrollment: 
Oct. 22, 1954 105, 494 


i esniniecrespinanindirinnil 107, 645 
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Mr, Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, I have here the census of the school board 
that was furnished me by the school administration. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. It shows here that as of October 21, 1955, there was a 
consolidated membership of 107,645. 

Mr. Suarre. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Gerver. They have a breakdown here showing that there were 
in the public schools 38,768 white members and 68,877 colored. 

Mr. Suarre. According to my recollection that is correct. 

Mr. Gerver. Mr. Sharpe, does that show a change in school popula- 
tion during the past several years? 

Mr. Suarpe. Very materially. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if at any time prior to September 1954 
there was at one time a ratio of about two-thirds white and one-third 
colored in the schools here? 

Mr. Suarre. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Gerser. And that has completely changed ? 

Mr. Snares. That has. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, you have, I think, before you the appro- 
priations for the schools for the last several years. 

Mr. Suarre. I have. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like for you to look at that, if you will. Will 
you please tell us, Mr. Sharpe 

Mr. Suarre. Let me see now whether I can find this among this 
mass of information. 

Mr. Gerser. It isthere. I saw it. 

Mr. Sarre. Proceed, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerber. You will have to look at that before I can ask you an- 
other question. 

Mr. Suarre. Yes. Your question was on the matter of appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. Gerver. Yes, sir. You have the memorandum there. 

Mr. Suarprr. | do not find it here, to be candid with you. 

Mr. Gerser. That is not it. You have it over there, just take it easy. 

Mr. Suarpr. I had handed to me 

Mr. Gerser. That is not it. It is over there in that stack of material. 

Mr. Suarre. You seem to be more familiar with it than I. 

Yes; here it is. You mean for capital outlay ? 

Mr. Gerser. No; not for capital outlay. I want it for the entire 
picture. I saw it there this morning. There it is. That is it. 

Mr. Suarre. Yes. Here we are. 

Mr. Gerber. Mr. Sharpe, will you tell us for the record how much 
was appropriated for the fiscal year—you had better turn back—for 
the fiscal year 1951? That is the back sheet; the last sheet you have 
there. 

Mr. Suarre. 1951? 

Mr. Gerper. For the fiscal year 1951. Will you please tell us—— 

Mr. Suarre. I do not have 1951. The only year I have is 1952, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. All right. We will start with 1952. Will you tell us 
how much was appropriated for the operation of the schools, exclusive 
of capital outlay ? 

Mr. Suarrr. Exclusive of capital outlay. Let me see now. You 
will overlook my tardiness in this matter, because, as I said 
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Mr. Gerser. That is all right. Take your time. See if you do not 
find a figure there of total operating expenses of $24,036,047 ? 

Mr. Suarpe. This is for the year 1952? Or 1951? 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have 1951? 

Mr. Suarre. No; I do not. 

Mr. Gerper. 1952. 

Mr. SHarpr. 1952. No; I do not find a figure comparable. I havea 
figure here for total operating expenses. Is that what you are refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. Gerber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Siarre. That is $23,893,145. 

Mr. ap nr. For what year, now ¢ 

Mr. Suarre. That is for 1952. 

Mr. GERBER. They gave me 

Mr. Suarre. That is the obligations for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Gerser. They gave me a figure of $24,036,047. 

Mr. Snarre. Pr esumably there has been an error in omitting 1951 
figures, which you apparently have. 

Mr. Gerner. I see. I have the 1951 figures. The 1951 figures show 
operating expenses of $21,928,647. 

Mr. Srarrr. That is not given here. 

Mr. Gerser. It is not. Just give us the figure you have there for 
1952. 

Mr. Suarre $23,893,145. 

Mr. Gerser. Exclusive of capital outlay ? 

Mr. Suarpe. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Now turn to 1953 fiscal year. 

Mr. SuHarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the operating expense in that year ? 

Mr. Suarre. The total operating expenses for the fiscal year 1953 
were $24,273,644. 

Mr. Gerser. All right, sir. Will vou please tell us what the operat- 
ing expenses were for 1954 ? 

Mr. Suarpe. For 1954 the total operating expenses for the fiscal 
year 1954 were $26,576,431. 

Mr. Gerser. Allright. Now will you look at 1955, please, sir ? 

Mr. Suarrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Tell us what the total operating expenses were for 1955. 

Mr. Suarrr. For 1955 the total figures for the fiscal year 1955 were 
$27,606,291. 

Mr. Gerser. Now will you look at 1956 ? 

Mr. Suarre. They were $31,496,825. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have the appropriation of operating expenses 
for 1957? 

Mr. Suarpre. 1957? Let me see. No. The last that I have here is 
1956. 

Mr. Gerper. 1956? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. There has been a gradual increase in school expense all 
through those years ? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, Mr. Sharpe, will you turn back to 1952 and tell 
us what was the capital outlay ? 

Mr. Suarpe. For 1952? 
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Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarre. The total capital outlay was $4,960,036. 

Mr. Gerber. For the fiscal year 1952 ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. I might say to you, Mr. Sharpe, that the figures they 
furnished me showed $7,469,350. 

Mr. Suarre. Well, errors do account for some factors in this. I can- 
not quite understand why that should be different. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you make a memorandum there ? 

Mr. Suarre. I certainly will. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Mr. Sharpe was reading from a statement summarizing “obligations” by fiscal 


year and Mr. Gerber was referring to a statement summarizing “appropriations” 
by fiscal year. The two sets of figures are as follows: 


























Appropriations Obligations 
Fiscal year 
Operating Capital Operating ! Capital 
outlay outlay 
| 
RE Sa ee ke een ee eee .| $24, 036, 047 7,469,350 | $23, 893,145 | $4, 960, 036 
I a hae angela celeste cope bape aks Wo in Seni 24, 493, 424 1,451,000 | 24, 273, 644 1, 758, 754 
AS a Ae eee eee 26, 741, 504 3, 313, 000 26, 576, 431 3, 027, 310 
Se ee a ee nes, ts 2 RE 27, 730, 728 7,375,000 | 27, 606, 291 5, 517, 900 
- Saacaaneoaenicae ERIN I EREDE: REEEAIEE 31,414,038 | 4,471,326 | 31, 496, 825 | (2) 
ERD ee Se ee eae : 32, 616, 853 | 5, 621, 700 | (2) (2) 
| 


| 





! Includes obligations made from Federal grants for vocational education. 
2 Not yet available. 

Mr. Grrser. And put these figures and check and see if I am correct 
or you are correct or which is the correct figure ? 

Mr. Suarre. You are talking about the total capital outlay for 1952? 

Mr. Gerser. The total capital outlay for the fiscal year 1952. I 
have a figure of $7,469,350, which was furnished to me by the school 
administration. 

Mr. Suarer. Let me have those figures again. 

Mr. Gerper. $7,469,350. 

What do you have for 1953, Mr. Sharpe, for capital outlay ? 

Mr. Suarpe. Total capital outlay for 1953 was $1,758,754. 

Mr. Grerser. What do you have for 1954? 

Mr. SHarpe. How does that figure compare with yours, may I ask? 

Mr. Gerser. There is a slight discrepancy, but not enough for 
me to—— 

Mr. Suarre. I see. For 1954? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHarpe. $3,027,320. 

Mr. Gerser. I have $3,313,000. That would be all right. 

What was the capital outlay for 1955? 

Mr. Suarpe. Total capital outlay for 1955 was $5,527,900. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, they have given me the figure of $7,375,000. 

Mr. SHarpe. $7 million—how much? 

Mr. Gerser. $7,375,000. 

Mr. Suarre. That is Gerber’s figure. Yes, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. What have you for 1956, please ? 

Mr. Sarre. The total capital outlay for 1956 was not given. 

Mr. Gerser. They have furnished me with a figure of $4,471,326. 
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Mr. Suarpe. $4 million—what is the second figure? 
Mr. Gerser. 471 
Mr. Suarpe. 471—— 

Mr. GerBer. 326. - 

Mr. Suarre. 326. Yes, sir. I will look into that matier imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, Mr. Sharpe—— 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I have here Circular No. 472, entitled “Current Expen- 
ditures Per Pupil in Public School Systems, Large Cities, 1954-55,” 
compiled by the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I want you to look at that and I want to ask you some 
questions about it. 

Mr. SHarpe. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

Yes, Mr. Gerber ? 

Mr. Gerber. If you will turn to page 12, please, sir 

Mr. SHarpe. Page 12. 

Mr. Grerper. I will ask you to look on page 12 

Mr. Suarre. Just a minute. 

Mr. Gereer. And tell us 

Mr. SHarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. For 1954-55 how much the District of Columbia spent 
for each pupil in average daily attendance ? 

Mr. Suarpe. Well, with eyesight that is not particularly acute at 
my age and these small figures, it is difficult for me to identify it very 
clearly. 

Mr. Gerper. See if you do not find a figure of $1.71 per day, average 
daily attendance. 

Mr. Suarrr. There is Washington. Is that for Washington you 
are speaking of ? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir; for Washington. 

Mr. Suarpe. $1.71; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct, according to this. 

Mr. Gerser. You will find opposite that $1.71, according to that 
table, that Washington has a 180-day school year. 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. You are familiar with that without looking at that ? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes,sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. So that, Mr. Sharpe, when you multiply $1.71 times 
180 we find that the District of Columbia spent $307.80 for each pupil 
in average daily attendance during 1954-55. 

Mr. Suarre. Each pupil—that is on all levels? 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mr. Suarre. Composite. 

Mr. Gerser. That isright. $307.80. 

Mr. Suarre. Yes,sir. This is according to this booklet. 

Mr. Gerser. According to the compilation. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And the figures were obtained from all the schools 
systems listed there. 
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Mr. Suarpe. I have noted that. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, does that mean that $307.80 was spent on 
each white and each colored child in the public-school system ? 

Mr. Suarre. I would take it, without dissecting it. Apparently 
that is the ultimate result ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, Mr. Sharpe, that same table shows how much the 
city of Baltimore spent per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you to see if you can find right along there 
where the city of Baltimore spent $1.45, sir? 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct, according to this tabulation. 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir. I will ask you if it does not show that Balti- 
more had a 186-day school year? 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct, according to this. 

Mr. Gerser. Yes,sir. According to the table. 

Mr. Suarre. According to the table. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, when you multiply $1.45 by 186 we find that it 
cost the city of Baltimore $269.70 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance during 1954-55. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Or a difference between Baltimore and Washington 
of $38.10 per year per pupil in average daily attendance for 1954-55. 

Mr. Suarre. That is your computation. 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Sharpe, this chart or rather this 
compilation—not my compilation, now 

Mr. Suarpr. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. The compilation of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—this chart shows on page 21 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Page 21 

Mr. Suarpr. It is too bad they have to print this sosmall. Twenty- 
one. Yes,sir, Mr. Gerber; I follow. 

Mr. Gerser. On page 21 you find that the statistical information 
shows that the Washington schools had 93,564 pupils in average daily 
attendance during 1954-55. 

Mr. SHarre. According to this tabulation I find that correct; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Gerrer. And Baltimore, I think you will find, had 133,122 dur- 
ing 1954-55 in average daily attendance. 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct according to this tabulation. 

Mr. Davis. What was the figure for Baltimore? 

Mr. GERBER. 133,122. 

Did you know that by a very simple calculation you spent in the 
District of Columbia schools $3,564,788.40 more than Baltimore did 
for teaching the same number of pupils? Did you know that to be 
a fact? 

Mr. Suarre. I did not. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you ever make any effort to—— 

Mr. SHarre. I have never endeavored to ascertain that. The ex- 
penditures made here have been largely on the request of the citizens 
of the District of Columbia as to what they wanted and needed and 
that is in response to the public who were paying the bill. 

Mr. Gerser. My reason for asking these questions is I read in 
the paper several days ago where Mr. Corning, the local superin- 
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tendent of education, said he was operating on a shoestring. Do you 
agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Suarre. I never have. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, I want you to go back to page 12. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, Mr. Gerber, page 12. 

Mr. Gerser. I think if you look on page 12 you will find the amount 
expended for average daily attendance of pupils in the Montgomery 
County schools. 

Mr. Suarre. Montgomery County ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHarre. Yes, sir; I see it. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if it shows $1.46 per day per pupil in 
average daily attendance ? 

Mr. Suarre. Let me follow through Montgomery County, it is 
slightly tightened up here. What was the figure? 

Mr. Gerper. $1.46. 

Mr. Suarre. I don’t seem to agree with that here. 

Mr. Gerver. If you get a piece of paper you can straighten out 
across there ; you will find that. 

Mr. Suarpre. I think I have it now. What was the figure, $1.46? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes. 

Mr. Suarre. In Montgomery County ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, sir; I have it. 

Mr. Gerver. They spent $1.46 against Washington’s $1.71; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. If you look right under Montgomery County, you will 
find Prince Georges County. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes. 

Mr. Gerpser. They spent $1.33—— 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Per pupil per day in average daily attendance; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. So that Montgomery County with 180 schooldays 
spent $260.80 per pupil per year, 1954-55, in average daily attendance 
against $307.80 spent by the District schools. 

Mr. Suarpe. Correct according to this tabulation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You find that Prince Georges County had 181 school- 
days? 

Mr. Srarre. That is correct according to this. 

Mr. Gerser. Multiply $1.33 by 181 and you will find they expended 
$240.73 per year per pupil in average daily attendance compared with 
$307.80 spent in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Srarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Sharpe, I want you to look a little further and 
see if you can find my city of Memphis? 

Mr. Suarre. That is in Tennessee; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarre. I have it, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if that tabulation does not show that 
the city of Memphis expended on the average daily attendance per 
pupil 77 cents per day. 
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Mr. Suarrs. That is what is recorded here. 

Mr. Gerser. That is what it shows? 

Mr. Suarpe. A very moderate sum. 

Mr. Gerser. Turn to page 21, please, under “Tennessee.” 

Mr. Suarre. Under “Memphis” you had 180 days school term. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mr. Suarpe. I just wanted that for the record, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. I do too. I am very proud of Memphis’ record. 

Mr. Sarre. You should be in that respect. 

Mr. Gerser. I want you to look on page 21 and under “Tennessee” 
you will find Memphis with an average daily attendance for 1954-55 
of 66,556 pupils. 

Mr. Suarre. Memphis, what was the figure? 

Mr. Gerser. 66,556. 

Mr. Suarp. That is right, according to this. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. Mr. Sharp, when you multiply 77 
cents by 180 you find that Memphis spent $138.60 during 1954-55 per 
pupil per year which is a difference of, figure it for yourself, you 
spent $308.70 here, we spent $138.60. We have a pretty good school 
system down there for your information, Mr. Sharpe. You would 
not say that the District of Columbia schools were being operated on 
a shoestring. 

Mr. Suarpe. Of course, that may have been said carelessly and I 
doubt very much whether he intended it to be as effective as you have 

ut it but we must also remember that the pay of teachers is dif- 
ant in these cities you have enumerated. 

Mr. Gerser. That istrue. That is why you should have a lot better 
education here than anywhere else. You are paying better salaries. 
We will get to that in this hearing. You have done a tremendous 
job in paying teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. SuHarre. That is right, and I am very proud of it, too. May 
I keep this? 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to put that in the record, Mr. Sharpe. 
I can give you this copy if you like. You can get a copy from the 
United States Department of Health—that is where we got it—right 
down the street. 

Mr. Suarre. I wanted to particularly make a study of the figures. 

Mr. Gerser. It would be very refreshing for you and some of the 
newspapers in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Sarre. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, prior to September 1954 did the two 
school systems that you had here, the dual school systems, did they 
have access to the same curriculum ? 

Mr. Suarre. They did. 

Mr. Grerser. Did they have access to the same textbooks? 

Mr. Smarre. As far as we had any definite personal knowledge, 
they did. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, you know that the Board of Educa- 
tion has a Textbook Committee that selects books to be taught and 
they have access to these textbooks ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is true. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you feel they had access to the same supplies and 
equipment ? 
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Mr. Suarre. Mr. Gerber, I might say to you that as President of 
the Board of Education I had every reason to believe that there had 
been no discrimination whatsoever in the textbooks, the schools, build- 
ings, teachers, and what-not. We had a very eminent man in charge 
of Division No. 2,a man I respected very highly, a colored man, Dr. 
Wilkerson. I thought he did an admirable job. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you feel the Division 2 schools had the same caliber 
of teachers that the Division 1 schools had ? 

Mr. Suarpe. If they did not, it was due to the supervision. 

Mr. Gerser. If they did not, it was due—— 

Mr. SuHarpe. Selection and appointment which was strictly in the 
hands of Dr. Wilkerson. 

Mr. Gerser. Prior to 1954; prior to September 1954—— 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the Board of Education here receive from the 
Superintendent of Schools from time to time reports showing the 
educational achievement of white and colored students ? 

Mr. Suarpe. I think I can safely say that that had never been pro- 
claimed in that form. 

Mr. Grrser. I see. In other words, you never received any reports 
such as you have lying there before you this morning? 

Mr. SHarpe. That is true. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its opinion on integration on May 17, 1954. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GerBer. Do you recall whether there was anything in that 
opinion that required the immediate integration of your school sys- 
tem ? 

Mr. Suarre. I think a frank, understandable reading of the decree 
would indicate that there was not any necessity for immediate action. 

Mr. Gerser. I get you. 

How long after this opinion was handed down did the Board of 
Education vote to integrate the District of Columbia schools? 

Mr. Gerser. My memory, if it serves me correctly—and I think I 
perhaps have records here—will indicate that it was done with celerity 
at least within 2 weeks. 

Mr. Gerser. About 8 days? 

Mr. Smarre. Something of that sort, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I ask you if the minutes of that meeting do not show 
that the action was taken on May 25. 

Mr. Sarre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, did you know whether there was any out- 
side pressure brought to bear on any members of the Board to bring 
this hasty action about 

Mr. SHarre. I wouldn’t be able to say that any pressure was 
brought. ‘There were contentions made and very, very positive ones, 
and there were groups of people who pressured for it. 

Mr. Gerrser. Did President Eisenhower make a statement that the 
schools in the District of Columbia should be integrated and held out 
as a model of integrated schools for the rest of the country ? 

Mr. Suarre. According to the public press I believe he did. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you feel, Mr. Sharpe, that at the time the Board of 
Education voted for integrating these schools it had sufficient infor- 
mation to pass upon the question in order to insure its success? 
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Mr. Suarre. I can only speak of my own personal opinion. I was 
not in favor of the quick action that was taken by the majority of 
the Board. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you ever vote for it? 

Mr. Suarpe. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Was the vote unanimous? 

Mr. Srarre. No, sir. 

Mr. -Gerser. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Suarpe. Six members voted for it, 1 voted no, 1 not voting, and 
I have no vote unless there is a tie and there was no tie. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you have voted for hasty integration of the 
schools ? 

Mr. Suarpr. I would not. I would have taken it on a more moder- 
ate plan. I think present events indicate if we had been a little bit 
more moderate, we would have succeeded better. 

Mr. Gerner. Mr. Sharpe, do you not think that in the interest of 
sound educational practice an effort should have been made to deter- 
mine whether the colored students were on the same grade level as 
the white students were before integration was ordered ? 

Mr. Suarre. In the light of history to date I would say probably 
you are correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Did anyone suggest that this be done ? 

Mr. Suarpr. I think not. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the Superintendent of Schools suggest that this 
be done ? 

Mr. Sarre. No. 

Mr. Gerver. Mr. Sharpe, you have there before you the achievement 
tests that were given 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Beginning with about October 1955. 

Mr. Suarre. Correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you be good enough to make them as an ex- 
hibit here to your testimony and leave them here? 

Mr. Suarre. I will indeed. I will hand them in. Do you want 
these to be marked “Exhibit 1°? 

Mr. Gerser. That is all right. 

Would you be good enough to get your achievement results, you 
find Citywide Eighth Grade Achievement Survey, October 1955, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Department of Pupil 
Appraisal, Study, and Atttendance, Washington, D. C. : 

Mr. Suarpr. You are speaking of the achievement tests now ? 

Mr. Gerber. Yes, sir, the eighth grade. You have it there, I am 
sure. ’ 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, the copy I have is marked “Confidential.” 
Is yours marked confidential ? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Why is this information confidential ? 

Mr. SHarpr. It was sent to all members of the Board, I presume. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the purpose of putting the word “Confi- 
dential” on there? Was that to be withheld from the public? ; 

Mr. Suarrr. As a matter of fact, that is the intent when a thing 
is marked “Confidential.” 

Mr. Gersrr. That means it is to be withheld from the public? 
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Mr. Suarre. It would be, yes, sir. Of course, the determination of 
that lies with this committee. 

Mr. Gerser. There has been a great deal of talk in the papers about 
the school administration supplying carloads of statistical informa- 
tion by racial breakdown. 

Mr. Swarpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. I may say to you now that the only piece of informa- 
tion that has been furnished to this committee by the school adminis- 
tration that has any racial breakdown is the four-track system, that 
isall. Sothat the record might be put in order, I make the statement 
to you that the school administration has not furnished us any racial 
breakdown. We have done considerable exploring ourselves. 

Mr. Sarre. But there has not been data supporting racial enum 
eration submitted by the school administration. 

Mr. Gerper. Except 

Mr. Snarre. Except the four-track system in the 10th grade. 

Mr. Gerver. That is the only information given us with a racial 
breakdown. 

Mr. Suarre. I see. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Sharpe, I want you to turn to page 6. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, I have it. 

Mr. Gerser. You will notice that is headed Stanford Achievement 
Tests, Advanced Reading Tests, Form JM. 

Mr. Srarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Citywide. 

Mr. Suarre. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Grade 8.2. 

Mr. Sarre. Right. 

Mr. Gerser. That means second month, grade 8. 

Mr. Sarre. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Schools, Distribution of Scores on Grade Equivalent 
Scale, School, City and National Norms, October 1955. 

Mr. Suarpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Table 2, “Word meaning.” 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Then you will notice there that they have headings, 
“Grade equivalent.” 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Then across the entire sheet of paper you have the 
alphabet, A, B, C, D. 

Mr. Suarre. Right. 

Mr. Gerser. Above that you find it says “School code.” 

Mr. Suarez. Right. 

Mr. Gerser. That does not give us any racial breakdown. 

Mr. Suarre. No. 

Mr. Gerber. We have not asked for any racial breakdown because 
I do not know if they will give it to us and we do not want to embarrass 
the school administration. 

They did furnish us the code by which we could determine the 
schools in the alphabetical order. 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. It may be interesting for you to know, Mr. Sharpe, 
that with that code we tried to view the picture. 

Mr. Srarre. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gerser. We selected the schools that were predominantly 
white. We selected the schools that were predominantly colored. In 
the predominantly white category we found Gordon, Deal, Kramer 
and Paul. We found in those 4 schools a white population of 4,759 
students according to the census that the School Board furnished us. 
In those schools, those 4 schools, there were 4,759 white students and 
76 colored students. 

We found that Shaw, Terrell, Browne, Randall, Francis, Eliot, 
Langley, Douglas, Banneker, Garnet-Patterson, and Miller were pre- 
dominantly colored. We found that those schools had 10,404 colored 
students and 205 white students. 

Now with that in mind I call your attention to the fact that in the 
predominantly white schools where there were 4,759 white students 
in the junior high schools and 76 colored students, 1,630 pupils were 
tested in this 8.2 achievement test. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. In the predominantly and overwhelmingly colored 
junior high schools with population of 10,404 colored and 205 white 
that were tested on this word-meaning test, 2,995, did you know, Mr. 
Sharpe, that the results of the achievement tests that were given as 
reflected by the information you have before you now that of the 
1,630 pupils tested in the predominantly white schools, 250 achieved on 
the 12th grade level, that in the predominantly colored schools where 
2,995 were tested, 22 achieved on the 12th grade level; that of the 
1,630 in the overwhelmingly white schools, 340 achieved on the 11th 
grade level and in the predominantly colored schools where 2,995 
were tested 54 achieved on the 11th grade level; that in the pre- 
dominantly white schools of the 1,630 that were tested, 297 achieved 
on a 10th grade level and in the predominantly colored schools where 
2,995 were tested, 127 achieved on the 10th grade level? We have 
consolidated the achievements on the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
because they come more nearly to being normal. 

Did you know that in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of the 
1,630 tested in the predominantly white 549 were in that category and 
of the 2,995 in the predominantly colored schools for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, 819 achieved there? Now in the sixth grade 
the results show that of 1,630 in the predominantly white, 93 achieve 
on the sixth grade level. 

Mr. Wriiuiams. Eighth grade students? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir; this is an eighth grade test, all students in 
the eighth grade, junior high schools. 

The results show that in the predominantly colored schools out of 
2,995 tested—mind you, 93 tested in the white schools in the sixth 
grade—in the sixth grade in the predominantly colored there were 
531, on the sixth grade level—in the predominantly white schools of 
1,630 tested, 59 achieved on the fifth grade level and in the predomi- 
nantly colored schools where 2,995 were tested, 645 achieved on the 
fifth grade level. In the predominantly white schools out of 1,630 
that were tested, 39 achieved on the fourth grade level and of the 2,995 
who were tested in the predominantly colored schools, 653 achieved on 
the fourth grade level. 

The record further shows that of the 1,630 tested in the predomi- 
nantly white schools there were three who tested on the third grade 
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level. Inthe predominantly colored schools out of 2,995, 140 achieved 
on the third grade level. 

On the second grade level, we have none in the predominantly white 
and we have four in the predominantly colored. That is word 
meaning. 

Mr. Sharpe, this record shows that for the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, 
and second grades in that category there were 194 in the predominant- 
ly white out of 1,630 for a percentage of 11.9. The record shows that 
out of 2,995 that were tested on the eighth grade level in these pre- 
dominantly colored schools there were 1,973 who fell below the seventh 
grade and in the fifth, sixth, fourth, and third for a percentage of 
65.8 percent. I did not know if you knew that. 

Mr. Suarpe. I did not. 

Mr. Gerser. I thought I would edify you. 

Mr. Suarre. These computations you made are taken from this 
report ¢ 

r. Gerser. Taken from your school records. I did not compile 
them. They were turned over to me—I mean so far as the information. 
We got the figures up. 

Mr. Suarpe. I want to take you one step further. If you look there 
on page 8 

Mr. Suarpe. Of this same eighth grade ? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir; eighth grade. 

Mr. SHarre. Page 8? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir—you will find that that schedule there of the 
Stanford Achievement Test Advanced Arithmetic Test was on arith- 
metic computation. 

Mr. Suaree. Right. 

Mr. Gerser. These same schools with this exception 

Mr. Suarpe. Are you speaking of the schools you have enumerated ? 

Mr. Gerser. I am talking about the schools I just talked about, these 
‘are the same schools. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, in the arithmetic computation tests 
we have Gordon, Deal, Kramer, and Paul, which are the predomi- 
nantly white with the same school population we indicated before, 
4,760 white students in the whole school, 76 colored, 1,609 were tested 
in the eighth grade on arithmetic computation. In the others, the 
predominantly colored, the same colored schools that I read on the 
word meaning test, where there were 11,800 colored and 205 whites, 
there were 3,002 tested. 

Mr. Sharpe, the record shows that of the 1,609 tested on the eighth- 
grade level in the predominantly white schools there were 62 that 
achieved on the 12th-grade level. In the predominantly colored out 
-of 3,002 that were tested there was 1 that achieved on the 12th-grade 
level. Of the 1,609 tested in the predominantly white, 87 achieved on 
the 11th-grade level. Of the 3,002 tested in the predominantly colored 
schools, 1 achieved on the 11th-grade level. 

Mr. Suarpe. This applies only to— 

Mr. Gerser. The eighth grace ? 

Mr. Suarre. Arithmetic? 

Mr. Gerser. Arithmetic computation. The other was word mean- 
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Mr. Gerser. For your information there were four tests given : com- 
putation in arithmetic, and reading, and in reading there was word 
meaning and paragraph meaning. I am not going through all that 
with you. We will develop that later. You will probably get tired 
of it. 

Mr. Suarre. I never get tired of learning something I should know. 

Mr. Gerser. I will try to teach you something. 

Mr. Sharpe, the record shows that of the 1,609 in the predominantly 
white schools that were tested, 281 achieved on the 10th-grade level and 
of the 3,002 that were tested in the predominantly colored schools, 
there were 21 that achieved on the 10th-grade level. 

Now, in the predominantly white there were 430 students who 
achieved 10th, 1ith, and 12th, or a percentage of 26.7. 

Mr. Suarre. That is predominantly white schools? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes. Now the predominantly colored, out of 3,002 that 
were tested, 23 achieved on the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade level for a 
percentage of eight-tenths of 1 percent. In other words, the colored 
average is eight-tenths of 1 percent and the white average was 26.7. 

Now, for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades—we consolidated those because 
we figured they are ne: 609 who were 
tested in the predominantly white schools, 807 achieved 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades, and in the predominantly colored, of 3,002 that were tested, 
523 achieved on the 7th, 8th, and 9th grade levels. 

Now, Mr. Sharpe, out of 1,609 in the predominantly white, 266 
achieved on the 6th grade level. In the predominantly colored, of 
3,002 that were tested, 993 achieved on the 6th grade level. On ‘the 
5th grade level in the predominantly white schools of 1,609 tested, 93 
graded the 5th grade. In the predominantly colored schools of 3,002 
that were tested, 1,019 grade on the 5th grade level. 

Now, of the 1,609 in the predominantly white schools that were 
tested, 12 graded on the 4th grade level. Inthe predominantly colored 
schools, out of 3,002 that were tested, there were 375 

Mr. Suarpe. On the 4th grade level ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir. And on the 3d grade level in the predomi- 
nantly white there were 2, and 67 in the predominantly colored, and 2 
in the 2d grade in the predominantly colored and none in the white; 
so that, in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades of the predominantly white, 
430 achieved those grades for a percentage of 26.7 and of the 3,002 in 
the predominantly colored there were 23 who achieved the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th or a percentage of eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

The 7th, 8th, and 9th in pr edominantly white had 807 or 50.1 percent, 
the colored had 523 for 17.4 percent; the 6th, Sth, 4th, 3d, and 2d of 
the whites was a total of 372, 266 of which were in the 6th grade for a 
percentage of 23.1 and in the predominantly colored there were 2,45¢ 
out of 3,002 in that category, 6th, 5th, 4th, 3d, and 2d, for a per sodas 
of 81.8 percent. 

Now, Mr. Sharpe, I want to ask you this question. Do you think 
that in the interest of sound educational practice with such a wide 
disparity in grade levels these students should have been herded 
together as was done here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Sarre. Mr. Gerber, that is a rather difficult question in view 
of the fact that, as the Federal City, we were placed in an unenviable 
position. We are different from any other city in that respect. 

Mr. Gerver. What is that, Mr. Sharpe ? 
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Mr. Suarre. That the Congress does control the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the Congress have anything to do with whether 
you should have given achievement tests to determine what grade these 
children 

Mr. Suarre. I know, but I am trying to explain to you that the 
situation we find ourselves in is one of dominancy. We are happy to 
see that the Congress has taken an interest in this matter but here- 
tofore there had been nothing to counteract or affect the decision made 
by the majority of the Board. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, you say you are glad to see Congress take 
an interest. 

Mr. SHarpe. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. That is contrary to some of the publicity I have read 
in the paper. I see a great many people here think the investigation 
ought not to be; that it is unnecessary. I see where Commissioner 
Karrick, one of the District Commissioners, made a statement the 
other day where he said this investigation was unnecessary. 

Mr. Suarre., [ can’t speak for Commissioner Karrick. 

Mr. Gerver. You saw that in the paper? 

Mr. Srarpr. I did. 

Mr. Gerper. I notice on March 13, 1956, Commissioner Spencer 
said—and I quote the Washington Post by Jeanne Rogers, staff 
reporter : 





Commissioner Samuel Spencer said yesterday that the time was ripe for a 
thorough study of the operation of the Washington public schools. 

So there seems to be a little difference between Commissioner Kar- 
rick and Commissioner Spencer as of that date about that thing. 

Mr. Suarre. Those things do happen, you know. 

Mr. Gereser. I would like to ask you if you know, as a matter of 
fact, Commissioner Karrick does not patronize the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools. His children go to private school; do they 
not ? 

Mr. Sirarre. I am so informed. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, Mr. Sharpe, do you think that it was sound edu- 
cational practice not to have held these achievement tests that we are 
talking about prior to integration so that these children who were 
going to have an integrated school system could have been placed in 
the grade in which they belonged ? 

Mr. Suarpe. I think in the light of our experience I agree with you; 
ves. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think it was sound educational practice to put 
these students—you notice 2,400 of them—was it sound educational 
practice to take those students and put them into an 8th grade with 
students who achieved an 8th-, 9th-, 10th-, 11th-, and 12th-grade level? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, now, as for that explanatory statement, please 
remember we had a dual system of schools. Those children were ac- 
corded the privilege of attending the corresponding grade where their 
cards indicated they belonged. It was assumed by the Superintendent 
and his staff that those children would be put into the grade in which 
their previous teacher or their present teacher under a dual system 
had accorded them. This put them all together and that is the reason 
the assignment tests brought out the very fact that some of those cards 
were not correct. 
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Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, did the Superintendent of Schools ever 
advise you as to what system was followed in promoting the children 
in the school ? 

Mr. Suarpe. No; I do not deal with administrative matters of that 
sort, but he never made such a report to the Board. 

Mr. Gerper. When I say “to you,” I mean to the School Board. 

Mr. Suarre. No. But the Superintendent was of the mind when 
the conversion was turned over that we would not need anything ad- 
ditional ; that we were in perfectly good shape. 

Mr. Gerser. The Superintendent then felt you were in perfectly 
good shape? 

Mr. SuHarre. That is right. 

ee Sn You find now that you were not in perfectly good 
shape ? 

Mr. Suarpe. That is right; that is one of the reasons I said modera- 
tion would have been very much better than the quick action that was 
taken at the time. 

Mr. Gerser. Your advice to the other communities of the country 
would be to take it easy ? 

Mr. Suarpe. I think the Superintendent indicated it; that there is 
no immediate celerity indicated ; that it is just up to the people. 

Mr. Grrser. Do you think by taking these pupils who were 3 and 4 
and 5 grades removed and where there was that wide disparity between 
the eighth grade students and those students, do you think that the 
education of the students in the eighth grade was impaired by putting 
all those children together? 

Mr. Sarre. Well, of course, that is an assumption that anyone 
can make. The definite proof of such a thing—— 

Mr. Gerser. You do not think a teacher could teach them? 

Mr. SuHarre. No; I donot. I do not think any teacher, colored or 
white, would deliberately not try to do her best. 

Mr. Geprer. Mr. Sharpe, do you know whether examinations were 
given to teachers applying for positions in the District schools? 

Mr. Suarre. Do I know what? 

Mr. Gerser. What type of an examination—— 

Mr. Suarpe. I have never been present at one of those examinations, 
but much contention has arisen about the decisions reached. 

Mr. Gerser. And am I correct in information that has come to this 
committee that in the case of the white teachers they were required 
to take a written and an oral examination, and in the case of the 
colored teachers, they were only required to take an oral examination ? 

Mr. Suarpr. I never heard of such a practice. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know anything about that? 

Mr. Snarpr. No, sir; I do not. I have no knowledge whatsoever 
about that. 

Mr. Gerrer. Was there any suggestion made prior to the time that 
these schools were integrated that there should be a reexamination of 
the teachers in the system to see whether they were competent and 
capable to teach on the grade levels that they would be required to 
teach in the integrated schools? 

Mr. Sarre. As far as any decided stand being made, there were 
sporadic things that occurred from time to time where there was a 
spot check on this one, and that group, and so on, where one school, 
perhaps, was deficient. 
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Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mr. Suarpe. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. But nobody gave any thought to the question of re- 
examination of these teachers ? 

Mr. Suarre. The only thing they had gone on at that time in the 
form of a survey was the one made by Dr. Strayer. 

Mr. Gerper. But that has been about 10 years ago. 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, sir; well, thousands of dollars were spent on that, 
you know, and it was not, perhaps, wisely utilized. 

Mr. Gerver. A lot of money is being spent on the Washington 
schools; is it not? 

Mr. Snarre. Evidently from your testimony there is. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, I want to ask you this question: 

Do you think—and if you do not know just say you do not know——— 

Mr. Suarpre. I will. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that teachers in the colored schools prior 
to the integration of the schools here were on the same teaching level 
as the white teachers in the white schools? 

Mr. SHarrr. Now, Mr. Gerber, that is a question that is relative 
only to a layman who occupies my position. I have to depend upon 
the professional educators and their assertions and reports. I have 
no reason to question their ability because I do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know? 

Mr. Suarrr. I do not know; I am not a professional educator, and 
never have been. 

Mr. Gereer. Mr. Sharpe, I will ask you if at the time that the 
School Board voted to integrate the schools there was adopted a state- 
ment of policy ? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir; there was. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if it was a part of that statement of policy 
not to keep general school statistics by race? 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you vote for that? 

Mr. Suarpe. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. Grerser. Why was that done, Mr. Sharpe? Do you know? 

Mr. Suarre. Why was what done ? 

Mr. Grrser. Do you know why the Board was so anxious not to 
keep statistics by race ? 

Mr. Suarpe. I[ have no knowledge as to the thinking of the special 
committee. I appointed this special committee to consider this prob- 
lem, and they brought in this report. I never saw it until it was 
brought before the Board. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, what, in your opinion, is wrong with 
Congress and the people knowing the relative educational achieve- 
ments of students by race ? 

Mr. Suarpe. I can see, personally, if I were colored, if I were Indo- 
nesian, or if I were any other color than white, or Nordic, I would 
most certainly want it. 

I would think it would be to my benefit to know where I stood. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Sharpe, what is wrong with the Congress and 
the people knowing the results of tests given to teachers who apply 
for positions in the District of Columbia schools by race? 

r. Sarre. As I said before, I can see no difficulty in it. In your 
vital statistics—if you go to get married, you have to say whether 
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you are colored or white, and the social statistics are also indicated 
in that manner. It is the only way we are going to achieve. If 
colored people are going to advance, they have to know how they 
stand. 

Mr. Gereer. That is right; that is exactly what I want to talk to 
you about. 

Mr. Suarpe. And they are exactly right in many of their conten- 
tions, but in that case I differ with them. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, you know that the Police Department 
keeps records by race; do you not ? 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You know that the Public Welfare Department keeps 
statistics by race; do you not ? 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. And you know that the Health Department keeps sta- 
tistics by race ? 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know why these proponents of integrating 
the District of Columbia’s schools wanted to do away with keeping 
statistics on the students by race ? 

Mr. Suarre. No; I am not given to surmising anything. In other 
words, unless it is factual, true, and honorable, I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, I will ask you this question: Is it possible 
that the proponents in the District of Columbia—that is, the pro- 
ponents of integration—felt that by eliminating the keeping of sta- 
tistics by race the deficiencies in the colored students would not be 
exposed / 

Mr. Sarre. Well, that is an assumption, and I do not know. 

Mr. Gerner. You do not know? 

Mr. Snarre. No; I would not want to assign that to any group. 

Mr. Grerser. As a matter of fact, the statutes of the District of 
Columbia provide for the keeping of the census by race; is that right ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is true, and when this Congress gives us enough 
money for it to be done, it will be done, but we cannot do it with 
$2,500. 

Mr. Gerser. Do what? 

Mr. Suarpe. Make a census. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. The Jaw is there, and it either ought 
to be enforced or removed, one or the other. 

Mr. Gerser. I will not quarrel with the Congress. 

Mr. Suarpe. I will not quarrel with the Congress, either, but as far 
as the census goes, we are perfectly willing to go ahead with it when 
we get enough money to do it. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, in that statement of policy there were also 
boundaries established; is that right? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. Why was that done? 

Mr. Suarrr. Well, that was the professional opinion of the Super- 
intendent that only thereby could he accommodate the groups that 
lived in the immediate vicinity of any such school. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, you know that in Baltimore they inte- 
grated the schools over there, and did not establish any boundaries. 
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Mr. Suarre. I know that they did not. 

Mr. Gerser. And at the time they integrated the whites and the 
colored went to their respective schools and the integration went on 
a gradual basis, and not on any hurry basis. 

Yet I assume the reason they established boundaries was that they 
wanted to make sure they would mix the white and colored quickly. 

Mr. Suarre. I had no information on that point, Mr. Gerber. I 
think it was done perhaps on the basis of accommodations for all 
children, whether they were colored or white, and that they should 
attend the school nearest their residence. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that the average colored individual here, 
unless he is prodded by somebody, voluntarily moves into a white 
neighborhood ? 

Mr. Suarre. No; I do not. My personal opinion is that colored 
people want to be among themselves. 

Mr. Gerser. I understand. 

Mr. Suarpe. I think they love to be among themselves, and I have 
yet to be proven wrong in that respect. I do not think any responsible 
citizen, whether he is colored or white, or what he may be, is going to 
deliberately offend somebody by moving into a neighborhood where 
he is not welcome. 

Mr. Gerber. I got you. In other words, there is a lot of prodding. 

Mr. Suarre. That is it,exactly. Ido not think colored people want 
that. I do not think the responsible colored people of this city, as I 
have known them, have any intention of doing it, either. 

Mr. Gerser. Unless they are prodded by somebody ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Gerver. Mr. Sharpe, if you had not established boundaries, 
would you not have had a good opportunity to determine how the col- 
ored students and the white students felt about integration ? 

Mr. Suarre. Again, that is an assumption. I do not know with 
any definiteness that that could be established. 

Mr. Gerver. But it could have been done ? 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, sir; that is true, and it is not finished yet, let me 
assure you. 

Mr. Gerser. How many times have the boundaries been changed 
since you have had boundaries established ¢ 

Mr. Suarre. Oh, there have been several changes made. 

Mr. Gerser. Several changes? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What does a white student that wants to change from 
one school to another have to do in order to get changed ? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, there are 1 or 2 basic reasonings advanced: He 
can either say that the school he has been assigned to does not teach 
the educational factors that he desires, and that he wants to go to a 
school where it is provided for the purpose, for instance, of taking 
languages, or something of that sort. 

Or, it may be onerous for him to make the trip. If these can be 
established as affecting the health or welfare of the children, white or 
dark, then the changes are made. 

Mr. Gerser. Then the changes are made? 

Mr. Suarre. That is right; that is an administrative matter. 
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Mr. Grerser. Mr. Sharpe, did you find that after the schools were 
integrated there were a great many white children that withdrew from 
the public schools? 

Mr. Suarpre. I did. 

Mr. Gerser. Where didthey go? Do you know? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, I think a large proportion of them went to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and if you take note of the number of private 
schools that have been inaugurated and put in operation on the out- 
skirts of the District of Columbia, you will quite well realize it, and 
the best evidence of it is on a snowy morning when you hear the radio 
enumerate the schools that will not or will be open, and you will find, 
as I did, 42 private schools enumerated on 1 snowy morning. 

Mr. Gerser. And they are all doing business ? 

Mr. Suarpr. I think so. 

Mr. Gerser. And doing a better business since integration in the 
District schools? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, probably; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, did many white citizens here in the District 
of Columbia move out of the District because of the integration of the 
schools so that they could take their children and put them in the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland schools? 

Mr. SHarrPe. Well now, Mr. Gerber, when it comes to that, I have 
no exact information that anyone ever called me up or spoke to me and 
said he did deliberately move out. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

Mr. SHarpe. I have heard by hearsay and newspaper accounts 
that such moves occurred, but I have no personal knowledge of anyone 
who came to me and said “T am getting out of here; I am going to 
Maryland or Virginia.” 

Mr. Gerser. It is a matter of common know ledge that a great many 
people did move out; is it not? 

Mr. SHarre. Oh, yes; there is no doubt of that. Your school at- 
tendance figures show you that. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, in that statement of policy there is also 
a provision that appointments and promotions would be made on 
merit, and not on race? 

Mr. Suarpe. That is true. 

Mr. Gerber. Do you think that provision has been carried out ? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, I think it has; yes. 

Mr. Gerper. You think it has been carried out ? 

Mr. SHarpe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You think that the appointments and the promotions 
that were made at the time the schools were integrated and subse- 
quent to that time have been made solely on merit, and not on race? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, I would like to believe that was entirely true. 

Mr. GersBer. You would like to believe that is true? 

Mr. SHarpe. There are exceptions to my opinion in that respect. 

Mr. Grrser. Mr. Sharpe, do you think that the operation of the 
District Teacher’s Colleges has been a credit to the District of Colum- 
bia? 

Mr. Suarre. I do not. 

Mr. Gerser. Can you tell us why you feel that way ? 

Mr. SHarre. Well, I feel that the discipline is very, very lax. We 
had a recent episode there that somewhat disgusted me, to use the 
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term, where a group of students had deliberately cheated on their 
examination papers. 

Mr. Gerser. You have no idea how long that had been going on? 

Mr. Suarre. We have not. We do not know how much goes on in 
the schools, so far as that goes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any colloquy of any kind with the gentle- 
man who is at the head of the District Teachers’ College about that 
cheating episode ? 

Mr. SHarpe. Yes, sir; I think the minutes of the meeting where 
we had him present would clearly indicate what I said, and it was not 
very pleasant. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you mind telling us about that? We would 
like to hear it. Can you tell us what occurred ? 

Mr. SHarre. Well, Dr. Hager was called before the Board, and 
interrogated very strongly. He defended his action, by putting in a 
somewhat emotional appeal for the boys and girls who had been accused 
of cheating—he did not know with any directness who they were— 
but he felt that the lesson he had given them as to honor was better 
than some direct, abrupt penalty that the Board might inflict. I then 
asked him this question, which is all-embracing: “Do you think that 
those people are fit to be teaching children of this city, colored or 
white?” and he thought they would. 

Mr. Gerper. He thought they would ? 

Mr. SHarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. Did the School Board think well of that position ? 

Mr. SHarpe. Evidently, yes; because there was no penalty involved. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, the School Board made no effort to 
remove him? 

Mr. Suarre. No, sir; I might say that he was at great difference 
with the Superintendent of Schools; he was somewhat resistant to do 
the things that the Superintendent told him, and asked him to do, 
which did not help this case, in my opinion. 

Mr. GerBer. And notwithstanding that fact, he is still the head 
of it? 

Mr. Suarrve. Yes, sir. The question has never been decided with 
finality. 

Mr. Gerber. Is there any current investigation proceeding in order 
to determine whether he ought to be retained or removed ? 

Mr. Smarre. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask a question at that point, but I do not 
want to interrupt you, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. That is quite all right. 

Mr. Davis. When did that meeting of the School Board occur, Mr. 
Sharpe? 

Mr. Gerser. When did that occur, Mr. Sharpe? 

Mr. Suarrr. When Dr. Hager was present ? 

Mr. Gerser. No; this cheating episode. Was that in 1956? 

Mr. SuHarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. It was right before graduation; was it not, in 1956? 

Mr. Suarre. That is right; just before graduation. 

Mr. Gerser. Does that answer your question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarre. I was somewhat embarrassed, I might add. Accord- 
ing to the law or the rules of the Board of Education, the President 
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of the Board must award certificates of graduation to the Teachers’ 
College. 

I made a particular effort before I awarded those diplomas, to turn 
to Dr. Hager and ask him whether he thought they were ready to 
receive them. He assured me they were, and therefore on the pro- 
fessional basis, of a man who is president, please God, of a college, I 
accepted his word. 

Mr. Gerser. Notwithstanding the fact that you knew that there 
had been considerable cheating? 

Mr. Suarve. I have heard there had been, and I had knowledge of it. 

Mr. Grerser. To the graduates that you were going to present 
diplomas to? 

Mr. Suarpe. That is right. 

Mr. Gerber. After the integration of the schools here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, did you find any difference in discipline or did you 
get any reports on the discipliniary conditions in the schools? 

Mr. Suarre. I do not recall that I had any definite reports coming 
before the Board except in isolated cases. There may have been this 
one or that one who have violated some rule or regulation, and that was 
taken to the Committee on Complaints and Appeals, and then heard 
at great length, but as far as general conduct goes 

Mr. Gerser. The Board did not get any reports on that ? 

Mr. Suarre. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the Board get any reports on sex behavior in the 
schools after integration ? 

Mr. Suarrve. No; not in open meetings. That is a very delicate 
question. 

Mr. Gerver. I am sure it is. 

Mr. Suarre. It is covered with legal laws and rules, and you will 
have difficulty on your hands proving some of these smears that are 
made about individuals. 

Mr. Gerser. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Suarre. It isa very delicate matter, sir. 

Mr. Gerver. You received no reports on it ? 

Mr. Suarre. No, sir; excepting I think we had—yes; we had 1 or 2 
cases where the superintendent did report for dismissal and that was 
done. 

Mr. Witiams. May I interrupt you, Mr. Gerber, to develop one 
thing on that point ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Mr. Sharpe, you stated you had received no such 
reports in an open session. You qualified your answer to that. 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. 

Mr. Wixtiams. I shall not ask you about any specific reports that 
you may have received, but did you receive reports at closed or execu- 
tive sessions regarding it ? 

Mr. Suarpre. Yes, sir, but not encompassing anything direct; just 
involving prejudice. They were based on police records and others 
concerned, and action was taken. They did not involve the pupils. 
That.was in the teaching staff. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, I will ask you this question 
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Mr. Gerser. We want to be very careful about any charges we make 
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Mr. Suarpe. That is right, and I want it distinctly understood I 
have no intention of naming any persons whatsoever involved. 

Mr. Gerser. I do not want you to. 

Mr. Suarpe. I shall not do it under any compulsion, either. 

Mr. Gerser. I am not going to ask you to, but I will ask you this 
question 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. The Washington Star, a very prominent paper here 
in the city of Washington, on June 13 of this year, 1956, printed the 
following statement-—— 

Mr. Suarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GerBer (reading) : 





A resigned principal of Shaw Junior High School was indicted today on 
charges of taking indecent liberties with four teen-age boy pupils at the school. 
He is Louis R. Evans, colored, of the 1900 block of Second Street NW., who sub- 
mitted his resignation as principal of the school after being accused. ‘The resig- 
nation became effective May 31. The indictment charges the first of the « ffenses 
was last November, and the last one last February. Two of the boys are 14, one 
15, and one 16. Authorities quoted the boys as saying all of the offenses took 
place in the principal’s office at the school. 

Did you get a report on that ? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you make an investigation of it? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you received any other reports comparable to this 
in the past ? 

Mr. Suarre. Nothing direct. 

Mr. Gerser. Nothing direct? What was done about it by the 
Board ? 

Mr. Suarre. What was done what? 

Mr. Gerber. By the Board? Did the Board take any action on it? 

Mr. Sarre. Oh, yes; the Superintendent asked that the resigna- 
tion of the person involved be submitted, and it was done. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think it was necessary to get his resignation, 
or do you not think he ought to have been fired ? 

Mr. Suarpe. There, again, are differences. My personal opinion 
was 

Mr. Gerser. I am satisfied you do not think in a matter of this kind, 
if you have the proof, that you would have awaited the resignation of 
the individual instead of just firing him for conduct of that kind ? 

Mr. Suarpre. In the light of all the circumstances at this particular 
time, Mr. Gerber, you have got to use a little bit of commonsense; you 
have got to use a little bit of what I would call orderly consideration 
of misdeeds, if you get what I mean. 

If you get into the active punishment idea, you are only setting fire 
to a small blaze. The man was very penitent. The man realized he 
had done wrong. Heisanillman. He had to gotoasanitorium and, 
therefore, the Board took consideration of the fact that he was a sick 
man and no punishment was invoked. 

Mr. Gerper. I see that the newspaper 

Mr. Suarpe. And, by the way, I might say that man had an excellent 
record as a teacher. He was a wonderful man. 

Mr. Gerser. I am satisfied as to that. I see the paper says that he 
was indicted. Has there been any disposition of the case made in the 
courts, that you know of? 
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Mr. Suarre. No, sir; I did not follow it through. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, has the Board made any investigation to 
determine whether social activities are being carried on at the inte- 
grated schools now as they were prior to integration ? 

Mr. Suarpe. What do you mean by “social activities?” 

Mr. Gerser. Dances? 

Mr. Suarpe. Oh, I think—— 

Mr. Gerser. Dramatic plays, and plays of all kinds? 

Mr. Suarpe. As far as I know, there has never been any diminu- 
tion in the work that was carried on by the individual schools; I 
do not know that there has been. In other words, they possibly have 
them there. 

Mr. Gereer. You have not made any investigation of it, and do not 
know anything about it? 

Mr. Suarpre. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. We have talked to quite a lot of people who tell us 
just the reverse. 

Mr. Suarpe. Is that so? 

Mr. Gerser. We will have them here, and they will testify here. 

Mr. Suarpe. Is that so. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find any trouble—— 

Mr. Suarre. Are you talking about the admixture of colored with 
white ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes. 

Mr. Suarpee. I know nothing about that. Perhaps I may appear 
remiss, but I am not a detective. I cannot get around to every phase 
of the educational system. If you ask me about the school build- 
ings 

Mr. Gerser. That is true. 

Mr. Suarre. If you ask me about the school buildings, the grounds, 
the location, and the conditions, I can tell you as a businessman pretty 
nearly down to an inch what the condition is, but the actual teaching 
methods and the administration of the school program, is left to the 
Superintendent, by any good board, I think. if you try to interfere 
too much with the professional conduct, you are going to have trouble. 

Mr. Gerser. So for that reason you do not know very much about 
that? 

Mr. Suarre. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mr. Sharpe, let me ask you if I am correct about this: 

I could wrong. as it the contention of the proponents of 
integration prior to the time that the schools in the District of Colum- 
bia were integrated that integration would reduce the cost of opera- 
tion of the schools? 

Mr. Suarre. It was 

Mr. Gerser. It was? 

Mr. Swarpe. Yes, sir; that was the professional advice we received. 

Mr. Gerser. That professional advice, you found, was all wrong? 

Mr. Suarpe. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, I will ask you this question: From the 
picture that can now be seen as I see it, am I not safe in assuming 
that the proponents of integration in the District of Columbia were 
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more interested in social equality than they were in the education of 
their children. 

Mr. Suarre. Well, now, you are asking me to delve into the realm 
of social conduct, and mores, and I feel I am unable to answer your 
question. 

Mr. Gerser. Are you saying you cannot answer that question ? 

Mr. Suarre. No, sir; I donot say that I can. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all right. 

Mr. Suarpe. Because that is a presumption of someone’s ambition 
which I have no right to contradict. 

Mr. Gerser. You just cannot answer that question ? 

Mr. Suarre. No, sir; I cannot. Not with honesty. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that the District integrated schools are 
a model that can be followed by the rest of the country from the way 
they were set up? 

Mr. Suarpe. Well, I think we have made great advances. There 
is no question that we have succeeded in doing a great many things 
that will gradually work out, but at the present time I could not say 
that everything was just correct. 

Mr. Gerser. And you could not say that it could be followed as a 
model ? 

Mr. Suarre. No, sir; there are a lot of things that have to be cor- 
rected. If you gentlemen will attend one of our board meetings, you 
would realize more fully what I am trying to express, and just what 
I am trying to say. 

Mr. ja des That is all I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any questions, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Sharpe, I can say as one member of the com- 
mittee that I am very grateful to you for the forthright manner in 
which you have answered the questions propounded to you by our 
counsel. 

Mr. SHarre. Thank you, Mr. Williams, very much, indeed. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I am very grateful to you for your candor and for 
your honesty and for the manner in which you have answered these 
questions. 

Mr. Suarre. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I think that your answers to these questions have 
enlightened the committee a great deal as to some of the conditions 
which exist in the Washington public schools. 

So far as I know, Mr. Gerber covered practically every phase, with 
one possible exception : 

Do you know what the truancy rate in the schools was over the 
period of the last several years? 

Mr. Suarre. I have a table here, Mr. Williams, which indicates 
the report of the attendance department which I will be glad to sub- 
mit, showing definitely those reports. 

Mr. WitiiamMs. You can submit that information? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir; but I cannot give it to you right offhand. 

Mr. Wituiams. You can submit it later? 

Mr. Suarpe. Oh, yes; I have it here; I have it right here. 
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The data requested above follows :) 


Attendance cases investigated and completed by year and classification of ab- 
sences in all schools, 1946-56 








Total ab- | Net com- Found | Legally | Illegally 
Year sences in- pulsory | Excused | attending absent | absent Other ! 

vestigated age school | 
a 26, 506 | 485 478 | 1, 598 10, 173 | 7, 539 | 6, 233 
See | 25, 493 474 541 2, 916 9, 562 6, 875 6, 025 
ae 23, 758 | 584 472 2, 787 8, 712 | 5, 625 | 5, 578 
, Ee 23, 500 | 563 | 509 2, 804 | 8, 544 | 5, 769 | 5, 320 
ee | 21, 621 | 383 | 452 2, 649 | 8, 064 | 5, 201 4, 872 
a, 21, 622 | 379 | 428 2, 692 7, 627 | 5, 230 5, 356 
1949-50........... 23, 567 | 499 523 3, 851 | 7, 724 5, 421 5, 549 
itp } 21, 445 | 471 | 564 2, 370 7, 867 | 5, 133 5, 040 
_. ., =e 23, 270 (2) (?) (2) (2) (?) (?) 
Ck. , eee eete | 22, 544 | (2) | (2) (2) (2) | (2) (2) 








1 This includes tardy, left jurisdiction, death, nonattendants, economic, other, unable to trace, and un- 
adjusted cases. 
2 Not available. 


Note.—The number of attendance cases in private and parochial schools is included in above figures but 
is very small. Absence figures are for cases investigated by attendance officers only. Many abse ces known 
by the schools to be legal are not reported and not investigated; therefore, a complete absence report is not 
available. 


Attendance and absence report, 1946-56 





Le ! 
| | | 
| | Percentage 














| Maximum | Average Average  j/average daily Total Number of 
Year | number number number attendance absences absences 
enrolled | belonging | _ in daily is of average | _investi- found to be 
' attendance number | gated ! illegal 

| | belonging | 
1055-56............] 114, 591 | 105, 796.0 | 97, 132.6 91.81 26, 506 7, 539 
OS ee 112, 943 | 104, 412.3 | 95, 927.3 91. 87 | 25, 493 6, 875 
a P 111,172 102, 046.4 | 93, 484. 2 91. 61 | 23, 758 5, 625 
1952-53............ 107, 756 98, 356. 5 | 89, 729.8 91. 23 | 23, 500 5, 760 
Se 103, 578 | 95, 090.7 | 86, 817.1 | 91.30 | 21, 621 5, 201 
ee | 101, 311 93, 177.5 | 85, 730. 1 92.01 | 21, 622 5, 230 
2 | 101, 193 | 92, 589. 1 85, 316.6 92.15 | 23, 567 5, 421 
Sere 100, 667 91, 653.6 | 84, 241.9 91.91 21, 445 5, 133 
ae | 101, 177 93, 367.7 85, 558. 4 91. 64 23, 270 (2) 
EE RS: 101, 617 | 90, 661.8 | 83, 165. 6 91.73 | 22, 544 () 





1 Includes a very small number of private and parochial school cases. 

2 Not available. 

Note.—Absence figures from reports of Department of School Attendance for cases investigated by 
attendance officers only. Many absences known by the szhools to be legal are not reported and not investi- 
gated; therefore, a complete absence report is not available. Attendance figures from reports of the Office 
of the Statistician. 


Prepared for Dr. Hypps. 


Mr. WituraMs. That will show the truancy rate in the various 
schools over the period of the last several years, including the current 
school year ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is true. It is a very great problem, Mr. Wil- 
liams, this truancy problem. I personally have never been an advo- 
‘ate or a supporter of a junior high school. I believe in eight ele- 
mentary grades and then having the boy or girl enter the senior high 
schools with some degree of dignity and appreciation of what his 
behavior and conduct and effort should be. 

I think most of our troubles, and I think Mr. Gerber has probably 
found this out, lie in the junior high schools. That is our one trouble- 
some point. I am not putting out an advocacy of my own personal 
opinions because my Board does not agree with me, by any means, and 
they are not alone on that subject. But I have always felt that the 
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school system would be better on a reversion to the eight grades in 
the elementary schools and then having the propriety of attaining 
an education in the senior high schools. 

I might say to you—and this is not applicable to your questions, 
Mr. Williams, but if you go to any personnel manager in the city of 
Washington, a large employer of labor, and if he interviews a boy or a 
girl and if he goes through pro forma the questions that he wants to 
know, and finally he comes to the point and says: “You are a high- 
school graduate; are you not?” That is a clincher. What does the 
kid s ay ? “Well, yes.” “Well, what school did you graduate from?” 
I use this just as an illustration. The child will say “Well, Paul.” 
“Well, that is a junior high school, boy.” The kid says “What is the 
difference ?” 

That is not my idea of progressing the educational system because 
when the boy reaches 16 years of age, under the School Attendance 
Act he is free to get out and take a job. He does not go to senior high 
school and what is the result? We are put to the expense and annoy- 
ance of putting out these diplomas for kids that had to go to summer 
school or evening school to attain it, because they cannot get the job 
they want without the high-school diploma. 

There are some other things in our own administration that we must 
work out. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. If you can submit those truancy figures to the com- 
mittee, we would be very grateful to have them. 

Mr. Suarpre. I will be glad to, Mr. Williams. May I add that I am 
very much pleased with your statement, and I am very, very grateful to 
you for what you have said. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I say that, of course, in spite of the fact that certain 
information was refused to me on my request by the School Board 
several months ago, information which I deemed pertinent to our work 
as members of the District of Columbia Committee. 

Mr. Snarre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiiirams. And, of course, which has touched to some extent 
the study which we are conducting now. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Sharpe. 

Mr. Suarre. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, would you be good enough to leave with 
us all of your achievement records? 

Mr. Suarer. I will leave all this here, and I should like to have, 
Mr. Gerber, with your permission, a copy of this [indicating]. 

Mr. Gerner. You may take that. We have one here. 

Mr. Sarre. You have it? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes; we have it. 

Mr. Suarpr. Yes, sir; I have ticked them off at the edge here, and 
that is the reason I asked for this particular copy. 

Mr. Gerper. That is all right; you can take it, but will you leave 
the rest with us? 

Mr. Suarre. I will leave all the rest of it here. 

Have you finished with me now, Mr. Gerber and Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Broyhill has a question. 

Mr. Suarre. Yes, Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broynit. First of all I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks made by my colleague, Mr. Williams, and express my 
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appreciation to you for coming before the committee and for your 
sincerity and honesty in attempting to answer so many difficult ques- 
tions. 

I am quite a bit concerned about the fact that there is such a large 
percentage of pupils who are in these grades who as a result of these 
aptitude tests shows that they are not qualified to be, for instance, 
in the eighth grade. I am now making reference to the breakdown 
of the percentages in the various schools. However, there is such a 
large percentage of students in the eighth grade who failed to pass 
aptitude tests for grades 4 and 5 and below that level. 

Mr. Suarrr. Let me assure you, Mr. Broyhill, that it is a matter 
of great concern to us. You know one has to be a little bit broader 
than just pure racism. When a poor kid goes up to a higher grade and 
then falls down lamentably your human sympathy goes out to that 
kid, whether he is colored or white—I know mine does—and I feel 
very, very hurt at times that these achievement tests develop what 
they have developed. Our school system has just simply got to ac- 
commodate itself under the integration plan to the improvement of 
these youngsters and that is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Broyniti. But without regard to integration, is a student 
getting the education he should have when he is placed in a grade sev- 
eral grades ahead of the grade which his aptitude test shows he should 
be placed in ? 

Mr. Suarpe. No. 

Mr. Broyuiti. How does he get to the eighth grade, anyway? What 
is the promotional system in the District of Columbia schools? Does 
he take an examination to show that he is entitled to be promoted to 
the next level? 

Mr. Suarre. Unfortunately, I am going to use a term which I have 
been reviled for using, particularly by my associates and colleagues. 
If you go to Woodward & Lothrop’s you do not climb stairs any more; 
you do not get on an elevator. What do you use? [Illustrating. | 
That is what we have had in the public schools. 

Mr. Broyutii. Are you trying to say that if the child is 14 years 
of age he should be in a certain grade, and if he is 15 years of age he 
should be in a certain grade, and not that he has absorbed what he 
should have absorbed in the previous grade? 

Mr. Suarpe. It is my personal opinion that it is an escalator system. 
In other words, you just put them on it, and move them up. 

Mr. Broyui. Then, a high-school diploma from the District of 
Columbia school system does not mean that the student has accom- 
plished and learned what he should have learned in order to attain 
that diploma? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, Mr. Broyhill, you come into a question now on 
which I am going to speak very openly. I think there is no State that 
produces more college graduates than we do, and I do not think any 
State has more scholastic honors accorded to them by scholarships than 
we have. So, it is attainment effected by our senior high schools, and 
I am very proud of those boys and girls; I will tell you that frankly. 

Mr. Broyniu. The figures that Mr. Gerber gave showed that many 
of our students here in the District of Columbia schools are even 
beyond the level at which they have been placed. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Broyum.. Are the examinations for promotion, or whatever 
you have to determine that a child or student should move on, the 
same in all schools? 

Mr. Suarre. Well; yes. I have noted some differentiation in regard 
to some of the schools, and it may be slight, but nevertheless to me it is 
somewhat fundamental. I would like to see an organized effort made 
whereby all students are submitted to the same test. 

Mr. Broynity. But they have not been in the past? 

Mr. Suarre. Probably not. In other words, you take a principal of 
a school and if she is somewhat—well, I will not say careless, or in- 
different, particularly, but she just does not put the old hand down on 
those students through those various teachers under her command, per- 
haps, it may be a little too easy. 

Mr. Broyniy. You feel, then, that there is a possibility that re- 
assignment of pupils into their grade level which their aptitude tesis 
show they belong should be done here in the District of Columbia 
system ? 

Mr. Suarpe. I think there is no question about that. It is cruel, I 
admit, but nevertheless notwithstanding, we want to aid the child. 
We do not want someone graduating from school about whom someone 
in the neighborhood would say “Well, even that dummy passed.” 
Which is a frequent term, and probably you have experienced it. I 
know I did. So, we want to aid these children along the line so that 
they will emerge from the senior high schools, which is the ultimate 
to get in public school education today. 

Mr. Broyrui1. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Sharpe. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyuiii. But you said that has not been done in the past. 

Mr. Suarpe. Well, perhaps it has not been so adroitly done as it 
could have been. I will put it that way. I do not want to criticize Dr. 
Corning and his administrative staff but nevertheless and notwith- 
standing I think there have been cases where he has finally recognized 
that weakness. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to ask a question at this point, if I may. 

Mr. Broyum.. Surely. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Sharpe, I have indicated to you that in these 
predominantly colored schools where the achievement tests were given, 
there were 653 who achieved only the fourth grade? 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Will you tell me and tell this committee how a student 
on the fourth-grade level can read and understand and explain a book 
which is used in the eighth grade ? 

Mr. Suarve. I would not say so. Of course, it might be. 

Mr. Gerner. What good can one get out of being in the eighth 
grade if he is on the fourth-grade level # 

Mr. Suarpe. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Gerser. I might say this to you, Mr. Sharpe: 

We should know in the first place that you have some in the 10th, 
1ith and 12th grades who read on the 4th-grade level. 

Mr. Suarve. That is very true. 

Mr. Gerser. I am curious to find out how a student in the 12th 
grade can understand a textbook or read a textbook in that grade 
when he is at the 4th-grade level. 
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Mr. Suarpr. Well, all of these cases that you are enumerating now 
are somewhat sporadic; you know that. 

Mr. Gerver. They have taken you by surprise, anyway; have they 
not ¢ 

Mr. SHarre. Well, it took me by surprise to hear you say it, but 
nevertheless I am not here to say that everything is just all “okey- 
dokey”. 

There are certain things that have got to be fixed up, and under our 
new system with the large enrollment we have, it is growing better. 
You can see by the enrollment figure that we are building schools now 
of 30 rooms, 36 rooms, and it will not be 2 years until we will need to 
put an addition on them. 

Take my advice. 

Mr. Gerper. That is all. 

Mr. Suarre. By the way, speaking of those new schools, the day is 
coming very fast when we are going to multistoried schools because we 
can no longer get the land available in the District of Columbia to 
provide all of the statutory requirements of playgrounds and what 
not. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Mr. Sharpe. 

Mr. Suarpe. Yes, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wituiams. You stated a moment ago that you were not familiar 
with details of the manner in which students were being promoted 
from one grade to the next. 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. 

Mr. Wituiams. However, you indicated that from all appearances 
it was on a sort of escalator basis. 

Mr. Suarre. That is correct; that is, it has been that way in the 
past. We are attempting now, by putting the four-tract system in, 
as you know, in the senior high schools, to correct that in part. 

Mr. Wituiams. Up to and including this time, and until this change 
was made, could it be safely said that as a general matter—of course, 
with exceptions—students have been promoted on the basis of height, 
weight, and age? 

Mr. Suarre. That is a pretty broad question, Mr. Williams. I 
could not state that. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Would not that be the same as the escalator system, 
in so many words? 

Mr. Suarpe. It certainly would. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Figuratively speaking, of course? 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I do have one more question that I would like to ask, 
and this is a question which will require your opinion. I realize that 
you cannot answer it with a statement of fact. 

In your opinion, are the standards of achievement in the public 
schools today at the same level as the standards of achievement were 
in the public schools 2, 3, and 4 years ago? 

Mr. Suarpr. I think the standards of achievement have been re- 
markably improved, and when I say that I mean the effort that has 
been made by the School Superintendent and his staff to improve it 
has been marked. I think that is largely under push-and-pull effort 
of the members of the Board of Education. 
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Mr. Witu1aMs. Then it is your feeling, in spite of the figures that 
were given to you by Mr. Gerber a few minutes ago, taken from your 
own files 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That your eighth grade student, the average eighth 
grade student today, is further advanced than your average eighth 
grade student was 3 or 4 years ago? 

Mr. Suarpre. No; I did not intend to give you that impression 
from my opinion. I meant to imply, or state unequivocally, that the 
efforts now being put forward by the administration will correct that. 
Mr. Wixuiams. Oh, yes. Well, you misunderstood my question 
then. 

Mr. Suarre. I am sorry I did. I do not want to give you the im- 
pression that I said that the standards as put out by Mr. Gerber, 
the figures, did not show a deficiency. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. I did not mean that. I am attempting to draw a 
comparison between the level of achievement of the average eighth 
grade student today and the average eighth grade student of several 
years ago when you had division 1 and 2 schools. Would you say that 
its level today is higher or lower, in your opinion, or do you have an 
opinion ? 

Mr. Suarrr. Taken on the average, according to the figures that 
Mr. Gerber submitted, they are lower, of course. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Sharpe, I, too, want to thank you for giving us 
the information which you have brought to the committee this morn- 
ing. It has been under difficult circumstances for you that I know 
about. 

Mr. Suarrr. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Davis. We regret the illness in your family. We realize the 
difficulties under which you came. We appreciate, too, the honesty 
and the candor with which you have dealt with these questions that 
are raising quite a bit of hullabaloo throughout the country. 

I want to ask you 1 or 2 questions about subjects which have been 
brought up. 

You answered one question, I believe, and said you had professional 
advice that the integrated schools would cost the taxpayers and the 
Government less to operate. 

Mr. Suarre. I do not want to interrupt you, but that was the 
opinion of the Superintendent of Schools and his staff to the Board of 
Education. 

Mr. Davis. And you were advised ? 

Mr. Suarpr. That is right. I have no doubt that he felt at that 
time he honestly could, but the increase in population has probably 
caused him to change all those figures. Nevertheless, there was that 
advice. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Sharpe, I was interested in your statement 
about the advancement of pupils from one grade to another and your 
remarks that it was more like an escalator system where they rode 
up instead of walked up. 

Mr. Suarre. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Now, to determine whether an individual pupil has 
learned as he has gone through the grades, these achievement tests 
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which Mr. Gerber referred to have been given to pupils in the 8th 
grade, and anyone in the 8th grade who took these achievement tests 
and showed that he was in the 8th grade level, or the 9th, 10th, or 
the 11th, that would indicate that he walked up and did not ride up. 

Mr. Suarre. That is true. 

Mr. Davis. And those below the eighth grade and on down would 
be the group, or the individuals, who rode up instead of walked up? 

Mr. Snares. True. I would like to qualify my remarks. When 
I made the statement about the escalator system, I knew that it was 
going to draw down on my head the umbrage and the vicious criticism 
of perhaps some of the members of my Board, and also the Superin- 
tendent, and his administrative assistants. They do not agree with 
that, but I think that has been in the past the method of promotion. 

Mr. Davis. I think any school system, or any other situation that 
exists, always benefits by the truth, even though temporarily it may 
bring down umbrage. 

Mr. Suarpe. I have a head full of scars and I can stand some more. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you one more question, Mr. Sharpe: You 
recall, I am sure, some 5 or 6 months ago—possibly a little longer— 
that General Lane, one of the city Commissioners, recommended that 
all of the pupils in the District of Columbia schools, in the school sys- 
tem, be given tests and be assigned a grade, each one, into the proper 
grade where he would be on his level and where he could learn from 
that point on. 

Mr. Suarrr. Right. 

Mr. Davis. That recommendation was not followed. Did the 
School Board give any consideration to that recommendation ? 

Mr. Suarre. Yes. It listened attentively as it was read, and may I 
add there is no man who has ever occupied the position of Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia whom I respect more for his inti- 
mate and certain knowledge of educational factors than General Lane. 
I think he is adept and a very competent man. I may disagree with 
some of his thinking, but I have always found him forthright, candid, 
and honest in every respect. I think he is a man who is doing a great 
job. 
Mr. Davis. What did you think of his recommendation in that re- 
spect, Mr. Sharpe? 

Mr. Suarre. Well, the recommendation had certain values, and it is 
simply a question of whether we can find a staff. I am going from 
here to a meeting at 1 o'clock of my committees, and I will get out 
of the Board meeting about 7 or 8 o'clock tonight. I think there is 
a motion that will come up this afternoon. As a civic duty there will 
be a committee of esteemed, accomplished teachers who will assay the 
task of trying to revise and advise on our method of reading and other 
matters that are incumbent. . 

Mr. Davis. I believe Mr. Gerber dealt to some extent with this same 
question I am interested in right now, and that is, if a child or a pupil 
is in the 8th grade and can read and understand only at a 4th-grade 
level, that pupil cannot possibly learn what is being attempted to be 
taught him in the 8th grade. 

Mr. Suarre. You are quite right in that, Judge, and I quite agree 
with you. 

Mr. Davis. Now, then, if that is the case, and if the school system 
is going to give an education to these children, would you say some 
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means should be devised to get the individual pupil in the class where 
he can learn ? 

Mr. Suarre. That is what we are attempting to do at this time. 
We are making a definite effort along that line. 

Mr. Davis. That would apply whether he is colored, white, a China- 
man, or whatnot ? 

Mr. Suarpe. That is right. 

Mr. Gerper. If these tests had been given prior to the time you 
integrated, you would not have this difficulty now. 

Mr. Suarpe. That is very true. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned the four-track program. Would you 
just for the record explain what that is? 

Mr. Suarre. I cannot perhaps with all of the acumen of a pro- 
fessional educator choose all of the terms, but in effect it is this: You 
take four standards for work in the senior high schools. Now, the 
tests will show those belonging in track No. 4, which is the lower 
school, say, or track No. 1, as the case may be. That will represent 
those who have a terminal education, those who just want a high-school 
education and take a job as an accountant or whatever they might 
assay. Then there are those preparatory to college, the two higher 
grades. That is the main objective of the four-track system, to learn 
the ambitions of the children after they graduate. In other words, 
prepare them for the courses in college. If they are going to be just 
terminal graduates, they perhaps will want to go into a trade or some- 
thing of that sort, and that is probably where they belong. 

Mr. Davis. And that is the system being adopted now ? 

Mr. Suarre. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. When did that begin ? 

Mr. Suarre. That began with the beginning of this semester. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have anything further that you want to say? 

Mr. Suarrr. I think that I have talked too much, Judge, as a matter 
of fact. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

I want to make this announcement before this session adjourns: 
I have had letters from several organizations stating that they wanted 
to appear as witnesses. I do not know what information they have, 
or might have, that would be relevant to this investigation. The com- 
mittee will be glad to have any organization or group which feels 
it has anything to offer for this investigation to submit a statement, or 
a summary of what they think they could give us information on. 
You may submit that to counsel, Mr. Gerber, and if the committee 
deems it relevant and pertinent, we will be glad to have you as a 
witness. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2: 30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m.) 

AFTER RECESS 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:55 p. m., Hon. James C. Davis 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. ) 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Chairman, before examining Mr. Smith, here, 
I want to read into the record the affidavit of Mr. - John Paul Collins, 
who was to be here and is unable to be here because of a heart ail- 
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ment. I want to first read into the record the letter of Dr. Allen 8S. 
Cross. 


Mr. Davis. Regarding his condition ? 

Mr. Gerver. Yes. I have a letter here headed Allen S. Cross, M. D., 
1241 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., in re John Paul 
Collins. This is addressed to you, as chairman. 


I have had the privilege of having the above referred to patient under my 
professional care for the past 8 or 9 years. 

I have advised Mr. Collins that it would be detrimental to his health to 
appear in person before your subcommittee investigating schools in the District 
of Columbia. 

The above advice is based upon the fact that Mr. Collins has had two attacks 
of coronary occlusion, the most recent of which was April of this year. 

Respectfully, 
ALLEN S§. Cross, M. D. 
Here is the affidavit: 


Mr. John Paul Collins, after first being duly sworn, deposed as follows: 

My name is John Paul Collins. After 34 years in the District of Columbia 
school system, I retired last year as a result of ill health directly attributable 
to the conditions that developed in Eastern High School after the integration 
of the District schools. 

During my tenure in the District school system I served as principal at 
Anacostia High School and Eastern High School. 

After integration of the schools in 1954, I called a meeting of the school 
faculty at Eastern High School and emphatically told the teachers that if they 
let down the bars on discipline they would be discharged. In spite of the best 
efforts put forth by the teachers, however, the problem of discipline was 
tremendous. 

I found it necessary to require that all teachers leave their desks when 
the bell rang and keep order in the corridors. 

At times, I heard colored girls at the school use language that was far worse 
than I have ever heard, even in the Marine Corps. 

White children manifested a spirit of cooperation to help the colored children 
become acclimated, but these efforts were not particularly successful. 

Fighting, including several knifings, went on continuously. While such inci- 
dents had occurred occasionally in previous years, they become more or less 
commonplace following integration, to the point of creating a serious disciplinary 
problem. 

There have been more thefts at Eastern in the last 2 years than I had known in 
all my thirty-odd years in the school system. A teacher still active at Eastern 
told me recently that stealing is now so rife at the school that it is no longer 
practical to attempt to report all stealing incidents. 

There were many sex problems during the year following integration. The 
first evidence of this came about when some colored boys began writing notes 
to the white girls, telling them their phone numbers and asking the girls for 
their numbers in return. 

I overheard two colored boys making obscene remarks about a white girl 
who was passing in the hall. I promptly suspended these boys until such time 
as I cou'd get satisfactory assurances from their parents that they would dis- 
continue such conduct. My authority to do this was questioned by the adminis- 
tration, but I stuck to my guns. 

White girls complained of being touched by colored boys in a suggestive manner 
when passing them in the halls. One white girl left school one afternoon and 
was surrounded by a group of colored boys and girls. One of the colored boys 
put a knife at her back, marched her down an alley and backed her up against a 
wall. While the group debated as to whether they should make her take her 
clothes off, she broke away and ran home. 

The girl’s mother called me about the incident and I sent an experienced 
counselor to investigate the affair. The counselor reported that he saw the 
hole where the knife penetrated the girl’s coat. We were never able to get the 
names of the students that were involved. 

On another occasion a colored girl complained to me that a colored boy had 
exposed himself to her in the classroom. I got hold of the boy and found him 
to have a record of sex offenses and recommended that he be removed from 
Eastern. This recommendation was accepted. 
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Never in all of my experience have I observed such filthy and revolting 
habits in the lavatories. Some of the urinals were completely torn away from 
the walls. Nothing like this had ever occurred prior to integration, so far as 
I can recall. 

Colored children have been known to forge names at the school bank. 

There were a dozen or more colored girls who became pregnant during my 
last year at Eastern. Pregnancy among white girls was very rare, and had 
occurred only in isolated instances. 

Superintendent Corning ordered all schools records to be kept without regard 
to race. This order was repeated several times during the school year. 

The colored students dominated the failing groups, which were much larger 
than any year before integration. 

I found it very difficult to understand the speech of some of the colored teach- 
ers in the classrooms. As a result, I feel safe in saying that white students 
cannot understand them either. This speech barrier must be a handicap to 
the white students, in particular. 

At least a dozen white teachers came to me during the year and requested 
me to initiate their retirement, because they said they could not endure the 
situation. 

The average colored student cannot keep up with the average white students 
academically. It appears to me that the former division II schools did not 
maintain as high educational standards as the white schools. Most of the 
teaching effort appears to have been directed to the more capable colored 
students, while the others were made to sit quietly, while little attempt was 
made to teach them. 

It is also apparent that some of the colored students were greatly overgraded 
by their colored teachers in division II schools. I had two colored students 
who came to me voluntarily and asked that I put them back from algebra 3 
to algebra 1. because they had never been taught the fundamentals of algebra. I 
investigated their records and found that their reports from their previous 
school showed that they had both been given A’s in algebra 1 and algebra 2. 

I hold Dr. Corning, the Superintendent of Schools, more than any other 
person, responsible for the present plight of the District schools. At one of 
our meetin’s, Dr. Corning was unable to tell an inquirer the location of the 
Calvin Coolidge High School. It would appear to me that no preparation was 
made, nor did any serious consideration seem to have been given by Dr. Corning 
to the problems attendant to the integration of the District school system. 

Prior to integration, I loved and lived with my work, but the problems which 
I encountered after integration contributed to the failure of my health. 

The present four-track system that is being initiated in the District high 
schools is nothing new. I had used the XYZ system of separating students 
according to IQ since 1925. 

Virtually all social activities were abandoned in Eastern after integration. 
This move was initiated by the white students, and was a great loss to the 
school, because prior to integration they had a very happy and extensive 
social setup. 

After integration, detailed reports of trouble in schools were sent by the 
principals to their supervisors. I sent my reports to Mr. Nelson, the present 
assistant to Dr. Corning. I submitted about two dozen of these reports during 
the year, and I know of nothing that ever came of any of these reports. 

I can say from experience that integration has brought about a lowering of 
public-school standards and student academic achievement in the District public 
schools. It has created problems of discipline that have disrupted educational 
processes, 

It has created grave social problems that cannot be solved under existing cir- 
cumstances. This leads me to the obvious conclusion that our system of integra- 
tion cannot be held out as any model to any community that has not, as yet, 
integrated its school system. 

Further the deponent sayeth not. 

JOHN PavutL COLLINS. 
STATE OF MARYLAND, 
County of St. Marys: 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September 1956. 

J. Howarp SwANnn, 
Notary Public, Piney Point, Md. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Smith, will you come around, please? 
Mr. Gerser. Your name, please? 


STATEMENT OF HUGH STEWART SMITH, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
PRINCIPAL, JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Smiru. Hugh Stewart Smith. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, where do you live? 

Mr. Smrru. 5318 Broad Branch Road. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you live in the District of Columbia ? 
Mr. Smiru. I was born here. 

Mr. Gerver. Born and reared here? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Smiru. I am the principal of the Jefferson Junior High School. 


Mr. Gerser. How long have you been in the school system of the 
District of Columbia ¢ 


Mr. Smiru. Thirty-three years. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been principal of this school ? 

Mr. Smiru. Twenty-six years. 

Mr. Gerser. Prior to integration, was this an all-white school? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, what was the percentage of white and 
colored in your school last year? 

Mr. Smiru. About 55 percent Negro; 45 percent white. 

Mr. Gerser. What is it this year? 

Mr. Sairu. Fifty-seven. I don’t know, but about 57 percent; just 
a few more. 

Mr. Gerser. You have more colored this year? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, after the integration of the school system 
here in the District of Columbia, did you encounter any unusual 
disciplinary problems? 

Mr. Situ. Well, the school jumped from 300 students to 600, and 
these children came from a low economic area, where we have always 
had some difficulties with discipline, so that naturally doubled the 
discipline problems. They did increase; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Can you tell us some of the problems that you had? 

Mr. Smirx. The idea that you get many of these children who 
thought that you got what you wanted by fighting. We had a great 
deal of attempting to get, let us say, small bits of money from children 
at lunch time. Part of that, I think, may have been due to the fact 
that there wasn’t the food at home and the children didn’t have the 
money to buy it. But the idea was that is the way you get the money. 

I think we had threats for the first time, to both the person and 

roperty of teachers. We have had those possibly before in past years, 
but not in the numbers that we have had since integration. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have many unruly students in the school 
after integration ? 

Mr. Smrru. We had a large number, frankly, and it increased. I 
had felt it was due to the fact that the discipline of our two divisions, 
divisions I and IT, in the Washington schoo —_ had been entirely 
different. Our division II had been run with, I think, a very rigid 
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discipline problem, and division I ran with the idea that the children 
must do the right thing because it was the right thing to do, and so 
when many of our children came in from the former division II, the 
freedom that they received—that wasn’t exactly freedom, but it was 
controlled freedom—simply was difficult for them to assimilate. 

However, I have found, frankly, a great improvement in that area. 
Children who were ready to fight the first year, are now in my ninth 
grade, and I had occasion just the past day or two of one of them who 
was in a fight in the seventh pecs saying to a new boy, “You don’t. 
fight in this school,” and so I feel that the things that happened at 
first 

Mr. Gerser. You feel you are making some progress? 

Mr. Smiru. May have been a result of a different type of discipline 
in the two divisions. 

Mr. Gerser. Does the disciplinary problem have any effect on the 
teachers being able to teach ? 

Mr. Smirn. Any time you have disciplinary problems, that hap- 
pens. That is one of the areas that I think we have been unable to en- 
tirely cope with in our public schools. We have no way to put these 
children who are vicious out of the school for any reason at all. The 
law says they are to be in school] until they are 16 years old. 

Mr. Gerser. There is no way to put them out? 

Mr. Smirn. No way to get rid of them any way, and you can’t send 
them home because the law tells us we cannot have children out of 
school. The parents won’t come, for many of these children, to talk 
to the principal or the teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you get much cooperation from the parents? 

Mr. Smriru. Of these unruly ones; no. 

Mr. Gerser. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Smiru. I think it has been more difficult from that standpoint. 
We can’t get the help, and we have no recourse in any way at all, and 
you don’t expel any more, and you don’t exclude, and if you exclude, it 
is against the law. 

It is one of the areas, I think, that we are going to have to reevaluate 
in the near future. 

Mr. Gerber. Do the teachers spend a lot of time with this discipli- 
nary problem ? 

Mr. Smiru. They would, except frankly, we put them in my office; 
it is a very bad situation; to bring them to the principal’s office and 
have 10 or 12 children that you take care of when you are paying a good 
salary for a principal, but that is the only thing you can do. — 

The children have got to be taught and I feel not one bad apple is 
going to ruin the whole bushel basket. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you take up a lot of your time with this discipli- 
nary problem, with these unruly children sitting out in the hall? 

Mr. Sairu. In my office, the secretary kept her eye on them and the 
assistant principal her eye on them, and I had all of mine on them. 

Mr. Grerser. Would you say, Mr. Smith, that that disrupted the 
orderly processes of teaching ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. It did? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, after integration, did you find any differ- 
ence in thefts and lying in the school among students ? 
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Mr. Situ. That was greatly increased, and part of that is due to 
a difference to some extent. It wasn’t stealing; it was, “I just took 
it.” If they found anything around, children have been taught to 
turn things in to the principal’s office, but these just disappeared. 

So it was a question of a different interpretation of the word 
“theft.” Lying seeming to be a game to some extent, and it takes a 
lot more time to find out things any more, but it is a question of “How 
far can you get by with it?” Once you have found out that you 
have gotten the truth, then there is a general letdown and the whole 
truth is told you that could have been told you the first time, and 
frankly, usually with most of our white children that has come about. 
It has been one of the difficulties we have faced. 

I do feel that has been an improvement, though. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. But you had a lot of trouble with that? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, did you find that the Negro pupils that 
came to your junior high school from the colored schools were prop- 
erly graded? 

Mr. Sairn. I can’t tell you how they were graded in the elementary 
school, but the children who came to me were very much retarded, far 
more than our white children had been. Also, many of them had been 
passed when they hadn’t gone to school. 

Mr. Gerser. What is that? They were passed and they hadn’t 
gone to school ? 

Mr. Smiru. I meant the absences had been very great. Ordinarily, 
we say to a child, “If you are not in school, you can’t be taught,” but 
because of the overcrowded conditions of our Washington Division IT, 
our Negro schools, I can see where they couldn’t keep them back. If 
they kept them back, they would have the next class twice as large, 
so the easiest thing is to pass them along. 

So today that has made quite a problem, as to what to be done. I 
had one-hundred-and-thirty-some children this fall, and out of that 
group only about 10 children actually had reached the seventh grade 
level. That means quite a problem in getting textbooks and materials 
and everything else that goes with that. 

However, I sent 20 children back to the elementary schools this 
June who were totally unprepared. There was no reason for the 
junior high school to accept them. It has made quite a difficult propo- 
sition to be faced by a junior high school to have reading from a non- 
reader, which is a typical child, about 1314 years old, up to ninth 
grade reading, all in the same area when you realize that means a 
difference of 9 years of age. 

They come in to me at 11, and [I have a number of 18’s and 17’s, very 
much retarded. They are called our typical pupils so the problem is 
just adding to what we already had with the slow-moving white 
children. 

Mr. Gerver. Are you promoting these children out of your junior 
high into senior high when they don’t rate promotion? 

Mr. Smirn. I am not now, and we didn’t last June. We had the 
highest number of failures last June that we have had in the past 15 
years. We are going to continue to have them. We have to make 
sure that children are learning and remain in the grade until they 
have learned that much. 
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We can’t keep on this business of letting them go on, and go on, 
whether they know anything or not. So I think frankly, last year we 
had a very high record of failures, and I told you I returned 20 chil- 
dren this year who I felt could not come to junior high school. 

Last year I returned 10. So weare having thattrouble. It is going 
to be a gradual situation to try to even this up, Mr. Gerber, because we 
can’t get enough teachers. If we put them back, someone has to be 
there to teach them, and it is going to be quite a problem, but I think 
we are on the way to success in that area. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, do you think that the average colored stu- 
dent that you receive from the colored schools was on the same grade 
level as the average white student in your school ¢ 

Mr. Sirn. Frankly, I am afraid they were not. We had a few 
children who were in our top group, but had I gone completely on the 
records of achievement, even those few colored children in that top 
group would probably not have been able to be there. 

But they were near enough that we wanted them to have the effort 
to be in a class of children within their own level. That is supposedly 
ninth grade. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, has there been a difference in the I. Q. of the 
students that you had previous to integration, and what you have got 
now ¢ 

Mr. Soiru. Yes, sir; that has fallen every year. I think that I 
would like to have you realize that I am in a part of our city which 
has always been a low-economic area. It has always been that. But 
10 years ago we had an average I. Q. for the school of 96, and this year 
it has dropped down to 85. With the incoming seventh grade, the 
average is 82, so it is still going down. 

Mr. Gerner. It isstill going down ? 

Mr.Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Smith, I believe originally you thought well of 
integration, did you not? 

Mr. Suiru. J still do. 

Mr. Grerper. But I mean you thought pretty well of it? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that they went about it right here? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. I think frankly, Washington was in a pecul- 
iar situation, as far as I can tell. I can give you an example. 

My school was built for 650 children, and I only had 300 children in 
it. Nearby, my colleague, Randall Junior High School, had a school 
built for 1,200, with 1,890 in it. In the wintertime, in the rainy days, 
I would see several hundred Negro children going by the school half 
empty. 

It used to make me feel pretty bad to feel that these children were 
going to walk another 5 blocks to go to school. Now, I am bring- 
ing up this little problem, or this little picture, because I realize that 
in Washington it was a question of continually upsetting the commu- 
nity each year by our Negroes having to have more schools. 

In order to get. them they had to put the white children out to get 
the former school. T have an idea that frankly, even though it sounded 
like ses were doing the thing very rapidly, we were all doing it 
together. 
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Unfortunately, we are finding all of these problems coming out at 
the same time, which doesn’t make us very happy, and we might as 
well face them. 

Mr. Gerser. From the standpoint of making room for them, you 
thought that was all right? 

Mr. Suri. Making room, and it meant many changes in their liv- 
ing situations, and going out of the community to go to school, had 
we kept the pattern as it was. 

Mr. Gerser. Educationally, it has not been successful? Don’t you 
think that the upper-grade students have suffered educationally as a 
result of being mixed with these lower-achievement students? 

Mr. Surry. Not in the junior high school. We grade the children 
according—or group children—according to their achievements. In 
the top group, even when we began integration, we had frankly only 
a few Negro children who achieved what the white children were 
achieving, vand they went into the group, but the bottom groups were 
almost entirely Negro children. 

We taught them “according to their achievement, whether they were 
Chinese children or Negro children or white children, and, therefore, 
I really feel that in junior high school that has not affected their 
achievements any, because only | the ones who can achieve are in that 
group. 

When you realize that the whole area begins to fall, then, naturally, 
you don’t have the same results, but you would have "that same thing 
happen, Mr. Gerber, if you had all white children coming from a lower 
economic level. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think, Mr. Smith, that in the eighth grade, we 
will say, or the ninth gr ade, if you have students there mixed with 
students who read on a third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade level, that the 
upper class of students are getting the proper education that they are 
entitled to? 

Mr. Smirn. That is our problem in the past year, and in the next 
2 or 3 years. I have in the eighth grade now the highest level of 
readers in the eighth grade. They are 2 years retarded. 

Mr. Davis. Let me understand your statement there. Will you 
repeat that ? 

Mr. Smiri. Children who came in from the elementary schools a 
year ago who did the best they could do on the levels they were put, 
in the group they were put according to their achievements, were 
placed in the next grade. That is because we grade the children ac- 
cording to their abilities in the different groups. 

Howe ever, as I told you, the median level of the school is lower than 
the national norm. Now, at the end of this year, those children who 
have done the best they can do with what they have, an 80 IQ doing 
the best. work they can, can’t do much better than fifth- or sixth-grade 
readers. 

If they went to school 10 years more they wouldn’t get much more 
achievement in reading or mathematics. 

Mr. Gerser. What you are trying to do is get them out of school? 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, no. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to ask you about this. What did you say 
about the eighth grade being at level six? You just made a state- 
ment about that. 
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Mr. Smiru. When the children were tested this year, their reading 
and mathematics test showed they were reading on a sixth-grade level, 
even though they were in the eighth grade. 

Mr. Davis. Eighth-grade pupils, you mean ? 

Mr. Smitn. Yes. Some of those, Mr. Davis, read 10th grade, too, 
and I am talking about the median level. Some of those are atypical 
children in their second year. They are atypical, and read only third 
grade. 

Mr. Gerser. How do they get into those classes ? 

Mr. SmirH. The atypicals, you mean? 

Mr. Gerser. I mean all of these lower-achievement students that 
you are talking about. What have you had—just promotion without 
regard for achievement? 

Mr. Sairn. I hate to tell you, but I took what was sent me in the 
seventh grade, and I couldn’t put them back. They came from the 
other area that had done the best they could do with them. 

Once more, if they didn’t go to school} if they didn’t learn, and the 
classes were already overcrowded, I can see where they probably 
were not retained but allowed to go on to the next grade to get ready 
for the next 45 coming in. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Smith, did you have many pregnancies over there 
in your school last year? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. How many did you have? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, the papers, I think, said that we had seven. 

Mr. Grerser. How many did you have? 

Mr. Smiru. We thought we had 27. 

Mr. Grerper. Twenty-seven ? 

Mr. Soirnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. You are referring to illegitimate pregnancies ? 

Mr. Gerper. He doesn’t know whether they were ever married or 
not, and I can’t prove that by him. He doesn’t know whether they 
were married or whether they weren’t, but he had 27 pregnancies. 
How many of those were white and how many were colored ? 

Mr. Smirn. ‘Two were white and one had had the youngster in the 
fifth grade, and the others were Negro children. 

Mr. Gerper. The other 25 were Negroes ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I want to ask you whether the white 
son High School have suffered from loss of social 
sult of integration in your school ? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, I don’t feel they have suffered much in that area 
except through the recreation center at night. I did discontinue 
night dances. Frankly, I felt we had our hands full in just having 
a successful project of integration. 
more than what we were trying to do. 

Mr. Gerser. You did carry it on prior to integration, and you had 
no trouble about it prior to integration ? 

Mr. Smirn. We didn’t have any trouble after, because I didn’t have 


students at Jeffer- 
activities as a re- 


I didn’t want to carry on any 


it. 
Mr. Gerser. You didn’t have it? 
Mr. SmirxH. No. 
Mr. Gerser. You just cut it out? 
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Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that the white teachers are satisfied to 
teach in your school ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; I do. The fact that I have one coming from 
Baltimore every day and has for 30 years, and the fact that they 
come in from Westmoreland Hills 20 miles down in Virginia, and 
haven’t made any effort to ask for transfers, and I haven't had one 
request for a transfer, makes me feel that they are there to teach 
children regardless of race. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have had no trouble along that line? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Teachers have tried to the best of their ability? 

Mr. Smirn. They have done the best they could do. 

Mr. Gerser. To straighten this problem out ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. Even those who I knew did not believe 
in integration, they are doing an excellent job with our Negro children. 

Mr. Gerser. How long do-you think it will take for integration to 
be successful in the District of Columbia, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I am only thinking about my own neighborhood, 
and, of course, down there with redevelopment, I think it will be faster 
because we won’t have quite as much integration to deal with. 

Mr. Grerser. You told us, Mr. Smith, about 10 years. 

Mr. Smiri. I think 10 years. 

Mr. WittiAms. Was there any noticeable change in the amount of 
vandalism that occurred on the campus before and after integration ? 

Mr. Soiru. No, sir. We have had excellent community coopera- 
tion and the children themselves, I think, are very good citizens even 
when they were integrated. 

Mr. WinuiaMs. You have no difficulty with windows being broken ? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, but nothing like an increase. Out of several 
thousand window panes that cover all of our windows, I think we had 
80 broken since June 1. You realize there are 3,000 or 4,000 and they 
were all broken as far as I can tell by baseballs hitting them, and not 
by rocks being thrown at the building. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Not by vandalism ? 

Mr. Smirn. And within the building it is kept just as clean as it 
was before integration. 

Mr. Wituiams. Then to that extent, at least, you have not encoun- 
tered a disciplinary problem ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Wixuiams. On the subject of truancy, has there been any notice- 
able change in the amount of truancy that you experienced before and 
after May 1954? 

Mr. Smirn. That was one of the serious problems we ran into at 
the beginning of integration, the fact that these children who came 
from our former division II schools thought they could stay home for 
any reason under the sun, take care of the younger children, and do 
anything at all that they wanted to do, and so they were out of school 
a good deal. 

But we soon had that straightened out. I do feel that that is an 
area, though, that is going to have to be looked into in the future. 
There seem to be a great many excuses given for welfare purposes, that 
they haven’t shoes or haven’t this and actually they were on the streets 
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the day before and therefore, they could come the next day with the 
same things they wore the day before. 

I have finally gotten that into most of their heads. The truanc y 
today is cut to a minimum, but for the first year it was pretty bad, 
simply because they didn’t realize that they had to come to school. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Has it dropped back to the point that it was prior 
to integration ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Witii1ams. You are still experiencing more truancy ? 

Mr. Smiru. We arestill having a good deal more than we had. 

Mr. WituiaMs. A good deal more ? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Could you give us some estimate on how much of an 
increase there has been ? 

Is it a 20-percent increase, or 50 percent, or 100 percent over 1953 
or 1954? 

Mr. Smirn. I think probably a 10-percent increase, but just this year 
I had one walk in who was truant 64 days last year, in the eighth 
grade, and I put him back in the seventh. 

I said, “If you are out of school 64 days you don't go to the ie 
grade.” Another walked in who had missed 113 days last year. I 
put her back a grade, too. 

Now there is no reason for children to be out 64 days, and 113 days, 
whether they were sick or not. Usually they say, “Sick,” but “sick” 
doesn’t mean to them what it means to you or to me. 

Mr. WituraMs. With regard to promotions, I assume that you must 
operate your school under the policies and regulations promulgated 
by the Superintendent of Schools, of courses endorsed by the school 
people. 

Have you encountered any difficulty in the matter of promoting or 
refusing to promote children with respect to having the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Mr. Corning, or someone in his group, at a higher level, 
instructs you as to what to do with individual students ? 

Mr. Smiru. No,sir. 

Mr. Broyniti. You referred a moment ago, Mr. Smith, to placing 
the student in a certain category based on their I. Q. Is that the 
four-track system that has been referred to? 

Mr. Smiru. This is a junior high school and when they come to us 
from elementary school, they have been given a test, a ew: 4 test 
in reading and mathematics. If they have, let us say, an 80 I. Q., and 
they are reading on a fourth-grade level, we put them in a oe 
group. 

If the seventh grade, of the present year, that is the ones who 
came in, I had four groups of normal children come in. The top one 
had an I. Q. of 105, but they were reading on a sixth-grade level. 
There were 40 in the class. Then are 1 year retarded, and that is the 
best group of the seventh grade, but they were the highest group. 

Yet, that highest group is not on a seventh-grade level. The next 
group, the I. Q.’s ran down to 95, around that, a median of 95, and 
they were on a fifth-grade level and there are 40 in that class. 

The next group, the third group down, is reaidng on a fourth-grade 
level, and they have I. Q.’s of around 85, a median of 85 of the 40 
students. 
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The next class has 25, and that is a very slow-moving class, still 
normal. The I. Q.’s are above 75, which is the place w here we call 
children being normal, and that has an I. Q. average of 85. 

Now, I have three more classes beyond that, fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
and those I. Q.’s run down to 47. The level of Z Q. for ‘the i incoming 
seventh-grade class in that school was 47 to 114. 

Mr. Broynity. And these are all in the seventh grade? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. They are all in the seventh grade, and 
they are being taught on their various achievement levels. 

Mr. Broynitn. But they are all being taught seventh-grade sub- 

jects ? 
Mr. Smirn. Yes. The reading material is on a lower level. They 
couldn’t read a seventh-grade book. And one of the problems there, 
Mr. Broyhill, is that you can’t raise 2 years of retardation with 40 
children ‘in the class. They haven’t even the vocabulary. They don’t 
know the words. 

And that was another picture we faced with integration. Our two 
races didn’t have the same vocabulary. And therefore, even words 
that you and I use all the time, many of our Negro children didn’t use 
and didn’t know. And many that they use, we didn’t know, either. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Smith, you have just answered a question from 
Mr. Broyhill, and you stated that these children in the seventh grade, 
when they come to your school, go into the eighth grade ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. They go in the seventh grade from the sixth. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you said you had groups in the seventh grade that 
would read on a fourth-grade level. 

Mr. Soirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And that you would not teach them out of the same 
books that you taught those that could read at a seventh-grade level ; 
is that what you said ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is true. 

Mr. Davis. What is the effect of that? Do you have a different 
textbook ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Give us some illustrations of that. 

Mr. Smiru. You mean the names of the textbooks ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; and what they deal with, and so on. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, the American history books, for the fourth-grade- 
level reader, have very simple words, but they mean the same as the 
more difficult words that are in the upper grade, seventh-grade book. 
They will have more pictures; they will have more things for children 
to do in order to learn; exercises at the end of the chapter. 

Now, along with that will go a workbook. Part of our difficulty 
is to have these children comprehend what they read. Many of these 
children have an idea that you learn by reading a book and writing 
down what you have seen in the book on a piece of paper, and that is 
learning. But then when you pick up the piece of paper and say, 
“What does it mean?” they don’t know. They don’t even know the 
words. 

Therefore, our job for these very slow reading children is to get a 
textbook written on their level of intelligence and comprehension, but 
to increase that, by giving them new w ords to look up in the diction- 
ary, to place in ‘sentences that are found in the workbook. 
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Our trouble has been, in our neighborhood, that the workbooks 
cost more money. You can’t in the public schools get paperbacked 
books. You must buy the clothbound ones. Therefore, the PTA, that 
hasn’t any money either, has to get these workbooks out of their very 
small, meager funds to go with the textbook. 

It is a financial problem. It is quite a problem to do the thing 
that you are asking me. But that is the essential difference. 

The seventh- grade books have a vocabulary written on a seventh- 
and eighth- grade level. Your fourth-grade book, simple words, 
plenty of pictures, plenty of exercises of multiple choices, new words, 
to drill and drill and drill. And those same words are already known 
by the seventh-grade child. 

Mr. Davip. Now, how many different textbooks do you provide 
because of these differences in the levels of students in the seventh 
grade. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I haven’t gotten any extra textbooks. I buy sets 
of 40, and the 1 set is based and written for children of the seventh- 
grade level. I buy another textbook on American history, let’s say 

Mr. Davis. Is it by a different author ? 

Mr. Smiru. By a different author, but covering the same material. 

Mr. Davis. And you were going to tell me how many you had. Now, 
you say you buy them in lots of 40? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. The class is 40. Usually we run a class on the 
size of 40. Now, with the very slow ones, we don’t buy 40; we buy 
only 30, because we don’t expect that class to go beyond 30. 

But as I just mentioned to you, a few of these classes have gotten 
beyond 30. So I will write to the publishers and get a few extra 
books to go with that set of books. 

Mr. Davis. How many groups is your 7th grade divided into? 

Mr. Smiru. Seven; 4 normal, 3 atypical. The atypical are children 
that can’t achieve. Two of them can’t read. They are nonreaders. 

Mr. Gerser. How do they get to the seventh grade? 

Mr. Smiru. When they get there, and it is found they can’t learn, 
they are put in an inter mediate area. They remain there until they are 
13% years old. 

Mr. Davis, that is one of the problems with our children. What 
are we going to do with them? There is no place for them to go. 
They can’t go to work; the unions won’t take them. And that is an- 
other educational problem that our city faces. 

Mr. Davis. Now, these children in that category in the seventh 
grade—what did you do with them last year at the end of the year? 


Mr. Smirn. We failed 31 percent of the children last year, which 
is a terrific record. 


Mr. Davis. And where are they this year? 

Mr. Smirn. They are in the seventh grade. 

Mr. Davis. Thirty-one out of how many ? 

Mr. Smiru. Keep in mind, Mr. Davis, that we have had redevelop- 
ment in the southwest, and many of these children have left. The 
southwest area is half vacant right now. We have families that have 
moved out. So the figures there wouldn't possibly help us too much. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, did you have the same situation in the 
eighth grade that you just described ? 

“Mr. Soar. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. And how many groups did you have in the eighth 
grade? 

Mr. Smirn. This year I have 5, and 2 atypical. They run 36, 35, 35, 
35, 35. 

Mr. Davis. Now, the five groups in the eighth grade—how are they 
divided up, insofar as level of achievement is concerned ? 

Mr. Smirn. They run down—their average reading level is fourth 
grade, for all the area. The top one is 1-year retarded. The top 
eighth grade has children in it reading on a seventh and eighth grade 
level. It is mixed. 

Then the groups lower than that read on a lower level. 

Mr. Davis. And you have four groups lower than the normal]? 

Mr. Smirn. I have 5 groups down to 75 I. Q., and 2 groups below 
75 I. Q., 2 atypical groups. 

Mr. Davis. How many are in the atypical groups? 

Mr. Smiru. About 42. 

Mr. Davis. And how many are in the eighth grade, all told? 

Mr. Smirn. About 175. Asa matter of fact, the whole school has 
75 percent normal children and 25 percent abnormal or atypical; 75. 
percent of the school children are normal; 25 are not. 

Mr. Dayis. You call them normal when they go down as low as 
what grade? 

Mr. Smiru. Not grades; 75 I. Q. Intelligence quotient, 75. 

Mr. Davis. Well, what limits does the term “normal” include, in- 
sofar as achievemnt is concerned ? 

Mr. Smirn. A 75 I. Q. can be normal if that 75 I. Q. can read 
fourth grade. That is all he can read. He never will read any more 
than that. 

But when you get to a 100 I. Q., they should be able to read in the 
grade that they are in, eighth grade. 

Mr. Davis. Then the fact that he is normal, is rated as normal, 
does that mean that he is in the achievement level that he should be 
in ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if he is in the eighth grade, and reading at a 
fourth grade level, is that the achievement level that he should have? 

Mr. Smiru. Based upon his native ability, his I. Q. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you do not grade them by a standard, then, of 
learning; you grade them according to his ability to learn and whether 
he is learning all he could with his capacity. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are they promoted on that same basis? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you promote one out of the eighth grade with a read- 
ing achievement level of the fourth grade? 

Mr. Situ. If he has a 75 or 77 or 80 I. Q., yes, sir, we do. That 
is all he can do. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of condition will he find himself in in the 
ninth grade when he is promoted up from the eighth to the ninth 
and he can only read in the fourth grade level ? 

Mr. Soiru. In the ninth grade we have similiar books for older 
children, as well, written on their level. It is a national picture I am 
telling you of. And in the ninth grade they take one-half their day 
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in shops and one-half their day trying to improve, if they can be 
improved, in the academic subjects. 

We try to get those children to go into a vocational area of a 
simple type, upholstery, some cooking, any of the areas that they can 
do. 

But, as I just told you, that is one of the problems the city faces, 
what to do with these slow-moving, retarded children who can’t 
and will not learn to do any more. They are in school until they are 
16, and you couldn’t keep them in the elementary schools, when they 
got to be 14 and 15, with little children we have in the first and 
second grade. So we have placed them with children on their own 
level of age, even thought their achievement isn’t up to what these 
other children may do if they are normal or above normal children. 
But they are still doing the best they can do with what they have. 

Mr. Davis. If they are doing the best they can do with what they 
have, they are considered a satisfactory student in the seventh grade, 
even though they may read at a fourth grade level ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. That sounds funny, but it is true. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Smith, I believe you stated you were in favor of 
integrated schools ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And that you were in favor of it prior to the time they 
were integrated in 1954? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And when Mr. Gerber subpenaed you as a witness, you 
told him thht ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerver. Mr. Smith, after integration, did any of the white 
students leave your school ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. I don’t see any children leaving the school. 
They like it down there. 

Mr. Gerper. In other words, you have a poor neighborhood ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. They like it. It is a small school. We have 
all been there a long time. I have taught most of the parents. The 
other teachers have, too. 

Mr. Gerser. But I say you have a very poor neighborhood down 
there. 

Mr. Smirn. A low economic one; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. A lot of those people couldn’t move if they wanted 
to move? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; some of them have good incomes. But they 
didn’t ask to go. There wasn’t one Negro or white parent who came 
to me about any problems whatsoever along the lines of the problem 
of integration. And I think this year we have had the best and 
smoothest opening of school that we have had during all the years, 
even before integration. 

The problems I have told you of are big problems, but they will 
be conquered if we get time and money and a little bit of faith. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you think it will take very much money ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. It will take a lot of money ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 
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Mr. Witu1aMs. You have been principal of Jefferson Junior High 
School for 26 years, I believe ? 

Mr. SmiruH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiuur1aMs. Can you tell the committee whether, in your opinion, 
your average 8th grade student today has reached the same level of 
scholastic achievement as your average 8th grade student in any given 
year in the early fifties; 1953, we will say ? 

Mr. Sairn. Well, I thought I mentioned at the beginning that 
there has been a gradual dropping. 

Mr. Witui1aMs. There has been a drop in the standards of the 
schools? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Well, when children come in who have lower achievements, you 
can’t keep on saying you have got to have this; otherwise, they never 
would move. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. But the fact is that the standard of achievement, in 
your school at least, has declined. Would you say that it has declined 
considerably ¢ 

Mr. Situ. No, I wouldn’t. What’s more, we have adapted our 
work to the type and level of the child who came in there. 

Now, if the children don’t come in with higher I. Q.’s, and we have 
had to lower the type textbooks we have given them, I wouldn’t say 
we have lowered the standards of the school. We have adapted the 
school to the type children we were getting in there. But I am saying 
we are making it necessary for them to achieve before they get out. 

Mr. WriuraMs. Let me put it this way, Mr. Smith: Dogs the aver- 
age 8th grade graduate of 1956, we will say, enjoy the same level of 
scholastic achievement as your average 8th grade graduate in 1953; 
that is, in terms of his accumulation of knowledge? 

Mr. Smiru. There has been a change in that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. There has been a change? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuiu1ams. The change has been down, rather than up? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Now, you mentioned a few moments ago that those 
who had low achievement records in the schools generally came from 
families in the lower economic status. Your statement would indicate 
to me that you feel that this has a direct bearing on a child’s ability 
to learn. 

Now, do I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Smiru. There is something to that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. Assuming that to be true, I will ask you if it is not 
a fact that you also have white as well as colored students in your 
school who come from families of a very low economic status? 

Mr. Sairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Can you make any distinction between the average 
I. Q. or the average achievements of the students, the white students, 
in the lower economic groups, as compared with colored students in the 
same groups? 

Mr. Smirn. The white children of similar I. Q. to the colored do 
achieve more and have achieved more. But I can’t help but think 
in terms of the past week, when I have gotten three children from 
several of the Southern States, who are living with relatives in Wash- 
ington. I imagine the taxpayers are going to be paying their tuition, 
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because the parents are living down South somewhere. And those 
children have been out of school almost every year. And they, too, 
have to be moved up. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I am referring to the average white student who 
comes from a family of a low economic status and the average colored 
student who comes from a family of the same status. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Wixuiams. You do detect a difference in their achievements? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Does the record of the white child under the same 
economic conditions and the same background exceed that of the 
colored child—on the average, of course? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, but you said the same background, and once 
more I think there is a difference even in the low economic neighbor- 
hood between the Negro child and the white child during the years of 
segregation. 

Mr. Witut1ams. Do you notice a difference in the white children’s 
rate of achievement coming from those same neighborhoods, with the 
same economic status as their colored neighbors? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. You still notice a difference in the rate of achieve- 
ment of the white child and the colored child? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixuiams. Then, on the basis of that, could you say that en- 
vironment and economic status are not the sole contributing factors 
to that condition ? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WituiaMs. That there is actually a physical difference, per- 
haps, between the two children, on the average, of course, other than 
the color of the pigment of the skin ? 

Mr. Sairu. I don’t know, Mr. Williams. I can’t answer that one. 
That is too much for me. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Gereser. Call Mrs. Maguire. 

Will you state your name, please, ma’am ? 


STATEMENT OF HELEN R. MAGUIRE, PRINCIPAL, DAVIS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Macutre. Helen R. Maguire. 

Mr. Grerper. How long have you lived here in the District # 

Mrs. Maguire. All my life, 56 years. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Maguire, what is your business or profession ? 

Mrs. Macuire. I am a principal of the Davis Elementary School in 
the Southeast. 

Mr. Grerser. You have been with the school system here in the Dis- 
trict for how long? 

Mrs. Macutre. Since 1920. 

Mr. Gerser. Thirty-six years. How long have you been principal 
at Davis school ? 

Mrs. Maguire. Ten years. In fact, even longer than that, because 
I opened Davis School in 1943, but I was a teaching principal then. 
I started it, and I have seen it develop. 
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Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Maguire, last year what was your school popu- 
lation ? 

Mrs. Macutre. When school closed? About 775. 

Mr. Gerser. What percentage of white and colored did you have? 

Mrs. Macuire. It was about 50-50 last year. Or maybe 55 colored 
and 45 white, something like that. 

Mr. Gerber. What is it this year? 

Mrs. Macuire. Well, I haven’t—as I go around the classrooms, it 
is about 9) colored and 10 percent white. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

Mrs. Macurre. And 2 years ago it was a white neighborhood. 

Mr. Gerser. What is it now? 

Mrs. Macurre. Well, it is mostly a colored neighborhood. And 
it will be, as soon as the people can sell their houses. They are all 
for sale. All the white people’s houses. 

Mr. Gerver. The white people have moved out of the neighbor- 
hood ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Yes. 

Mr. Gersver. You have lost many white students as a result of white 
people moving out of the neighborhood after integration. 

Mrs. Macurre. I have lost practically my whole school, my whole 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Gerser. And you feel that probably next year you will have an 
all colored school again? 

Mrs. Macuire. I think maybe I will, with maybe just a tiny smat- 
tering of white children. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. Mrs. Maguire, has teaching been as good since 
integration as it was before integration, or is it more difficult ? 

Mrs. Macuire. Well, of course it is more difficult, when you get a 
lot of new children from different economic areas, and when you get 
many, many more children. They changed my boundary, and they 
gave me 200 at once more. It was quite difficult, and has been, and 
it is. 

Mr. Gerner. Did you have any change in disciplinary problems 
after integration ? 

Mrs. Macuire. Well, I did. Because I had a very fine economic 
white area. They were people that had bought their homes, and they 
expected to be there all their lives. They had put a lot into them. 
And they were just the finest type people you could imagine. And 
the children were just lovely. It was just heaven, really, to have the 
neighborhood that I had. And, of course, when there is an economic 
change, naturally you are going to get children from everywhere in 
the United States, all brought together, all from different economic 
levels. And you do have your troubles. 

Mr. Gerver. Have you had a lot of disciplinary problems since 
integration ? 

Mrs. Macuire. Well, I have had—as I said, before I had none. 
And I have had some. 

Mr. Gerser. Has it affected your teachers? 

Mrs. Macutre. Well, they have had to put their shoulder to the 
wheel. But I think that the principal has had to put her shoulder to 
the wheel more than anybody. 

Because I wanted to get this straight. A child is a child to me, be 
he black, green, yellow, or blue. He isstilla child. And I am there to 
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help that child. But I have found that with the type children that I 
have now, we have to have firmness, a great deal of firmness. But we 
have to have kindness. And they know when I say something I mean 
it, and they know when the teachers say something they mean it. And 
we are getting along. 

But as Mr. Smith said, my office all through last year was filled with 
problems, and that had to be straightened out. 

Mr. Gerser. Disciplinary problems? 

Mrs. Macuire. Yes. But this year it seems to be, so far, better. I 
don’t know whether it is the newness, or whether it is the letter I wrote 
home, or what. But this year it does seem to me that things are better. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have very much fighting in the classrooms and 
on the grounds? 

Mrs. Macuire. Well, more coming to and from school, and not white 
children and colored children. But the colored children who came 
from here, there, and everywhere would fight among themselves. And 
then when they would come to school, they would think, well, that is 
continual. “Let’s have a good time there.” But they have found out. 

Mr. Gerser. That you won’t stand for it? 

Mrs. Macuire. No. And I am not. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Maguire, did you have very much of a truancy 
and tardiness problem last year? 

Mrs. Maguire. Yes. I would have to get out and run the little chil- 
dren up the hill. They have to come up the hill to school. And it 
wasn’t their fault. They just didn’t know that 9 o’clock was the time 
to get to school. And a lot of times the teachers would get so upset at 
them coming any time they felt like it, and they would send them to the 
office, to me. And I would say, “Why aren’t you here on time? Don’t 
you know 9 o’clock is the time?” They would say, “My mother didn’t 
get up. My mother is still in bed.” That is not the child’s fault. You 
can’t blame children. 

Mr. Gerser. We are not doing that. 

Mrs. Maguire, did you find that the colored children that came over 
from the colored schools after integration were on the proper grade 
level ? 

Mrs. Macutre. No. They are lower. As I told you, my white chil- 
dren were from a high economic level, and they read well and spelled 
well and did all the things well. But last year I can tell you one in- 
stance. In my fifth grade, I had two excellent teachers. They gave 
them a fifth grade test in the beginning of the year, and then they gave 
them one at the end of the year. And all the children progressed at 
least 214 years, with good teaching, excellent teaching. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any children that came over from the col- 
ored schools that were on lower levels than the grades that they brought 
over from the colored schools indicated ? 

Mrs. Macutre. Well, I think their I. Q. tests as we found them—they 
were given the Anderson-Kilman test, which was a much easier test 
than the California test that we give our children. And their I. Q.’s 
did tend to be higher. And then after we gave them the other test, 
they were lower. And their achievements, their reports—they got a 
great many “outstanding progress” before. And the teachers were 
all upset, because they had to Jower these children in their marks, 
and the parents wouldn’t understand it. 
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There has been a big difference in marking in the District. And I 
guess in a great many of the schools that has happened. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Maguire, do you think this integration business 
here in Washington Bsr: « yd been a lot better if they had started it 
gradually instead of hastening into it? 

Mrs. Macurre. Well, I think that we needed lots more—— 

Mr. Gerser. Preparation ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Preparation than we got. I think it was just one 
meeting, maybe, that we got. But I think we needed a great deal of 
preparation. 

Of course, I was reared on a farm, where my father had 50 colored 
people, and I had had colored people who worked for me, and I knew 
a lot about colored people. I know a lot about them, and I respect 
them. And I think f. not patting myself on the back, because of that 
have been able to handle them and do a pretty good job with them. 
Because I think that kindness and firmness have cael 

Mr. Grerser. Mrs. Maguire, did you have any trouble about the de- 
motion of a child in your school last year ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Not last year, but the first year I had one little boy 
who was a disturbance. He was an emotional problem. He did abso- 
lutely nothing in the classroom but upset the classroom. And I put 
him from a first grade to a kindergarten, simply to study him. I 
didn’t know what to do with him. He upset everybody in the class- 
room. And I said to the kindergarten teacher, “Let’s put him here 
and let him come 3 hours a day, and maybe we can find the best place 
for him.” 

Mr. Gerser. And what happened about that? Did you get a call 
from anybody about it? 

Mrs. Macutre. I got a call from the mother first, asking me about 
it, and I wrote her a note and explained why we were doing it. And 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, after school was dismissed, I got a call 
from a Dr. Knox, I think it is, from Howard University. And he was 
head of the—he told me that he was head of the educational committee 
for the NAACP, and that he wanted to know why I had put this 
child back. And the mother had called him, he said, and he was very 
adamant as to why I had put the child back to the kindergarten. The 
child was old enough to be in the first grade, and “that is where he 
should be.” And I said, “Well”—I tried to explain to him the con- 
ditions. But I said, “Dr. Knox, I have been in the school system 35 
years, and you are the first person from any organization that has 
ever questioned what we do to children when we are trying to do the 
best we can.” 

And so he talked on, and he said, “Still, that child should be in the 
first grade. He is old enough to be in the first grade, so you put him 
there.” He said, “I will give you 3 days, and then you will hear from 
me again.” 

Well, you can imagine the condition I was in. And I had my head 
teacher on the other phone, because I was so upset. It was the first 
time anything like that had ever happened to me, and I really was 
very upset. 

I didn’t do it. I studied the child. And when I made my study, 
I put him where he should be. But in the meantime I called Dr. 
Corning’s office, because I couldn’t get Dr. Hanson. And when Dr. 
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Hanson came in, Dr. Corning’s office told him that I was very upset, 
and to get in touch with me. And Dr. Hanson said, “Well, we can’t 
have people interfering with administration.” He said, “After all, 
that was your problem and the school’s problem.” 

And I didn’t hear any more of it. 

Mr. Gerser. You say other than this representative of the NAACP 
calling you, you have never had a call from anyone from any other 
organization in your 35 years as a teacher ? 

Mrs. Macurre. No; I haven’t. I was amazed. I couldn’t believe 
my ears when I heard it. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Wittr1aMs. Mrs. Maguire, you have been principal of the Davis 
Elementary School for 18 years, I believe you said ? 

Mrs. Macurre. And a teaching principal 4 years before that. 

Mr. Witusams. What is the location of Davis Elementary School? 

Mrs. Macutre. It is 44th and H SE. It is out near the Maryland 
line. In fact, a lot of people think we are in Maryland. 

Mr. Wiu1Ms. It is in the Fort Davis area? 

Mrs. Macurre. Yes; in the Fort Du Pont area. 

Mr. WiutiAms. Mrs. Maguire, would you, on the basis of your ex- 
perience and observation as a principal of this school 

Mrs. Macutre. It is an elementary school. 

Mr. WitiiaMs (continuing). Venture an opinion as to whether the 
level of school achievement, on the average, is as good today among 
the students as it was 2 years ago? 

Mrs. Maguire. Oh, no. Itisn’t. It is way down. And the teach- 
ers are saying to me, “We have just got to lower everything we do.” 
And the spark is gone. Because, you see, we had such high economic 
level white children. We just couldn’t have it. 

But we have very fine colored children. I wil! tell you that. We 
have well-behaved colored children. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Even so, though, the standards have materially 
lowered ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Oh, yes. In fact, I don’t think we will use many of 
our sixth grade books at all, because the children just can’t read them. 

Mr. WituraMs. On the basis of that, do you feel that the action of 
integrating the schools in the manner in which they were integrated 
contributed to, or detracted from, the public education of the children 
of the District ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Well, you see, my school is going colored so fast that 
I think that the colored children are going to gain by coming to my 
school. But as far as the people losing their homes, and all that sort 
of thing, I think it has been a very upset thing. 

Mr. Witu1Ams. Would you like to state whether, on the basis of 
your knowledge of conditions in your school, and on the basis of your 
knowledge of conditions in other schools, however limited that might 
be, the process of integration and the method of integrating the Wash- 
ington schools could be used as a good model for integrating other 
separate school systems throughout the United States? 

Mrs. Macuire. No, because [ think we are unique here. We have 
no vote. We have nothing. And I think that the way we do things 
here is—well, it just can’t be the way you would want it anyplace else. 
We just don’t have anything to base anything on, I think. 
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Mr. Witu1aMs. Then you wouldn’t advise other communities to use 
this as a model ? 

Mrs. Macuire. Well, I would advise other communities, first of all, 
that the Supreme Court is the law of the land. But I would advise 
other communities to study the thing and to train the people and to 
have them in the right frame of mind before you just go into it head 
over heels. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. You think definitely that the overnight integration, 
you might say, of the Washington schools was certainly a mistake? 

Mrs. Macuire. Well, after all, I have to eat. [Laughter.] And I 
just don’t think that is too good. 

Mr. WiuiAams. Perhaps that is not a fair question. You do have 
to eat. We don’t want to put you on the spot to that extent. 

Mrs. Macutre. I think if you visited my school, you would think 
that you saw a good school in action. 

Mr. WittiAms. I am quite sure we would. I will put the question 
another way. Don’t you feel that it would have been much better had 
studies been conducted by people schooled in sociology and economics 
and other fields relating to this, and their recommendations received 
and considered prior to any steps having been made toward any kind 
of integration ? 

Mrs. Macuire. Yes. Because I think the teachers certainly needed 
much more education and much more training than they got. I think 
that. And I think the teachers in Washington have just been wonder- 
ful, the way they have taken over and done the job that they have 
done. And I think they have done a very good job—speaking for 
my own school. I mean, after all, that was a big social upheaval, and 
I just pat my teachers on the back every day. I think they are 
wonderful. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Maguire, what were the disciplinary problems 
which you referred to in answering Mr. Gerber’s questions, when you 
told aim that you had disciplinary problems after this change was 
made? 

Mrs. Macume. Well, we had these overage boys, colored boys, and 
they were used to fighting. They were used to fighting in the homes. 
They were used to fighting in the neighborhood. So they thought 


“We will just come on to school and have another good time.” And 
they did fight. 


Mr. Wiuuiams. What was the nature of the fights? 

Mrs. Maguire. Oh, hand, fist fights, or anything else that came 
their way. Stones, they threw stones at one another. 

Mr. Davis. Did they use any weapons of any kind? 

Mrs. Macuire. No; they did not. 

Mr. Davis. They didn’t have any switch-blade knives? 

Mrs. Macutre. No; thank goodness. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what is the population of your school now, Mrs. 
Maguire ? 

Mrs. Macutre. Well, I think today it is about 930. 

Mr. Davis. Nine hundred and thirty ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Nine hundred and thirty. 

Mr. Davis. Is that about what it was before the integration ? 

Mrs. Maguire. Oh, no. About 630. 

Mr. Davis. About 630 then, and about 930 now. And the popula- 
tion now is divided about 90 to 10? 
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Mrs. Macuire. Yes; at present. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what is the reasen for this change, Mrs. Maguire? 

Mrs. Macurre. Well, it is the same thing that is happening all over 
Washing‘on. The white people are moving out into the suburbs, and 
the real-estate people have moved in, and they are selling the homes 
to the colored people. 

Mr. Davis. When did this exodus to the suburbs begin ? 

Mrs. Macuire. It began about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Davis. About the time of integration ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Not in September, but the June before that. 

Mr. Gersver. After the board voted integration ? 

Mrs. Macutre. Yes. But a lot of people said to me, “I am going to 
stay. I am not going to leave you.” But they have all gone—the 
homeowners. 

Mr. Davis. Now, did I understand you to say that you didn’t know 
whether you would be able to use your sixth grade books or not ? 

Mrs. Macutre. No; I said I have a great many sixth grade books 
that I won’t be able to use, because of the vocabulary and, well, the 
whole setup. In fact, you are supposed to teach Canada and South 
America and that sort of thing in the sixth grade, and my sixth grade 
teachers said, “Well, they don’t know where Washington is.” And it 
really isn’t funny. It is tragic. I mean, it isn’t funny. They don’t 
know where Washington is, and they don’t know enough about their 
own country. 

I said, “Well, don’t take them to Canada and China and South 
America. Let’s keep them right here in Washington and give them 
all the experiences, all the trips, everything you can give them, and let 
them know what they have.” And Iam sure we will gain. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what happens to.a sixth-grade student, then, who 
goes from the fifth to the sixth and is unable to study the sixth-grade 
books ? 

Mrs. Macutre. Well, if he is reading second grade, the teacher 
makes up work on a Ditto machine. She writes the work down to his 
level, second-grade level. 

If he is reading third, you might look in the bookroom and find 
some third-grade books that have something on a third-grade level 
that he can read. And so on up. 

But a lot of the work has to be done by the teacher. The teacher 
has to make the work on a Ditto machine, write it up, type it up, do 
anvthing she can, so that those children can read. 

Mr. Davis. Instead of his or her studying the sixth-grade books, 
then, the teacher must make up the lessons and the material with this 
Ditto machine and pass it on down ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Or else get some third-grade material for those 
children, with the information. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, at the end of the school year, what action is 
taken with reference to that sixth-grade pupil who has had to have 
this treatment that you just referred to? Is that pupil promoted, or 
is he kept in the same grade, or what happens? 

Mrs. Macutre. Well, last year we had a lot of those children, and 
for the most part, by the most intensive work you have ever seen, and 
with fine teaching, a lot of those children came up. And they went 
to junior high with good achievements. 
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Mr. Davis. Well, did they get to where they could read and study 
and understand the sixth-grade books? 

Mrs. Macuire. Some of them did. A great many of them didn’t. 
And then when they go to junior high, they are going to do as Mr. 
Smith said, get lower level books and start from there. 

Mr. Davis. Well, in your school, Mrs. Maguire, from what you have 
said, and I agree with you, you have done a great job in your school. 
But in your school there, do you grade the pupils, and does your school 
grade the pupils, according to educational standards, or do you grade 
them as Mr. Smith said they were graded at his school, as to whether 
they are doing the best they can with their capacity ? 

Mrs. Macutre. Well, we have them grouped according to capacity. 
And they are learning according to capacity. 

I said to my teachers in the beginning: “Now, don’t put these chil- 
dren in sixth-grade books, when you know they can’t read third 
grade.” But last year the children in the public schools got a new 
report card. And they were supposed to be marked on whether they 
could do sixth-grade work if they were in the sixth grade. 

Now, this year I understand that there is another report coming 
in where they are going to be marked according to their capacity 
again. Of course, we are mixed up there, too. 

Mr. Davis. Well, there is quite a difference, isn’t there, in the kind 
of education a person will receive in going through a school system 
if he is promoted from one grade to the other based on educational 
standards, or if he is promoted from one grade to another based on 
whether he has done the best he could according to his capacity ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Well, of course, if he doesn’t have the capacity, 
he will never reach way up here. 

Mr. Davis. Will he be promoted, though ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Well, he will be promoted in that slow group. And 
each teacher will know that that is a slow group. and that he is to 
go through the next slow group. But we do retain a lot of those 
children. 

Mr. Davis. And will he be promoted from the fifth grade to the 
sixth, and from the sixth to the seventh, and passed on then to the 
junior high school ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Yes: when he gets a certain age, because we can’t 
keep them after they are 13 or 14. Because then you get your social 
problems, which are very bad. 

Mr. Davis. And they are promoted on up, then, according to age, 
and then moved on out from your school ¢ 

Mrs. Macutre. Yes. But we do retain them. If they don’t do 
first-grade work, we retain them in the first grade. And third grade 
is another place we retain them. And then we get up to fifth grade, 
and we think, “That is a good place if they are not up to level. We 
had better stop right there and give them another year to catch up 
to themselves.” 

We hope when they get to the sixth grade we don’t have to retain 
them, because that is hard on a child, too. But we do. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us how many, or approximately how 
many, pupils are promoted each year from the different grades to 
the higher grades who have not passed educational standards, but are 
promoted because they have reached an age of promotion ? 

Mrs. Macutre. No. 
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You see, my whole picture has changed so that I really can’t tell 
you that. I couldn’t give you that accurately. 

Mr. Davis. Well, would you say that there are few, or a considerable 

number ¢ 

Mrs. Macurire. I know that last year we retained more children 

than we had in 3 years at my school, 3 years previous. I know that. 

Mr. Davis. Three times as many ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Yes. 

Mr. Grrper. Prior to integration, did you have to do all this manip- 
ulation of your children ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Yes. We always put them in the slow, average, and 
bright. 

Mr. Gerser. But did you have the same problem before integration ? 

Mrs. Macutre. Well, we didn’t have as many slow children. We 
had some slow children. You always get some slow children in any 
area, even your best. But we didn’t have as many. 

Mr. Gerser. But it became quite a problem after integration ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Oh, Yes; it isa problem. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Wiuui1aMs. Mrs. Maguire, I am sorry to keep you on the stand 
so long, but I do have 1 or 2 more questions. 

Mrs. Macurre. That is all right. 

Mr. WititaMs. You indicated, I believe, that prior to the time 
that yours became an integrated school, when it was an all-white school, 
your students came from relatively high economic levels. 

Mrs. Macuire. Yes. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Or families, rather. 

Now that the situation has changed, and you have indicated that 
the complexion of the district, so to speak, and I say that figuratively, 
is changing from white to colored, with the whites moving out of the 
neighborhood and the colored moving in, could you tell the committee 
whether or not, in your opinion, the relative economic status of the 
colored people who are moving in is about the average among the 
colored? Or is it low among the colored? Or is it high among the 
colored ? 

Mrs. Macurre. Well, I would say that a third is higher. About 20 
percent is average. And the rest is low. 

Mr. Wituiams. Did the third that you would put in the high eco 
nomic level category, on the average, maintain as high a scholastic 
achievement standard as the white children in the same or a comparable 
economic level / 

Mrs. Macuirr. Well, I think some of them do. We have some doc- 
tors’ children. 

Mr. Wiit1Ams. Of course, we must deal in averages. 

Mrs. Macuire. But for the most part, I think that they don’t. But 
I think with good teaching those children can be brought up. And 
I mean good teaching. I don’t just mean average teaching. I mean 
putting the shoulder to the wheel and really getting down and work- 
ing hard. I think those children will. 

_ Mr. Wuiu1ams. Do you have any more teachers now than you did 
in the last 2 or 3 years ? : 

Mrs. Maguire. Oh, yes. I have 27 teachers this year. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. What is the average size of your classroom ? 
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Mrs. Macvuire. About 36. But I do have 3 reading classes that 
are 30. And they shouldn’t be 30. Those are children in the fifth 
grade reading on first-grade level and fourth grade reading on first- 
and second-grade level. 

Mr. Davis. How many of those do you have, Mrs. Maguire, please ? 

Mrs. Macurre. How many reading classes / 

Mr. Davis. How many in the fourth grade, which you said were 
reading on the second-grade and first-grade level ? 

Mrs. Maguire. [have oneclass. About 36, I would say. 

Mr. Davis. That is fourth grade ? 

Mrs. Macuire. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. How many do you have of the fifth grade that are down 
that low ? 

Mrs. Macutre. About 47. 

Mr. Gerner. That is all, Mrs. Maguire. Thank you. 

Mr. James N. Saunders? 

Will you state your name, please ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES NELSON SAUNDERS, PRINCIPAL, CARDOZO 
HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Saunpvers. James Nelson Saunders. 

Mr. Gerser. And where do you live ? 

Mr. Saunpers. 807 Euclid Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in the District ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Fifty-four years. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been in the schools ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Thirty-five years. 

Mr. Gerser. I think you are at present the principal of Cardozo 
High School. 

Mr. Saunpers. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been principal there for how long? 

Mr. Saunpers. Two years. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your population there last year in Cardozo 
High School ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Approximately 1,700. 

Mr. Gerser. Seventeen hundred ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Seventeen hundred. 

Mr. Gerser. How were they divided ? 

Mr. Saunpers. They were divided 
colored and 6 white. 

Mr. Gerser. One thousand six hundred and ninety-four colored and 
six white? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, approximately. Definitely six white. 

Mr. Grerser. I think you told us, when we talked to you here—I 
believe you came up and talked with the staff, did you not? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes,I did. I was called to talk. 

Mr. Gerver. Did anybody coerce or intimidate you in any way when 
you were here ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I wasn’t aware of it if they did. 

Mr. Gerser. Well, there seems to be some feeling on the part of a 
certain organization that we coerced and intimidated a great many 
people, and I wanted to find out whether you were intimidated or 
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coerced in any way into making 
And you say you were not. 

Mr. Saunpers. I was not. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

You had a crowded condition 

Mr. Saunpers. That is correct. 

Mr. ( 7ERBER. And was that condition alleviated at any time? 

Mr. Saunvers. It was, with the opening of the new Spingarn High 
School. 

Mr. Gerber. Now, how many teachers did you have last year? 

Mr. Saunpers. Last year I had 74 teachers. 

Mr. Gerser. And what was the average pupil class that you had? 

Mr. Saunpers. The average pupil class was between 30 and 35—the 
average. But there was a fluctuation, a range. It was variable. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have a great many that were under 30 ? 

Mr. Saunprers. Very few. The majority were between 50 and 35, 
and there were a number over 35. 

Mr. Gerper. I see. 

Now, you had a practically all-colored school ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. ‘That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You had no disciplinary problems? 

Mr. Saunpers. Well, we had the usual disciplinary problems we 
find in a school: yes. 

Mr. Gerser. But you had no increase in disciplinary problems after 
the integration of the schools? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, no, indeed. 

Mr. Gersver. You had no sex problems 4 
you always had; is that right? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. So far as stealing and destruction of property were 
concerned, did you have the average that you had in prior years ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Mr. Gerber, I think I had less than I 
prior years. 

Mr. Grerper. Were your students making good educational achieve- 
ment, Professor / 

Mr. Saunpers. I believe that they were. And I base that opinion 
upon the fact that they remained in school to graduate in quite large 
numbers. And our promotion system is a promotion by subjects. 
And unless the achievement is in a group of subjects, the minimum 
number being four, they do not move up a grade. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you retain a great many ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Meaning what, by “retain”? 

Mr. Gerser. If they don’t make the grade. 

Mr. Saunpers. If they don’t pass in a subject, they repeat the 
subject ? 

Mr. Gerber. They have to repeat? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. 

Mr. Grerser. And that is in the Cardozo High School? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. Do you think that the j junior high schools are sending 
you students that are capable of studying in high school ? 

Mr. Saunpers. The returns that we received from the junior high 
schools for our 10—A’s coming in a week or two ago indicated that 
the majority of them were of low achievement. 
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Mr. Gerser. Low achievement. 

I will ask you if you told us at the time you were here that, of 500 
who entered Cardozo this year, 230 are at or below the seventh grade 
level in arithmetic achievement ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I think I said that was in English. 

Mr. Gerser. In English? 

Mr. Saunpers. The number in arithmetic was larger. 

Mr. Gerber. How much was it in reading? 

Mr. Saunpers. In reading, it was some 200. In arithmetic, it was 
more than 300. 

Mr. Gerser. More than 300 in arithmetic, and more than 200 in 
reading ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. More than 200 in reading. 

Mr. Gerser. That came into your high school, which starts at the 
10th grade; and they were about on the 7th grade level. 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you not have some that were below the seventh- 
grade level 

Mr. Saunpers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How many did you have in reading that were below 
the seventh-grade level ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Mr. Gerber, I don’t have those figures in mind. | 
couldn't tell you exactly how many. But there were some. 

Mr. Gerser. In lower levels? 

Mr. Saunpers. In lower levels; yes. The range was from about the 
4th grade through the 10th. We had some, of course, that were at 
10th grade, and there were 1 or 2 that were 11th grade. But the 
majority of the group, in reading and in arithmetic, were below the 
seventh-grade level. 

Mr. Gerser. Professor, let me ask you a question. 

How can a student that is on a 4th or 5th or 6th grade reading level 
read and understand a textbook in the 10th grade? 

Mr. Saunpers. He can’t do it. What we have to do is to make ad- 
justments for them, take them where they are, and try to bring them 
up. 

Mr. Gerser. You have a pretty tough job, don’t you ? 

Mr. Saunpers. We have a tough job with the personnel that we 
have trying to do the job. 

Mr. Gerser. [ see. 

I believe that you are using the four-track this year, are you not / 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes; we put that in this year. 

Mr. Gerser. Let me ask you this, Professor: 

Hiow is your four-track divided? TI believe that you have 512 stu 
dents in the 10th grade; is that right? 

Mr. Saunpers. Approximately; yes. Some have traisferred out, 
though, since that report was made. 

Mr. Grerser. Now, this 4-track is divided into 4 sections ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. The first section is called an honor section ? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Gerver. The second is called a regular college preparatory 
section ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. And the next is a general section ? 
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Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. And the next is basic? 

Mr. Saunpvers. That is correct. 

Mr. Grerper. Now, what is the difference between the general and 
the regular college and honors $ 

Mr. Saunpers. The difference is that, in order to get in the honors, 
the pupil must have a very, very high I. Q. 

Do you want me to read the criteria for it / 

Mr. Gerser. That is all right. 

Mr. Wiu11AMs. Will you yield for a question at that point? 

When you refer to an I. Q. test, you are referring to a test which 
purportedly measures that individual’s ability to absorb knowledge? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes; at the time the examination is given him. 

Mr. WituiaMs. At the time the examination is given him. 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Wiuttr1aMs. I wanted that for the record. 

Mr. Saunpers. Now, this is a statement of the criteria for these 
several tracks. 

Mr. Grerser. Is it a lengthy statement ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Not too lengthy. 

Placement in this curriculum— 
this is the honors— 
sequence is upon the approval of the counselor. Such placement is available 
to students who have demonstrated ability to do difficult academic work, are 
reading two or more grades above level, have achievement scores in the upper 
quartile of the grade tested in English and mathematics, and have an intelligence 
quotient of 115 or above, are physically and emotionally able to do difficult 
work, have shown a valid interest in such placement, and have the approval of 
parents or guardians for such placement. 

Mr. Gerser. All right. 

Now, Professor, of the 512 students that you had this year in the LOth 
grade, how many were put in that honor section ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. On the basis of these criteria, none. 

Mr. Gerper. None. 

Now, tell us about the regular college prep section. 

Mr. Saunpers. The regular college prep section ? 

We have one group. 

Mr. Grerser. You have one group of how many / 

Mr. Saunpers. One group of about 30. 

Mr. Gerser. Thirty out of 512 ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Grerser. Now, what is the requirement to get into that group ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Placement in this curriculum must be approved by 
the counselor. Such placement is to be based on the student’s prepara- 
tion and evidence of ability to do required work in English, mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign language. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, Professor, am I correct in this: 

You have none in the first group, the honor group. 

You have 37 in the regular bh prep group. 

Now, those 37 that you have in that grade are the only students in 
that 10th grade that are capable of qualifying for entrance into any 
college ; is that right ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Well, they have the potential, according to the 
records we have received from the junior high. 
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Mr. Grerser. You mean they have the potential ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes; they have the potential. 

Mr. Gereer. All right. Now, in the general—how many did you 
have in the general group ? 

Mr. Saunpers. In the third group I think we had six. 

Mr. Gerver. My figures here are 192; is that right ? 

Mr. Saunpers. There were 6 groups of 192 pupils. 

Mr. Gerver. Just tell the committee what the general group re- 
quirement was. 

Mr. Saunvers. The general group requirements are, of course, that 
the pupils there have to meet the requirements for graduation from 
any high school in the District of Columbia. And they may elect, 
among the several course offerings in the school. We offer a business 
course, we offer industrial arts, and we offer home economics. 

Mr. Gerser. But they are not eligible for entrance into any college? 

Mr. Saunpers. Unless, Mr. Gerber, they prove in the courses where 
they are that they are capable of doing better work, and then we move 
them up. The program is flexible. 

Mr. Gerper. Now, then, in the basic, which is the fourth track, I 
think you had 283 this year. 

Mr. Saunpers. I will look at the figures on that. My figure says 
283, with 9 groups. 

Mr. Gerser. Two hundred and eighty-three is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Gerner. Now, what is the penis made for that track ? 

_ Mr. Saunpers. The provision there is for remedial work with slow 
movers. And we have had to organize our mathematics and our 
English to meet the needs of these children who have come in to us. 

Mr. Gerser. Are any of the children in that track capable of enter- 
ing any college? 

Mr. Saunpers. At the present time? 

Mr. Gerver. Unless they show some immediate speed ? 

Mr. Saunpers. If they prove they don’t belong there, they will be 
changed. 

Mr. Witurams. They are placed in these categories based on the 
result of I. Q. tests? 

Mr. Saunpers. Not exactly. They are placed there on the basis 
of the I. Q. test, on the basis of the achievement records. But for 
others, we take into account the achievement records which come to 
us from the junior high schools, particularly in arithmetic and 
reading. 

Mr. Broyniti. Professor Saunders, the figures you gave for the 
four tracts do not amount to your total enrollment ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Oh,no. That is just the 10th grade. 

Mr. Broyniii. Just the 10th grade. I see. 

Mr. Saunpers. Just the 10th grade coming in. You see, this 4- 
track program only applies to the incoming 10th grade. And as 
they move on up it will continue. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Is this the first year, Professor, that you have used in 
your school this four-track system ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes; it is; the first year that we have had the four- 
track system as here set up. 
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Mr. Davis. You have had no opportunity to compare this year’s 
10th-grade class, then, with the 10th-grade classes in previous years? 

Mr. Saunpvers. No; I haven’t. 

Mr. Davis. Have you undertaken in previous years to divide the 
10th grade into the different groups which correspond to the 4-track 
system ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I would say that we have, sir. The electives which 
they have previously made in the junior high school have been in terms 
of college preparatory, industrial arts, commercial, home economics. 
And for those in the junior high who came to us who couldn’t make 
up their minds right away, we had what we called an unrestricted 
course. 

Mr. Davis. Well, based on that, how does this year’s 10th-grade class 
compare with the previous year’s 10th-grade classes, in achievement 
levels ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn’t answer that question. Because this or- 
ganization was done more critically than the organization previously 
had been done. Because we are initiating this new plan, and we had 
to classify these children according to these four tracks. 

Now, you see, in general, we get the boys and girls in the courses 
that we had been conducting all along. Because here we are dividing 
them into this honors course, into this college preparatory, as special 
categories which previously we didn’t have. And, of course, we didn’t 
have the basic as such before this fall. 

Mr. Davis. Now, how does the population of your school this year, 
in numbers, compare with previous years ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. It is lower. The population is lower. 

Mr. Davis. About how much lower ? 

Mr. Saunpers. We now have a population of 1,443. Last year we 
had 1,700 some. 

Mr. Davis. Now, how is that 1,443 divided with reference to race? 

Mr. Saunpvers. 1,440 and 3. 

Mr. Davis. So far as race is concerned, then, there has been prac- 
tically no change in your high school under the integrated system ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No; nochange. 

Mr. Witi1ams. There would be no basis, of course, for you to have 
formed an opinion based on your own personal experience ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No. 

Mr. Witi1ams. With reference to whether standards change with 
integration. 

Mr. Grrser. Of course, Professor, you will tell the committee that 
it was the result of integration that brought about the establishment 
and the creation of the four-track system. 

Mr. Saunpers Now, Mr. Gerber, I don’t know whether I can say 
that or not, because Dr. Hanson is the initiator of it. 

Mr. Gerser. But you know it was brought about after the schools 
were integrated. 

Mr. Saunpers. After they were integrated. Whether integration 
caused it or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Professor. 

Mr. Saunpers. You are welcome, sir. 

Mr. Grerser. Miss Katherine Reid? 

Is she here, please ? 

Will you please state your name for the committee ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF KATHERINE REID, TEACHER, TYLER SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Rerp. Katherine Reid. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Reid, you have lived here in the District for how 
long? 

Mrs. Rem. All my life; 55 years. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you been a teacher in the schools here? 

Mrs. Rei. I have only been a teacher 17 years. I went out after 
my second child was born and then came back. I mean I stayed out. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been there this last time? 

Mrs. Rew. Ten years. 

Mr. Gerser. What school, Mrs. Reid, do you teach in? 

Mrs. Rem. I teach at the Tyler, 10th and G SE. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you remember approximately how many children 
you had to teach last year? 

Mrs. Rem. I had 41 children, 31 colored. 

Mr. Gerber. And 10 white? 

Mrs. Rein. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, you had a mixed class / 

Mrs. Rem. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Reid, did you find any disciplinary problem in 
your class and in your school after the schools were integrated, that 
you didn’t have prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Rem. I found it very difficult. White teachers are not sup- 
posed to use corporal punishment, and I found it very hard to make 
the colored children do what I told them. And one day I was talking 
to a little colored girl, and one of the colored boys said, “Miss Reid, 
why don’t you stop talking to her and bat her over the head, the way 
the her last teacher did? ‘until we wondered if they used corporal 
punishment in division 2. I don’t know. But I did find them hard 
to control. 

Mr. Gerser. You found them hard to handle? 

Mrs. Remp. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any fighting in the classrooms? 

Mrs. Rerp. Constant fighting. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am? 

Mrs. Rei. Constant fighting between colored and colored, and some- 
times between colored and white. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. In the classroom / 

Mrs. Rew. In the classroom. 

Mr. Broruiiyi. What is the grade? 

Mrs. Rem. Last year I had mixed, 3d and 4th. 

Mr. Broyutiy. 3d and 4th grades? 

Mrs. Ret. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any sex prokions in your third and 
fourth grades in that elementary school ? 

Mrs. Rep. Yes. You see, down at 10th and G, it is quite a bad 
neighborhood. It has changed rapidly. The white people there—it 
is bad with both the white and the colored. And there were several 
sex incidents in my room, even with these young children. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. Third and fourth grade, did you say? 
Mrs. Rem. Yes. 
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Mr. Gerper. What was the trouble, Mrs. Reid’ Can you tell us? 
Or would you rather not? 

Mrs. Rew. Well, I had a colored boy who was very fresh with a 
little white girl. And I spoke to the little white girl and told her to 
vo back to her seat and told the colored boy to take his seat, and he 
said, “Don’t you want us to be friends?” And I said, “Yes, I want 
vou to be friends, but right now I want you to work and do your 
schoolwork, and this has nothing to do with what you have been 
doing.” And then I had a colored boy who exposed himself to a white 
girl. He did it several times. Finally in exasperation, I said to the 
white girl, “Just don’t look.” 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Reid, did you have any indecent exposure cases / 

Mrs. Ret. I said, this one colored boy. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any notice that there was any marked 
increase or any change in thefts in the school after integration. 

Mrs. Rem. It was very bad. We could never leave our room with- 
out locking it. They took the graham crackers. 

In the white school, the white child would come up and take his 
two graham crackers, but the colored children, if I turned my eyes 
for a minute, would grab a whole handful. Probably they were hun- 
ery. I don’t know. Because it is a bad neighborhood. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gerber, let me ask a question. 

Mrs. Reid, about that-exposure incident you just mentioned, where 
you told the girl not to look—did that end the incident there? You 
didn’t take any disciplinary action against the boy of any kind? 

Mrs. Reip. Well, we just had constant—that type of thing just goes 
on. 


The principal is harassed by it. I hated to send the children—I 


talked to the boy. We keep him after school. We talked about those 
things. There are very few things you can do. 

Most of these children are not living with their mothers or fathers. 
There is a separation. And their parents always work, or are out, 
and it is very hard to get hold of them. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that there is so much of it that you just 
treated it as a casual incident. 

Mrs. Retp. No, I wouldn’t say that. I didn’t have a great deal of 
it. But those were two incidents that I did mention to Mr. Hilder. 
But there is an undercurrent of that all the time. 

Mr. Davis. It is constant? F 

Mrs. Rem. Well, you can feel it. It is there. The races. All 
schools, from kindergarten up—there is an interplay between the 
sexes. I mean, the children pick out someone to like or dislike. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a constant thing, then, this sex situation that you 
just mentioned? Is that a constant situation ? 

Mrs. Ret. Well, I wouldn’t say it was constant. I am just saying 
that in my particular schoolroom last year, I had these two incidents 
which stand out in my mind. There were plenty of others in the bath- 
rooms, in the lavatories. I mean, teachers were constantly on guard. 
But I wouldn’t want to use the word “constant.” It didn’t happen 
every—but it happened. 

Those are the only two I can tell you of in my classroom. 

Mr. Davis. Was last year the first year those conditions had 
existed ? 
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Mrs. Rei. Well, last year was the first year I had had colored 
children. I don’t remember any particular ones with white children, 
of that particular kind. 

Mr. Davis. You do not remember the same kind of incidents with 
white children ? 

Mrs. Rem. No, I do not. That was my first—with that particular 
type of incident. 

Mr. Gerber. Did you have any destruction of property there in the 
school that you didn’t have prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Rem. Yes. Books, pencils; the books were terrible. I m AN, 
their misuse of books. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean the students would steal books ? 

Mrs. Rei. I mean they would bat each other over the heads with the 
books. 

Mr. GrErBer. Miss Reid, how did that affect the white teachers in 
the school ? 

Mrs. Rew. Well, I am just like Mrs. Maguire. I have to eat. I 
mean, we feel that we are pushed into an economic 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any teachers leaving the school ? 

Mrs. Rerp. Yes, we did. There is a spectator right here now who 
was a teacher in my building, who left last year. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

You say you have got one here that is a spectator that left the school ? 

Mrs. Rei. I took her children. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you say that the health of any of the teachers 
has been affected as a result of this situation ? 

Mrs. Rei. I think so. I think they have become very nervous and 
upset. I am not saying all, but I am saying some have. 

Mr. Grreer. What about the question of promotion, Mrs. Reid# 
What system has been followed in the matter of promoting these 
children ? 

Mrs. Rem. Well, Mr. Gerber, I have 41 children. Most of them 
were fourth grade. I used second grade, first grade, and primer 
books last year. Toward the end of the year, a coaching teacher in 
the building got a few children, about 10, reading out of a ‘third-ers ade 
book. She gave me those 10 children, and I gave her some of my 
real low ones, and then I took those 10 and put a few of my best ones 
with them, and ran them into a third-grade book. 

I never got any further than a third-grade book, the first part of it. 
I did second-grade numbers and first-grade spelling. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find that the colored children that came over 
from the division IT schools were on the grade level that they were 
represented to be? 

Mrs. Rem. No, they were not. 

Mr. Gerser. Was the information reliable? 

Mrs. Rem. No. They were marked satisfactory, when they were 
not. 

Mr. Gerper. I see. 

Were you able to understand the colored students in your class, a 
great many of them ? 

Mrs. Rem. No. They were hard to understand, and sometimes | 
felt—— 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think they understood you? 
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Mrs. Rem. No, I don’t. 

I told Mr. Hilder when I was here that my grandfather said that 
at one time—I don’t know how true this is, but he to!d me at one time 
the schools in this city were integrated, and at that time colored people 
petit ioned to have them separated, because they wanted colored teach- 
ers to teach colored children, and their reason was that they felt that 
colored teachers understood their race better. 

Mr. Gerver. But you say there were a good many of the colored 
students that you could not understand ¢ 

Mrs. Rem. Yes. And I couldn’t understand their talk, and I 
couldn’t understand their line of thinking. Sometimes I was at a 
complete joss. I didn’t know how to handle them in establishing 
habits of behavior, to listen, to ask questions at the right time, to work 
tly, not to disturb the group, and types of things like that, that 
1 could not establish. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you think that the white students who were on the 
erade level that you taught were handicapped as a result of this? 

Mrs. Rem. I have 2 children that were very badly held back, 2 
boys who could have done fourth grade work easily and might have 
gone into fifth-grade books. But I did not have time to get to them. 


Mr. Gerser. Do you think integration has been successful ? 
Mrs. Rem. Mr. Gerber, in my own situation, it has not been a suc- 


cess, 
Mr. Gerser. I see. 
You may take the witness. 
Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mrs. Reid. 


The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, September 20, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE District oF CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
hearing room of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Hon. James C. Davis, of Georgia (presiding), and Hon. 
John Bell Williams, of Mississippi. 

Present also: William N. McLeod, Jr., clerk of the committee; Wil- 
liam Gerber, counsel to the subcommittee; Leonard O. Hilder, George 
W. McCown, and Herrick M. Roland, members of the staff of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Gerber, will you call your next witness, please ? 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Storey, please. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR STOREY, PRINCIPAL OF McFARLAND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Gerper. State your name, please, sir. 

Mr. Storey. Arthur Storey. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Story? 

Mr. Storey. Almost all of my life. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession at this time? 

Mr. Storey. Principal of the McFarland Junior High School. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been in the school system of the District of 
Columbia for how long? 

Mr. Storey. This is my 20th year. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been the principal at McFarland ? 

Mr. Srorey. Ten years. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you teach there prior to that time? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. For about how long? 

Mr. Storey. Nine years. 

Mr. Grrser. Altogether you have been at McFarland for about 19 
years ¢ 

Mr. Storey. That is right. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Storey, what was the school population at McFar- 
land last year, do you recall? 
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Mr. Srorry. Our maximum enrollment last year was about 1,300. 
Mr. Grerser. What was the percentage of white and colored? 

Mr. Storey. In October of last year, we took a race enrollment and 
vas about 50-50. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Mr. Srorry. It was about 50-50 last October. 

Mr. Gerser. What is it this year, do you know? 

Mr. Srorey. I would estimate it is between 60 and 70 percent thus 
far which I have no count. 

Mr. Davis. Sixty and seventy percent what ? 

Mr. Srorry. Colored. 

Mr. Gerver. Have you found, Mr. Storey, since integration that a 
great many of the white students have moved out of your school 
district ? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes. Our neighborhood has been in a state of transi- 
tion, I imagine for about 7 years, and it was once 100 percent white 
neighborhood and it is gradually becoming almost a colored neiglt- 
borhood. 

Mr. Gerver. This way you are going to probably get back to a segre- 
gated school. 

Mr. Srorry. Probably. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Storey, after integration, did you encounter any 
disciplinary problems that you did not have prior ‘to that time? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes; increase in number and type. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Mr. Srorey. An increase in the number and different types. 

Mr. Gerber. As a result of integration, have any teachers, white 
teachers, left your school ? 

Mr. Storey. [ do not know whether they have left because of inte- 
gration. We have had retirements and leaves. I do not think any 
of them have definitely given the reason. 

Mr. Gerver. You do not know why but you have had some leave 
since integration ? 

Mr. Srorrey. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. The disciplinary problems that you speak of, what 
effect did they have on your teachers ? 

Mr. Srorey. A frustrating effect. Last year, for example, we had 
so many discipline problems that teachers would frequently come to 
me and say they felt frustrated and they had a difficult time teaching. 
As I mentioned to you earlier, I felt that if we could remove the 
problems, discipline problems, into special schools, social adjustment 
schools, we could do a much better job of teaching. For the last sev- 
eral years our teachers have had to spend too much time on discipline 
and consequently less on teaching. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, they had more discipline problems than 
they could properly cope with? 

Mr. Srorey. Definitely. 

Mr. Grerper. And it had its effect upon the teaching of the students 
in that school. 

Mr. Srorey. Yes; because it took the teachers’ emotional energy 
and time. 

Mr. Gerser. How about yourself? 

— The same thing holds. I almost became frustrated 
myself. 
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Mr. Gerser. Mr. Storey, can you tell us about some of the discipli- 
nary problems you had last year? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes. They would be such things as stealing, boys 
feeling girls 

Mr. Gerser. Boys doing what? 

Mr. Srorry. Feeling girls—disobedience in the classroom, failure 
to obey teachers, carrying knives, and that type of thing. 

Mr. Gerner. I will ask you if during last year it was necessary for 
you to have the police at the school 
" Mr. Srorry. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerner. Many, or a few times? 

Mr. Srorry. Relatively many. 

Mr. Gerser. Many? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What about the social activities at your school. Have 
they been continued as they were prior to integration ? 

Mr. Srorey. We have curtailed them somewhat but not entirely 
due to integration. We had decided several years ago when our neigh- 
borhood began to change, and the type of pupil changed that we had 
better spend our time more on teaching fundamentals and less on the 
extracurricular activities. Se we have reduced our activity program 
considerably. 

Mr. Gerver. Mr. Storey, I will ask you if during your commence- 
ment last year it was necessary that you have policemen ? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes. I always call police now whenever we have a 
public performance. ‘The reason for that is to protect us from people 
who might come in from the outside. 

Mr. Gerner. Has it been necessary for you to have policemen in 
your school during the linch period 4 

Mr. Srorey. Last year we had the officers in but it was largely be- 
cause of the trouble on the playgrounds, loiterers hanging around, 
and they walked through the building while they were there. 

Mr. Grerser. Mr. Storey, after the schools were integrated, and you 
received the large number of colored students from the division 2 
schools, did vou find that they were on the grade level as reported by 
the records received from the division 2 schools? , 

Mr. Srorey. I did not compare whether they were at their grace 
levels. 

Mr. Grerrer. Did you find that they were on the same grade level 
with the white students that you had in your school? 

Mr. Srorey. I could not say that. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you have an achievement test at any time to deter- 
mine how many belonged in certain grades ? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes; the people who come to us from the sixth grades, 
that is the elementary schools, come to us with their achievement levels 
and that is lower than it used to be. 

Mr. Gerser. That is lower than it used to be? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes. 

_Mr. Gerzer. Do you find in your school many who came from di- 
vision 2 that were not on a sixth-grade reading level ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes; both white and colored. 

Mr. Grrser. Did you find many who were in your eighth grade 
that are on the eighth-grade reading level or below ? 
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Mr. Storey. Many below. 

Mr. Gerser. Predominant numbers, or a great many ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes. I have some figures here you might be inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Grerser. Would you read them ? 

Mr. Srorey. The figures for seventh graders coming into us in 
September of 1956 showed that 30 percent were in reading on the 
seventh-grade level and above. The test does not show whether it is 7, 
8, 9, or 10. 

Mr. Gerser. It is seven or above ? 

Mr. Storey. They will go up to 8th, 9th, or 10th grade. Twenty- 
three percent were on the sixth-grade level. Twenty-three percent were 
on the fifth-grade level. Seventeen percent were on the fourth-grade 
level. Seven percent were on the third-grade level. Did I say 17 
percent for the fourth-grade level ? 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mr. Storey. Yes. This however, when we compared it with last 
year’s figures, indicated a slight improvement in the reading achieve- 
ment level. That isencouraging. 

Mr. Wii1AMs. These are students entering your school this year? 

Mr. Srorey. From the elementary school, and I must make that 
clear, that they are the people who came to us from the elementary 
school, and for whom we had records. Now, this does not include the 
large number of pupils that come to use from out of State. Incident- 
ally, if I may, I would like to say here that that is one of the problems 
that confronts us. I am not sidestepping the responsibility of the 
District of Columbia elementary schools to prepare their children 
adequately for us, but I think that we should realize, too, that many 
of our children are coming to us from States where they do not have 
as high a degree of preparation. 

For example, last year, we took in over 100 people from outside of 
our State, and many of these were ill-prepared. Their standards 
were not the same as ours. | 

Mr. Wi1AMs. Do you not find many coming from former division 
2 schools that are not prepared ? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes; [am not denying that. 

Mr. Wittrams. You are not confining it to students from other 
States? 

Mr. Srorey. That is right. I just wanted to point that out, to give 
you an idea that our problem is increased by the number of people 
coming to us from outside. That is true in our neighborhood because 
we have such a large turnover in our rapidly changing neighborhood. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Mr. Storey, how are you able to teach students on 
the eighth-grade level that are on the third- and fourth-grade read- 
ing level ? 

Mr. Storry. In reading, you mean ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I mean, can a third-grade reader read an eighth- 
grade textbook and understand its content ? 

Mr. Srorry. No. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Srorey. For that purpose, what we try to do is this: We try 
to give those people remedial help in reading. For example, we have 
set up six sections this year for remedial reading. The other thing 
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we do is to try to take these children and give them material on their 
own levels. ‘Obeieanty a person who is studying eighth-grade history 
cannot read an eighth-grade history textbook. So we have borrowed 
from the elementary schools books on their level, and we have used 
certain instructional books in reading on lower levels so they can read 
if they are third- and fourth-grade readers. 

Mr. WiitaMg. In the eighth grade? 

Mr. Storey. That is true. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you call that sound educational practice, or is that 
a condition that was created by integration ? 

Mr. Storey. It is a sound educational practice to take people where 
they are. It is the only thing we can do. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, you are not responsible for the fact 
that they were not able to mature. You have to take them as you find 
them ? 

Mr. Storey. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Gerser. And do the best you can with them. 

Mr. Storey. That is right. 

Mr. Gerber. You would not call that healthy education, would you ? 

Mr. Storey. I would call it a very difficult problem for us. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Storey, I assumed that you grade like many others, 
by I. Q. 

Mr. Storey. We group by I. Q.; yes. 

Mr. Grrser. How do you find that distribution according to I. Q. 
between the white and colored ? 

Mr. Storey. We have no study to base any factual statement on, 
because we do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. Are the colored or the whites predominantly in the 
higher I. Q. levels ? 

Mr. Storey. It would be difficult to say from a factual standpoint, 
since we have not taken the I. Q.’s and set them down. We group 
according to I. Q., that is, in our homogeneous grouping. That is, 
reading ability, arithmetic ability ; and now when we group in sections 
according to that, it is true that the sections of the higher levels of 
achievement have been predominantly white. 

That is true. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any cases of pregnancy in your school 
last year ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes. We had five—I believe it was. 

Mr. Gerser. Five cases of pregnancy ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir; that we knew about. 

Mr. Gerser. That you knew about ? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes. 

Mr. Grreer. There were probably a great many that you did not 
know about? 

Mr. Srorey. That is right. 

_ Mr. Gerser. Mr. Storey, how has been your attendance record since 
integration ? 

Mr. Srorry. We have had more problems in attendance, more diffi- 
culty in getting children to attend regularly, and our attendance record 
is not so high now as it was. 

Mr. Gerzer. What about tardiness and truancy ? 

Mr. Storey. The same thing holds for that. 

Mr. Gerser. It is not good? 
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Mr. Storey. It is not good. 

Mr. Gerser. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Storey, you have been principal at McFarland 
for 10 years, I believe you said ¢ 

Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiitiams. I believe that you also mentioned that the chief 
difliculties which you have encountered or the most outstanding diffi- 
culties that you have encountered in the last several years have been 
in connection with discipline? 

Mr. Srorey. That is right. 

Mr. Wiutuiams. I believe you stated that you found it necessary 
on occasion to request police assistance ¢ 

Mr. Srorry. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Did you find it necessary during your entire tenure 
as principal to request police assistance in order to keep order prior 
to the order integrating the school ? 

Mr. Srorry. No, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. Could you tell us from your own memory how many 
times in 1955, which was the last regular school year, you found it 
necessary to request police assistance 4 

Mr. Srorry. I do not have the figures. I imagine around 50 times. 
Now, this would include calling the police for rumors of fights after 
school and that kind of thing, or boys on the playground, coming in. 
I imagine that is about right, 50 times. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. Storey, on June 11, 1956, the Washington Star 
reported that 34 school race incidents had been reported here in 3 years. 
Four of these incidents were listed at McFarland. This would indi- 
cate or would leave the inference, to say the least, that it was only in 
four cases that you found it necessary to call the police. That is not 
true, is it? 

Mr. Storey. That is not true. 

Mr. Witiiams. How does that compare with the previous years, 
Mr. Storey ? 

Mr. Storey. We called the police more times last year than the year 
before, than ever before. 

Mr. Wittiams. Mr. Storey, you mentioned, also, that you had had 
five cases of pregnancy in 1955. Could you tell us how many cases, 
if you recall, you had of pregnancy in 1954? 

Mr. Srorey. I do not know the exact number. We might run 1 or 2, 
something of that kind or something of that number, before last year. 

Mr. Wittiams. Do you recall having had any such cases in 1953? 

Mr. Srory. No, I do not remember the data for that. We would 
occasionally get a pregnancy. 

Mr. Witiiams. You would have an occasional case of pregnancy ? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witiiams. But am I safe in assuming that since integration 
there has been a sharp upswing in pregnancies in your school ¢ 

Mr. Srorry. This last year’s figure represented an increase over 
what it had been. 

Mr. Wituiams. And that would be an increase of several hundred 
percent or would it be a small increase, percentagewise ? 

Mr. Srorry. Well, if I knew exactly the figures of the year before, 
if we were running 1 or 2 cases every year, then it would be an increase 
of 150 percent, if it were 2, and 500 percent if it were one. 
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Mr. Wiu1AMs. Mr. Storey, with regard to the extracurricular activi- 


social dances ¢ 

Mr. Storey. We decided to do that, at the beginning of the school 
year, the first year of integration. That was a part of our activities 
program. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Was that decision made by the principal and the 
faculty or was it made by the students ? 

Mr. Storey. It was made by the principal. 

Mr. Wituiams. What prompted that decision to discontinue this 
social function, Mr. Storey ¢ 

Mr. Srorry. We decided to discontinue dances for several reasons, 
One, our dance was a senior dance, for graduation. We had long felt 
that it was an unnecessary expense on parents to provide a dress or 
clothing for our graduates and then have to buy another set of cloth- 
ing, dresses particularly for the girls for their dance. But another 
factor was, when we integrated, I felt that it was not the time to have 
such close social contact as dancing. 

It was that and the other factor of feeling that we were ready to 
give it up which convinced me that we would be better off without the 
lances. 

Mr. WituiaMs. This was merely recognizing the realities of the 
social conditions existing in McFarland, is that right / 

Mr. Srorey. Yes. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Storey, you mentioned that the chief problems 
in discipline consisted of stealing, and boys “feeling girls.” I believe 
was a direct quotation from what you said, and carrying knives, fight- 
ing, and disobediénce to authority and so forth. Mr. Storey, did you 
find during the last year a great number of your students who were 
carrying switchblade knives and other similar weapons ? 

Mr. Srorry. No, not a great number. I think stories of switeh- 
blade knives have been exaggerated, Last year | probably confiscated 
only two. Of course, the police are called in immediately in case of 
switch-blade knives because their possession is a violation of the Jaw. 


¥ 


In the case of other knives, there were children carrying knives fre- 
quently, but many boys carry penknives. Now we ask them in our 
school not to bring them to school at all. 

Mr. Witiiams. You indicated, Mr. Storey, that outsiders were mov- 
ing into your school during recess hours and after hours which neces 
sitated requesting police protection from time to time, to keep order. 
Generally, are these outsiders juveniles or are they adults? 

Mr. Srorry. No, 1 would say juveniles, but up to 18 or 19 years old. 

Mr. Witatams. Did they appear to run in gangs or do they run 
individually ¢ 

Mr. Storey. No, as 1,2, or 3, but not as large gangs. 

Mr. Witiiams. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Storey, you stated, I believe, that the neighborhood 
in which your school is located is a changing neighborhood ¢ 

Mr. Storey. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know why that change is taking place / 

Mr. Storey. No, I have often wondered. I considered it an aging 
process that some neighborhoods go through. When I first went into 
that community, 19 years ago, it was relatively new. Young parents 
had moved there and were raising their children, and as these children 
83291—56——6 
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grew up and became married they left. Then apparently many of, 


the parents felt the house was too big for the people and they moved. 
I think it started off as the natural aging of a community. 

Mr. Davis. Has the rate of change increased or remained approxi- 
mately stationary since this integrated school system was set up? 

Mr. Storey. Well, as best I can place it, I would feel that it started 
about 7 or 8 years ago, and it has picked up in tempo until about, or 
has gradually proceeded I would say, until a year or two ago, and 
I believe it is slackening now. I think that there is not so much 
change as it was, although I can make that statement only from the 
school figures that we have transferring in and out, and perhaps real- 
estate men could give you a better and more valid opinion in that 
respect. 

Mr. Davis. You have stated, I believe, that in October of last year, 
of 1955, your school population was about 50-50. 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And that now you would estimate it to be 60 to 70 percent 
colored. Has the rate of change been faster than 10 to 20 percent in 
previous years? 

Mr. Storey. Well, we have been integrated 2 years, and I think the 
first year we had perhaps 150 colored children, which would have been 
between 15 and 20 percent. Last year—no, I think it would be about 
that change each year. 

Mr. Davis. You had 150 colored pupils in 1954? 

Mr. Storey. I cannot say whether that is the beginning or at the end. 
We started off with a small number of colored pupils, and I cannot 
remember the figures. 

Mr. Savin. hen by 1955, had that number increased from 150 up 
to 650% 

Mr. Srorey. From the first year of integration, it increased. 

Mr. Davis. That began in September of 1954, did it not? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, and so we have had 2 years of integration. By the 
end of the last school year, I would say it was somewhere between 50 
and 60 pereent. Now, this year, and this is just an estimate, this Sep- 
tember, based on the number of people who are transferring in and out, 
I would say it is somewhere between 60 and 70 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Well then, if you had 150 in 1954, and it went from 150 
to this figure, am I correct in saying you had 650 colored pupils in 
1955 ? 

Mr. Storey. At the beginning of the last school year, that would be 
approximately 50 gee yes. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that was quite a jump then, was it not, from 150 
to 650? 

Mr. Srorey. From the beginning of the first year of integration, to 
the second year of integration, yes, but all during the year there were 
transfers in and out of our school, and it was gradually raising that 
percentage. 

Mr. Davis. I am not trying to argue with you, and I just want to get 
the facts. Now, it did go from 150 in 1954 to 650 in 1955? 

Mr. Storey. That is my recollection. As I say, the important thing 
about the 150 is the time of the year in 1954-55. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give us any information you can about that? 

Mr. Srorey. I cannot recall the exact number that we started off 
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with. It was low, less than 100. Then in October I believe it was, there 
was a reshufiling of students and we got a number of colored students 
from the neighboring colored schools. I do not remember the total 
number but that might have taken our colored population up to 200. 
But again, as I say, I cannot remember the exact figures. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say then that after that shuffle was made, to 
the best of your judgment, you think that you had around 200% 

Mr. Srorey. At that time, in October, yes. Then, throughout the 
rest of the year, the tendency was if people were transferring, white 
people would be transferring out and the colored people coming in, so 
all during the year there was a steady increase in the percentage of 
colored. 

Mr. Davis. What do you mean by transferring out, Mr. Storey ? 

Mr. Srorey. Leaving McFarland Junior High School, to transfer 
to another junior high school, because they had moved. 

Mr. Davis. Then you have increased then from 650 in 1955, on up to 
probably 70 percent at the present time ? 

Mr. Srorey. That would be my estimate, and I have no figures on 
that. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you mind my interrupting at just one moment ? 
Mr. Storey, I have before me the official census that was furnished 
me by the school administration. The census was taken as of Novem- 
ber 4, 1954, and that shows there were 953 white, and 258 colored in 
your school. The census taken in 1955, as of October 21, 1955, shows 
there were 646 white, a reduction of about 300, and 641 colored, an 
increase of approximately 400. Would that be about right? 

Mr. Srorey. That is about right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you mentioned that some of your teachers had been 
leaving McFarland Junior High School. Could you tell us how 
many ¢ 

Mr. Storey. Well, let me see, if I started with this year, this past 
year, I think there were about five. 

Mr. Davis. How does that compare with teachers leaving in the 
previous years? 

Mr. Srorry. It may be a little more. Ordinarily we would have a 
faculty change of, say 3 or 4 teachers at the end of each year. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you mentioned in your answers to Mr. Gerber 
that these disciplinary problems had had a frustrating effect on the 
teaching staff. How was that manifested ? 

Mr. Srorry. The teachers were spending time in taking care of dis- 
cipline problems, rather than doing their job which they wanted to 
do, and that is teach pupils. 

Mr. Davis. Did that have a direct effect upon the education which 
the pupils received in the classroom ? 

Mr. Srorey. Naturally. Anything that takes away or saps the 
energies of teachers is going to result in poor instruction for the pupils. 
Teachers can only give so much, and when any other factors operate to 
reduce that strength, it operates at the pupil’s loss. That 1s why I 
am so interested in seeing, or rather in giving you the idea of these 
adjustment schools, where we could put problem children who cannot 
get along in the ordinary school setup, who are sapping the energies 
of teachers and preventing them from carrying out their job of 
teaching. 
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If we could put them in special schools for special teachers, it would 
perform two services. One, it would permit the teachers to do a bet- 
ter job of teaching and second, it might be possible to give them some 
help. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what articles have been stolen? You mentioned 
that stealing was one of the problems. 

Mr. Srorey. Things like pocketbooks, textbooks strangely enough, 
other personal possessions, money, and that type of thing. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the problem of boys feeling girls 
which you mentioned in your testimony, just what did that consist of ? 

Mr. Storey. In a crowded corridor, boys would bump against girls, 
perhaps put their hands on them. I would get complaints from par- 
ents about that. 

Mr. Davis. Was that done where the members of the faculty could 
see it or was it done surreptitiously ¢ 

Mr. Srorey. Surreptitiously. 

Mr. Davis. And it would be brought to your attention by the parents 
of the girl in question ¢ 

Mr. Srorry. Yes; or by many of the girls, and sometimes they 
would not take it there, they would come to the office and complain 
to the female assistant principal or to me that certain boys had been 
fresh. 

Mr. Davis. Was there any kind of protection afforded to the girls 
against that conduct? 

Mr. Storey. Well, it would be difficult in some cases to establish 
whether the act was intentional. A boy could say, “I was pushed,” 
but where we felt it was intentional we would call in the parent or 
write the parent a letter or contact the parent, and explain that such 
conduct was not to be tolerated here. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned that you had quite an influx of students 
coming in from other States. I believe you said there were more than 
100 who came into your school, coming in from other States. 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Did that result from families moving in, or did it result 
from pupils being sent from other States to live with relatives 4 

Mr. Srorey. Both. But it is largely a matter of families moving 
in, families moving into this neighborhood from which families are 
moving out. 

Mr. Davis. From what States, if you can tell us with any degree 
of accuracy, did these people move in ? 

Mr. Srorry. Most of the Eastern and Southern States, and more 
from the Southern States than from the Northern States. That is 
Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Davis. Did I understand you to say that with reference to 
pupils in the eighth grade who were reading on a third grade level, 
that you would borrow third-grade books and teach these pupils from 
a third-grade textbook ? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes; we even buy textbooks on a lower reading level 
so that we can work with them. Sometimes we borrow eos from the 
elementary schools, but most of the time we try to acquire our own 
because we know that we are going to need them. 

Mr. Davis. Why is a third-grade level student being carried in 
the eighth-grade class, Mr. Storey? 
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Mr. Srorry. They come to us with certification for seventh-grade 
level. They are older children. So, we take them. Of course, all 
children who are junior high schoo] age are not going to be adle to 
read on the seventh-grade level. A child with an I. Q. of 75 may 
not ever read on the eighth-grade level. Now, if we are going to 
take these people with low abilities, we will have to take them with a 
decreased ability to read. 

Mr. Davis. Well, what is the net effect of pushing a child along, 
say in the eighth grade—you have already stated he did not have the 
capacity to receive learning from these texts that are taught in the 
eighth geri ade and you get the third- grade books and teach him those 
what is the net effect of pushing a child along in that way? Will 
he finally goon and get a dip! oma, and be eraduated / 

Mr. Srorry. Yes: we have spec ial classes for these people, who are 
slow learners, as we call them. They are called atypical classes, and 
at the end of, or completion of 3 years of junior high high school, if 
their teachers feel that they have acquired as much as their ability 
permits, they will receive a junior high school diploma. 

Mr. Davis. Whether they have really been educated or not, they 
will get that diploma ? 

Mr. Srorry. They will receive a diploma. 

Mr. Davis. And that is regardless of their actual achievement or 
the actual achievement level / 

Mr. Srorry. Well, it is considered in regard to their ability. That 
is one of these people who might have a reading level on the third 
or fourth grade, would not have the normal ability, but he is put in 
a special class. Now, he is passed on because it is recognized that he 
does not have the ability. On the other hand, there are other people 
who have normal ability who are not reading on their grade level and 
that is what we are trying to do something about. 

Mr. Davis. So really, in the same graduating class, there would be 
some who had been educated, and some who had probably been half 
educated, and some who maybe had been educated a way down the 
scale even below that? 

Mr. Srorry. Their educational achievements will vary widely. 

Mr. Davis. I think that that is all. 

Mr. Grerser. Mr. Storey, I believe that prior to integration, you also 
had picnics in your school. 

Mr. Storey. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you abandon the holding of those picnics after 
integr ation ! 

Mr. Srorry. There are a few given now, but I have disc souraged 
teachers from picknicking because of the loiterers in the park lar gely. 
I feel it is not always safe. 

Mr. Gerper. You cannot have them now as you did prior to integra- 
tion? 

Mr. Srorry. They do not have them now so much and as I say, I 
discourage the teachers from taking children out. 

Mr. Gerper. Well, Mr. Storey, as I gather from your testimony, 
there were many many incidents created as a result’ of integration, 
is that right? 

Mr. Srorry. We had had many problems along with integration. 

Mr. Gerver. And many incidents? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gerser. So that the statement made in the Washington Post 
that integration was effected in the District of Columbia without inci- 
dent, is a false statement. Am I correct about that, in the light of 
your testimony ? 

Mr. Srorey. It would depend on the definition of “incident.” 

Mr. Gerser. I am talking about the incidents that you have spoken 
of in the schools. 

Mr. Storey. If you are using incidents in the same term or the same 
way that I am, then there have been incidents. 

Mr. Gerser. There have been incidents? 

Mr. Storey. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. That is all. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Storey, would you say that the level of achieve- 
ment in your school in the 2 years since integration, has gone up or 
has it been depressed ? 

Mr. Srorey. I would say that the level of achievement in our lower 
end has probably gone down. But as long as we can practice group- 
ing, where we can place children of almost equal abilities in certain 
groups, our achievement level would not be affected on the high levels 
as it will be on the lower levels where we have had lower achievement. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, to put the question in another way, perhaps 
more graphically, has your average ninth grade graduate today 
attained the same level of scholastic achievement as your average: 
ninth grade graduate in the year preceding integration / 

Mr. Storey. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I am talking about averages. 

Mr. Srorry. Yes; because I believe that our grouping of academic 
business and other students has enabled us to maintain the standards 
for academic people and that is shown in our failure rate which this 
year adeiael a great deal over the previous years, which indicates 
that we are not dropping our standards but rather more people are 
failing. 

Mr. Wittaams. Then your school is more or less an exception to the 
general rule based on the testimony that we heard peohiodbers ; is that 
not true, or did you hear the testimony ¢ 

Mr. Storey. No. I say that our lower people have standards, we 
have had to lower them in order to take care of these people who have 
lower standards, on the lower side of the scale. But 1 do not feel 
on the upper end, that we have. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. There are two ways to do it, as I understand it, are 
there not, Mr. Storey? Either you can reduce your standards to 
permit all of the children to pass, or you can keep your standards at 
the same level and fail those who fail to attain those standards? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witxiiams. You have chosen the latter as a means of conducting 
your business in your school, then. 

Mr. Srorry. Partially, I think that we are maintaining standards 
in the upper end, but I think that we have had to lower standards for 
the lower brackets. I think it is a compromise between the two. But 

I do not think that our able children should suffer because of the 
mt range in ability which we are apparently having. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. You are quite right. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, very much, Mr. Storey. 
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Mr. GerBer. Just one moment. I may have one more question I 
want to ask. 

That is all. Thank you. ! 

Mr. Gerper. May I call Mrs. Fannie R. Dorsey ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FANNIE R. DORSEY, PRINCIPAL, DOUGLAS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Gerser. Will you state your name, please / 

Mrs. Dorsey. Mrs. Fannie R. Dorsey. 

Mr. Gerser. These newspaper people have complained to me that 
they don’t know how to spell some of these names. We will sort of 
educate them a little bit. 

Would you mind spelling your name ¢ 

Mrs. Dorsry. F-a-n-n-i-e R. D-o-r-s-e-y. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in the District / 

Mrs. Dorsey. All of my life. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession / 

Mrs. Dorsey. I am the principal of the Douglas Junior High 
School. 

Mr. Gerper. You have been in the school system for how long? 

Mrs. Dorsey. This is my 38th year. 

Mr. Gerser. And you are principal and have been for how long 
at Douglas? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I have been principal at Douglas for 6 years. 

Mr. Gerser. And prior to that time, I imagine you were a teacher? 

Mrs. Dorsey. No; I was principal at other schools. I have been 
a principal since 1942. 

Mr. Gerper. Will you give us the names of the schools that you 
were principal of prior to the time that you came to Douglas, please ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. The Thomas Combination Elementary and Junior 
High School, and then the Merritt Combination Elementary and 
Junior High School, and before that the Anthony Bowen Elementary 
School, and before that I was a teacher in the junior high school. 

Mr. Gerper. Last year how many students did you have in your 
school ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. Well, we had a peak enrollment of about 1,086. 

Mr. Gerber. How many of those were colored and how many were 
white? 

Mrs. Dorsey. Our peak enrollment of white in the fall was approxi- 
mately 22, and when we closed in June we had 5. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, your white enrollment reduced itself 
from 22 to 5. 

Mrs. Dorsey. I might say that I had a mixture in 1954, also, the 
first year of integration. 

Mr. Grrser. How many did you have? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I had one non-Negro student and he was a Chinese, 
und he was the first non-Negro student transferred from a former 
white school. 

Mr. Gerser. So that you had 1 in 1954, and you started out with 
22 in 1955, and wound up with 5. 

Mrs. Dorsey. I would like to say that I lost 17 of the 22 in February 
at the opening of the Hart Junior High School and they had been 
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attending Douglas on a temporary basis while Hart was being com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Gerser. So that so far as you are concerned, you have been 
conducting throughout your school tenure during those 37 years, .in 
practically all colored schools ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. Except for the last 3 years, including this year. 

Mr. Grrser. The few whites that you had ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grrser. Have you had any disciplinary problems of any kind 
in your schools? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I have had the disciplinary problems that I have 
always had; no more and no less. 

Mr. Gerser. The routine problems ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gersrer. You could, of course, recognize no difference in disci- 
plinary problems since integration because your school has not been 
integrated / 

Mrs. Dorsry. Not to any extent. 

Mr. Gerser. While you had this handful of white students at your 
school, did you find any difficulties between any of those white students 
and the colored students ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. None whatever. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any fights of any kind that you had to 
stop ¢ 

Mrs. Dorsry. Not any. 

Mr. Grerser. None at all ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. No. I told the first gentleman about a near fight that 
was prevented before it started. 

Mr. Gerser. That you prevented ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. You do have, of course, like many other schools, trouble- 
makers ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. And you find them everywhere / 

Mrs. Dorsey. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find now as great an interest in learning as you 
did some years back in your school ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. In my individual school ? 

Mr. Gereer. We are just talking about your school. 

Mrs. Dorsey. I have not noticed any difference as the years have 
passed. 

Mr. Gerser. You have noticed no difference at all ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. No. 

Mr. Gerster. Your school being a junior high school, the achievement 
tests given on the eighth-grade level was given to your eighth graders 
as well ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. They didn’t slight you ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. No. 

Mr. Gerper. I think that in the word-meaning test, you had about 
358 students that were tested ? 


Mrs. Dorsey. That sounds like the enrollment in the eighth grade. 


Mr. Gerser. It sounds like the right figure, does it not ? 
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Mrs. Dorsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. The achievement test results showed that 107 of those 
358 were on a fourth-grade reading level 

Mrs. Dorsry. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Gerser. Did that cause you any difficulty in educating those 
eighth-grade students ¢ 

"Mrs. Dorsry. It caused me great concern. 

Mr. Gerser. It caused you great concern ‘ 

Mrs. Dorsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What did you have to do in order to take care of the 
107 that graded on a fourth-grade level ¢ 

Mrs. Dorsey. I took care of that when they came, in that we have 
always had homogeneous groupings by ac hievement levels, and we 
differentiate the teaching to agree with the level. 

Mr. Gerner. In other words, you continue to teach, those fourth- 
crade students on a fourth-grade level ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think it was fair to send those fourth-grade 
students in to your eighth-grade class ¢ 

Mrs. Dorsey. We didn’t send all of them. 

Mr. Gerser. I am not talking about you; you didn’t send them. 

Mrs. Dorsry. They came to me in the seventh grade; that would be 
the seventh grade, when they come in. That is the seventh grade. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think it was fair and good education: ial prac- 
tice to send children to you who were on a fourth-grade reading level 
to be taught in the seventh grade, or in the eighth grade? 

Mrs. Dorsrty. Well, 1 might have a personal opinion, but since 
I couldn’t do anything about it—— 

Mr. Gerser. You couldn't do anything about it ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. You have taught, as I understand it, in division II 
schools ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. That is right. 

Mr. WituraMs. For, I believe, 38 years ? 

Mrs. Dorsry. Oh, no; 38 is the full total of service. It was 2414 
years as a teacher and that 38 includes the teaching and principal. 

Mr. WituaMs. That is enough, anyhow, to qualify you on the basis 
of experience. 

Mrs. Dorsey. I wouldn’t want to have the 24 put on top of the 38. 

Mr. Wititams. On yesterday, Mr. Sharpe, the president of the 
school board, testified that the division II schools and the division I 
schools use the same textbooks. He testified that they had virtually 
the same curriculum. 

He testified that the same amount of money was spent per pupil in 
the two schools. Yet, testimony adduced here would indicate that 
the level of achievement in the District division II schools was some- 
what below that of the average level of the division I schools. 

In addition, I might add that Mr. Sharpe testified, also, that the 
same caliber teachers taught the children in the division IT schools 
what below the average level of the division I schools. 

Do you recognize the disparity that was indicated by Mr. Sharpe 
aS between the achievements of the students in the division IT and 
division I schools? 
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Mrs. Dorsey. I am sorry. Your question got a little involved, and 
I got lost. Would you mind going through it again ? 

Mr. Wriit1ams. I am sorry. ‘Do you agree with Mr. Sharpe that 
there was a disparity in the levels of achievement in the two divisions 
of schools ¢ 

Mrs. Dorsey. Well, I would have very limited information con- 
cerning the levels of achievement in division I. 

Mr. Witu1Ams. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. During the 38 years, did you say 38 years in the school 
system ¢ 

Mrs. Dorsry. This is the beginning of the 38th year. 

Mr. Davis. During the 38 years in the school system, what has been 
the facilities, or what has been the nature of the f facilities in the 
schools where you have taught as compared with the facilities in the 
division I schools? 

Mrs. Dorsey. Well, again, except for going into an occasional di- 
vision I school for a meeting, I wouldn't know what their facilities 
were. 

Mr. Davis. Have you had adequate facilities in the various schools 
where you have taught ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. Well, during the teaching, but definitely during my 
principaling of these various schools, we have had some very inade- 
quate facilities. 

Mr. Davis. Well, back over the period of years, have you had good 
schoolrooms and good schoolhouses ¢ 

Mrs. Dorsey. Well, I taught at the Shore Junior High School 
located at Seventh and Florida Avenue, Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
and as I recall, that school was turned over to division II in 1927, 
when it was vacated by the former McKinley school of division I. 

The McKinley moved into a new building, I believe, and the Shore 
Junior High School moved into the leftover building. 

Mr. Davis. So that the facility in which you went was that in 1927? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I think that was the year. 

Mr. Davis. Was it, in fact, the same facility which division I had 
been using ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. Yes; that they left. 

Mr. Davis. Well, let me ask you this: Was it in as good condition 
when you used it as it was when the division I used it ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I dare say, during their final year—we found it just 
about as it had been in their final year. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, about your teaching staff, has your teaching 
staff been adequate and have you had good teachers in the schools 
where you have served ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. Well, there was a period, you might say, during the 
war period when we did not have adequate teachers. Our classes 
were very large because of the shortage of teachers. 

Mr. Davis. Was that just a shortage i in your school, or was that a 
general shortage throughout the country ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I think it was more acute in our schools. 

Mr. Davis. Was that the only time that you have had any shortage? 

Mrs. Dorsey. Well, I mean only after I became a principal would 
I know about the relationship between the number of teachers and 
the number of pupils to be taught. As a teacher I would know only 
my individual situation. 
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Mr. Davis. Did you have the same facilities with reference to desks 
and books and other school facilities that the division I had, and that 
the other schools in division IT had ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I dare say—you mean the physical things for it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mrs. Dorsey. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what is your enrollment this year? 

Mrs. Dorsry. The last count was 959. 

Mr. Davis. How many teachers do you have there now? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I have 43. 

Mr. Davis. What average classes do you have per teacher ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. My classes, the smallest that I have ever had. I have 
a number of classes in the 20’s, and I have no class in the 40’s. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Wirtiams. In line with the question that I asked you a few 
minutes ago, and in connection with the reply to my question regard- 
ing the equal opportunities which were accorded division I and divi- 
sion IT students, or the equality of opportunity, did I understand your 
answer correctly to indicate that you had no basis on which to make 
a comparison ? 

Mrs. Dorsey. I had very little basis on which to make a comparison. 
The only time I went into a division I school was to attend a meeting, 
and that would be after the school had been dismissed and usually in 
the library or some such room. 

Mr. Witutams. I think that that is all. 

Mr. Gerser. I will call Mr. Wilmer Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF WILMER BENNETT, PRINCIPAL, HINE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Gerber. Would you state your name, please, sir? 

Mr. Bennerr. Wilmer Bennett. 

Mr. Grrser. How long have you lived here ? 

Would you mind spelling your first name / 

Mr. Bennetr. W-i-]-m-e-r. 

Mr. Gerser. It is not for my benefit, but for the benefit of the press, 
Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett, how long have you lived in the District ? 

Mr. Bennett. All of my life. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Bennert. I am the principal of the Hine Junior High School. 

Mr. Gerner. You have been in the schools for how long? 

Mr. Bennett. Since 1937, except for 314 years when I was in the 
United States Navy. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been principal ? 

Mr. Benner. Since October 1, 1954. 

Mr. Gerser. Your tenure as principal has been continuously at 
Hine Junior High? 

Mr. Bennett. As principal; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your school population last year, Mr. 
—— ¢ 

. Bennerr. [think a maximum was 735. 
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Mr. Gerser. What was the percentage of white and colored that 
you had ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. In October of last year it was 53 percent colored 
and 47 percent white. 

Mr. Gerper. What is it this year ? 

Mr. Bennerr. | estimate around 70 percent. 

Mr. Grerser. 70 percent colored 4 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. The white students are leaving your neighborhood ? 

Mr. Bennerr. They have moved out; yes, sir, they have. 

Mr. Wintiams. What is your total se hool popul: ition ? 

Mr. Bennett. This year about 825, at the present time. 

Mr. Gerser. You say a great many of the white students have 
moved out of your neighborhood / 

Mr. Bennetr. They have; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Bennett, after integration did you encounter any 
unusual disciplinary problems that you didn’t have prior to inte 
gration ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I would have to answer that by saying of course | 
was not at this school before integration: I was assistant principal 
at another junior high school over across the river for 4 years. 

Mr. Gerser. How did your disciplinary problems after integration 
compare with those that you saw in the school where you were assistant 
principal ? 

Mr. Bennerr. [think they were more difficult. 

Mr. Gerser. They were more difficult ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What did those problems consist of, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Well, such things as maybe more fights; there were 
problems about theft; there were problems of using of bad language, 
and that general type of thing. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you have a lot of that? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, a pretty good bit. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have much vulgar language over there / 

Mr. Bennerr. I wouldn’t say a great amount, but there was some. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any cases of indecent exposure of the 
person ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, I have had 2 or 3 of those. 

Mr. Gerser. What did you do about them ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I made a report to my immediate superior, and that is 
referred or given for referral to our pupil study and appraisal depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Gerver. Was anything done about those ? 

Mr. Bennerr. It was temporary exclusion. 

Mr. Gerser. Did they come back ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, since then the boy transferred to another schoo! 
and I think he is still out. 

Mr. Gerner. What has happened to your social problems over there 4 
Tam talking about dances and things of that kind. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, we keep the social affairs to a minimum. We 
have no dances. As I said, before I went to this school, I understand 
they had dances, but they were sponsored by the Recreation Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and they used to have them, I 
think, every other Friday night, but they have eliminated them. 
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Mr. Gerser. Eliminated the dances? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. Mr. Bennett, these disciplinary problems that you 
speak of, did it take up a lot of your time as principal ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, quite a bit of time. 

Mr. Gerver. It interfered with your duties as principal? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, I would say so. I feel that we need to spend 
a lot of time in helping to improve instruction, and to give leadership 
in the educational program, and you can’t do it when you don’t have 
but so much time and you have spend time on these things which are 
important. 

Mr. Gerper. How did the disciplinary problem affect your teachers ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I think many of those were frustrated, and they 
didn’t know how to handle this situation. 

Mr. Gerser. They hadn’t had that sort of a situation prior to 
integration ? 

Mr. Bennett. Many of them had not had that; that is true. 

Mr. Gerver. Mr. Bennett, did you have any cases of pregnancy over 
there ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Gerper. Many of them ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Last year we reported 10. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you have any vandalism of any kind; any destruc- 
tion of property ? 

Mr. Bennett. Not to any great extent. We had some. 

Mr. Gerser. What did you do about it? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, we attempt to make, if the child has willfully 
damaged, I try to impress upon parents that it is a teaching opportun- 
ity, and the child has to earn the money if it isn’t a large amount to 
pay for it. The care of textbooks was another problem. 

Mr. Grerser. What about thefts and did you have any thefts? 

Mr. Bennerr. We have had some; yes. 

Mr. Gerver. Now, we have talked about a lot of white students 
leaving the integrated schools. Have you had any colored parents 
that have taken children out of your school, and put them back into— 
we might say all-colored schools ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I have had requests for those. 

Mr. Gerper. You have had requests for those? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You have colored parents that wanted to take their 
colored children out of your school and put them into an all-colored 
school ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I have had requests for that. 

Mr. Grerper. They thought they could get a better education there 
than they could by being mixed up? 

Mr. Bennerr. They didn’t put it or didn’t say that in so many 
words. 

Mr. Gerser. They would much rather have that arrangement? 

Mr. Bennett. That is the way they expressed it. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Bennett, did you find that the colored students 
that came to your junior high school from the colored elementary 
schools were on the grade level as represented by the report that 
they brought with them ? 
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Mr. Bennerr. We never made a study of that. We found some 
discrepancies. I think that you find a number of them come through, 
white and colored. We have never made a study of that particular 
thing. 

Of course, they are retested after a while, after they have been in 
junior high school, when they get to the eighth grade. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if after they were retested you found 
any that were on lower levels than the seventh grade? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, yes, we found a few. We found some that 
way. 

Mr. Gerser. How far down the line? 

Mr. Bennerr. I would guess 

Mr. Gerser. I am talking about reading level, for instance. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would say 1 or 2 years. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any on the third-grade level ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. We had a few last year. 

Mr. Gerser. Is it possible 

Mr. Bennerr. Pardon me. You meant coming into the school? 

Mr. Grerper. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes; we had some last year on a third-grade level. 

Mr. Gerper. Can you teach your child on a third-grade level on a 
seventh-grade level ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think it is sound educational theory or policy. You 
have to go down to meet the child where he is, and try to raise him up 
as far as you can, toward where he ought to be. We certainly couldn't 
teach or gear everything we teach in the seventh-grade level with 
those third-grade students. 

Mr. Gerser. How was it possible for him to get up there if he was 
on a third-grade level ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I don’t think it is possible for some of them, any 
child who is below normal intelligence. Some of them will never 
achieve the actual level where maybe they should be. You have to 
just do the best you can and raise them up, but you can each year, and 
the teachers have conscientiously tried to bring them up as far as 
they can toward the ideal, or where they should be. 

Mr. Gerser. Are you still accepting them where they come to you 
below the fourth-grade level ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No. There is a new policy we have in junior high 
schools now where they have to achieve at least that for this time, 
and it is a transition period and we expect later to go higher for a 
higher requirement before they come in. 

Mr. Gerver. Do you have many atypical classes in your school? 

Mr. Bennett. I have five. 

Mr. Gerser. For the benefit of the committee, would you explain 
to them what we mean by atypical? 

Mr. Bennett. Atypical pupil is those who range in I. Q. from 75 
to below, and many of those are the ones who read on the 2d- and 
3d-grade levels. They need special attention, and we have special 
teachers assigned to those classes. 

They are very small; that is, small compared to their other size 
classes. Ideally, it should be around 18. We have to run them 
around 22 or 23. 

Mr. Gerser. You have five of those classes ? 

Mr. Bennett. I have five right now. 
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Mr. Grerser. Five atypical classes, teaching children who don’t be- 
long in the junior high school ? 

Mr. Bennerr. W ell, I wouldn’t say—I would question whether you 
ought to say they belong i in there. 

Mr. GERBER. A child on a 3d- -grade reading level, can he master a 
textbook in the 7th grade? 

Mr. Bennett. No; he can’t; and of course these classes 

Mr. Grerser. Would he understand what is in the textbook ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No; he could not. But these teachers are trying, 
or they are using material especially set up for them, and we have a 
special curriculum for these atypical children. The teachers try to 
work with them on those things, and try to teach them. They stress 
a good deal of the fundamentals, and they try to work with them on 
character training and citizenship and just do the best they can, and 
make the best possible citizens that we can. 

Mr. Gerper. You are doing the best you can with what you have 
got ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. From your experience in the last couple of years, would 
you say that in the division II schools they had what 1 may term 

“automatic promotion” ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think they did. I think all through the elementary 
field that is what was done. 

Mr. Gerper. They were promoted regardless of whether they 
achieved ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. It would appear to be that way. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Bennett, do you think that integration of the 
District of Columbia schools was a little hasty? 

Mr. Bennett. I think if we had approached it with a little more 
moderation, and if we had made a little more preparation, we could 
be doing a better job. 1 think it is improving. 

Mr. Gereer. In other words, you don’t think that there was very 
much preparation for it 

Mr. Bennett. There was some preparation, but I think if we had 
gone a little slower we could have made more preparation, and know- 
ing more about these children that are coming to us. 

Mr. Gerser. How long do you think it is going to take for integra- 
tion to succeed in the District of Columbia under the present system ? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know. That is a difficult question to answer. 
Maybe 5 or 10 years. It is just my personal opinion. 

Mr. Grerser. That is all. 

Mr. Witutrams. Mr. Bennett, you went to Hine, I believe, in 1954? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 

Mr. Witurams. You had been assistant principal at another school 
prior tothat time. What school was that ? 

Mr. Bennerr. That isthe Sousa Junior High School. 

Mr. Witiiams. Was that a division I or division IT school ? 

Mr. Benner. Divisio I. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. It was a division I school ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wi1ams. Approximately how many students did they have 
at that school, if you recall ? 

Mr. Bennerr. When I left there, I believe there were around 700 
or 750. I can’t remember that exact figure as to what that was. 
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Mr. WituiaMs. But it was a school of comparably the same size 
student body that you now have; is that right ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Almost; yes. 

Mr. Wu11aMs. You indicated that you had 735. 

Mr. Bennerr. Last year, the first year 1 was there we only had 
515, and we were a smaller school then. 

Mr. WituiamMs. Mr. Bennett, you are familiar, of course, with the 
general level of achievement of the students that you had in Sousa 
and the students that you now have in Hine. 

Mr. Bennert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WituiaMs. | realize that you have no definite yardstick to go by 
in answering this question, and so necessarily it will have to be an- 
swered with your own opinion based on your experience as an official] 
in the two schools: Was the level of achievement of the average stu- 
dent in the same class as high or higher in Sousa in 1953 than in Hine 
in 1955? 

Mr. Bennerr. I think it would be higher at Sousa. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. It would be higher ? 

Mr. Bennert, Yes, sir. I would say that Hine has been in a dif- 
ferent economic level neighborhood, and it has not had the same 
atypical child as you had at Sousa. 

Mr. Wituiams. At Sousa you did have underprivileged white chil- 
dren in some of the lower economic levels ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, we did; that is right. 

Mr. WititaMs. So any school that you take is necessarily going to 
have across section of students; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. WitiraMs. To varying degrees, of course. So when we discuss 
these standards and levels of achievement, necessarily we have to 
take the average of all of them. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. WitutamMs. Did you encounter similar disciplinary problems at 
Sousa as you encountered at Hine ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. There were some; some the same and some we did not. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Relatively speaking, how much more time do your 
teachers have to spend at Hine in keeping order and maintaining 
discipline than your teachers had to spend at Sousa ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I would say maybe it is twice as much. I am just 
guessing at that, and I don’t know how much time they are spending. 
I do think this vear we have started off much better than we have in 
any of the other 2 years. 

Mr. Witt1Ams. Now, you mentioned that you had 10 pregnancies in 
1955. Do you recall how many you had in 1954? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t recall exactly, but I think it was 2 or 3. 

Mr. Wiixiams. Do you recall how many you had in your last year 
at Sousa ? 

Mr. Bennerr. One or two. 

Mr. Wit1ams. Do you recall any year at Sousa when it exceeded 
1 or 2 or 3, possibly ? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t believe I do. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Now, you mentioned that you had at Hine five 
atypical classes; that is, the children in the low levels of achievement. 
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Can you give us a breakdown by race of the students in those atypi- 
cal classes? 

Mr. Bennett. We keep no records on that. That would be very 
difficult for me to do. There are about 90 to 100, I guess, in those 
classes. I don’t know. I would guess maybe two-thirds are colored 
and one-third white. 

Mr. Wiu1ams, Two-thirds are colored ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would estimate that, and we keep no records by 
race, and so I would have to just guess at that. 

Mr. Witu1ams. To the best of your knowledge, about two-thirds of 
them are colored ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would estimate that offhand; yes. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Mr. Bennett, have you ever found it necessary, as 
principal of Hine Junior High School, to request police assistance or 
protection or help in maintaining discipline or in averting possible 
cases of violence ? 

Mr. Bennett. The main difficulty we have is with loiterers. They 
have assisted in the playground at lunch time, and I have my several 
men teachers out there who help supervise the playground at lunch 
time. They have been there to try to help and sometimes we had 
these loiterers, 18- or 19-year-old boys, and then after school if there 
has been some evidence of a fight brewing, we have had them come to 
maintain that. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. You have had to call on the police from time to 
time ? 

Mr. Bennetr. I have called them a number of times; yes. 

Mr. Wittrams. A number of times? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witt1aMs- I won’t ask you to estimate how many, because I 
am quite sure that you can’t, but it is not an uncommon thing to find 
yourself having to call the police under such circumstances? 

Mr. Bennetr. I would call them; yes. 

Mr. Wixx1aMs. It is not an uncommon thing for you to have to call 
the police, is it? 

Mr. Bennett. You mean by that I would have to call them every 
day or quite often? 

Mr. WitxiaMs. I don’t mean that. Is it something that happens 
fairly often, or is it isolated to the extent of maybe once or twice 
a year? 

Mr. Bennett. It is more than once or twice a year; I would have 


# to say that. We have had to call them maybe 25 or 30 times. We 


have a police officer who is a safety officer, and he works with our 
AAA patrol, and he is there in and out with us most of the time. I 
would say most of the difficulty we have had where we have had to 


» call them has been on the playground, and before or after school. 


_ We have the thing under control in the classrooms and in the school 
itself. 


Mr. Witi1aMs. That is all. 


Mr. Davis. What is the address of Hine Junior High, Mr. Ben- 
nett, and where is it located ? 


Mr. Bennett. That is at 7th and K Streets SW. 


Mr. Davis. Is that in a location where the population is changing? 
Mr. Bennett. Yes, it is. 
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Mr. Davis. To what extent, if you are able to say, is that popula- 
tion changing from white to colored ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I would only give you the approximate figures 
on what is happening to our school population. e first year of in- 
tegration we had about 20 percent colored. 

{r. Davis. That was 1954? 

Mr. Bennett. 1954-55. Last year it was about 53 percent colored. 
When I gave you that estimate a while ago, it was just a rough esti- 
mate, because we don’t keep any close count. But I would estimate 
about 70 percent now. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
We will recess now until 2: 30 this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 11: 34 a. m., a recess was taken until 2: 30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. ) 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order. 

Call your first witness. 

Mr. Gerrer. Call Mrs. Denton, please. 

Will you please state your name? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY DENTON, TEACHER, BARNARD 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mrs. Denton. Mrs. Dorothy Denton. 

Mr. Gerser. You spell your name D-e-n-t-o-n ? 

Mrs. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. You live in the District of Columbia? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have lived here for how long? 

Mrs. Denton. 21 years. 

Mr. Grerser. What business or profession are you engaged in, Mrs. 
Denton ? 

Mrs. Denton. Teaching in the elementary school. 

Mr. Gerver. You have been teaching for how long? 

Mrs. Denton. In the District of Columbia 51% years. 

Mr. Gerber. What grade have you taught in the last several years? 

Mrs. Denton. Fourth. 

Mr. Gerser. At what school ? 

Mrs. Denton. The last 2 years at Barnard. 

Mr. Gerber. Barnard Elementary School? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. Before that at Brightwood. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, at the time you came to Barnard, Barnard was 
an integrated school; is that right? 

Mrs. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. And when you taught at Brightwood, that was an all- 
white school ? 

Mrs. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. How many students did you have in your fourth-grade 
class last year? 

Mrs. DENTON. Forty-three. Forty-four at one time; forty-three 
at another ; and of course it varies. Sometimes it went down to 40. 
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Mr. GERBER. What was the percentage of white and colored that 
you had? Do you recall? 

Mrs. Denton. In the beginning of the year it was exactly half. 
Later on, the colored children moved in, and the white children moved 
out, until by the end of the year it would have been about three-fifths 
to tworfifths. 

Mr. Gerser. Three-fifths colored and two-fifths white? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find after integration that a great many 
white people moved out of that school district ? 

Mrs. Denton. Very many. 

Mr. Gerver. And the white children left that school ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have any idea where those white people moved 
to! 

Mrs. Denton. Virginia and Maryland. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find teaching at Barnard more difficult than 
you did at Brightwood ? 

Mrs. Denton. Very much so. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. May I interrupt you, Mr. Gerber, to find out where 
this school is located ¢ 

Mrs. Denton. Brightwood School is at 13th and Nicholson, and 
Barnard School is at 5th and Decatur. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Is that Northeast? Southeast? 

Mrs. Denton. Northwest. Excuse me. Both of them Northwest. 
They are quite close together. 

Mr. Gereer. Did you encounter any unusual disciplinary problems 
at Barnard, that you hadn’t encountered at Brightwood ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Wiutt1ams. Many? Or few? 

Mrs. Denton. They are increasing. 

Mr. WiuraMs. They are increasing ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Was the discipline problem good, or bad, at Barnard 
last year ? 

Mrs. Denton. Last year? I wouldn’t say it was good at any time, 
because the discipline problem has been getting worse in the last 
few years, the last couple of years. But it is going from good, or me- 
dium-good, to bad, in my opinion. 

Mr. Gerpser. Did you have very much fighting over there last year? 

Mrs. Denton. There were quite a few instances of fighting. 

Mr. Gerser. In the classroom ? 

Mrs. Denton. The children do fight in the classroom. But of course 
that is easily squelched. But on the playground and on the way 
home from school the children get into difficulties, where the parents 
have to be called, and they do have quite a few fights. 

Mr. Gerser. You have had quite a few incidents in school and out 
of school ? 

Mrs. Denton. In school and out of school and on the playground. 

Mr. Gerber. Do those incidents have any effect upon your efficiency 
to teach ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. They take the time that we should be giving to 
classes. And any time there is a fight among little children, the others 
are upset by it. 
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Mr. Gerser. That makes it difficult for you to teach. 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. It is hard for them to concentrate, when the 
have become nervous over a situation where force was used. 

a Gerber. Did you have any property destruction over there la 
year 

Mrs. Denton. We had a number of fires. 

Mr. Gerser. A number of what? 

Mrs. Denton. Fires. 

Mr. Gerser. In the school? 

Mrs. Denton. In the school; fires set on purpose. 

Mr. Gerser. During school hours? 

Mrs. Denton. During school hours. 

Mr. Gerser. Set on purpose, you say ? 

Mrs. Denton. Set on purpose. 

Mr. Gerpser. Seven fires? 

Mrs. Denton. Quite a number. I think it was seven. I would s: 
6 or 7. I am not absolutely sure about the number. Perhaps I wou 
be safer in saying five. 

Mr. Gerser. They didn’t burn the school down, did they? 

Mrs. Denton. No. One time the halls were filled with smoke wh 
we went out. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any fires over at Brightwood, when y: 
were over there? 

Mrs. Denton. No, we did not. No, indeed. 

Mr. Gerser. Wouldn’t you consider that quite an incident? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes, I think that it was quite an incident to have 
fire set in school. I had never heard of it, in my teaching. 

Mr. Gerser. The reason I ask you that, Mrs. Denton, is because t! 
Washington Post says that integration was without any incidents | 
that kind. 

Mrs. Denton. We don’t know who set the fires. We were never ak 
to learn that. 

Mr. Gerser. But you didn’t have them prior to integration? 

Mrs. Denton. I never heard of any. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any stealing over there? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Much? Or little? 

Mrs. Denton. I didn’t hear of all of it, but I know that we have 
hard time keeping our lunches in the refrigerator. Just yesterday 
had my lunch stolen, or part of it. 

Mr. Gerser. Yesterday ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any windows broken over there, a1 
glasses broken of any kind? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. The glass from the windows is broken ot 
mostly after school at night. And they say it is done by junior his 
boys. 

Mr. Gerser. They don’t want to go back into elementary scho 
probably. 

Mrs. Denton. I don’t know. I don’t know the boys have ever be 
found, but I do know last year one time there were quite a number 
rocks picked up in the school, that had been thrown through t 
windows. 
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Mr. Gerser. Did you ever have any windows of teachers’ auto- 
mobiles broken, over there? 

Mrs. Denton. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have a tardiness problem over there at your 
school now ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes; we do have that, too. Of course, we come right 
down on them and make them bring excuses for every tardiness, and 
that helps to some extent; but last year we had a lot of trouble with 
tardiness. 

Mr. Gerser. A lot of trouble with tardiness? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, you are in an elementary school ? 

Mrs. Denton. I am. 

Mr. Gerser. The top grade is the sixth grade, and you were teach- 
ing the fourth grade? 

Mrs. Denon. I was teaching the fourth; that is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Was it necessary last year to call the police at any 
time to your building ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. I saw the police there. Of course, after fires 
they were called. And I saw the police in the building at different 


» times, but I didn’t call them for my children. 


Mr. Gerser. But you saw the police around your building? 
Mrs. Denon. Yes. 


Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Denton, how do these white and colored teachers 


» get along in the school ? 


Mrs. Denton. Very well. 

Mr. Gerpser. You have no problems amongst the teachers? 

Mrs. Denton. No. 

Mr. Gerrper. The only problem you have is with the students? 
Mrs. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Denton, did you find, when the colored students 


came over to Barnard from the division 2 schools, that they were on 
the same grade level as the whites that you had over there? 


Mrs. Denton. The first year, we had very few come, and about 


But there were 
more on a lower level than we had white children on that level. 


Mr. Gerper. As the result of integration and the commingling of 


the white and colored students, those colored students who came from 
Sdivision 2, do you think that the white children are suffering educa- 
“tionally thereby ? 


Mrs. Denton. Yes. This year particularly, I have a third-fourth 


}combination grade of opportunity children, and I have to put so much 
time on discipline and on low ability that I haven’t the time to give 
>to the children who are able to go on. 
@n their grade, so they are in that room. And I don’t have the time 
to give them that I should. I have 34 children, and at least 15 of 
them would be better off reading from primers. I have about 12 
reading from primers, and I should have a few more of them. 


I have a few who are just slow 


Mr. Gerser. What grade do they read the primer in? 
Mrs. Denton. Fourth grade. 

Mr. Gerser. I mean as a general rule, in the schools. 
Mrs. Denton. The primer is before first grade. 

Mr. Gerper. Before first grade? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 
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Mr. Gerser. And you have children in the fourth grade, trying to 
teach them to read a primer ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. And some of them have probably a vocabulary 
of—oh, I doubt if some of them know more than about 25 to 30 words 
of vocabulary. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Denton, do you think integration of the schools 
here has been a success ? 

Mrs. Denton. No; I don’t. I think there will come a time when 
the District schools are segregated again, because the white people are 
moving out of the District so fast. 

Mr. Gerser. You think you are going to have segregation because 
of the constant moving ? 

Mrs. Denton. That is what I think. 

Mr. Gerzer. Do you have a daughter going to school ? 

Mrs. Denton. To Gordon Junior High. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ! 

Mrs. Denton. I have a daughter going to Gordon Junior High. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Denton, in the elementary schools, is the situation 
the same there as it is in the junior high schools, that pupils are placed 
into groups to study according to the ability of the particular child 
or group ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes, they are. That is the reason I have an oppor- 
tunity room. They are supposed to be more or less on the same level. 

Mr. Davis. Your teaching is confined to an opportunity room ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And what kind of pupils are placed in that opportunity 
room ¢ 

Mrs. Denton. They are pupils who have been slow with getting 
started. The ones who are not able to read on the level in the grade 
in which they are supposed to be. And, of course, we keep children 
back, but you can’t keep a child back indefinitely. They have to be 
pushed on finally, to keep them more or less on the same age level. 

ae. Davis. Did I understand you to say you have 34 pupils in your 
room ? 

Mrs. Denton. Thirty-four. 

Mr. Davis. And of that number, do you say that 15 would be better 
off reading the primer than they would be trying to take books and 
texts in the third or fourth grade? 

Mrs. Denron. Yes. I have about 12 of them reading preprimer. 
It is a preprimer. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of a book is a preprimer? 

Mrs. Denton. Preprimer comes before primer, and primer comes 
before first reader. The preprimer books—the first one starts out 
with, I believe, only eight words. Rather than give these big children 
a little book like that, I took the book that is called a straddle book. 
It is between the preprimers and the primers. And it contains, oh, 
fifty-some words in the whole book. 

Mr. Davis. And the first preprimer book contains, you say, eight 
words? 

Mrs. Denton. Some of the preprimer books contain about that many 
words. I haven’t used those preprimers now for a good many years, 
since I taught in the lower grades. 
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Mr. Davis. None of your pupils now study that first preprimer? 

Mrs. Denton. No, but I have a couple probably who would be better 
off. But you can’t do everything. With 34 children you can’t have 
more than 3 reading groups. 

Mr. Davis. Then you have 12 who are in the next primer book, which 
has about 50 words. 

Mrs. Denton. Fifty-some or perhaps sixty. I haven’t counted the 
words. 

Mr. Davis. And you have approximately 12 pupils reading or study- 
ing that book? 

Jou Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Are they able to read in that book all right? 

Mrs. Denton. Some of them. 

Mr. Davis. How many would you say? 

Mrs. Denton. I would say eight of them are reading satisfactorily 
in that book. 

Mr. Davis. And they are in the third and fourth grades? 

Mrs. Denton. The third and fourth grades. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any who are reading in the primer? 

Mrs. Denton. No. My next group I have in a low second grade. 
However, if I had the books, I would put them at least on a first-grade 
level. But so far I haven’t been able to get the books. I intend to 
borrow from other teachers and try to put them on a level where they 
can read with more assurance. Because the book they have, the next 
group, is much too hard for them. 

Mr. Davis. How many of those pupils are there? 

Mrs. Denton. I have 12 in that group. 

Mr. Davis. Who are now in the low second, and who should be 
reading first-grade books? 

Mrs. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Why have you not been able to get the first-grade books? 

Mrs. Denton. Well, I don’t have stocks in my room, because it is a 
new room that was just set up last year. Another teacher had it then. 
It was a second-third-grade combination. And she had to borrow the 
books. And it just takes a little time to get the books from a teacher 
who isn’t using them. And of course I thought children in fourth 
grade—I was putting them low enough to put them in this second read- 
er, first level. But I find it isn’t. So I will have to change it. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mrs. Denton, what will be done with these chil- 
dren at the end of the present school year? 

Mrs. Denton. Some of them, with hard work, I will be able to 
bring up to perhaps second-grade level. And if they have been in 
third grade 2 years, they will have to go on to fourth. And if they 
have been in fourth grade 2 years, they will have to go on to fifth. 

Mr. Davis. How many of them in this class, now, this room that you 
are teaching, do you think, will by hard work be able to read at the 
sccond-aaelie level during this present school year? 

Mrs. Denton. Well, I don’t imagine there will be more than 4 or 5 
of these children failed. 

Mr. Davis. Will that be because they have become proficient or 
because they must move along? 

Mrs. Denton. Partly because they must move along. And some 
of them, of course, will become proficient enough to go on. 
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Mr. Davis. They must, I believe you said, after they remain in the 
grade 2 years, be moved along. 

Mrs. Denton. In most cases. I have a boy in fourth grade this 
year who has been in fourth grade 2 years before this. 

Mr. Davis. This is his third year? 

Mrs. Denton. This is his third year in fourth grade. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Mrs. Denton, one question. How does the level of 
achievement in your school at present compare with the level of 
achievement in the same grade that you taught in your previous school 

Mrs. Denton. There is no comparison. It is so much lower that I 
just couldn’t compare it. In fourth grade, where I taught at Bright- 
wood School, the children were able to work alone. They were able 
to write stories. And I can’t even have the children I have this year 
write sentences. They can’t write anything. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I presume that your class contains more or less of 
a cross-section of intelligence levels among students. 

Mrs. Denton. No; not so much, since I have an opportunity room. 
For the most part, they are lower-ability children. However, I do 
have some higher. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Well, now, in your opinion, how do these conditions 
affect the education of the brighter child ? 

Mrs. Denton. Since I don’t have the brighter child in my room, I 
just have to think of the ones who could go on faster if I didn’t have 
to spend so much time on the very low ones. I have some who could 
accomplish quite a bit more if there was more time to give them. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Based on your experience as a teacher in the Dis- 
trict schools, would you care to express an opinion regarding whether 
or not the act of desegregating the Washington schools contributed to 
raising the standards of education in the District or whether it lowered 
the standards of education in the District, if you care to venture an 
opinion ? 

Mrs. Denton. In my opinion, it lowered them. 

Mr. Wixuiams. In your opinion, this act lowered the standards of 
education in the District ? 

Mrs. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mrs. Denton. 

Mr. Gerser. Call Mrs. Glascoe. 

Will you state your name, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LILLIAN GLASCOE, PRINCIPAL, SHADD 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Guascor. Mrs. Lillian Glascoe. 

Mr. Gerser. Will you please spell your name for the press, ma’am ? 

Mrs. Guascor. G-l-a-s-c-o-e. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived here in the District ? 

Mrs. Guascor. For 40 years. 

Mr. Grerser. Where did you originally come from ? 

Mrs. Guascor. Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your profession or business ? 

Mrs, Guascoz. I am an elementary school principal. 

Mr. Gerver. And you have been an elementary school principal for 
how long? 
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Mrs. Guascor. Since 1950. 

Mr. Gerser. At what school? 

Mrs. Guascor. I have had various schools. I started out with the 
Hayes-Ludlow School in the Northeast section. I had the Hayes- 
Taylor in the Northeast section. I had the Hayes-Taylor-Crummell in 
the Northeast section. 

Mr. Gerser. What school are you principal of now ? 

Mrs. Guascoz. The Shadd School at 56th and East Capitol Streets 
SE. 

Mr. Grerser. How long have you been a principal ? 

Mrs. Guascog. Since 1950. 

Mr. Gerser. Isee. Prior to that time you were a teacher ? 

Mrs. Guascoz. An elementary teacher. 

Mr. Grerser. How many children do you have in the Shadd School? 

Mrs. Guascor. Our last count was 1,208. 

- GerrBer. How many of those are whites, and how many are col- 
ored ? 

Mrs. Guascor. We have no white children. 

Mr. Gerper. You have no white children at all ? 

Mrs. Guascor. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have any disciplinary problems of any kind in 
your school that are any different than they have always been ? 

Mrs. Guascor. No, I don’t find them any different. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, whatever disciplinary problems you 
have, they are the common problems that you have had as long as you 
have been principal ? 

Mrs. Guascor. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you get the same amount of equipment and sup- 
plies now that you got in former years for the operation of your school ? 

Mrs. Guascor. Well, prior to integration, we received a per capita 
ratio. Since integration we receive a per capita ratio. And I don’t 
think it has been changed. 

Mr. Gerser. You get it on the same basis? 

Mrs. Guascon. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that your children at the Shadd School are 
capable of mastering the grade that they are in? 

Mrs. Guascor. No, I don’t. Not all of them. There are some who 
do. There are some who don’t. 

Mr. Gerser. How many do you have in the sixth grade that don’t 
belong in the sixth grade? 

Mrs. Guiascor. What do you mean, “don’t belong”? 

Mr. Grerser. I mean, haven’t achieved the sixth grade. 

Mrs. Guascogr. Oh, well, no child in the sixth grade has achieved the 
sixth grade. You don’t achieve the grade until you have finished the 
grade. A sixth-grade child hasn’t achieved until he leaves the sixth 
grade. He has achieved fifth grade. 

Mr. Gerser. We have been told here yesterday and today that there 
are a great many children coming over from the division 2 schools, 
from the all-colored schools, into the seventh grade junior high, that 
were not on the sixth or fifth grade level. 

Mrs. Guascoz. Yes, I have heard that. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find students of that character in your school? 

Mrs. Guascor. Yes, we have had children of that character to send 
on. 
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Mr. Gerzer. Are you instructed to do that, or do you do that of your 
own volition ? 

Mrs. Guascorz. Well, we have a certain pattern. As the lady ahead 
of me said, we feel that if a child has repeated a grade twice, he 
wouldn’t get too much out of repeating that grade again. Socially, he 
is behind. And so far as interest goes, if he didn’t have it, he prob- 
ably wouldn’t get it by doing it the second or third time. So it has 
been our policy to try to send him on and see if he can get something 
in the next grade, instructing the teacher to reach down and take him at 
whatever level he is and try to instruct him from that level. 

Mr. Gerser. Approximately how many do you have that you have 
to keep for a couple of grades before you send them on? 

Mrs. Guascorz. Well, I should say about five out of a group, a class 

oup. 

Mr. Gerber. I see. 

Mrs. Guascor. And that is based on the number of children that I 
felt, if I could have an opportunity class, as is had in this school, I 
would put into that type of class. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. How large a class group is that which you are re- 
ferring to? 

Mrs. Giascor. Well, prior to entering the principalship, we had op- 
portunity schools in division 2, and I taught one. And we had 20 chil- 
dren in that class. And therefore you were able to really reach those 
children. You were able to accomplish maybe a year’s work in the 
time, provided that child was mentally capable. All children who are 
there are not there because they are mentally deficient. There are 
other reasons that contribute to their retardation. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Excuse me, Mr. Gerber, but I am very interested 
in this point. 

Mr. | awrannd You go right ahead. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. You mentioned that about five are retained for the 
second year out of each group. 

Mrs. Guiascor. Yes; could be. 

Mr. Wituiams. Now in order to get some idea of what proportion 
of children that might be, could you give us some indication as to what 
that figure “five” refers to? 

Mrs. Guascor. I have 4 fourth grades, and I put my retarded 
children under 1 teacher. And this particular teacher on fourth- 
grade level has 36 children. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. In other words, then, it would be about 5 out of 36. 

Mrs. Guascor. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that a great many of your students are 
maturing a lot earlier than they formerly did? 

Mrs. Guascor. Well, I think that is a general thing among our 
children. I taught a kindergarten as a beginning teacher, and I taught 
second grade, and I taught fourth grade, and I taught opportunity. 
But it seems that with the passing of years—and as you can see, I 
have passed a few of them—children are a bit more mature. They 
are more mature when they come into school. And therefore on each 
game level you find a maturity that we just didn’t have in my earlier 

ays as a teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. Do rn think that has a tendency to create more dis- 
ciplinary problems 
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f your Mrs. Guascog. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Witu1as. One further question. I don’t know whether you 
ahead will feel qualified to answer this or not, on the basis of your own 
ce, he knowledge. -But prior to the time when the division 1 and division 
ly, he 2 schools were integrated, can you tell the committee whether or not 
prob- the division 2 schools received the same amount of money, the same 
it has textbooks had the same curricula, and equally qualified teachers, as 
thing | the division 1 schools? 
himat Mrs. Guascor. Well, as far asI know, wedid. But Iam saying that 

because I have only been a principal for the 5 years, and as a principal 

i have I only know about the ratio of appropriation. But it can be said that 

erhaps we did not have the same amount of supplies. But it was not 

1 class ecause we did not get the money. It was because we have always 

had 40, 42, 44, 46, 50 children in our classes. Well, when you buy 

books for 50 children—and most of the books will cost anywhere from 

that I 60 cents to $2.50—you cut down on the amount that you can put into 
001, I the desirable supplies. 

So we would get the books. We would get the basic supplies. But 

ire re- the fancy things we just did not get, because the money couldn’t 
stretch that far. 

ad op- Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, now, I believe you stated a few minutes ago 

0 chil- that prior to integration you received supplies on the same per capita 

. those basis as you do now. 

in the Mrs. Guascor. Yes. I understood that is how we got it. 

ho are Mr. WixtiaMs. Actually, you receive supplies in the division 2 

re are school on the basis of your per capita enrollment, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Guascoz. Oh, no. I don’t think you understood me. You see, 
srested when we get our appropriation, we get a blanket sum of money for a 

building. And the principal spends that money for the needs of that 
building. So if a principal has—for instance, I have 1,200 children, 
for the and I have to spend my $3,000, or whatever it is that I would get. The 
fact that I have 1,200 children would make me have to buy and spend 
money for books; where if I had fewer children I could have fewer 
sortion books. Because we can divide them up. We can share them. If you 
> what have 4 fourth grades, and you have to buy books for 4 fourth grades, 
those books will cost more than the books for 4 first grades. And those 
tarded are the things that enter into making your money be spent maybe more 
Fourth- on one thing and less on the other. But the amount of money that 
we actually received was the same. 
t of 36. Mr. Wixu1ams. Then in that case your statement to the effect that 
you received supplies on a per capita basis would be a bit misleading, 
nts are wouldn’t it? 

Mrs. Guascor. Well, I don’t think so. We are told that you have, I 
ny our think, $4.25 to spend per child, and that is what our per capita basis is. 
taught Mr. Wittiams. And then if you only had 200 students, you would 
tunity. still receive $4.25 per student ? 

1 see, I Mrs. Guascor. Yes. But you see, if you only had 200 children, you 

The wouldn’t have to spend the amount of money. Your expenditure for 
yn ‘eac books wouldn’t be as great for a small group of children as your ex- 
earlier penditure for books will have to be for a larger group. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is quite obvious. But proportionally it would 
ore dis- be the same, wouldn’t it? 


Mrs. Guascor. Yes. I admit that. 
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Mr. Wiix1ams. On that basis, am I correct in assuming that y 
received your money and suppiee prior to integration on the sa: 
basis as you now receive them ¢ 

Mrs. Guascogz. That is right. I said that in the beginning. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. In the division 2 schools, did the division 2 scho 
receive their allocation of money and supplies on exactly the same ba 
as the division 1 schools did ? 

Mrs. Guascoz. Well, I couldn’t say that. All I can say is that 
are told that our allotment is $4.25. And we are sent that allotme 
I don’t know what someone else’s allotment is. All I know is wl 
my allotment is. So I can’t say that I got less than a school in : 
other division. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Well, then, actually, you don’t feel qualified to : 
swer the question, because you know about your school and don’t kn 
about the others? 

Mrs. Guascor. That is right. 

Mr. Wituiams. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. We have heard a great deal in recent years about ju 
nile delinquency over the country among these schoolchildren. W! 
is the problem in your school with juvenile delinquents? 

Mrs. Guascoe. Well, I feel that I have had my share of the incre 
in it. I have had maybe a half-dozen cases that have had to 
beyond the school. That is in my present situation. And prior 
being here, I was in an area where I was surrounded by small stre 
and courts, and those children were able to leave school at age 16, 2 
some of them became truancy problems before that, which affected 
school, in that they were able to come on the grounds and set up pr 
lems for us within the school. 

Mr. Davis. How is your school affected by tardiness, absence, 2 
truancy ? 

Mrs. Guascoz. Well, I don’t feel that I have too many cases 
truancy. I do feel that I have too many cases of tardiness. Bu 
know what is back of it. In the area in which I teach, in whic 
work, we have two large housing developments, and the children 
those developments have come from the areas that have been clea 
out. And many of them just have not developed the habits of re 
larity and punctuality. Their parents don’t get them out there 
time. So they will come late. And when we give them the fo 
they will take them back, and the mother will say, “I am sorry. © 
just didn’t get up on time.” Or, “I sent him, but he played along 
way.” 

It is just a matter of not having a sense of responsibility. And 
aggregation of ia in one area will make for more of the same k 
of problem, if those people happened to be the same type of peopl 

Mr. Davis. What are those housing projects that you referred 

Mrs. Guascog. It is the East Capitol dwellings. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned about some of the pupils leaving sch 
at the age of 16 and then creating a problem by coming back on 
school grounds. Now, just what kind of problem is that? 

Mrs. Guascor. Well, we have play apparatus, and we have 
basketball goals. So they will come on during the schoolday. 
have our various recesses. And we will find them on the grou 
Sometimes their conduct, their language, isn’t becoming. And if 
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that you ; 


the samo! speak to them, if they happen to be of a type who resent it, then there 


Wis maybe some unpleasantness for the teacher or for the principal. 
Mr. Davis. What do you do in such a case? 

Mrs. Guascor. Well, I don’t know of more than two instances where 
1 called the precinct. But that was not where I am now. The in- 
Wstances that I had at this building, I was able to speak to them myself 
nd tell them that the grounds were for the smaller children, and 













2 schools F 
ame basis 


—— n Mthat they had their opportunity when the children left. So I haven’t 
tg ae Whad any outward reaction toward it. 
ara =n Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 


Mr. Grerser. You were asked about the question of tardiness. 
Mrs. Guascor. Yes. 


sabe viyea Mr. Gerser. And I think you said it is quite a problem. 

mn OW} Mrs. Grascor. No, I wouldn’t say it is quite a problem. I say we 
o have quite a bit of it. But I wouldn’t put it down as one of my 
eadaches in the day’s work. 
Mr. GerBer. Do you try to get the cooperation of the parents? 

. . > Mrs.Guascor. Yes; I do. 

out jJuve- © 


n. What @ ©: Gasem. Do they cooperate with you on the question of 
Mardiness? 


e increase Ma. “LTS: Grascor. They attempt to, and I would say that maybe a 
edhe: an family—we will have three families. Generally this thing happens 
1 prior - Mn families. We will have three families where throughout the build- 


Mng you will find, as to children like that, one family has sort of 
all streets —~ . PENN. . saa” 
. Mallen. And it would take time for them to come around to seeing 
ce 16, and © a . 5 
Focted my /mpue necessity for it. 
rw a Mr. Gerser. That is all. 
PP Mr. Wiu1Ams. One more question, please. You mentioned this 
ew apartment development. 
Mrs. Guascor. Yes. 


Mr. Witi1ams. When was that put there? 


sence, and — 


y “> me Mrs. Guascor. Part of it went up—let me see. I went into Shadd 
aa hicl a 4 1955, and some of the families were just coming in. And in Sep- 
hildren in Member of 1955, all of the units were filled. 
ale Mr. Witui1ams. By September of 1955? 
ns popes ® Mrs. Grascor. By September of 1955. And that school was built, 
a reg “Because this particular project was there, and there was the need of 
h co On EF school in that area. 
the form, @ Mr. Wix1ams. Was that one of the so-called slum-improvement 
orry. We © projects ? 
along the Mrs. Guascor. Yes; it was. 
And an Mt: Mr. Wiuiams. Then that was a step that was taken by the authori- 
R Mies here to raise the standard of living of the tenants who had lived 
oe ~ Wn this former slum section ? 
Goncd ¢ > | Mrs. Grascor. That is right. 
terred to! Mr. Davis. Thank you for your testimony. You are excused / 
ing ocnnel a Gerser. Mrs. Kelleher, pinnae, 
salt cetrstina Vill you please state your name ? 
Boathtie U STATEMENT OF EDITH KELLEHER, RETIRED TEACHER, 


lday. We 4 WASHINGTON, D. C., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


> grounds. : Mrs, Kettener. My name is Edith Kelleher. 
And if we ] Mr. Grrner. How long have you lived in the District of Columbia? 
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Mrs. Kevieuer. I was born here. 

Mr. Gerser. Born and reared here? 

Mrs. Keiiener. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you ever teach in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Ketitener. Well, yes; for 45 years. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Mrs. Keviener. For 45 years. 

Mr. Gerser. Are you now connected with the schools? 

Mrs. Ke.iener. I retired in June, June 30, this year. 

Mr. Gerper. You retired in June of this year? 

Mrs. Keiiener. Yes. 

Mr. Gerber. What was your reason for retiring? 

Mrs. Ketitener. Well, I would be 70 before the 1st of November, 
and I have a lot of arthritis in my feet. And there is a lot of going 
up and down stairs in connection with the setup as it now is. And I 
thought I had better not start a new year with the children. It 
wouldn’t be quite fair to them or to the teacher who would take them 
over. Because I would get them just started, and she would have 
to take them over and set them up in her manner. 

Mr. Gerber. What school did you teach in last year ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Blair. 

Mr. Gerser. How long were you at Blair? 

Mrs. Ketiener. About 10 years. 

Mr. Gerser. How many children did you teach last year ? 

Mrs. Keiiener. I started out with 47, and my principal took about 
6 of them away, because I had 2 grades, and it was an overcrowded 
condition, and she put those in a second-third grade, which was just 
as bad for that teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. What grade were you teaching ? 

Mrs. Keviener. Fourth and fifth, mixed. 

Mr. Gerser. And she took those children and put them in the second 
and third ? 

Mrs. Kexiener. She asked me to take children that had not been 
in either of our classes before, that were new to the building. Well, 
some of those were declared atypical before long. One I think moved 
out of the city. And I think we finished up with one child having a 
report, a monthly report, made for him in that class. 

Mr. Gerser. How many white and colored children did you have 
in your class ? 

Mrs. Keiitener. I had nine white children. The rest were colored. 
Ba Gerber. I see. Did you have any disciplinary problems of any 
<ind ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Oh, extremely great disciplinary problems, yes. 

Mr. Grerser. What did they consist of ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Well, an unwillingness of the children to do any 
work. And when you tried to get them to do any, they went into a 
slow-motion process; so that you didn’t get very much done. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have very much commotion in the classroom ! 

Mrs. Ketiener. Well, I had a few cases. I had one child in there 
who was more or less of a psychopathic case. She was to have been 
sent to a special class, and they didn’t have any room for her. So for 
the last 2 years she sat in my room and went into tantrums every onc¢ 
ina while. So she created a lot of disturbance. 
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Mr. Gerser. Was she respectful to you ? 

Mrs. KeLtiener. Oh, no. 

Mrs, Gerber. Did she show any marks of disrespect ? 

Mrs, Ke,itener. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. In what way ? 

Mrs. Ketutener. Well, she called me names. She called me “You 
white bitch.” And when I spoke to her family about it, her aunt—I 
think it was her aunt who was taking care of her—said, “Well, white ? 
She told me she had a colored teacher this year.” 

So I suppose you have to accept the vocabularly that is customary 
in the group. 

Mr. Gerver. Did you hear very much obscene language ? 

Mrs. Kettener. A great deal; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. In the classroom ? 

Mrs. Ke.ttEHER. Yes. Whenever my children got mad at each other, 


they generally started out with a few expressions before they could 
be stop 


ed. 

Mr. le Could you stop them? 

Mrs. Ke.uEHER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerber. How did that affect your teaching? 

Mrs. Kewtiener. Well, this little girl that had the tantrums—I 
don’t think she could be considered. She just didn’t belong in that 
class at all. The year before, I know I went in her room and found 
her teacher with her head down, like this, at 3 o’clock, and I said, 
“What’s the matter?” She said, “Oh!” And she mentioned this 
child’s name. She said she got on the window sill and said she was 
going to jump out. “And,” she said, “it just got me all upset.” 

Now, she didn’t do that in my room. But she did run around and 
hit people. 

Mr. Gerser. She ran around the room? 

Mrs. Ke.ieHer. Oh, yes. She threw over her desk and tore up all 
her papers and sat on the floor with them and yelled. And I asked 
the rest of the children if they thought they could carry on and make 
each other hear, and they said they would try. So for a few minutes 
we tried to carry on with this going on. And by and by she picked 
up all her papers and put them in the wastebasket and put her desk 
up, and her chair, and sat there with her hands clasped. And I was 
giving out reports; and she said, “Mrs. Kelleher, do I get my report?” 

And I said, “Are you a member of this class now ?” 

And she said, “Yes ma’am, I guess I am.” 

And I said, “Will you carry it home and not tear it up?” 

And she said, “Yes ma’am.” 

So she got her report. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you ask that she be removed on account of this 
conduct ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Well, my principal knew the situation. And I 
think at the beginning of last year she was No. 26 on the list to be 
put in the special group. There was no place for her. ; 

Mr. Gerser. How did the discipline in your class, in your school, 
compare with the discipline that you had prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Keiiener. Well, it was very much worse, because of the un- 
willingness of the children to work. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Was Blair a former division 1 school? 

Mrs. KetieHer. Yes. 
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Mr. Gerser. You say because of the unwillingness? 

Mrs. Keiiener. The children didn’t want to do any work. I tried 
to interest them. They would be interested as long as I talked to them 
and worked with them, but when I would give them any work to do 
at their seats, they would start to play. They wouldn’t work. 

Mr. Gerser. Was this sort of conduct that you are speaking about 
here prevalent in the other classes there in that school? 

Mrs. KeELLeHER. Yes. 

Mr. Gerzer. Did it affect the health of the teachers in any way? 

Mrs. Ke.tiener. We felt very frustrated. We felt very exhausted. 
And then another result was that our principal was trying terribly 
hard to have a nice building and to have proper standards of behavior. 
And it means that we had to be on duty—of 8 teachers, 3 of us had 
to be on duty at recess times, where the whole class was downstairs. 
And we had to go all the way downstairs to the doors with them every 
time they were dismissed; which meant we had very little time for 
the clerical work which is required of us. 

For instance, for these truant children we have to make out form 
57’s. Well, you have got to take some time to get that done, you 
know. I generally stayed until 4 or 4: 30. 

Mr. Gerser. Did all this affect the morale of the teachers in any 
way? 

Mrs. Ketiener. I think so. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Mrs. Keiiener. I think so. It created a lot of exhaustion. 

We had two colored teachers in our building. They were both very 
capable women. And they said they had never seen such children. 

Mr. Gerser. The colored teachers said that ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Yes. They said they had never seen such colored 
children as some we had. 

Mr. Gerser. The colored children who came over to Blair from the 
division 2 schools—did you find that they were on the same grade level 
with the white students that you had ? 

Mrs. Keiiever. No; they were not. Of course, I was in a part 
of the city that was, you might say, going down. The general tone 
of it, the lack of employment; a great many of the people were on 
relief. Instead of carpenters and plumbers, we had car washers or 
people, frankly, with no occupation. 

Mr. Gerver. But they were sent to your school with reports indi- 
cating they belonged in a grade level that you thought they did not 
belong in? 

Mrs. Keiiener. Well, the point was that they were more or less 
put within our boundaries. The original arrangement was when we 
had the desegregation start, that the white children already there were 
to stay there until they got to junior high school, so that there wouldn’t 
be too much upset. But if they moved away and came back, they 
couldn’t come to the school. Or if they had little sisters or brothers 
to start in kindergarten and lived outside of the boundary, they couldn’t 
be entered there. 

Well, that is why the nine children I had, white children, were 
there. They wouldn’t have been in my school. We wouldn’t have 
had any white children if the boundaries had been enforced. Because 
they had been there prior to the desegregation. 
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Mr. Gerser. Well, now, the fourth grade that you had—did you 
have many in that grade that were not in that grade level in reading? 

Mrs. KetLEHER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How many ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Most of them were not. 

Mr. GerBer. Most of them were not on the fourth-grade reading 
level ? 

Mrs. Kerxener. It got to the point where social studies, geography, 
and history work—the children couldn’t read the books at all. It had 
to be given to them by pictures or by word of mouth or by something 
written for them within their comprehension. 

A good many of my books were not suitable at all. They couldn’t 
use them. It made it very hard to teach them, that is, to try to teach 
the work assigned to that grade. 

Mr. Gereer. Do you think that the integration of the schools here 
has been successful ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. No; I do not. It isn’t fair to blame the fact that 
a lot of my children were low-grade entirely on our Washington 
school system, because I guess necessarily a fifth of my children came 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia—colored children. 
And of course some of them had not regularly been schooled. 

= cae. And you think that the mixing of those children was a 
mistake ¢ 

Mrs. KeLiener. Well, they weren’t up to our grade level, and they 
were more or less placed according to their ages, their size, their social 
maturity. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you feel the promotions were accomplished in 
the division 2 schools? By achievement? Or by just progressive 
promotion? Orhow? 

Mrs. Ketitener. Well, I suppose—I don’t know a great deal about 
what was done in the division 2 schools. There wasn’t much mixing 
of the teachers. Most of our meetings were more or less group meet- 
ings of certain schools, and so we didn’t come together and air 
our problems until these last years. But I feel that there has been all 
over the city for some time a theory that children should be advanced 
more or less according to their age and size and social development. 

Mr. Gerser. The color of their hair? 

Mrs. Ketiener. No, not their color in any way, complexion or race, 
but according to their maturity. 

Mr. Grerser. It has grown up here under that system ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. I think it has been widespread. Mr. Hilder said 
when I spoke to him that that had been general throughout the country, 
that you den’t want a 14-year-old child sitting in the second grade 
because he can’t read a third-grade book. So we have children sitting 
in junior high school that can’t read third-grade books. 

Mr. Gerser. That can’t read a third-grade book ? 

Mrs. Keittener. Well, they are in special groups, of course. When 
you get a small group of children together, with a teacher especially 
qualified to help them in a deficiency, she can give them individual help 
that would cure a great many of our problems, especially in reading. 

Mr. Gerser. You think you have a very competent teaching staff 
that has a very tough problem, in other words; is that right? 

Mrs. Ketiener. I think the teachers are competent. 
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Mr. Gerser. But they haven’t got the material to work with? 

Mrs. KevLener. They just can’t seem to get anywhere. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Mrs. Kelleher, I believe you stated that you retir 
this year after 45 years of service to the District schools. 

Mrs. KeLLeHeErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuu14Ms. I want to preface my questioning by stating ce 
tainly in behalf of myself and I am quite sure every other memh 
of this committee and I am sure everyone in this room, our apprec’ 
tion to you for having given the greater part of your life to the servi 
of the children of the District. And those remarks are equally direct 
to each of those who have appeared before our committee precedi 
you, whether white or colored. I think all of you deserve the undyi 
thanks and gratitude of the people of Washington. And I realize th 
you have probably done this at a great financial sacrifice to yourse 
I am sure that everyone here will join me in commending you f 
having made this contribution to the betterment of humanity. 

Mrs. Ketitexer. I know we all thank you. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I realize also that having retired from the Distr 
public school system, your sole interest now in the school system 
in seeing better education afforded to the children of the District 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Keiiener. Oh, absolutely. I felt as if the last 2 years we 
sort of an emergency or war in which I was trying to help as mu 
as I could to get things in order and to get the work done. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I think you have amply stated that, and I thi 
you have made it very clear. 

Now, I would like to ask this question, as I have asked all of t 
puree witnesses: Was the level of scholastic achievement on t 
average higher, or lower, in Blair when it was a division 1 sche 
than it was last year? 

Mrs. KeLuteHer. Well, it was very much higher when it was 
division 1 school. 

Mr. Wixuiams. One of the things that made me feel very unhap 
during the last 2 years was the inability to do the work that a f 
of the children could have done. Because I just didn’t have tin 
what with discipline and what with giving individual attention 
the other children, at least I thought I had to spread myself around 
evenly as I could, and I couldn’t get things done. I couldn’t get t 
teaching done. Fractions, for instance. 

Mr. Wu1aMs. Mrs. Kelleher, as a long-term observer of educati 
in Washington and one who has been closely associated with it and ¢ 
who is certainly qualified to express opinions on the subject, can y 
think of any contribution that the action of integrating the Distr 
of Columbia schools immediately following the Supreme Court de 
sion might have made to the advancement of public education in 1 
District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. KeLLeHER. Well, it seemed very precipitate to us, and son 
thing we were very unprepared for. I think the school system f 
that it had to undertake it right away; that it wasan emergency. F 
it seemed to me that, if there had been a little more grouping of cl 
dren according to their ability, we could have gotten more done. Ne 
how that would have been done, unless all of the children in divisic 
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th? 1 and 2 had had examinations, group examinations—those could have 
been used, I should think, to group the children a little more. 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. Regardless of whether this action was completely 
} voluntary on the part of the officials, or whether they were blackjacked 
uu retired ~~ jnto it, the action has been taken. Can you name any advantage that 
> has accrued to the children of either race, white or colored, through 
the action taken by the school board in 1954 in integrating the schools? 


ting cer- Mrs. KELLEHER. Well, they got used to being together. 

> member Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Can you think of any advantage that accrued ? 
apprecia- Mrs. Keiiener. Weil, I think that would be an advantage, if they 
re service | got used to each other and used to playing together. 

ydirected — Mr. Wiuiams. You think it would be an advantage? 

preceding Mrs. KeLieHeER. It has been to some extent. People have asked me 
sundying | how my white children and colored children got along together. I 
alizethat | said they got along fine together. When the colored children first 
yourself. > came over, my white children treated them as guests, and they would 
y you for | goand get them desks and chairs and dust them and give them pencils 
y: > and look at them as much as to say, “Are you all right?” And that 


was the conrad attitude, that they were hosts and hostesses to the 


2 District ~ colored children. 
system 1s But it got to the point where no white child could swim in the 
istrict of | swimming pools of the city or play on the playgrounds. You ride by 
) them, and you don’t see any white children. They are a minority. 
ears were Mr. Wuu1aMs. I would take it on the basis of that, then, that what- 
as much ever advantage might have accrued temporarily has long since been 
. > dispelled. 
11 think © ms Ketirner. It has in a good many ways; yes. I don’t think 
> there is an enmity between the children of the schools. I mean, they 
ull of the ~ don’t have fights with each other. But the colored children have 
nt on the fights with the colored children. There is a great deal of fighting. 
-1school — Mr. Wiu1aMs. Do you feel that the District of Columbia school 
, system as a vehicle for educating the children is better off today than 
it was a ~~ it was 2 years ago? 


Mrs. KELLEHER. Well, I suppose this is inevitable, and I suppose it 
unhappy — had to be done, and I suppose some of the first steps would be stum- 


1at a few | _ bling steps, and we have taken the stumbling steps and maybe now we 
ave time; 


; » can do a little better. 
ention to — Mr. Witu1aMs. Do I understand, by that, that you consider it is a 
around as | bad situation but you are doing the best you can with the bad situa- 
’t get the ; tion ¢ 
s Mrs. Kevtener. That is it exactly. 

education — Mr. Wiiams. Oh, one more question, Mrs. Kelleher. Did you 
itandone — encounter any peculiar or particular health problems among the 
can you children following integration that you did not have prior to integra- 
e District 4 tion? 

ourt deci- Mrs. Kettener. No. I was very much surprised. I thought we 
ion inthe — 


would have a lot of pediculosis. The doctor, our white woman doctor, 
: said that the colored children didn’t have pediculosis. I don’t know 
ind some- | about that. 





ystem felt Mr. Wiu1aMs. What is that? Tuberculosis, you say? 

acy. But | Mrs. Kettever. Pediculosis capitis is bugs of the head. 

g of chil- Mr. Witu1aMs. Thank you, ma’am. 

ne. Now, Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Kelleher, just one moment, please. Would you 
divisions please come back and have a seat? 
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Mr. Davis. What was the white population of your school or your 
class in the year 1955? 

Mrs. Ketitener. The school years are 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Davis. Well, 1954 and 1955, then. 

Mrs. Keuiener. In 1954 and 1955 I had a much larger proportion 
of white children, but they moved away. 

Mr. Davis. About how many did you have then? 

Mrs. Kettener. Well, I couldn’t tell you exactly, but I think I 
must have had nearly half of them white. 

Mr. Davis. Nearly half white. Was your class about the same size 
then that it was during your last year? 

Mrs. Ketiener. No, it was a little smaller. This year I finished 
up with 38. I started with 47, and the principal took some of those 
away, and then some of them moved away, and I finished up with 38 
children at the end of the school year. And I think I had about that 
many the year before. There are always some changes. 

Mr. Davis. And about half of those were white, at the beginning 
of the 1954-55 school year ? 

Mrs. KeLLEHER. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. How many of them moved away, or approximately how 
many, during that school year? 

Mrs. Keit.ener. Well, quite a lot of them moved during vacation. 
I started out with nine white children at the beginning of September 
a year ago. 

Mr. Davis. Your white population went down from 19 to 9? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Yes. The parents were looking for places to move. 

Mr. Davis. You said, I believe, that the community had been going 
down. Is that what you said ? 

Mrs. Keciener. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And that the white people were moving out? 

Mrs. Kevitener. Practically all the nine white children that I had 
this year were children of parents who had little stores or little busi- 
nesses that they couldn’t move. Little groceries, for instance. And 
they had their clientele in the neighborhood. They couldn’t very well 
move. They lived in the same building usually and sent their children 
to school from there. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know why they were moving out? 

Mrs. Keiitener. Well, they didn’t always tell me. Some of them 
were moving out because they wanted to get into a neighborhood that 
wasn’t so predominantly colored. 

Mr. Davis. Was this neighborhood changing from white to colored ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Yes. It was also going down in every instance, 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how many white children are in that class 
now, this year? 

Mrs. Ke.ieuer. I haven’t talked to any of the teachers in my school 
this year. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know what the white population of the entire 
school was, or approximately, the last year you taught there? 

Mrs. Ketitener. I do not. But I know I had more white children 
than any other class. 

Mr. Davis. You did. And how many classes were there in the 
school ? 

Mrs. Ketitener. There were 8 classes, but 1 of them was a small 
class, a special class. 
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Mr. Davis. How many were in that class? Was that one of those 
known as an opportunity room ¢ 

Mrs. KettrHer. Yes. I think it was an atypical class, so-called. 
I think it was based almost entirely on the children’s inability to do 
the work of regular schools. There may have been 1 or 2 disciplinary 
cases in there, but they were all of limited mentality I think. 

Mr. Davis. And do you know how many were in that class? 

Mrs. KetiteHer. I remember one time there were 16. I think it 
averaged about 15 or 16 through the years. I think they tried to 
keep those classes as small as that. 

Mr. Davis. Then of the total number of pupils in that school, would 
you say there were as many as 50 white ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. I couldn’t say. Iam not sure. I had more white 
than any class. I think 1 class had 1 white child in it, and I think 
1 first grade had 1 white child in it, and I think the other one had 1 or 
2 white children. The kindergarden was also almost all Negro. I 
think it was just that the colored people were moving in, and there 
were more of the younger children, from the colored families, coming 
into our school. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know approximately how many children are in 
the school, all told? 

Mrs. Keviteuer. It seems to me I have heard something said about 
300. 

Mr. Davis. 300. Now, that school is moving, then, in the direction 
of becoming a segregated school again, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Keiiener. Practically, yes. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say it is practically a segregated school now, 
because of these people moving away ? 

Mrs. KetLeHeR. Well, of course, it is a voluntary affair. 

Mr. Davis. I understand. What I meant was a school of which the 
pupils are just about of one race. 

Mrs. Keiitener. Yes, practically. 

Mr. Davis. And that has resulted from this moving out ? 

Mrs. Kettener. Yes. I don’t know how many more. I know one 
family were going to send their child down to school at Chesapeake 
Beach. They had a cottage there, and they were fixing it up for all- 
winter use; so that although the business was over in the northeast 
they were going to send the child to school down there. 

Mr. Davis. They still live in the Northeast ? 

Mrs. Ke.tienHer. They live in the Northeast, that neighborhood. 

. ve Davis. But they are sending their child down to Chesapeake 
each ? 

Mrs. Ketzeuer. I think they are going to live at Chesapeake Beach, 
but they are going to come in. They have I think a little cleaning 
establishment. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned something about swimming pools. 
Were you referring to a swimming pool there at the school ? 

Mrs. Kevitener. No. We have a very small, very limited play- 
ground, all covered with concrete, very rough. 

Mr. Davis. What swimming pools, then ? 

Mrs. Ketueuer. I refer to the pools that the children went to in 
summertime, the Tech pool and the one at the Rosedale Playground. 

I think those were the nearest that they could walk to. 
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Mr. Davis. And you stated, I believe, that when they became inte 
grated the white children just quit patronizing them ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Well, I think they had to. I think there was fore 
exerted. I know I talked to the playground director when he tried t 
get children to come over there and play, and I say, “What provisio 

o you have for some of these children to come over there and pla 
that are not acceptable by the group?” And he said, “There isn 
anything I can do about it, Mrs. Kelleher. We don’t have enoug 
playground personnel, and we can’t do anything about it.” 

Mr. Davis. What kind of force was used on them ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. I don’t think any force was used on them. 

Mr. Davis. I thought you said they were forced to stay away. 

Mrs. Ketitener. Oh. Threats, and I think there was some violenc 
I don’t know personally, except the children said, “We can’t go ove 
there. We get beat up.” 

I don’t know just what happened. I don’t know it of my ow 
personal knowledge, except that all of the children stayed away. 

Mr. Davis. All of the white children ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. All of the white children, and a good many of tl 
colored children. 

Mr. Davis. The colored children also. Were they threatened alsc 

Mrs. Kevtitener. By the older children, yes, the older colored chi 
dren. But I don’t think you will go by those playgrounds and fin 
a single white chiid there, last year or year before. 

Mr. Davis. What is the address of this school that you taught? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Blair is on I NE., between Sixth and Sevent 
ment behind that great, big Ourisman Chevrolet establishment ¢ 

1 Street. 

Well, that is an element in our school problem, because they have 
public-address system which calls numbers, “Mr. Smith, go to t 
stockroom,” and so forth. All day long in warm weather we ha 
that. And then they have two elevators that go up. The cars a 
up on the fifth floor, on the roof, and on the fourth floor. And inste: 
of ringing the bell for the elevators, the men honk their horns for t 
elevators tocome down. That goes on all the time. 

Mr. Davis. Was any complaint made about that noise? 

Mrs. Kevttener. Yes. There was a policeman over there becau 
one of our teachers had a parking ticket. He came over to see abo 
it, and I said, “While you are here I would like to have you come 
my room and look at something.” And rather impatiently he went 1 
and I explained about the elevators, and he seemed to be very bore 
And just then a man drove up and honked. And he said, “He has 
any business to do that”—just as if it was a new idea. “Hon 
Honk!” And he said, “I’ll stop that.” Isaid, “I don’t know wheth 
youcan.” He said, “He doesn’t have a right to honk the horn.” 

I said, “Also, this alley is all full of parked cars. If I parked o 
out here, I know I would get a ticket.” 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know whether they have an antinoise or 
nance here in Washington ? 

Mrs. Ketitener. Well, you see, an ordinance has to be enforced. 

Mr. Gerser. I say do they have an antinoise ordinance? 

Mrs. Kettener. They do. And when this policeman went arou 
there and talked to them, went all the way around there on his mot 

cycle, I know he heard that honk, honk, honk, going on. 
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Mr. GerBer. But you say they do have an antinoise ordinance here ? 
Mrs. KeLLeHer. And they didn’t have any noise for a whole month 

after that. 

Mr. Gerber. That is all. 

Mrs. Keviener. It is a question of eternal vigilance, you know. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Kelleher, I want to ask you two or three more ques- 
tions. What did you say about having to go with the children all 
the way down and out on the sidewalks after the schools were 
adjourned ? 

Mrs. Kettener. That was our school rule. Our principal was try- 
ing very hard to have a quiet building and to have the children come 
up and go down in order. You can’t blame her. We all wanted it 
that way. In order to have that, we had to go all the way out with 
our children, each teacher with her own line, all the way down and 
out of the school building. 

Mr. Davis. Had that been a custom throughout your teaching 
experience ? 

Mrs. Kettener. Oh, no; just the last 2 years. That was our adapta- 
tion to our new situation. 

Mr. Davis. Through the integration situation ? 

Mrs. KeLLtener. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what was it you said about having to stay with the 
children during recess ? 

Mrs. KeLieHer. Well, in order to have safety for the children 
and less noise—you see, in all of these schools some children are work- 
ing while the others are on the playground. The little children have 


q their recesses first usually, and they are mostly on the first floor. Then 


the big children are yelling and carrying on while they are trying to 
work, and the little children are yelling and carrying on when the 
older children are trying to work, and it makes a great deal of con- 
fusion. Well, in order to keep fighting down, and various other 
things, in the basement, the teachers went down. One teacher stayed 
on the girls’ side and one on the boys’ side. One went around on the 


) playground and tried to keep safety for the children and reduce the 


Siew 





noise, 
Mr. Davis. Is there anything further ? 
Thank you very much, Mrs. Kelleher. 
The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 3: 45 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m. Friday, 
September 21, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
Disrricr or CoLuMBIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
hearing room of the Committee on the District of Columbia, Hon. 
James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Hon. James C. Davis, of Georgia (presiding) ; Hon. John 
Bell Williams, of Mississippi; Hon. Woodrow W. Jones, of North 
Carolina; and Hon. Joel T. Broyhill, of Virginia. 

Present also: William N. McLeod, Jr., clerk of the committee; Wil- 
liam Gerber, counsel to the subcommittee ; Leonard O. Hilder, George 
W. McCown, and Herrick M. Roland, members of the staff of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Davis. Come to order, please. 

Call your first witness. 
Mr. Satan Mr. Cedric Reynolds, please. 
Will you state your name, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF CEDRIC REYNOLDS, CHEVY CHASE, MD., PRINCIPAL, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Reynoips. My name is Cedric Reynolds. 
Mr. Gerser. How do you spell your name? 

Mr. Reynotps. C-e-d-r-i-c R-e-y-n-o-l-d-s. 

Mr. Gerser. Where do you live, Mr. Reynolds? 
Mr. Reynotps. I live in Chevy Chase, Md. 


Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in and around the District of 
Columbia ? 


Mr. Reynotps. Since 1937. 

Mr. Grerser. Where did you originally come from? 

Mr. Reynotps. I came from West Virginia. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I am principal of Calvin Coolidge High School. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been principal there for how long? 

Mr. Reynotps. Since 1951; 5 years. 

Mr. Grrser. What position did you hold in the schools prior to 
that time? 


Mr. Reynoxps. Prior to that time I was assistant principal at East- 
ern High School. 


Mr. Gerser. Mr. Reynolds, what enrollment did you have last year ? 
Do you recall ? 
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Mr. Reynoxps. Last year we had 1,280. 

Mr. Gerser. How many of those were white, and how many we. 
colored ? 

Mr. Reynotps. 1,260 were white and 20 were colored. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That was last year ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes,sir. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any abnormal disciplinary problems « 
any kind ? 

r. Reynotps. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any degree of stealing over there ? 

Mr. Reynotps. No, sir. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you have any sex problems ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. None at all. 

Mr. Gerser. Was your social life in the school affected in any way 

Mr. Reynotps. Our social life at the school has continued in the san 
way it was previously. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you find the educational achievement of t 
students ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Do you mean for the entire student body ? 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mr. Reynotps. I am proud to say that my students do exceptional 
well. In most of the tests that are given, they are above the nation 
medians on reading and arithmetic and other subjects. 

Mr. Grerser. How many of your students went to college last yea 

Mr. Reynoxps. Sixty-four percent. 

Mr. Grerser. How many took business courses ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. About 30 percent of our students take a busine 
course. 

Mr. Gerser. How many students do you have in your school th 
you find to be sort of indifferent to education ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. It will range anywhere from 5 to 10 percent, ¢ 
pending on the year. 

Mr. Gerser. You are very proud of that school, I am sure. 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Gerser. Were there many scholarships awarded to students 
your school last year ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Last year we had 24 scholarships. 

Mr. Gerver. Twenty-four scholarships ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You say that you had 20 colored students last year ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. How many of those students measured up to the stan 
ard that you have over there at Coolidge? 

Mr. Reynotps. Of the 20 colored students that we had, 8 of the 
passed their work. Twelve of them failed 2 or more subjects. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find the average colored student that you ha 
over there proficient in reading ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Not as proficient as we would like to have them. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find them all on a high-school level in readin 

Mr. Rreynoxps. No, sir; we don’t. 

Mr. Gerser. What level do you find them on? 

Mr. Reynotps. I don’t recall the figures in reading per se, but fr 
the standpoint of intelligence quotient, whereas our school has a medi 
I. Q. of about 110, the median I. Q. for the colored students is 92.5. 
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Mr. Gerser. Isee. Do you you find any of them in lower grade levels 
of reading than in the high school ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Gerser. What grade level do you find them on? 

Mr. Reynoxps. All the way from a fourth-grade level on up. 

Mr. Grerper. From a fourth-grade level on up. Mr. Reynolds, let 
me ask you this question, that has sort of puzzled me all through this 
hearing. How cana student on a 4th-grade reading level read a 10th-, 
lith-, or 12th-grade textbook and understand what he is reading? 

Mr. Reynoxps. The answer to that is that they can’t do it. So we 
provide special classes and a special curriculum for them. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that they will properly pass according 
to their educational achievement in the lower grades ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is highly questionable. 

Mr. Gerser. What kind of marks did they bring from the division 
2 schools when they came over there ? 

Mr. Reynoitps. Some of them—I don’t know each individual case, 
but some of them came with what we consider honor marks, and when 
they came to our school immediately dropped to lower marks and to 
failures. 

Mr. Gerser. They were not honor students at your school ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right. 

Mr. Gerper. Are you receiving many colored students this year ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I don’t have any exact count, but my guess is be- 
tween 60 and 65. 

Mr. Gerber. What reading level are they on? 

Mr. Reynotps. There again, we haven’t had a:chance to check the 
records of these particular people, but we have had to create two 
classes that we call the basic curriculum, a category which we have 
never had to have before. 

Mr. Grerper. You have never had that category before, and that is 
because of these slow learners and low graded reading levels? 

Mr. Rreynoxps. That is right. But these classes are not composed 
entirely of colored students. There are many white students in there, 
too. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have the four-track system over at your school ? 

Mr. Rreynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Is this the first year that it has been necessary for you 
to have the four-track ? 

Mr. Rerno.ps. This is the first year for the four-track. Previous 
to this we have had the usual three-level curriculum that all of the 
high schools have had in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Gerser. You may have the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wittrams. Mr. Reynolds, first I will ask you: Your school is in 
an all-white neighborhood, isn’t it? Virtually all white? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. The colored youngsters who were enrolled in your 
school last year—Do you know anything about their socioeconomic 
background ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I do in some cases. 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. Well, relatively speaking, did your students come 
from families with a high or low socioeconomic background? That 
is, the colored students? 
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Mr. Reynoxps. I would say that was an average, Mr. Williams 
Because we had students of professional people and students of do 
mestic workers. 

Mr. WituraMs. Colored students ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Wixu1aMs. Did you find that the level of achievement range 
approximately the same with respect to the children of these highe 
level families, by comparison with the lower level ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. I don’t quite get your question, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, are you able to differentiate between the chi 
dren, from a standpoint of their school achievement, who come fror 
the families with a higher socioeconomic background, by compariso 
with the lower background ? 

Mr. Reynowps. Are you referring to all students, or only colore 
students ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. Your colored students. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I am in certain individual cases; yes. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. In certain individual cases ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Are you prepared to say whether that is a geners 
condition ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I can only speak for this relatively small grow 
but thinking over the individuals concerned I could differentiate b 
tween their economic status and their achievement in school. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Now, the colored children in the higher econom 
status—How did they compare with the white children of the sam 
status, or even lower status ! 

Mr. Reynotps. They did not do as well. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is all. 

Mr. Brorui. Mr. Reynolds, you may have read in the paper abot 
the discussion that has been going on over in Virginia on the pr 
posed pupil-assignment plan. 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right. 

Mr. Broyuitu. We have been trying to work out some solution ov 
there wherein pupils could be assigned to various schools, varior 
classes, on a basis other than that of racial discrimination. There 
a debate on that going on in the Virginia General Assembly at th 
time. 

As for this four-track system that has been discussed here, is th 
a form of pupil-assignment plan? 

Mr. Reynowps. That is a form of pupil-assignment plan within 
given building. 

Mr. Broyruu. For people to be assigned to various classes based ¢ 
I. Q.? 

Mr. Reynotps. And previous achievement, and so forth. 

Mr. Broyuimy. Mr. Chairman, I have some appointments, 13 
fact, that commence in my office at 10:30. So I am going to ha 
to ask to be excused. But I want it understood that I want to ass 
this committee in every way possible in their endeavor, and since n 

district is right across the river, I do have a little additional wor 
possibly, that some of the other members do not have, and then, 
course, I have a campaign coming up. So I want the members of t 
committee to understand that if I am not able to attend the meetin 
as often as some of the other members, it is not indicating any la 
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of interest in the work that the committee is doing or any neglect of 
my duties and responsibilities as a member of the committee. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Broyhill. I know from my own exper- 


ience that when you are in your home district or close to it and more 
accessible to your constituents, you have more appointments in the 
office. I can very well understand that. We appreciate having you 
with us all of the time that you can be with us, and of course when 
you find it necessary to leave, the committee will regretfully excuse 


you. 
Mr. Jones? 


Mr. Jonrs. Do you have any problem of juvenile delinquency in 


your school ? 


Mr. Reynoutps. No. We have no serious problem of juvenile delin- 


quency in our school, Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Jones. There has been no increase in what you do have over 


the past several years? 


Mr. Reynotps. No, sir. 
Mr. Wiui1aMs. Mr. Reynolds, have you instituted the four-track 


system in your school? 


Mr. Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Witu1ams. Could you tell us the number of students that you 


have in the various categories of the four-track system ? 


Mr. Rernotps. Yes, sir; I can. This four-track curriculum applies 


only to the 10th grade this year, because we are starting only with 
the 1st year students. 


We have 529 students in the 10th grade, and we have in the honors 


group, which is composed of what we call gifted students, 98 students. 
In the regular college preparatory curriculum, we have 239 students. 
In the general curriculum, which includes our commercial course, we 
have 135 students. 


Mr. Wirtu1ams. How many is that? 

Mr. Reynotps. 135. In the basic curriculum, we have 57 students. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Thank you, sir. I wanted to get those figures. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Reynolds, I believe you said that heretofore you 
had had three-level curriculum in the school. 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. What were they ? 

Mr. Reynowps. We called them X, Y, and Z. And what it meant 
was that they were above average, average, and below average. 

Mr. Davis. And then this year, is that in the 1955-56 school year, 
or the 1956-57 school year, that you have had this four track? 

Mr. Reynoxps. The present school year, 1956-57. 

bse Davis. And who get in that fourth level that you have just 
added ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. In the fourth level we put students who are below 
sixth-grade level in reading and sixth-grade level in arithmetic, who 
have what we consider to be low intelligence quotients, and who have 
done poorly in their previous academic work in junior high school. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you stated that you think you have 60 or 65 colored 
students this year, as compared with 20 last year. What is the reason 


> for the increase ? 


Mr. Reynotps. More colored people have moved into the neighbor- 


hood which we serve. 


Mr. Davis. And where is your school located ? 
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Mr. Reynotps. At Fifth and Tuckerman Streets NW. 

Mr. Davis. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. William A. Dodson 

Mrs. Dodson is the colored principal at Eliot Junior High. Iss] 
in the room ? 

Miss Ruth Davis? 

Will you state your name, please, ma’am ? 


STATEMENT OF MISS RUTH E. DAVIS, SILVER SPRING, MD., FORMI 
TEACHER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Miss Davis. Miss Ruth E. Davis. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you live here in the District of Columbia? 

Miss Davis. I live in Silver Spring, Md. 

Mr. Grerser. How long have you lived here in the District? 

Miss Davis. I was born in the District and lived there until 1952. 

Mr. Gerser. And you moved to Silver Spring after 1952? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you, Miss Davis, if you are connected at tl 
time with the schools of the District of Columbia. 

Miss Davis. No; I am retired as of December 1955. 

Mr. Gerser. You retired December 1955? 

Miss Davis. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gerser. How long were you connected with the Distr: 
schools before you retired ¢ 

Miss Davis. Forty-one years. 

Mr. Gerber. How many? 

Miss Davis. Forty-one years. 

Mr. Gerser. Where were you teaching at the time of your reti 
ment ? 

Miss Davis. Eastern High School. 

Mr. Gerver. Eastern High School? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What subject did you teach? 

Miss Davis. English. 

Mr. Wiixt1ams. How long had you taught at Eastern ? 

Miss Davis. I taught there a little over 24 years. I taught at : 
levels in the school system. I started in the primary grades and hac 
years in junior high school and the rest at Eastern. 

Mr. Gerver. So you were there before and after integration ? 

Miss Davis. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Gerper. Miss Davis, did you have very much trouble wi 
absenteeism in the school after integration 

Miss Davis. Yes; 1 had quite a bit. I had 1 beginning class in 10- 
in which I could see at least 8 vacant seats every day, and not alwa 
the same children. So it was very difficult to keep the teachi 
consecutive, 

Mr. Gerser. What was the percentage of white and colored in t 
school when you left there last year? 

Miss Davis. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Gerser. Were there a good many colored ? 
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Miss Davis. Yes, there were. But there was a junior high school 
as well as a senior high school then, And there were a great many 
more of the colored children in the junior high school than in the 
senior. 

Mr. Gerper. This is the same school that Mr. John Paul Collins 
was principal of before he retired? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any difference in the disciplinary prob- 
lems after the sieeale weer integrated ? 

Miss Davis. Not in the classroom, except a little more irresponsible 
behavior, such as not having books and writing material and not 
having assignments. But there was never any overt misbehavior in 
the classroom. 

Mr. Gerper. Was there any disorder of any kind in the lunchroom 
or in the halls, the corridors, or on the playgrounds? 

Miss Davis. Well, we had always had teachers on duty in the cor- 
ridors and the lunchroom ever since I can remember, but the patrol- 
ling, of course, was intensified. And I remember once last year the 
condition was so bad in the lunchroom that at a teachers’ meeting, 
the principal said that if it didn’t improve he would have to have 
teachers eat at the tables with the children during the lunchtime. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you know of any stealing over there after in- 
tegration ¢ 

Miss Davis. Well, I heard rumors of a great deal, but I never missed 
anything except things like pencils out of my desk and things of that 
sort. 

Mr. Gerser. Were there any dances or any plays given over there 
after integration ? 

Miss Davis. I think the junior high children put on one play at 
assembly, which I did not have an opportunity to attend. As for 
dances, we had just one, and that was the senior prom, after I left, 
in June, a very successful one, which was for both Negro and white 
children. And it was very carefully planned and very carefully super- 
vised, and it was a very delightful affair, according to what I heard. 

Mr. Gerser. You were not there? 

Miss Davis. No; I was not there. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Davis, did you have any sex problems over there 
while you were there? 

Miss Davis. I heard of some, but I knew of none from personal 
observation. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find, Miss Davis, in your English class that 
the colored were on the same grade level as your white students? 

Miss Davis. Well, I think they differed as individuals, just as the 


| white children do. I had some excellent Negro students and some 


average ones. But my chief problem, the one that discouraged me the 
most, was the two classes that I had this time last year, which were 
mixed classes on the academic level. At the beginning of the year, as 


_ had always been the case, the advisers had carefully placed the chil- 
| dren in the classes according to their ability. And in the 10-B class, 


which is the second half of the first year, I had 2 classes, 1 honor stu- 


' dents largely and the other children in need of special help. That 
' class had been made especially small so that I could give individual 
help to them. 
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So, about the end of the first week or the middle of the next, the 
vacant seats in that room, of course, showed up in the statistics. And 
in other classes, too, of a like nature, where the classes had been made 
small in order that the teachers could give extra help. 

So, since other high schools were crowded, and Eastern showed 
vacant seats, an English teacher was taken away, shifted to another 
building. That meant a reorganization, and those 2 classes of mine, 
1 bright and the other of low caliber, in preparation, and probably 
in I. Q., were put together. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any students that could not read a text- 
book ? 

Miss Davis. Well, I was coming to that. Since those two classes 
were shifted together, you see, that gave me room for another class 
So, a miscellaneous lot of children had to be put together and put intc 
a beginning class. Now, in that class I had 38 children, and of that 
number a large number were 5th and 6th grade ability in reading 
But in the group there were also children of moderate ability, whc 
could have gone ahead with the work, which made an impossible anc 
very discouraging teaching situation. It was hard on everyone con: 
cerned. It was hard on the boys and girls who needed the special help 
It was hard on the ones who could have gone ahead. And it was very 
discouraging for the teacher who had no means of serving everyone 

Mr. Gerser. Did this result in any of the children sufferins 
academically ? 

Miss Davis. Oh, yes, definitely. They all did that way. And tha 
was a class in which there was such a very large percentage of ab 
sentees. And of course it was necessary to shift the teachers, and i 
has been necessary for a number of years, as the neighborhood ha: 
changed in population, so that the English Department has sufferec 
greatly through the years, for the reason that it was thought that Eng 
lish teachers could be spared better than others, because English classe 
could be taken by a home economics teacher who didn’t have a ful 
program or a business teacher who didn’t have a full program, or : 
language teacher. And of course it was right that the school shoul 
have a varied offering, and in order to have the varied offering ther 
had to be teachers with programs not full. So they were assigned t 
the English Department. And I have several years ago heard ou 
Supervisor of English say that one-fourth of her teachers at that tim 
were not English teachers and had not been given special training i 
English. 

N ow, these teachers, of course, that I have mentioned are all ex 
cellent teachers in their own field but did not have the special train 
ing that is necessary in order to teach English, which, of course, as yo 
know, is a whole bundle of subjects. 

Mr. Gerser. Did I understand you to say that you had 10th grad 
children that were on a fifth and sixth grade level ? 

Miss Davis. Yes; in the same class. 

Mr. Gerser. You say as a result of that the children who wer 
capable of achieving suffered ? 

{iss Davis. Yes. And it was impossible to help those children, toc 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the composition of some of the colore 
unintelligible? 

Miss Davis. Yes; I did. Of course, I am not speaking for those o 
average ability and better, but of the lower ones. In a set of compc 
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sitions, say, of 30, there would sometimes be as many:as 3 or 4 that 
were absolutely illiterate. You couldn’t understand them at all. It 
wasn’t the penmanship, but it was the series of letters they had that 
didn’t make sense. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Witxiams. Miss Davis, you said that you had been at Eastern 
for about 24 years, and that you retired in December of 1955. 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Wixu1ams. Who was the principal at Eastern during most of 
that time? 

Miss Davis. During most of the time? Well, Mr. Charles Hart, I 
guess, for the longest time, and next Mr. Collins, and then Mr. Wood- 
worth. 

Mr. Witx14ms. How long was Mr. Collins principal there, Miss 
Davis? Do you recall ? 

Miss Davis. Well, since he came back from World War II. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. For 5 or 6 years, or longer? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Wratams. Did you consider Mr. Collins a good school adminis- 
trator ¢ 

Miss Davis. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Do you recall when Mr. Collins retired ? 

Miss Davis. He retired—well, at the end of the first year of integra- 
tion, I guess 1954. 

Mr. Witi1ams. And you retired about 3 months later, I believe, 
after the school session started ? 

Miss Davis. Well, yes, in December. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Miss Davis, you have had an opportunity to observe 
the median achievements of youngsters through the years. Would 
you say that the average achiement of the students of the same grade 
levels is higher or lower since the schools were integrated? Do I make 


my question clear? 
Well, I don’t believe I can make a 
























































































Miss Davis. Yes; it is clear. 
statement on that score. 

Mr. Davis. What were the conditions in the lunchrooms to which 
you referred in your testimony, Miss Davis? 

Miss Davis. Well, do you want me to go into detail? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Miss Davis. Of course, when we have a lot of boys together, there 
is danger of little fights. 

Mr. Davis. What was the danger of a fight when you had a lot of 
boys together? Was that customary, or was it something new? Give 
us the facts about it. Had you been accustomed to that during all of 
your teaching career? 

Miss Davis. A few fights now and then, disagreements among the 


































































» boys throughout the years. 





Mr. Davis. Well, was there a difference in Eastern High School 
at the time you refer to, as compared with what you had been accus- 
tomed to all your life? 

Miss Davis. I guess the necessity the principal spoke of would not 
have arisen—— 

Mr. Davis. Well, let us just get at the facts of it. 
here in this committee is facts. 






1 What we want 
Was it worse in Eastern High School 








q after integration, or the same, or better? Just give us the facts. 
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Miss Davis. I was not on duty in the lunchroom, and I can o1 
judge by what the principal said, that it was worse. 

Mr. Davis. It was worse. Well, now what. other conditions exist 
that brought forth this remark that if they did not improve they wi 
going to put the teachers in there to supervise them 

Miss Davis. Well, there were a great many complaints among t 
white girls that the colored girls were sticking pins in them. A 
some of the teachers said that they had actually seen that in the o 
ridors. Now, I know of one trouble among the white girls and t 
colored girls that originated that way in the lunchroom. I did 1 
see it myself, but I heard it from one of the other teachers. 

The white girls who had had the pins stuck in them waited un 
the colored girls came out of school, and they started a quarrel amo 
themselves. Now, we had a policeman on duty on the corner the 
all the time, a traffic policeman, who stayed all day and at times walk 
through the basement of the school. So he took the girls to the pol 
station, both the colored and the white girls. 

Mr. Davis. How many of them were there? 

Miss Davis. I don’t know how many there were. As I say, this 
not firsthand information. It is secondhand. And after they h 
scolded the girls, they let them go. And further down the stre 
the colored girls turned on the white girls and scratched one of t 
girls’ face very badly. I did see the girl’s face the next mornir 
and it was very, very badly scratched. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, why did that conduct occur? What was t 
basic reason behind it, as to why any of them should be sticking pi 
into the others and having these quarrels? 

Miss Davis. I don’t know. They had a little colored girl in the si 
tion who came to me in the middle of the day one day and asked if s 
could not go home. She said she was frightened ; that the colored g 
who had sat back of her in the assembly had told her she was goin 
get her on the way home from school. And I said, “Well, why i 
she say she is going to get you?” 

She said, “Well, she wanted to pull my hair in assembly, and I 
far forward in my chair so that she couldn’t reach me. And she ss 
she was going to get me after school, because I didn’t let her pull 1 
hair.” 

So it is hard to explain just why that kind of behavior comes. 

Mr. Davis. The conduct that you are talking about, then, so far 
you know, is just simply unexplainable ? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. WitutAms. Miss Davis, you mentioned that there was a tra! 
policeman available during school hours. 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. And I presume that he had been available in yea 
prior to integration also? 

Miss Davis. Just during the heavy traffic hours. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. You mean in years prior to integration he had o1 
been available during the heavy traffic hours? 

Miss Davis. Only. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. But in the years following integration, they ma 
him available on a full-time basis? 
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Miss Davis. Yes. And there was also a patrol car which went from 
Eastern to Eliot and back. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Had that patrol car been in operation in the years 
prior to integration ? 

Miss Davis. No. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Can you tell the committee, if you know, why it was 
suddenly neneery for this traffic policeman to be on duty for the 
entire day rather than just through the heavy traffic periods, and ee 
it was necessary to maintain a Ln car in the vicinity operating back 
and forth between Eastern and Eliot? 

Miss Davis. You would have to get that information from the ad- 
ministrators. I was busy in the classroom, and I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Is that a situation that might have been referred to 
in the paper the other day as one with which Eastern could easily cope; 
that the principal at Eastern had never run into a situation that he 
could not handle without outside help ? 

Miss Davis. Well, I am sure I don’t know what you mean. 

Mr. Witt1AMs. The statement was made in the press the other day 
to the effect—this statement was made by the present principal of 
Eastern to the effect—that no situation had arisen at Eastern since in- 
tegration that had not been handled “in the regular manner.” Now, 
is it a regular thing for them to station policemen around schools? 

Miss Davis. Well, I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. WriitraMs. On a full-time basis? 

Miss Davis. I wouldn’t think so. But this is outside my province, 
I am afraid. 

Mr. WittiAms. But you did teach school there for a long time? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. Then would you say that the practice of the Police 
Department in putting a traffic policeman there on full-time duty 
rather than during just the rush hours, and the practice of putting a 
patrol car in operation between Eastern and Eliot, was an innovation, 
something new ? 

Miss Davis. Well, I would think so. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for your testimony, Miss Davis. 

Mr. Gerber. Has Mrs. Dodson arrived ? 

Mr. Davis. Have a seat, please. 

Mr. Gerver. Will you state you full name? 






































STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIE A. DODSON, PRINCIPAL, ELIOT JUNIOR 





HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Dopson. Mrs. Willie A. Dodson. 

Mr. Gerser. Will you speak just a little louder ? 
Mrs. Dopson. Mrs. Willie A. Dodson. 

Mr. Gerper. Will you spell your name, please ? 
Mrs. Dopson. W-i-]-l-i-e A. D-o-d-s-o-n. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you live here in the District of Columbia? 
Mrs. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Grrper. How long have you lived here? 

Mrs. Dopson. Lifetime. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mrs. Dopson. Principal of Eliot Junior High School. 
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Mr. Gerser. How long have you been in the school system here 
the District? 

Mrs. Dopson. For 32 years. 

Mr. Gerser. How many? 

Mrs. Dopson. Thirty-two years. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been the principal at Eliot? 

Mrs. Dopson. Since 1952. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your school population at Eliot last yea 

Mrs. Dopson. Over 900. 

Mr. Gerser. And of that over 900, approximately how many we 
white? 

Mrs. Dopson. Less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Gerser. Was Eliot a former white school ? 

Mrs. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did it become a colored school before integration ? 

Mrs. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. And you say that last year you had over 900, with abc 
1 percent white? 

Mrs. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. When did the colored take that school over ? 

Mrs. Dopson. 1952, in September. 

Mr. Gerser. Wasthat when you went over there as principal ? 

Mrs. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any disciplinary problems over thi 
after integration that were any different from those that you h 
prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Dopson. No. 

Mr. Gerser. You had not trouble of any kind ? 

Mrs. Dopson. No. 

Mr. Gerser. You had no problems of any kind? 

Mrs. Dopson. Well, you are covering a lot of—I mean, general 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any disciplinary problems? 

Mrs. Dopson. Normal disciplinary problems. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, the same after as before ? 

Mrs. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any sex problems over there ? 

Mrs. Dopson. No. 

Mr. Gerser. None before, and none after ? 

Mrs. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any pregnancies over there ? 

Mrs. Dopson. I do not have the health records of the students. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not have the health records? 

Mrs. Dopson. Noschool does, They are in the Medical Departme 

Mr. Gerser. Well, do you know of any students that left your sch 
last year as a result of pregnancy ? 

Mrs. Dopson. I do not know of any. I do not have the records 

Mr. Gerber. Do you have any white teachers in your school ? 

Mrs. Dopson. No. 

Mr. Gerzer. You do not? 

Mrs. Dopson. This year, a part-time one, for the first time. 

Mr. Gerser. So far as you are concerned, integration has not 
fected the operation of your school ? 

Mrs. Dopson. That is right. 
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Mr. Gerser. You have had no problems after integration that you 
did not have before integration, and academically you are just about 
as well situated now as you were before integration; is that right? 

Mrs. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. How many white students do you have in Eliot Junior 
High School this year ? 

Mrs. Dopson. I do not know. I have not counted them. 

Mr. Davis. Well, do you have any ? 

Mrs. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What is your estimate as to how many you have? 

Mrs. Dovson. Just about the same number as last year, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. Gerser. What percent ? 

Mrs. Dopson. Less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, how many did you have last year ? 

Mrs. Dopson. I really didn’t count them. But as I could just 
approximate, around 35 to 50, around 35 or 40, or 50 at times. It 
fluctuated. 

Mr. Davis. Well, 1 percent, or less than 1 percent, would not be 35 
to 50, would it ? 

Mrs. Dopson. I said about 35 at times. They come and go. 

Mr. Davis. How did you get your figure, then, of less than 1 percent ? 

Mrs. Dopson. I just approximated it, because I did not count them. 

Mr. Davis. You are unable to tell us, then, how many white students 
you had last year and how many you have this year ! 

Mrs. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. No further questions. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all we have this morning. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. ) 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Proceed, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Wells, please. 

Will you please state your name ? 


STATEMENT OF ELVA C. WELLS, PRINCIPAL, THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. WeLLs. Elva C. Wells. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Wells, how long have you lived here in the 
District ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Since 1917, with a few exceptions. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mrs. Weis. I am a teacher. I am the principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School. 

Mr. Grrper. You have been in the public schools here for how long 

Mrs. Wetts. Since 1929. 
Mr. Grrser. How long have you been principal ? 
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Mrs. Wetts. Since 1949, and assistant principal in the same school 
from 1939 to 1949. 

Mr. Gerser. That is Roosevelt High School ? 

Mrs. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Wells, what was the school population at Roose- 
velt last year? Do you recall ? 

Mrs. Weis. Yes. Our maximum was 1,178. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the percentage of white and colored ? 

— Wetts. The percentage was 45 percent Negro, 55 percent 
white. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Wells, after the schools here in the District were 
integrated, did you have any disciplinary problems of any kind at 
Roosevelt High School? 

Mrs. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Many? Or few? 

Mrs. We tts. Many. 

May I add to that? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, ma’am. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Wes. I would like to say that at Roosevelt High School we 
made preparation for integration. We made preparation with the 
faculty, and I took up some of the problems we might anticipate. I 
advised many of them to go to intergroup workshops, which they did. 
We tried to anticipate problems. 

With the pupils, I wrote in our school paper and special statement; 
called it The Challenge of Change; and tried to present to them what 
our school had stood for, and how we would welcome newcomers to the 
school. 

That was in the spring of 1954. In the fall of 1954, when the 
first Negro pupils came into our school, I wrote a Welcome to New 
Students. And in that I pointed out that our school had made an 
enviable record the year before, when, in the interschool tests that 
were given in division 1, which was the white division, our school 
had ranked first in every test given except one, and in that we were 
second; and that we were well above the national norm in all those 
tests; and encouraged the students to strive to maintain those 
standards. 

And in addition to that, I called a meeting of all school leaders 
about 150 boys and girls, in the fall of 1954, when we first had integra. 
tion, in order to help them receive the newcomers with kindness and 
understanding. I pointed out to them that at Roosevelt we had hac 
children of many different races and had gotten along without diffi 
culty. I pointed to some particular cases. During World War I] 
we had a Japanese girl from a relocation camp, and she was treatec 
with great kindness in our school during a very tense time. | 

We did lay groundwork. And it has disturbed me a little to reac 
that no preparation was made in Washington for integration, becaus 
1 know—and I can only speak for my own school—I know that wi 
made preparation. 

As a result of the preparation, we had no strike at my school 
although we had a greater percentage of Negro pupils enrolled that 
in schools that were striking. And while I am fond of the pupils a 
Roosevelt, they are still boys and girls, and they like a free holiday too 
But they remained in the classroom, even though our terraces wer 
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swarming with children from other schools urging them to come out. 
We did make preparation. 

The student council, which is an active organization in my school, 
were alerted to their problem, and when the newcomers came they 
formed guide committees to show them the building and to see that 
they got into it with the least possible trouble. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, in spite of all the preparations that you made 
prior to the integration of the schools, you say that you had a lot of 
disciplinary problems ? 

Mr. Weis. That is true. That is true. Because perhaps none of 
us knew what we were going to meet, and none of us were prepared, I 
being one, for antagonism which we met on the part of the new stu- 
dents who came in. 

I remember very well—and I have kept it—my talk to the faculty in 
May of 1954, in which I said: 

I see a bright side. 
And I said: 


First, we thoroughly believe that we have a good school. We know we have a 
well-trained faculty and a fine, disciplined student body. If we take in, let us say, 
one-third new Negro pupils, we can do it with no disruption. They will fit into 
our school pattern. And remember— 


and this was before integration—I said— 


They want to come, they will want to make good, they will try to do what is 
expected of them. We are willing to share with them this fine school with its 
tradition of scholarship and give them our best understanding. 

I am just taking the heart out of this that I dug up. 

Mr. Gane. And in spite of all that you say that you had many dis- 
ciplinary problems? 

Mrs. Wetus. We had a great many disciplinary problems, begin- 
ning with a belligerency on the part of a good many of the Negro 
students. Not all by any means, but a good many. Small things. 

Mr. Gunene. Did you have disorder in the classrooms after inte- 
gration ¢ 

Mrs. Wetts. Yes. Some stemmed from children making fun of 
the teachers. One of our biggest discipline cases resulted from a 
Negro girl making fun of a teacher and a white girl defending her, 
which led to name calling and strikes and blows and so on. We had 
several incidents of that type. 

Me, Gerser. Did you evidence any foul and obscene language over 
there? 

Mrs. Wetts. It has been reported to me many times. 

Mr. Grrser. Many times. Did you have anything like that prior 
to integration /—this foul and obscene language? 

_Mrs. Wetxs. Not anywhere near to the extent that we have had it 
nee. But we have had some reported. I have had some reported 
o me. 

Mr. Grrper. Has this obscene language caused many fights over 
there in the school ? 

Mrs. Wexts. I think it is the greatest cause. I really think it is 
the language, both among girls and boys, that is the greatest cause 
of disturbance. 

Mr. Gerzer. Did you have many girls that came to you and com- 
plained about the obscene language ? : 
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Mrs. We ts. I am still having that problem. 

Mr. Gerser. You are still having that problem? 

Mrs. We ts. I had it this week with two girls who came in. And 
the difficulty there is, you must know, that it is hard to settle that type 
of case, because the girls do not report the offenders. In some in- 
stances they do not know the offenders. In other instances they are 
afraid to report the offenders. 

Mr. Gerzer. Do you find the white girls afraid of the colored over 
there? Or not? 

Mrs. We tts. Both white girls and white boys. In the superin- 
tendent’s office now is the case where a white boy’s aunt has written 
asking that the boy be transferred to another school, because he was 
hurt last year by a group of colored boys, and he is afraid. 

Mr. Gerser. Has he been transferred ? 

Mrs. We ts. It is before the superintendent’s committee. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find that any of the students over there car. 
ried knives ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Well, yes. We have about 6 or 7 that we have col 
—— taken off of any students—that were left in the cafeteris 

argely. 

Mr. Gerser. What kind of knives were they ? 

Mrs. Weis. Well, some were knives from a junior high schoo 
nearby that had been taken on some sort of machine and sharpenec 
into a weapon. A regular dinner knife that was sharpened into : 
weapon. We do not have any switchblade knives. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

How do the colored students respond to the actions of the teachers’ 
Do you find any impertinence of any kind ? 

Mrs. Wetis. Oh, yes. We find impertinence. And I must say, how 
ever, that I have yet to have any colored students impertinent to me 

Mr. Grrser. To you? 

Mrs. Wetts. I have not had it. 

Mr. Grerser. But you have had reports from teachers ? 

Mrs. Wetts. I have had, and I have dealt with the problem wher 
it has come up. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you have any stealing over there at Roosevelt ? 

Mrs. Weutts. Yes. We have had several serious stealing cases. Th 
largest one, in which we caught the offenders, and they were handle: 
by the court—— 

Mr. Grerper. Handled by the juvenile court? 

Mrs. WeLts. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you had any pregnancies over there ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Many ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Many more than we had before integration. I woul: 
say we have had more since integration than in all the years I wa 
assistant principal and principal before. We have had as many 1 
the one year, last year, as we had in all the other times. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know how many you had ? 

Mrs. Wetts. No; and I will tell you why we don’t know. It wa 
because after a girl was withdrawn and came back for reentering, th 
parent denied the pregnancy. So we didn’t record it as such. 

Mr. Grrper. I see. Did you find or have you found obscene note 
being passed around in the classrooms ? 
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Mrs. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Many ? 

Mrs. Wetis. No. Butsome, and some very bad ones. 

Mr. Gerser. Very bad ones. Do you find any efforts on the part of 
colored boys approaching white girls ? 

Mrs. Weuts. I have had two cases this week. 

Mr. Gerser. You have had two cases this week. Did you have them 
prior tothis week? Did you have them last year? 

Mrs. Wetis. We had them last year and the year before. In fact, 
after the first year I felt that that had stopped some, last year, and 1 
was a little surprised to have it beginning again this year, because I 
thought it was something that was controlled. But evidently it is not. 

Mr. Gerser. Do the colored and white students mix very well in 
the cafeteria, or in the lunchroom ? 

Mrs. Wetts. I would say that in the cafeteria, the segregation is 
almost complete. 

Mr. Gerser. What about the playgrounds? 

Mrs. Weuts. Well, in the playground where we have sports, it is 
completely integrated. For example, our football team is about 
50-50 Negro and white. In our cadet corps, of course, that is all 
under teacher supervision. It is integrated. 

Mr. GerBer. Did you have any trouble with your cheerleaders last 
vear? 

Mrs. We tts. I had boy cheerleaders. 

Mr. Gerper. You did? 

Mrs. Wetts. I had boy cheerleaders last year. 

Mr. Gerper. Are you having dances over there now? 

Mrs. Wetus. We have not had any dances since June of 1954. 

Mr. Grerser. What about dramatics? Plays? 

Mrs. WELLS. We are not having dramatics, but we are having musi- 
cal entertainments. That was a part of our preparation for integra- 
tion. May I say: that the class of June 1955 was entirely white, and 
we had no senior prom. Integration was in force, and I felt that 
we had to take every step possible to avoid trouble. So I avoided 
it by stopping it then, the very first year. 

ee GerBer. Have you had the police come to your school many 
times ¢ 

Mrs. Wetis. Not many. 

Mr. Gerser. They have been there some times? 

Mrs. Wetis. Yes. That is true. They were there this week. 

me Gerser. How many colored teachers did you have over there last 
year ? 

Mrs. WE tts. Six. 

Mr. Grrper. You say you had the police there this week ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Grrser. What was the reason for the police to be there? 

Mrs. Weis. One of our white boys in the 11th grade was coming 
back to school for something about 4 o’clock, and he was attacked by 
three colored boys, held up, asked for a dime, which he said he didn’t 
have—at least, he didn’t give it—and the boys crowded in on him, 
and the one in the front hit him in the mouth, cut his lip completely 
through, and when he came in to school, of course, our nurse was 
there, and we gave him first aid and had the police. 

Mr. Gerser. That is this past week ? 
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Mrs. Wetts. This is Friday. I guess it is this past week. 

Mr. Gerser. You say you have six colored teachers? 

Mrs. Weuts. I had six last year. I have eight this year. 

Mr. Wiu1Ams. May I interrupt just a moment? 

This incident that you just referred to a moment ago, of a young 
man being assaulted on the street—was this reported in the loca] 
press ¢ 

Mrs, Wetts. I didn’t see it in the press. 

Mr. Wiuurams. A police report, I am quite sure, was made of it ; was 
it not ? 

Mrs. Weis. That may have been. The actual assault of the boy, 
the hitting of the boy, happened on the school grounds. He had 
reached the school grounds by that time. 

Mr. WituiaMs. The police were called in? 

Mrs. Weis. They were called in. 

Mr. WituiaMs. But there was no report of it in the local press inso- 
far as you know? 

Mrs. Wetts. I did not see it. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Do you know whether an arrest was made? 

Mrs. Wetts. No. That is the reason, I feel, that so few cases get 
before the courts. The boy could not identify any of the three as- 
sailants. 

Mr. Grerser. You say you have eight colored teachers this year ? 

Mrs. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Grrver. How do they compare with your white teachers, Mrs. 
Wells? 

Mrs. Wetts. May I just speak about the six? Because the other 2 
are so new that I am not competent—the 6 teachers are very fine. They 
are good teachers. They have cooperated with me, and they are just 
as well aware of every problem of integration as I am, just as well 
aware of it. 

Mr. Gerser. You are not having any trouble with them at all? 

Mrs. Wetts. Not any trouble with my teachers. I am very pleased 
with my Negro teachers. 

Mr. Grerpser. How did the colored students that came over to you 
at the time of integration compare educationally with the white 
students ? 

Mrs. Wetts. I have the facts. 

Mr. Gerser. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Wetts. I have the facts on the question. 

In 1953, the average I. Q. of our students was 106. We didn’t have 
1 student in the school at that time with an I. Q. under 80. In 1954, 
when we were 19 percent Negro, the I. Q. dropped to 101. 

In 1956, right now, we have 185 pupils out of 300 with I. Q.’s be- 
low 98. 

I have organized in my school now for the first time in its history 
5 sections of students of 33 each, 165 pupils in all, who are below the 
normal expected for any high school, both in accomplishment and in 
ability. And of that group of 165 pupils, 146 are Negro, and 19 are 
white. These are students that, to my way of thinking, are not pre- 
pared for senior high school, for 10th grade. They are reading at the 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade level. 

= a. How can they understand a textbook in the high 
school ? 
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Mrs. Weis. They can’t. 
Mr. Gerser. How did they get there? 
Mrs. Wetts. They are graduates of the junior high school. 


Mr. Gerper. And they graduated notwithstanding that they are on 
} 


a fourth-grade, fifth-grade, and six-grade reading level ? 


Mrs. Wetus. That is true. But they have marks that have passed 
them. 

You see, that is one of the greatest problems of the senior high 
school. And as far as the discipline and the other things we have 
been talking about, I would like almost to disregard it and would like 
to dwell on the problem which to me is important, and that is the 
education of the children of high-school age. And I feel that that 
is where we must concentrate our energies. 

Mr. Gerver. Do you think your better students are suffering edu- 
cationally as a result of these children that have come into the schools? 

Mrs. Wetus. We have done everything we know how to prevent 
it. But I can’t see how they can fail to suffer. 

For the first time this year, I have had vociferous complaints of 
white parents, very vociferous. I have had to close my office door to 
keep it calm until I could get them quieted down and discuss the 
problem. 

Mr. Grerser. That is this year? 

Mrs. Weis. That is this year. And that is because, I think, in my 
10th grade, which is the first year of our senior high school, we do 
have so many of these below-normal students. And they are far below 
normal. Parents are complaining that the teachers have had to 
review. And one said, “They are giving them fifth-grade spelling, 
and I don’t want my child in with the fifth-grade spelling work,” and 
so on. Although we have tried very hard to divide them into the 
4-track program, which I know you have heard of before this. 

But it seems to me that this is a safe statement to make; that your 
standards may be high, but when a large percentage of your students 
are substandard, what happens to your standard? 

Mr. Gerser. You cannot mix oil and water, can you ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Well, it is very difficult to do that. 

Mr. Gerver. Mrs. Wells, prior to integration, I think you were very 
proud of the fact that you had very many honor classes. 

Mrs. Wetus. That is right. And even last year, we were the only 
high school to have a national merit scholarship winner in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have many scholarships to other schools. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you have any colored in your honor classes last 
year? 

Mrs. Wetts. No; we did not. 

Mr. Grrser. Now, prior to integration, when you had these honor 
classes, did the Washington Post as a general rule send out to take 
pictures of the class? 

Mrs. Wetus. I don’t recall they did. Last year, however, one of 
the Washington papers sent out a photographer to my graduation 
and came up to me as I was leaving the stage and asked for permis- 
sion to take pictures of the Negro honor students. And I said, “Well, 
we have no Negro honor students, but we have many, many honor 
students.” They would not take the pictures of the honor students. 
I tried very hard last year to get all three papers to give us a big 
buildup on the scholarships and honors which our school had won. 
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As I told you, we were the only public high school to have a national 
merit scholarship winner. We had scholarships to Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and many others that I can’t 
say offhand. I wanted a big buildup on that. And I got all the 
information, because I felt it would offset some of the press on the 
low standards and so forth. I could not get that before the public 
in the press. I could not get that written up. 

Mr. Gerser. The press was not interested, because you didn’t have 
any colored students in there? 

Mrs. We tts. I don’t want to go along with you on that, because we 
did have a Latvian girl who had won a scholarship and who had a 
very nice buildup. But I am just talking about our normal American 
boys and girls. I didn’t get any buildup on that. And I thought 
it would have been a wonderful thing for my school had they done 
that for us. 

Mr. Gerser. Well, don’t blame me for that, Mrs. Wells. 

How do you find the morale of your teachers ? 

Mrs. We ts. I can’t say enough in praise of my teachers. 

Mr. Gerser. They try to do the best they can with what they have 
got? 
~ Mrs. WELLS. They are working very, very hard. I think they all 
consider that teaching is a service, and they are rendering a service. I 
have never seen them quite as angry, though, as I have seen them this 
week, since one of the papers carried a slurring remark about us. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean a local paper made a slurring remark? 

Mrs. Wexts. Yes; they did. I call it slurring. They called it 
that. In fact, they brought it to my attention. I hadn’t seen it 
myself. This is from the Sunday Post of September 16, 1956. 

Mr. Gerser. No. 

Mrs. Wetus. At Eastern, for example, Principal Lynn F. Wood- 
worth reported his assistants still were working yesterday to fill out 
forms showing failures by race. Other schools, like Roosevelt, were 
reported prepared with percentage figures of Negro student failures 
compared to total failures. 

That is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. Gerser. We know that, because those figures have never been 
furnished to us, Mrs. Wells. 

Mrs. Wetts. Well, we got them just as every other school got them. 
I gave the forms to the teachers on the faculty meeting on Friday 
before opening of school, asked them to use Monday afternoon to 
fill them out. I compiled them in my office as soon as they came in. 
But that sort of thing does not breed good will; or checking on our 
integrity. I resent it. 

Mr. Gerser. I appreciate that statement, Mrs. Wells. 

Mrs. Wetuis. And while I am on that point, I would like to make 
one other point. Do they think either Negro or white teachers clos- 
eted with a group of students for 1 year do not know whether they 
are white or colored, or Chinese? It is ridiculous. I met with our 
cadet officers yesterday morning. We have 29. I don’t think I am 
going against any Board regulation when I noticed that 9 of those 

oys were Negro and 20 were white. I have got good sense. And ] 
often wonder how people feel. 

And after all, teachers are trained to observe and teach individuals 
And one very important thing about an individual is his race. You 
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cannot close your eyes to his race, nor should you. That is a part of 
him and a part of his background. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Wells, have you had any trouble over there at 
the school with interference from any outside sources about the grad- 
ing of children ? ; 

Mrs. Weis. When you say “outside sources,” I will have to clarify 
that. I have had it with parents. I think that has been one of the 
difficult problems of integration, and I have a great deal of sympathy 
with these Negro parents. Because many of the children who have 

otten low marks in my school, or failing marks, were getting A’s and 
B's before they came to the school. And I have said to some of the 
parents: “It is a shame that I have to be the first one to tell you that 
your child is reading at this level and therefore cannot make the marks 
that are expected.” 

But there is this thing that has been done that adds, I think, to the 
tensions of integration; and that is that the Negro parents in many in- 
stances, instead of coming directly to me with the problem, try to take 
it over my head to some place where they know nothing about it. 
They have to call and get it from me anyway. 

Mr. GrerBerR. What place? 

Mrs. WELLS. Well, the officers at the Franklin School; who have to 
come to me to get it, to take their complaints when they have never 
been inside my office with the complaint. And the complaints, I be- 
lieve, center around two things, the marks of teachers and the fact that 
our social functions are limited. 

Mr. Grerser. Mrs. Wells, don’t you think, as an educator, that in this 
preparation for integration, before the schools were integrated 
achievement tests should have been given to determine the grade levels 
that the students should have been placed in ? 

Mrs. Wetts. I so proposed. 

Mr. Gerser. Who did you propose it to? 

Mrs. Wetis. At the integration meeting for officers that was 
planned by the Superintendent in April, before the Supreme Court 
ruling. And two men were brought here from New York—I have 
forgotten their names—and at that meeting I proposed that we would 
avoid difficulty and embarrassment to anyone by giving achievement 
tests. Every time I made that proposal, I was countered with this: 
“Well, everyone knows that the I. Q. tests are not valid.” And I said: 
“T am not talking about I. Q. tests. I am talking about achievement. 
Our two systems have run entirely separate for many years, or always, 
and I feel we should know where we stand.” But I will admit I 
didn’t get to first base with that proposal. 

Mr. Gerper. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Mrs. Wells, you mentioned that in the last year 
Roosevelt was a division 1 school; that in your intercity tests you had 
rated first in every one except one test, in which you placed second. 

Mrs. Wetts. That is true. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What was your rating last year? 

Mrs. Wetts. Last year? Well, to tell you the truth, the tests last 
year were given, but the results were all coded, so no one could tell 
what was what. And as far as I have been able to make out, where 
we stand, we stand in about the middle and in many of them below the 
national norm—which has never happened to us before. 
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Mr. Wituiams. Mrs. Wells, you mentioned that one of the things 
that you had not anticipated in your preparations for integration, is 
the antagonism that you encountered on the part of the students. 
Would you mind elaborating on that just a little? 

Mrs. Wetts. Well, some of the things are small things, but it hap- 
pened so often that I am going to mention it. And that is more 
among girls than anyone else. A Negro girl will stand in the aisle 
and dare a white girl to pass her. Well, that was an unheard of thing 
in our school before. I was completely unprepared for that sort of 
thing. 

Or walking down the halls and stepping on their heels. Little 
things that show an antagonism for which I can see no reason. Those 
students were made welcome. Our building is made as attractive as 
it can be. And I feel that there needs to be, if I may say so, quite a 
review among the Negroes on what they want in integration and how 
they can help us make it successful. 

It seems to me that certain ones have failed to accept the wholesome 
friendship which has been proffered to them at our school. Many 
show this attitude of belligerence, sullenness, impertinence, and ag- 
gression, for which I can see no cause whatever. 

I feel that is why, in the third year of integration, my problems 
are increasing rather than lessening. 

It seems to me that it is time to look at the whole problem. You 
know, brotherhood is a two-way process. You extend your hand, 
and it has to be accepted in the spirit in which you extend it. 

Pupils, it seems to me, must be prepared to do high-school work. 

Parents and pupils need to recognize the need of regular, punctual! 
attendance. 

Pupils must be instilled with a respect for property. 

Great improvement in language and moral behavior is needed and 
expected. 

And respect for authority and appreciation of teachers and their 
contribution to our democracy must be understood and accepted by 
white and Negro alike. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Mrs. Wells, you mentioned earlier that in the cafe 
teria there existed almost complete segregation. By this do you meai 
that the students segregated themselv res? 

Mrs. WELLs. Oh, yes. Our cafeteria is unsupervised by teachers 
It is under the control of the student council. And when I say “com 
plete segregation” or “almost complete,” I do not mean that one-hal! 
of the cafeteria is occupied by one group and one-half by another 
In places where there are tables together, one end will be a group o 
Negro students and on the other a group of white students. But I d 
not notice their mixing or conversing together during the luncl 
period. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Then by contrast you mentioned the supervise: 
activities of the school, such as the football team and the cadet corp 
and others. 

Mrs. Wexts. And all clubs. And while you bring that up, I wan 
to mention that all our clubs are functioning in the school, such as th 
French club, Latin club, Science clubs, Mathematics clubs. Thos 
clubs are all functioning in the school on an integrated basis. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. But do I assume then that you mean that in case 
where the student is free, completely free, to associate with thos 
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whom he pleases to associate with, he generally associates with people 
of his own race? 

Mrs. Wetts. That is true. 

Mr. Witt1ams. And generally where they are brought into mixed 
groups, it is because of a previously planned school activity which 
is supervised and over which the students individually do not neces- 
sarily have that same freedom of choice? 

Mrs. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Now, Mrs. Wells, I noted that you mentioned, in 
response to a question asked by Mr. Gerber, that your cheerleaders 
are all male. Is there any particular reason for this? Were your 
cheerleaders male when you were in division 1? 

Mrs. Wetts. No. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. They were not? 

Mrs. Wetus. They were not. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Did you have girl cheerleaders then ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What was the reason for changing? Was that by 
choice of the students, or was that at the direction of the school ? 

Mrs. Wetts. It was eventually the choice of the students. First it 
was not. During the first year of integration, we had girl cheerlead- 
ers. But during some of the basketball games in the McKinley gym, 
where it is very crowded, there were so many remarks, and so on, made 
to the girls, that I called a meeting of the mothers of the girls and 
told them that I would no longer take the full responsibility if they 
let their daughters go there. 

So the mothers said they would take the responsibility, and I fur- 
nished them with passes to the game, the mothers and fathers. And 
then there was one incident in which the mothers and the fathers re- 
moved the girls quickly from an incident that didn’t amount to too 
much, but which might have, which frightened them. And then they 
came to me and said, “We want to do away with the girl cheerlead- 
ers,” and I ended it. And the next year I had boys. 

Mr. Wri1ams. Would you describe that incident ? 

Mrs. Wetts. I don’t think I can describe all of it. It was between 
the players, and the girls were sitting on the sidelines nearby, and 
they began stampeding onto the floor, and it became a little of a 
frightening incident. And that ended it. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Mrs. Wells, what is the situation now with respect 
to absenteeism, truancy, and tardiness, as compared with what it was 
in your division 1 schools? 

Mrs. Wetus. Well, when we were an all-white school, we had the 
best attendance in the city. I attribute that as one of our reasons 
for success. 

Now, we went farther down last year, to about third place, and then 
we brought it up. And we are just about second and third in punctu- 
lity and attendance now. But it has become a much harder job for 
ls to work at, very much more difficult. 

Mr. Witxrams. I believe you stated that in the four-track system 
- didn’t have any honor students who were colored last year; is that 
right ¢ 

Mrs. Wetts. We didn’t have the four-track system last year. When 
I was speaking of honors, I was speaking of our graduating class. 

Mr. Wittiams. The children who graduated with honors? 
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Mrs. Weis. Yes. Not the honors curriculum. We didn’t have 
that last year. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. You have instituted the four-track system now ? 

Mrs. Wetts. That is true. 

Mr. Wiiur1aMs. Mrs. Wells, if you can do so—and I do not want to 
embarrass you in asking this question, but if you can do so—would 
you give us a breakdown on the number of students with respect to 
this four-track system ? 

Mrs. Writs. Yes. I can do it very easily. 

We have in our school one honors curriculum. One honors group. 
You know. I mean a section of children; composed of 26 students, 
Fourteen are white; twelve are colored. 

In the college preparatory, we have 3 groups; 95 students; 36 white, 
and 59 colored. 

In the general curriculum, we have 5 groups; 152 students; 45 white, 
107 colored. 

In the basic curriculum, we have 5 groups; 165 students; 19 white, 
146 Negro. 

And the whole group is 75 percent Negro, of that 10th grade. 

Those are the only figures I have for this year on a racial break. 
down. We have not taken the racial breakdown of the entire school. 

Mr. WiuuraMms. I believe that isall. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Wells, what is the population of your school this 
year, and how is it divided between white and colored ? 

Mrs. Weis. The population of our school this year is 1,047. | 
do not have it by race. That has not been asked for, for the Board of 
Education. This curriculum was by race. Therefore I have the per- 
cent of the 10th grade only. 

Mr. Davis. We ell, do you have more colored this year ? 

Mrs. WELLs. Oh, I am very sure. Last year we had in the 10th 
grade about 63 percent Negro. This year we have 75 percent Negrc 
in the 10th grade. And the white students were in the graduating 
class mostly, and they have gone. The percentage is increasing in the 
lower grades, which is the future. 

I could give you these figures, which might be helpful in some way 

Mr. Davis. Allright. I wish you would. 

Mrs. Wetts. In 1954, I think I have told you, we had 19 percent 
Negro. During the summer of 1954, after the Supreme Court decisio1 
ending segregation in the District schools, 72 white pupils withdrew 
during the summer. This was slightly above normal, but not ver} 
much above normal—the withdrawal of pupils in W ashington, as you 
know, is great. 

In 1955, we had 296 pupils withdraw between June and December. 

Now, those were not entirely white students. I do not have thé 
breakdown as to race. Many of the Negro students, especially girls 
wanted to go back to the Negro schools. And some, by moving int 
different areas, or living with other relatives, went back into the Negr 
schools. 

Mr. Davis. Why did they want to go back ? 

Mrs. Weis. They wanted the social life of the Negro school. 

Mr. Davis. Two hundred and ninety-six, all told ? 

Mrs. Wetts. From June to December. And then until the end o 
the year there were many more. 
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But in 1956, during this summer, we had expected 294 pupils who 
did not report. Just from June to September. What I am trying to 
show you is the reaction of the white community to the integrated 
school. 

Mr. Davis. You expected how many—292? 

Mrs. Wetts. Two hundred and ninety-four who did not report in 
September. These were not all white, but many of them, I am sure 
the majority, are. We have no racial breakdown on this. 

Mr. Davis. I interruped you when you explained you wanted to state 
something about the attitude of the white people in the community. 
What was that? 

Mrs. Wetts. I think I said this is the reaction of the white com- 
munity. You see, the suburbs of Washington have been the safety belt 
for the white community. And many of these parents who would 
have caused trouble, or might have caused trouble, shall I say, have 
moved to the suburbs or have insisted that their children be placed in 
predominantly white schools. We must have at least 30 cases, maybe 
40—I haven’t counted them—that have been transferred to all-white 
schools through the city psychiatrist. 

Mr. Davis. How is that done, Mrs. Wells? 

Mrs. Weis. Well, I am not sure, myself, exactly, except that the 
parent will appeal to the Superintendent, who, on mental-health rea- 
sons, will refer it to the psychiatrist, who will recommend transfer 
from the school. 

I also had one case of a Negro boy who was transferred back to a 
Negro school on a psychiatrist’s recommendation. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean that the child developed some kind of 
mental trouble or psychiatric condition ? 

Mrs. Wetis. No; it does not mean that. 

Mr. Davis. What is the basis, then, of referring it to a psychiatrist? 

Mrs. Wetts. That the child is emotionally disturbed by the inte- 
grated situation and therefore must be removed from it. 

Mr. Davis. Now, on what basis are the colored girls that you spoke 
of who wanted to withdraw and return to an all-colored school—what 
is the basis of a transfer of that kind ? 

Mrs. Wexis. The same type; that she was emotionally disturbed and 
wanted to return to that school. And the transfer was made. 

Mr. Davis. Is that getting to be a rather common occurrence, or is 
it Just in isolated instances ? 

Mrs. Wettis. In the case of the colored, it is very isolated. In the 
case of the white, it is constant. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what is the address of the Roosevelt High School ? 

Mrs. Wetis. Thirteenth and Upshur Streets NW. 

Mr. Davis. Is that with reference to whether that is a white section 
of a colored section? Which is it? 

Mrs. Wetts. It is in a very great neighborhood of change. It is 
changing very rapidly from white to colored. 

Mr. Davis. Changing very rapidly from white to colored? 

Mrs. Wetts. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you stated that your percentage of colored 
pupils in the 10th grade last year was approximately 63 percent, and 
now it is 75 percent ? 

Mrs. Wetts. That is true. 

83291—56——10 
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Mr. Davis. Now, I wanted to ask you one more question about this 
occurrence at graduation, about the refusal to take photographs of the 
honor students. What paper was it that refused to take the pictures / 

Mrs. Wetis. Well, I don’t know that I should use the word “re- 
fusal.” He just said he wasn’t interested in taking it. Perhaps I 
should put it that way. I offered that. I said, “We do not have a 
Negro student in the honor group, but we have many students that 
have won honors, and I would like you to take it.” And he said, 
“Well, no.” He said he was sent out to get the Negro students who 
had won honors. And if my memory serves me correctly, it was the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. Gerser. No. 

Mr. Davis. They finally did take one, though, of a Latvian student ’ 

Mrs. Wetts. Well, that was the Star. I don’t know whether both 
papers had that or not. 

Mr. Davis. But the good American students had to go without. 

Mrs. We tts. I don’t think they got much publicity. I think the 
merit scholarship got a little. 

Mr. Wituiams. I would like to ask one question. Mrs. Wells, have 
you found it necessary to request police assistance in any cases at your 
school other than the incident I believe you mentioned about the boy 
being beaten up ? 

Mrs. Wetts. Oh, well, that doesn’t occur in school. Our school is 
still controlled. It is a controlled and disciplined school. 

Mr. WitxiamMs. You mean controlled by the faculty ? 

Mrs. Wetus. Yes. I must say, however, that it has been increas- 
ingly difficult, and these are the things that have made it so. This is 
my custodian’s report to me on it: 

Writing on the walls, on the stairways, and in the lavatories of obscene words 
and obscene pictures. 

It never had been necessary for us in the past to have a survey of 
the building before opening school. Now we survey it and clean it. 
Our building is really a beautiful building, and we are trying to keep 
it that way, but it is difficult. 

Another thing, where I have almost lost some of my custodians on 
this, is the use of the radiators and the lobbies in the auditorium as 
urinal stands; also the steps as a toilet, inside the building, which 
we have met with. 

Expectorating on the steps and in the halls; stealing food in the 
eafeteria. I think I told you we don’t have teachers in the cafeteria, 
but I have found it necessary to have two custodians there. You 
know, as you go along the line, handing things out, we put up tables 
to guard that. 

Increased damage to the grounds and the shrubbery, and a tre- 
mendous increase in the loss of books and the use-wear of books. 
Books that are issued, when they are returned, are in very much poorer 
condition. I would say last year our books took what would be the 
normal wear of 10 years in using those books. 

Increase in the throwing of trash around the halls. That has been 
much greater. 

And the necessity to use custodians to help to protect the building, 
where we did not ever have to do that before. But I have had to assign 
them around to help in the protection of the building. 
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My building is used a great deal. It is used for day school, night 
school, summer school, and recreation. But the responsibility of 
maintaining it rests upon me, no matter where it happens, and it has 
increased tremendously since integration. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Wells, I personally want to thank you for your 
presence here this afternoon and for your courage and frankness in 
presenting the facts. Thank you very much. ; 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mrs. Wells, for your testimony. 
And I am impressed by the fact that, although the conditions you de- 
scribe are frustrating, you are continuing to do the best you can to 
remedy the situation. 

Mrs. Wexts. Well, if I may say this in conclusion, I hope that 
something good comes from this hearing. Instead of a tearing down, 
I hope that all sides will be interested in the problems and interested 
in improving them, and that by bringing out some of these things we 
will take a step forward and not backward in our relationships. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Mrs. Wells, may I add my word of commendation 
to you also. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mine, too. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. And to tell you, if you ever decide to leave the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I would be delighted to have you teach my children 
down in Mississippi. 

Mr. Gerser. Theodore G. Miles ? 

Will you please state your name ? 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE G. MILES, TEACHER, ARMSTRONG HIGH 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mirxs. Theodore G. Miles. 

Mr. Gerper. You are a resident of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Mires. Yes; Lam. 

Mr. Grerser. And you have been for how long ? 

Mr. Mires. Twenty-three years. 

Mr. Gerser. Where did you come here from ? 

Mr. Mites. New Jersey. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ¢ 

Mr. Mires. Teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been a teacher ? 

Mr. Mites. Well, since I have been here, 23 years. 

Mr. Gersver. You have been a teacher here in the District 23 years? 

Mr. Mirxs. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Whatschools have you taught in ? 

Mr. Mires. Well, I have taught at Armstrong High School since I 
have been here. 

Mr. Gerser. And I think you are the principal; aren’t you? 

Mr. Mizs. No; I am not the principal. I was designated as a 
teacher to act as assistant principal, since one of our assistant princi- 
pals was removed to another school. 

Mr. Gerper. So you are the assistant principal ? 

Mr. Mites. No, I am not. 

Mr. Grrser. What are you now? 

Mr. Mizxs. I am just a counselor there now. 

Mr. Grerser. Who is the principal? 

Mr. Mites. The principal is William N. Buckner. 
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Mr. Gerser. Have you ever acted as principal over there? 

Mr. Mizxs. No. I have acted only as assistant principal. 

Mr. Gerper. I see. How many students did you have there last 
year ¢ 
: Mr. Mites. I think we reached 750. 

Mr. Gerser. Was that the capacity of the school ? 

Mr. Muzs. No. The school can go up to around 900, I should 
say. 

Mir. Gerser. The school has a capacity of better than 900, and you 
had 750 last year? 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. 

Mr. Gerper. Now, the students that attend Armstrong High 
School—it is Armstrong High School, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mus. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. The students who attend that high school are at liberty 
to matriculate there from any part of the city? 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Any student that lives anywhere within the confines 
of the District of Columbia can come to Armstrong and enroll as a 
student ? 

Mr. Muzs. That is right. 

Mr. Gerber. How many white students do you have at Armstrong? 

Mr. Mies. None at present. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have some white teachers? 

Mr. Mites. Yes. We have a driving teacher, and last year we had 
a teacher of math. He has been transferred to Calvin Coolidge 
High. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you had any unusual disciplinary problems in 
your school that you didn’t have prior to integration ? 

Mr. Mixxs. None. 

Mr. Gerser. You have had no trouble at all? 

Mr. Mugs. No. 

Mr. Gerser. You have had no stealing of any kind over there? 

Mr. Mrrxs. None. No. Well, no more than normal. In the past 
2 years or 3 years, we have had a set of new lockers put in, and that 
has helped out the situation there a great deal. 

Mr. Gerser. It kept down a lot of stealing? 

Mr. Muixs. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. Have you had any destruction of property over there? 
Vandalism of any kind? 

Mr. Mires. Not during the school year. You have accidents, natur- 
ally, anywhere. Where people are working you have accidents. But 
not actual vandalism, where a person goes about with force to commit 
destruction. 

Mr. Gerser. You have a lot of it after school? 

Mr. Mites. Well, not so much, because I think the school is used 
inthe summer. The veterans use it. And so.you do not have it left 
open a long period of time, you see. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have any attendance problems there ? 

Mr. Mizes. Well, we do have attendance problems. Our attendance 
I think, is about the lowest in the city. 

Mr. Gerser. You say your attendance is about the lowest in the 
city ? 

Mr. Mixes. The lowest in the city. 
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Mr. Gerser. What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Mixxs. The reason for that is that a lot of our students come 
first of all from distances. Then, they come from a poor economic 
background. They don’t have the proper motivation, the proper in- 
centive, and they don’t feel they have economic opportunities, and so 
they drop out of school very early. That isthe tendency. And we have 
to combat that by every means possible. 

Mr. GERBER. ss have quite a serious problem in that ? 

Mr. Mixs. Yes; that is one of our worst problems. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have many substandard students in your high 
school ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. Yes; we do. Because right now we have about 8 out of 
10 sections that are in the basic track. 

Mr. Gerser. When you talk about the basic track, you are talking 
about the four-track system ? 

Mr. Mitxs. That is right, using the four-track system. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you think about the four-track system ? 

Mr. Mizzs. Well, I think it is a fine idea. I really feel that in that 
way you have a setup—we had it before, in the old system, where you 
had college preparatory, high school, and manual training. So it is 
coming in under new terms. We have had it before, and I think it 
has worked out. It is a way in which a student falls into the channel 
to which he is best adapted and develops to his best. And, on the other 
hand, it is not hard and fixed, so that a student can be transferred 
from group to group if he proves his mettle. 

Mr. Gerser. Now let me ask you this question. I have before me 
the distribution of the four track in the various high schools, furnished 
me by the school administration. They report to me that in your 10th 
grade this year you had 264 students; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mixxs. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. And they report to me that in the first track, the honor 
group, you have no students. 

Mr. Mires. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. They report to me further that in the second group 
you have 37; is that correct ? 

Mr. Miuxs. Thirty-seven? Thirty-seven students in the second 
group. 

Mr. Gerber. In the regular college preparatory group. 

Mr. Mizzs. In the regular college preparatory. 

And then you have one group, the third group 

Mr. Gerser. Wait a minute. I am wrong about that. You have 
one in the first pose. 

ight 





Mr. Mixes. 

Mr. Gerser. You have none in the second group. 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. I thought I misread those figures. I was reading Car- 
dozo. You have none in the first group and none in the second group. 
You have 50 in the third group, and you have 214 in the last group; 
is that right? 

Mr. Mires. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. How many of those in those last two groups do you 
think would be capable of matriculating in any college? 

Mr. Mrizs. I don’t think any of them would. That is the reason we 
put them in the last group. 
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Mr. Gerser. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I was somewhat curious about the manner in which 
you receive your students. I believe you do not operate as a school to 
serve any particular area of the city. 

Mr. Mixes. No. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Could you just tell us how that is, what type of setup 
you do operate under, there? Is it a specialized type of school, or is it 
a school which was set up with the idea that any child could go there 
that wanted to go there? 

Mr. Mies. Well, it was set up with that idea, that any child who 
wanted to go there could go there. However, in operation it works out 
differently. 

You see, up to the time of integration, Armstrong had a technical 
program in which it had 3 years or more of math, 4 years of math 
through trigonometry, and it had 2 years of science, physics, chemis- 
try, language, 2 years of language, as well as other subjects necessary to 
graduate from high school; so that the students who were in our upper 
erades, there, were able to go into an engineering school. That was 
the purpose and intent of setting up the school. Those who weren’t 
able to go would have a background so that they could go to a tech- 
nological institute. However, with integration the plan was shifted 
to McKinley, and McKinley became the technical school of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; with the result that Armstrong, you might say, be- 
came an opportunity school, and so students more or less ‘elect Arm- 
strong because of the shops they may be able to get into. 

Mr. WuuiAMs. Is this the only school in the city that has exactly 
that same type setup ? 

Mr. Mites. The present setup ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes. 

Mr. Mites. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, if I wanted to attend any other specific 
school in the District, I should either live within that district or give 
some good reason for Ww anting to go there. 

Mr. Mixes. You must live in that district. That is right. But if 
you want to go to Armstrong you make it known to your counselor, 
and you are directed to the school. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. I was wondering about that. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t have any questions. Thank you for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Edna Gray ? 

Would you please state your full name? 


STATEMENT OF EDNA R. GRAY, PRINCIPAL, MONROE LABORATORY 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Gray. My name is Edna R. Gray. 

Mr. Gerser. You live in the District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, I am really a legal resident of Maryland, but I 
have been a resident of the District until I married, 18 years ago. 

Mr. Gerper. How long have you lived in Maryland and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, for over 40 years. 

Mr. Gerser. All your life? 
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Mrs. Gray. Yes. 
Mr. Gerser. What business or profession are you engaged in / 

Mrs. Gray. I am now the principal of the Monroe Laboratory 
School, which is one of the training centers for the District of Co- 
jumbia Teachers College. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been a principal there for how long ? 

Mrs. Gray. I have been a principal there since 1946, 

Mr. Gerser. And did you teach prior to that time ? 

Mrs. Gray. I taught prior to that time here in Washington and at 
Miner Teachers College as a supervising teacher. 

Mr. Gerver. At Miner? 

Mrs. Gray. At Miner. 

Mr. Grersper. How many children did you have in your school? 
I believe that is Monroe, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes;thatis Monroe. At present, the last count was 553. 

Mr. Grrper. Last year? 

Mrs. Gray. Last year we closed with 502. 

Mr. Gerser. You opened with how many ? 

Mrs. Gray. We opened with around 536. 

Mr. Gerser. And you closed with how many ¢ 

Mrs. Gray. 502. 

Mr. Gerser. And how many have you opened with this year? 

Mrs. Gray. We have opened with 553. 

Mr. Grerser. How many white students did you have last year? 

Mrs. Gray. Last year we have eight, and this year we have eight. 

Mr. Gerser. You have eight each year ? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What is the capacity of your school ? 

Mrs. Gray. The capacity of the school, according to the Strayer 
report, is 407. 

Mr. Gerper. 407 ? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Have you already exceeded your capacity this year ? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, we have really exceeded our capacity in a sense, 
but we have use of the old domestic science room, which is really a 
classroom. It isa basement, but it is really a classroom. 

Mr. Gerser. That gives you more room? 

Mrs. Gray. That gives us more room. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have a good faculty there? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, I think so. I think we have a wonderful faculty. 

Mr. Gerper. How many teachers do you have? 

Mrs. Gray. I have 16 at present. 

Mr. Gerper. How are they divided between white and colored ? 

Mrs. Gray. I have 1 white teacher, and 15 colored teachers. 

Mr. Gerper. Have you had any abnormal disciplinary problems 
over there at Monroe? 

Mrs. Gray. No; wehaven’t. In fact, I have only one pupil that has 
gone to juvenile court, and only one that has gone to the court because 
of poor attendance. And he was transferred to us last June, and he 
has been present practically every day since. 


Mr. Grerser. Do you have any problem of stealing over there at 
Monroe? 
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Mrs. Gray. No; we don’t. You see, we have children from the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade, and we really have no problem 
of stealing, school entry, or anything, illegal school entry, or anything. 

Mr. Gerper. Are your students at Monroe accomplishing academi- 
cally as well as you would like to see them ? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, they absolutely are not. And the faculty has 
been very concerned over the matter, and we have looked into causative 
factors. And we think that we are coming up with the factors, and 
in that way we will get at the root of the trouble. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I noticed that you mentioned that this is the labora- 
tory school for the District of Columbia Teachers College. 

Mrs. Gray. Yes;itisoneofthem. There are two. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What is that? Is that the practice teaching school ? 

Mrs. Gray. That is the practice teaching school. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. What is the address of the Monroe School ? 

Mrs. Gray. 725 Columbia Road NW. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a white residential area, or colored ? 

Mrs. Gray. Strictly colored residential area. 

Mr. Davis. How did you happen to have these eight white students 
there? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, I suppose there are many of them who just live 
within the zone. There are roominghouses on Columbia Road, and 
Irving Street between 13th and 14th, and you will find there white 
and colored families alike living in those roominghouses. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have, in that area, a stable population, or a 
migratory population ? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, for 2 years it has been migratory. It seems this 
year it is tapering off. I was surprised. It seems to be tapering off. 
But for 2 years we have had a very unstable school population. And 
that has been one of the factors which has plagued us in achieving 
what we wanted to do with these children. 

Mr. Davis. What is the reason, if you know, for that migratory 
population ? 

Mrs. Gray. Well, one thing I feel certain has been the redevelop- 
ment of southwest Washington, where families have been forced to 
move, and they have come into the northwest section. In those houses, 
as I have pointed out, are 3- and 4-story houses on Columbia Road 
between 13th and 14th, Irving between 13th and 14th, Kenyon between 
13th and 14th. And I understand the rent is very steep. And they 
come and stay for a while and move on to cheaper quarters. 

So I think that is one factor, and I think another one is the influx 
of children from underprivileged communities who are coming to take 
advantage of the education in the Washington community. And I 
think they, too, come seeking residence, and they find that the rent 
is too high for their income, and they move on perhaps to cheaper 
quarters. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Ingrick, please. 

Will you state your name, please, ma’am ? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN INGRICK, TEACHER, EMERY SCHOOL, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Inerick. Mrs. Helen Ingrick. 
Mr. Gerser. Will you spell your name, please? 
Mrs. Inertcx. I-n-g-r-i-c-k. 
Mr. Gerser. You live here in the District of Columbia? 
Mrs. Inertck. I do not. 
Mr. Gerser. Where do you live? 
Mrs. InericK. In Maryland. 
Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in and around the District 
of Columbia? 
Mrs. Inertcx. I lived in the District of Columbia for 45 years. 
Mr. Gerser. You have lived here for 45 years, until you moved? 
Or you have been here 45 altogether, in and around ? 
Mrs. Inericx. I lived here for 45 years and just moved last summer. 
Mr. Gerser. You moved to Maryland last summer? 
Mrs. Inarick. Yes. 
Mr. Gerper. What is your business or profession, Mrs. Ingrick? 
Mrs. Inericx. I am an elementary schoolteacher. 
Mr. Gerser. What school did you teach in last year? 
Mrs. Inerick. I was at the Emery School. 
Mr. ree At the Emery School? Have you taught at any other 
schools ? 
Mrs. Inerick. Yes; Brookland, Noyes, Woodridge, and Langdon. 
Mr. Gerser. How many students did you have last year at Emery ? 
Mrs. Inerick. Thirty-nine. 
Mr. Gerser. What grade were you teaching ? 
Mrs. Inerick. Second. 
Mr. GrerBer. What was the percentage of white and colored chil- 
dren in your grades, in your second grade? 
Mrs. Inericx. Thirty-five colored and four white. 
Mr. Gerper. Were the children that you had in your class there in 
the second grade on the second-grade level ¢ 
Mrs. Inerick. A few of them. 
Mr. Gerper. You say a few of them. You mean by that that the 
overwhelming majority of them were not on the second-grade level ? 
Mrs. Inerickx. That is correct. 
Mr. Gerser. What did you find the I. Q. spread to be of those 
students ? 
Mrs. INertck. From kindergarten up to second or a few third grade. 
Mr. Gerper. I see. Was it wide spread? 
Mrs. Incrick. Very wide. 
Mr. Gerser. Were there more in the upper, or more in the lower? 
Mrs. Inertck. More in the lower. 
Mr. Gerser. How did you find teaching in the schools since inte- 
gration, compared to prior to integration ? 
Mrs. Inerick. Very difficult, because you had to have so many 
ihe and so many age levels and so much preparation for the dif- 
erent range of abilities. 
Mr. Gerser. Did that have any effect on your health? 
Mrs. Inertcx. I think I am a nervous wreck, or was. 
Mr. Gerser. Did you have any disciplinary problems over there? 
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Mrs. Inericx. A few. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any stealing over there ? 

Mrs. Inerick. A little. 

Mr. Grerser. What is stolen, in the way of theft ? 

Mrs. Inerick. My fountain pen was taken off my desk one day, and 
a child admitted it wasn’t his, that it was mine. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean things of that kind ? 

Mrs. INcrick. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that the colored and white children sit 
together readily in your class, or did sit together readily in your class 
there at Emery ¢ 

Mrs. Incricx. That depends. Some of them wanted to. Some of 
them didn’t mind sitting next to each other. And some preferred to 
be isolated, away from the others. The white children that were left 
in my class unfortunately had to go to that school, because they 
couldn’t go to a predominantly white school. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you think that the standards of education have been 
held up in the District of Columbia schools since integration ? 

Mrs. [nericx. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that integration has been a success here? 

Mrs. Inertck. Not in my estimation. 

Mr. Grerser. Not from your experience. Do you think that the 
integrated schools in the District of Columbia can be held out as a 
model to the rest of the country for integration ? 

Mrs. Incrickx. Not the ones that I know of. 

Mr. Grerser. Now, you taught in the second grade? 

Mrs. Inertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gereer. Did you find any sex problems in the school there? 

Mrs. Inerick. Not in my room, no. 

Mr. Gerser. But were there any in the school ? 

Mrs. INerick. There were, yes. Other grades. 

Mr. Grerser. Ma’am? 

Mrs. [nertck. In other grades. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you have any children going to the District schools 
now ? 

Mrs. Inerickx. Not at present. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have anybody going to school ? 

Mrs. Inertcx. I had two daughters. 

Mr. Grerser. Where were they going? 

Mrs. Inertck. To McKinley Tech and Taft Junior High School. 

Mr. Gerser. Did they go there last year? 

Mrs. Incrick. They did. 

Mr. Gerser. Are they going there this year ? 

Mrs. Incerick. They are definitely not. 

Mr. Gerser. Where are they going this year? 

Mrs. Inertcx. To Oxon Hill Junior High School and Oxon Hill 
Senior High School. 

Mr. Gerser. And where are they located ? 

Mrs. Incrick. In Prince Georges County, Md. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. Why did you take them out of the schools, Mrs. 
Ingrick? That is, out of the District schools. 

Mrs. Incricx. I felt that they could learn more in a different situ- 
ation or setup. 
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Mr. Geprer. Did they have any sex difficulties of any kind while 
they were going here? 

Mrs. Inertck. One of them had a boy annoy her, but it was not 
sex, no, 

Mr. Grerper. What do you think about the situation at McKinley, 
where Professor Bish is the principal. Would you care to comment 
on that ? 

Mrs. Inertcx. It is just an unfortunate situation, and I feel sorry 
for the children that are compelled to go there and not allowed to go 
to a school that is predominantly their race. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find many over there that would like to leave 
the school ? 

Mrs. Ivertcx. I think all of them would if they could. 

Mr. Gerser. You think all of them would if they could ? 

Mrs. Inertck. That is my own opinion now. I shouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know of any incidents, any serious incidents, 
that they have had over at McKinley since integration? Do you know 
anything about a boy named Jenkins over there ? 

Mrs. Lnertcx. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Gerser. What is that incident, please, ma’am? Or what was it? 

Mrs. Inericx. He was going home from school, and a group of boys 
attacked him and another boy, and it required at least 13 stitches in his 
face as a result of the fight. 

Mr. Grerser. Who were the boys that attacked him? White boys 
or colored boys? 

Mrs. Lyertcx. Colored boys. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know why they attacked him? 

Mrs. Inertcx. Because he did not want to have an integrated prom. 

Mr. Gerver. Because he didn’t want to have an integrated prom. 
Do you know whether Jenkins continued to stay in the neighborhood, 
or whether he moved out? 

Mrs. Inerick. He finished school and graduated, but has moved 
since, 

Mr. Gerser. Has moved from the District? 

Mrs. Inerick. Since. 

Mr. Gerser. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Witurams. Mrs. Ingrick, you have taught in several schools 
since integration, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Inerick. Yes. 

Mr. WitiraMs. Now, as I understand it, you are not a regular teacher, 
but a substitute teacher or temporary teacher ? 

Mrs. Ineritcx. That is correct. 

Mr. Witu1ams. And the nature of this type of employment requires 
that you move around more or less to the various schools? 

Mrs. Inertox. That is right. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Mrs. Ingrick, you have taught in schools which were 
predominantly white and predominantly colored, have you not? 

Mrs. Inerick. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. You have also taught in other schools which we will 
describe as being integrated ; that is, a 50-50 or 40-60 ratio of colored 
to white, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Inerick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Do the Negro children at the second-grade level 
achieve on the same level as the white children ? 
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Mrs. Inerick. From my experience, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Wiu14Ms. Mrs. Ingrick, I assume from your answer, then, that 
the level of achievement on the part of the Negro students is not up 
to the level of the achievement of the white students. Is that right? 
Did I understand your answer correctly ? 

Mrs. Inerick. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. Then, Mrs. Ingrick, the fact that these children are 
in the second grade, the reason for their failure to come up to the 
level of the whites, could not be attributed to former segregated 
schools that they may have attended, could it? The reason for that, 
of course, being that they never attended a segregated school? 

Mrs. Incrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. Therefore the indications given in the Washington 
Post in recent days, to the effect that all of this trouble and the differ- 
ences in the achievement levels can be attributed to the former divi- 
sion 2 schools, insofar as it applies to the second grade, of course, is 
fallacy, is it not? 

Mrs. Inertck. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. I do not have any questions or anything further, Mr. 
Gerber. 

Mr. Gereer. That is all for this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., the hearing was adjourned to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTI- 
GATE PusBLic ScHooL STANDARDS AND CONDITIONS, AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE District oF COLUMBIA 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Hon. John Bell Williams presiding. 

Members present: Hon. John Bell Williams, of Mississippi, Hon. 
James C. Davis, of Georgia, and Hon. Woodrow W. Jones, of North 
Carolina. 

Also present: William Gerber, chief counsel, Leonard Hilder, staff 
member, H. M. Roland, staff member, and George McCown, staff 
member. 

Mr. Wiuu1Ams. The committee will be in order. 

I regret to announce that Congressman Davis of Georgia, chairman 
of the subcommittee, is unavoidably detained in Atlanta on some 
public business but he called me this morning and said he would be in 
at 2:30 this afternoon. 

In the meantime, for the attention of the members of the press who 
are here, Congressman Davis dictated a statement over the telephone 
which he has authorized me to release to the press. I have several 
copies here if you would like to have them. Copies will be made 
available to all the members of the press who desire copies. 

You may call the first witness. 

Mr. GerBer. Mr. Riecks, please. Will you please state your name? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. RIECKS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
IN CHARGE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rrecxs. John M. Riecks. 
Mr. Gerser. Spell it, please. 
Mr. Riecks. R-i-e-c-k-s, 
Mr. Gerber. What is your business, Mr. Riecks ? 
_ Mr. Rrecks. I am the Assistant Superintendent in charge of build- 
ings and grounds for the District of Galeshie public schools. 
Mr. Gerser. Do you have with you a statement showing the cost 
of repairs and maintenance to buildings for several years? 
Mr. Riecss. Yes, sir; I do. 
Mr. GrrBer. Will you get it out, please. 
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Will you please tell us what the cost is to replace and repair windows 
in the schools in the District of Columbia for 1953 ? 

Mr. Riecks. In 1953 the amount was $51,816.01. 

Mr. Gerper. 1954? 

Mr. Riecks. $57,317.58. 

Mr. GerBer. 1955 ? 

Mr. Rrecks. $58,062.11. 

Mr. GERBER. 1956? 

Mr. Rrecks. $59,267.47. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have a statement showing the cost of equip- 
ment that has been lost or was stolen from the schools for several years 
back? 

Mr. Riecks. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Gerser. Will you tell us the cost of equipment that was lost or 
stolen in 1953 ? 

Mr. Riecks. $3,523.57. 

Mr. Gerper. 1953-54? 

Mr. Rreckss. $2,934.29. 

Mr. Gerser. 1954-55 ? 

Mr. Riecks. $4,803.14. 

Mr. Gerser. 1955-56 ? 

Mr. Rrecks. $6,834.79. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Witiiams. Any questions? 

Thank you so much, Mr. Riecks. 

Mr. Riecxs. You are very welcome. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Dorothy Tripp, please. 


STATEMENT OF MISS DOROTHY TRIPP, PRINCIPAL, LANGDON AND 
WOODRIDGE SCHOOLS 


Miss Tripp. The name is Tripp, T-r-i-p-p. Miss Dorothy L. Tripp. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in the District of Columbia / 

Miss Trirrr. I was born in the District of Columbia. My grand- 
parents were naturalized in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Miss Tripp. I am a teacher. I am a principal of the Langdon and 
Woodridge Schools in Northeast Washington. 

Mr. Grerser. You have been with the school system how long? 

Miss Tripp. I have been with the Washington schools since 1926, 
with the exception of the year I was in Iowa City on a fellowship. 
That was 1938-39. 

Mr. Grerser. You say you are the principal of two schools, Lang- 
don and Woodridge ? 

Miss Trrep. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the school population of each of those schools 
last year ¢ 

Miss Trier. Well, in June 1956 we had a total population of 932. 
Woodridge carries about 125 less children than Langdon. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the percentage of white and colored in these 
schools last year ? 

Miss Trier. In June 1956 we closed with approximately 60 percent 
colored, 40 percent white. 
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Mr. Gerser. After the schools were integrated did any of the whites 
move out of those schools? 

Miss Tripp. Yes; we have approximately, well it is well over 90 per- 
cent turnover. I could do an actual count at my desk of the children 
who are still with us who were with us at the beginning of integration. 
That is not exact, but I think it would be around 100 children out of 
the 1,000 enrollment. We are over a thousand now in September. 

Mr. Grerser. Moved out? 

Miss Trier. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you find many of the white homeowners in that 
vicinity or in that school district where Langdon and Woodridge are 
located moving out, or have moved out ? 

Miss Trier. The whole community has changed. It has been a phe- 
nomenal thing to watch. I have statistics that I brought in because 
| thought you might ask for that information. 

Mr. Gerser. Go right ahead, please. 

Miss Trier. We have always had a percentage of movement through 
that area as in all areas of Washington. Our children have always 
come from all walks of life, homeowners, renters, and apartment 
dwellers. In 1947-48, for instance, the statistical records—this is 
taken from the records sent to Mr. Bristor’s office, the statistician at 
Franklin, we issued 120 transfers in the school year from September 
to June. In 1948-49 we issued 95 transfers. This is for the whole 
school area: 1949-50, 92: 1950-51, 115: 1951-52, 131: 1952-53, 205: 
1953-54, 184; 1954-55, 267, and 1955-56 for some reason I do not 
have the figures with me but I can get those by calling the school if 
you would like to have them. This does not show the whole turn- 
over because in June of 1954, for instance, we had 581 children on 
the school rolls at those 2 schools and only 435 of those returned to 
school. 

Mr. Gerser. Were they white schools then ? 

Miss Trrep. Which meant 146 white children did not return to 
school in that particular year. I don’t know that those figures mean 
too much. Those figures are not included in all those transfer num- 
bers because some of those would be carried on the inactive roll and 
actual transfers would not be issued. 

One of the problems accompanying integration in my particular 
area or in that area I think would not be problems that had accom- 
panied the entire city. For 2 years preceding the Supreme Court 
ruling my 2 schools, the Burroughs, the Noyes, had been under pres- 
sure for a transfer of the schools from division 1 to division 2 to take 
care of the large Negro population in that area. We had a rather 
unfortunate circumstance there at Langdon in particular of children 
passing Langdon School to go to the nearest colored school and pass- 
ing a school where there were empty seats. However, that condition 
did not exist at Woodridge to my knowledge. I think that the stress 
on the white parents and homeowners in the community as well as 
the teaching staff that accompanied all of this leading up to the inte- 
eration was terrific. 

So our figures would show movement before the actual integration 
order of the Supreme Court. 

The Noyes School was the school that was turned over to the 
division 2 to relieve the congestion at that time and so Langdon and 
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Woodridge continued for 2 years as all-white schools. I am making 

that point because there was more to our movement than in some spots. 
Mr. Gerzser. Miss Tripp, what is the possibility that in the next 

several years these two schools will be all colored ? 

— Trier. I am just trying to stick to figures this morning, Mr. 
erber. 

In September 1954 we were 80 percent white and 20 percent colored. 
We got a large number of colored children to relieve the crowding in 
the area. Those children were all living within the boundaries of the 
Langdon and Woodridge Schools, and those are big boundaries. 

When we closed—I think I am right on my figuring—in June, we 
were approximately 31 percent last year, 31 percent white, 69 per- 
cent—I am wrong—40 percent colored, 60 percent white. 

On our present tally we are approximately 31 percent, 69 percent 
colored. go there is a movement in the past. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Did you say when you opened in 1954 it was 80 per- 
cent white, 20 percent colored ? 

Miss Tripp. Approximately. 

Mr. Wixuiams. When you closed in 1954 it was approximately 40 
percent white and 60 percent colored? 

Miss Trier. 1956, last June. Between 1954 and 1956 we had gone 
from 80 percent white to 40 percent white, from 20 percent colored to 
60 percent colored. 

Mr. Gerser. What is the percentage this year so far? 

Miss Trivr. The percentage of the two schools, interestingly enough, 
is about the same. In fact, it is exactly the same. Our total enroll- 
ment is 1,011 pupils at the moment; 314 white, 697 colored. Those 
figures are not as exact as the others because the others are taken from 
the statistical record. This is merely taken from a membership count. 

I prefer not to prognosticate those figures. I am not a statistician. 
I am a public school principal and a teacher. We do have people in 
rai school system, I think, whose business it is to do that particular 

ob. 
Mr. Gerser. Miss Tripp, after integration did you encounter any 
disciplinary problems that you did not have prior to integration ? 

Miss Tripp. The first year we seemed to have very few disciplinary 
problems. My two schools draw on an upper level and average level 
and below average economic level of colored as well as white, so we 
absorb many children from very worthwhile families, interested 
families, and so forth and so on. 

We didn’t seem to have any acute problems other than the educa- 
tional problem during the first year of integration. During the 
second year, however, we have had scattered difficulties but most of 
those have not been within the school. 

I think before I go further I want to make a point that I am a little 
bit concerned over a statement made in the Star yesterday referring 
to Mr. Williams’, our board member, 7-page statement issued to the 
press, stating in quotes that “Dr. Corning should reexamine the com- 
petence of some of the principals” who appeared at the hearings. He 
said he felt some had in quotes “made severe admissions of inade- 
quacy.” I want to be awfully sure before I go deeper into this, want to 
feel there will be no reprisal—or no retribution, maybe, is a better 
word—of any kind on any statements I may be making before this 
committee. 
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Mr. Gerser. Did you consider that a threat? 

Miss Trier. I don’t know that Ido. I think you can draw your own 
conclusions from that statement as well as I can. I don’t know the 
purpose. I am not going to delve into it. I wish it to go into the 
record, however, that we have tried very hard, the colored and white 
teachers, colored and white parents, and myself, to make integration 
work in my two communities. Anything that is said here today by 
me I am trying to stick to fact, 1 am trying to be unemotional about 
the whole situation. 

I hope that the facts will be received in the spirit in which they are 
given. We have a big job ahead. We have just barely cut across 
the beginnings of the problems of integration and it will be a longtime 
business to get it worked out. There are many things that we need 
to sit down and have professional integrity and intellectual honesty 
to face the facts rather than to be tossing the ball back and forth. 
| am a pragmatist in some ways, that while I am interested in some 
of the whys and wherefores and the philosophical side, the thing I 
am faced with and paid to do is teach children. We must not lose 
sight of that. 

Here are the 300 children that came into my two schools with inte- 
gration. Bingo, right on the chin. We tried to make them welcome. 
We have got things worked out in many ways. Our discipline prob- 
lems and such were not acute. In the second year of integration we 
have had problems that we did not have before. Many of them are 
problems that came up in the community. I have jotted down a few 
things here so that I would have them at hand. 

Mr. WituiaMs. May I interrupt you at this point / 

Miss Tripp. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Miss Tripp, I read the article that you referred to. 

May I say that I received the same impression that you have ex- 
pressed. However, you were requested to come here and testify by 
the committee. You did not ask to come to this committee. The onl 
purpose of requesting you to come before this committee is to get what- 
ever facts you are mS to give this committee dealing with the problem 
at hand. 

I can assure you that this committee, which has not yielded to 
attempts to intimidate it, will not permit its witnesses to be brow- 
beaten and intimidated by outside influences and we can assure you 
of the protection of this committee in giving the truth and nothing 
but the truth to the committee. 

We commend you for your courage in coming before the committee 
and we can assure you that we will stand behind you against any 
threats of intimidation or reprisal that might come your way. 

Miss Trivr. I don’t feel I am here under pressure. I feel it is my 
professional duty to be here even if it were not a required thing, but 
under the circumstances I thought I should make that clear before I 
vo further because I may say some things in the course of the question- 
ing that would reflect upon the work my teachers and I have done that 
we felt we have done the best we could under the circumstances and 
will continue to do so. 

To get back to your question, Mr. Gerber, would you give it again? 
_ Mr. Gerzer. I want you to tell us what disciplinary problems you 
have had subsequent to integration that you did not have prior to 
Integration. 

83291—56——11 
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Miss Trier. We have had more vandalism in the community. We 
have had more broken windows in the Langdon and Woodridge 
Schools in the last 2 years than we had in all the 12 years put together 
while I was principal there. Our window job has been so clear, we 
have had a little breakage each summer but we have had so few win- 
dows broken that when guards were put up on many windows in 
the community I asked that they not be put up on the Langdon Schoo! 
because the breakage was minor. We are stil full of broken windows 
at this time of the school year. We have not been able to find out 
who breaks the windows. I am merely giving the fact that they are 
broken. We have had some school entry that we have not had before. 
I think in the 12 years the Woodridge and Langdon had been en- 
tered on two occasions with no great damage done. We have had en- 
try of Woodridge once and entry of Langdon once, but thanks to 
the careful locking of the rooms, and so forth, no great damage was 
done. The entry was done by children attending the Langdon School. 

There has been a great deal of jostling about and pushing and 
shoving, running across lawn, it is a garden community, running 
through hedges, and so forth, by both white and colored children 
since integration. The impact of the change on the community has 
brought about many problems we did not have before. There has 
been a complete upheaval. We worked on it at the schools. Parents 
have worked on it at the home and I feel there is some improvement 
though we cannot measure that to any great extent. 

We have had a perversion case for the first time. It did not occur 
in the Langdon School, but it did occur between 2 Negro boys, 1 at- 
tended Langdon, 1 attended Taft Junior High. It was handled well. 
the parents sought psychiatric help and I think the police were in 
on the matter. One pupil was a good Negro pupil and he was very 
disturbed about it. 

The juvenile squad came to our school for the first time last spring 
and they came in on what was supposed to be an attempted rape case. 
One of our first-grade boys and 2 of the older boys were accused of 
saying that they were going to rape these 2 little white girls. The 
whole thing petered out into not too much happening but the accusa- 
tion was correct. The children did admit it and I think there is « 
police record on it. No harm came to the girls. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. Did you say he was a first-grade student ? 

Miss Trier. Was kept back a lot and at that time he was in our 
first grade. We have him in a special class for slow-learning children 
at the time. He did not belong in the first grade. Academically he 
belonged in the first grade but physiologically he belonged in a higher 
grade with older children. 

Mr. Wiuu1Ams. Do you recall his age? 

Miss Trier. He is 10 or 11 now. He was 9 or 10 then. 

The problems that have come within the school have mainly been 
problems of large numbers of children moving through the building. 
We are adjusting to two schools filled to the hilt with children where 
we have had space before and been able to have a much more inform: 
type of program. 

My next statement is opinion but I think I can carry it out to the 
point that it is a worthwhile opinion that our white children had 
been given much more freedom in the school, freedom of movement. 
habits of doing something because it is right being developed rather 
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than because you were being watched, and our Negro people, I think, 
have been much more regimented. We are not having that particular 
problem at the moment and while we are supervising our halls we 
would be supervising those halls if we had such large numbers of 
white children moving back and forth. In one building we had a 
teacher’s watch and purse stolen. The police were in the building on 
another matter, not a delinquency matter, when this young child went 
up to the policeman and said “I didn’t take the watch.” He did it. 
| found one of my Negro teachers had had her watch and purse stolen 
and had not reported it to the office. By the time we began running 
down the facts that watch could have been down a sewer or anyplace. 
We never did find what became of it. The parents cooperated to the 
best of their ability to try to locate the watch. 

The other thing we have had that we have never had before, two 
others, we have had some pornographic literature distributed in the 
classrooms at Woodridge during the first year of integration. The 
Negro parents there helped to gather up what was left. I think some 
child had picked it up and brought it in. However, the ones using 
it did know a little more about it than the child who brought it in. 
We have had the problem of 1 or 2 of our little Negro girls going 
into boys’ lavatory during the lunch hour and we haven't had that 
before. 

I would like to modify some of what I have said in that I have 
taught in schools where some of these problems have existed in all- 
white schools. As I see this, it is not so much that it is a Negro and 
white problem, but that the community has changed and in this 
turnover we were faced with these hundreds of children that we did 
not know the background of and it was difficult to tell whether it 
was possibly this, that, or the other one that performed the deed. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have such a thing out there as boys soliciting 
girls? 

Miss Tripp. I know firsthand of no case other than this one little 
Negro girl whom [| think is mentally deficient, her brothers are, who 
did; I don’t know whether you would call it soliciting exactly but 
who did invite one of the little white boys into the lavatory during 
the noon hour. He knew enough to go—the child he was with knew 
enough to go to the teacher about it. He was, incidentally, a Negro 
boy that reported the matter. 

Those are all minor. There is nothing there that is not under 
control. It is all part of an educator’s job. We have many Negro 
girls who are just as sheltered as I was as a girl. I don’t want to 
give the wrong impression. We have many Negro parents who don’t 
want this kind of thing going on. But we have to keep a constant 
watch for this percentage that apparently—I don’t know whether 
these two individuals are immoral or moral. I don’t. I am not 
voing into all of that. We have had problems we did not have before. 

Northeast Washington, however, had one of the best nondelinquency 
records I am told by the National Training School supervisor of any 
area in Washington. Very few Northeast boys ever get into that 
National Training School, or did. ; | 

Mr. Gerser. Have your disciplinary problems detracted from the 
effectiveness of the teaching? 

Miss Trirr. I don’t know that I would put it that way. We have 
had educational problems that had nothing to do with disciplinary 
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problems. I have a very strong staff at both buildings. I have strong 
colored teachers and weak colored teachers. I have strong and weak 
white teachers, but I have many more good and better-than-average 
teachers than I have weak. So that has not entered too much insofar 
as the educational problem is concerned. We are having to do much 
more supervision during the noon hour than we have ever done 
before because as a white school we had between 35 and 40 children 
staying for lunch at Langdon and now we have over 200 staying to 
lunch and that is a problem I think our school system needs to 
thrash out and we need to work out what facilities we are going to 
be able to offer on that basis because if we are going to offer too much 
day care service without the facilities—and we have no lunch facili- 
ties in the elementary schools—then teachers and children are not 
coming back to that 1 to 3 program as fresh as before. In that sense 
we have a little bit of a problem but there is nothing out of control. 
There has been nothing out of control in either of my two schools. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the average colored student that came 
over from the division 2 schools was on the grade level as reported ? 

Miss Trier. Well, you know, at elementary level it is a little different 
and our reports were marked mainly “Satisfactory progress.” It has 
only been in the last couple of years that we have been using the 
marks and “Satisfactory progress” could mean almost anything. 
That is a wide scope. Our Negro children have not come to us, | 
don’t know whether I should say they haven’t come well prepared 
but they have not measured up on standardized tests. They do not 
measure up in the regular classroom work. We feel they are measur- 
ing up now better than in the beginning but I have not. sufficient 
research facts to prove that except in individual cases. I do have 
information on the fifth-grade survey made 2 years ago in 1954 in 
the Washington schools insofar as the fifth-graders at Langdon were 
concerned. 

Now I want to make it clear that we didn’t delve into this on any 
interest basis of whether the white or colored were doing a superior 
job. But academically my two schools have sent children to the Junior 
high school, Taft, well prepared insofar as their mental ability was 
concerned. 

Our superior children on the whole have gone to junior high at 
superior reading levels. Our below-average children perhaps have 
not averaged up to the seventh grade, but they have to the fifth grade, 
which is as high as some will attain. 

When we got our fifth grade survey back for the first time at Lang- 
don, we dropped below the grade norm. Instead of showing a fifth 
or sixth grade achievement, we showed a fourth grade median. In 
attempting to find out why we dropped, we did break it down at that 
time on white and colored pupils. I have not done it since. I did 
it at that time. I have not made this information public. It was 
an administrative measure trying to find out what was wrong. We 
found that of our white children—and most of those were Langdon 
children and had had the benefit of the continuity of the program— 
none were below the grade level. None of our Negro children meas- 
ured up to the fifth grade at that time. _ 

In that particular year, the majority of our children did come 
from other Washington public schools, although we did get some 
Negro children from outside the school system. 
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I feel very strongly that—and no one has pressured me to say 
this; in fact, it is something that is coming rather spontaneously— 
we need to look at the facts. We are teaching children, not manipu- 
lating figures, and if we are going to put average children, Negro or 
white, to the level they should be, we need to work with the facts and 
teach the slow-learning child to the best of our ability. It is a big 
job, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gerper. Have you had any loss of teachers over there? 

Miss Tripp. Yes, we have. Of the 18 teachers that were with us 
in the June preceding integration we have had but 3 retirements; 2 on 
account of age, and 1 physical disability. We have had one resigna- 
tion. We have had one teacher transferred to another section of 
the city. We have had one death due to a teacher stricken with cancer. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you think that integration was a little bit too fast? 

Miss Tripp. Well, in my particular setup out there I do not know 
we could have done much else except to absorb the children in the 
area. But integration in Washington, you see, is not the same thing 
as in other places. We have a three-pronged problem. 

First, we have the integration of the children, whether it is rapid 
or slow. 

Second, we have an immediate integration of teaching personnel. 
We started our integrated year with these 350 to 400 Negro children, 
which doubled our population at that time. We received 4, 5, or 6 
Negro teachers on the staff at that time. That same time, during that 
year, we integrated at the administrative and supervisory levels. Dr. 
Hanson, who had been in charge of the elementary schools from the 
integration movement, was placed in charge of high schools and Mrs. 
Lyons, the former supervisor in charge of the Negro schools, was 
given the position of associate superintendent of elementary schools. 

We have a lot to do along those lines. Just as I am not willing to 
say that you Judge an educational program by how many street brawls 
the children have, or whether or not you are having discipline prob- 
lems, we have a great deal to do insofar as the emotional adjustment of 
the white minority of teachers in the city of Washington is concerned, 
and the white minority of school principals and administrators at the 
elementary level. 

I am quite concerned—I am shocked—at the low achievement of 
the Negro children who have been in the schools of Washington. Per- 
sonally, I can see no reason for it other than some difference in in- 
struction methods. At the moment, my own picture factually is that 
[ have a large percentage of Negro children to be instructed. I do not 
know how many; I have not counted them. I should have done so 
before I came, but I think that I have more Negroes than white teach- 
ers, and I am a member of a minority group. I have no feelings of 
inferiority about it, but I am in a minority for the first time in my 
life and that is an adjustment. 

[ am working under an administrative system where the majority 
of the administrators are Negroes and directors of former division 2. 
[am not going to comment further than that on it, but I think that it 
would be foolhardy, or professionally dishonest, not to give the entire 
picture as it is in Washington. 

Those conditions will not exist in other places. 

I was very much interested Friday to hear on television that the 
superintendent of schools at Louisville stated that they took one item 
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at a time. They integrated their children first. To date no Negro 
teacher has been in a white school. Of course I think in Louisville 
they have no Negro administrators and supervisors. I do not know 
whether they do or not, but that has not been a part of the situation. 

I wish to say that I think integration is right. If Negro men are 
willing to die for my liberty, so on and so forth, philosophically I 
accept it, but putting integration into practice is difficult and we 
need all the help we can get. 

I think that we have to face the facts. We have a law of the land 
to adhere to. Here in Washington the corporation counsel, Mr. West, 
rules that this being a Federal territory we would do thus and so. We 
had no choice. 

{ do think that integration can take place, whether it is slow, 
whether it is fast, or whatever it happens to be, with less stress, with 
less emotional strain, with less community upheaval than is taking 
place in the particular community I serve because insofar as I am 
concerned that whole community has departed. If you are going 
to evaluate integration in that area, it has not worked because the 
community has not stayed with it. I do not know anything that 
teachers and I could have done more than we have to try to handle 
the situation. I do not think the educational program at the ele- 
mentary level in those two schools, as I have talked with parents, has 
been the crux of the problem. I do not think it is my problem to delve 
further into that. 

I do believe in frank speaking. I think as we talk about the fights, 
so forth and so on, these behavior problems are minor. 

When you asked whether or not it works—and I have given a lot of 
thought to this—it depends upon whom it is working best for. Where 
are these advantages and disadvantages? The advantages to the Negro 
have been that they have been able to come to this school, they have 
been able to take a safer route to school, and many of our Negro chil- 
dren have made academic gains insofar as my two schools are con- 
cerned. Two Negro boys have received the American Legion award 
for their progress in their academic achievements, but that is just a 
small part of the whole picture. Washington needs all the help that it 
can get if we are going to continue integrating successfully. 

Mr. Gerser. You think it is going to take a long time to work it out’ 

Miss Trier. Any educational problem of this kind takes a long time. 
I think that we need to dig down underneath to find out why more 
Negro children are not achieving more. For that matter, we should 
dig down and find out why some of the whites are not achieving more. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that Washington could serve as a model 
for the communities away from here? 

Miss Tripp. I think what I have said speaks for itself. I would not 
set up an evacuation of the city as a model. I do not think that has 
been to the advantage of either racial - 

Mr. Witu1ams. You mentioned several advantages that you felt 
had accrued to the Negro children by being placed in an integrated 
school. What advantages, if any—based upon your observation in 
your two schools—have accrued to the white children, if you know of 
any ¢ 

Miss Trirr. I think possibly some of those white children are learn- 
ing tolerance had I learned in my childhood integration would have 
been easier for me. 
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Mr. Witu1ams. From the standpoint of scholastic achievement, 
have any advantages accrued ¢ 

Miss Trier. I believe that it is putting white children in an extreme 
state of disadvantage to be in a minority just as it puts the colored 
people at a disadvantage to be in a white majority. Where I have 4 or 
5 children, or less, I am not willing to say those children are gaining 
too much, but I do not know. How do we know the subtle factors? 
They certainly are losing something from the lowered educational 
level, but that does not have to be kept up. We will keep working on 
that and get that straightened out. 

Mr. Wiix1aMs. Let me ask you this: Has the general level of stu- 
dent achievement gone up or down since the school was integrated ? 

Miss Tripp. Decidedly down. 

Mr. Witx1ams. You have had occasion to observe the achievements, 
relatively, of the colored and white children in your school. I believe 
that you have already testified with particular reference to the fifth 
erade. 
~ Miss Tripp. Eighty-five children, approximately, during the year 
19543 yes. 

Mr. Wiuutams. And the achievement level of the colored children 
is decidedly lower than the achievement level of the white children? 

Miss Tripp. Yes. 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. Does that extend into the first and second grades? 

Miss Trier. Well, You see, that is one thine that we need tq go 
something about. We do not take an I. Q. for our children in the 
Washington schools before the third grade. We need it before that. 
We also do not give standardized tests before that time. I am going 
to be very much interested this year in seeing what our children in 
the second grade who have been with us 2 years, and our first-grade 
children who have been with us through kindergarten, will be doing. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Do I understand you have no yardstick ? 
_ Miss Trrep, I have sixth grade results for many years back. I 
have even purchased tests myself in order to do that particular 
testing job. They have been given in a standardized way. I am 
qualified by my background to do intelligence testing. I have had 
qualifications for that and I have had a statistical background to that 
extent insofar as that type of research is concerned. I do have those 
reports on our children. Many of the sixth graders were tested for 
the first time this year, but there are a few of us in the city who have 
that record over a long period! I could easily furnish the median 
[. Q. for those classes, the median achievement of those classes, and 
through the entire period. Of course, our last 2 years would be 
mainly Negro children because we have a heavy Negro population. 
rhat is just good sound teaching. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to commend you upon your forthright 
statement here to this committee this morning. Also, I would like to 
endorse what the acting chairman had to say with reference to this 
committee standing behind any witness who comes here to give us the 
facts relative to the school system of the District of Columbia. We 
ire interested in the facts and only the facts. The public in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as well as the public in the Nation, is entitled 
to the facts with reference to this school system here. I do not be- 
eve that we have reached the point in this country where a witness 
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can be punished, or any sort of retaliation visited upon them for 
coming before a congressional committee. 

Miss Tripp. I thought we might just as well stem that trend. 

Mr. Jones. I read the statement and gathered from it there was 
a veiled threat contained therein, and I resented it. 

Miss Tripr. May we get back to a statement you made? I speak 
only for the program that has gone on in the Langdon and Wood- 
ridge schools. I have no authority to speak for the Washington 
school system as a whole. Any inference that would be drawn has to 
be drawn in the light of our particular situation and our situation 

was an extremely highly integrated setup. 

Let me review again the pressures that proceeded in the 2 years be- 
fore integration as well as the 2 years of integration. The com- 
munity did not accept any of it easily. 

Mr. Jones. Along that line, let me say, if we are going to get the 
facts relative to the situation in the school system in the District of 
Columbia, the best place in the world to get those facts is from the 
teachers, the principals, and the administrators. If we cannot get 
those facts from those sources, we are not going to be able to get the 
true facts. We appreciate your coming here and giving a forthright 
statement. 

Miss Trier. I think that we have a good school in many ways. We 
will continue. We will strive and continue to strive to bridge some of 
mae gaps, especially where the intellectual level warrants it. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Thank you, Miss Tripp. May I also add my words 
of commendation to you for your courage in coming before the com- 
mittee and testifying, and for the evident display of integrity you 
have given the committee in your testimony. 

Miss Trrepv. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Emily Brittain. Will you state your name fot 
the record, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MISS EMILY BRITTAIN, RESIDENT OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Brrrrarn. My name is Emily R. Brittain. 

Mr. Gerser. And you area resident of the District of Columbia? 

Miss Brirratn. Yes. I have lived here since 1950. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Brittain, were you at any time connected with 
any of the schools here in the District of Columbia ? 

Miss Brrrrary. Yes; I worked at the Anna Burdick Vocational 
High School from 1951 until January of 1956. 

Mr. Gerser. I believe that you left the school on January 31, 1956? 

Miss Brrrratyn. That is right, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you resign ? 

Miss Brirrain. Yes; I did resign. 

Mr. Gerper. What was the cause of your resignation ? 

Miss Brrrrarn. I resigned for per sonal reasons. 

Mr. Gerser. Personal reasons? 

Miss Brirrain. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your position in that vocational school ? 

Miss Brrrrain. Actually I am a nurse. I was a clinical supervisor 
of practical nursing. 
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Mr. Gerser. Did you have many white and colored students in the 
nursing class ? 

Miss Brrrrarn. Mr. Gerber, we started in 1951. At that time our 
recruitment was very small. We had six white students. This school 
was at that time an all-white school. 

Mr. Gerser. In 1951? 

Miss Brirrarn. 1951. When I give these figures, Mr. Gerber, you 
must remember I did not bring any facts with me. It is all from 
memory. I have not worked in the school system since January. I 
have seen you, or talked with you, since then. 

Mr. Gerser. Your figures are approximate ? 

Miss Brrrrarn. That is right; approximate. 

In 1952 I believe that we had something like 13 white students. 
In 1953 we had approximately 20. In 1954 we had 55 white students. 
If anyone were to check these figures they might find that my figures 
would not be accurate. The reason is that our school year overlaps. 
Our students begin in September and they begin in June. Therefore, 
you see that the year is overlapping and the figures I am giving you 
would be number of students that we would have had between the 
months of July and August when’ we would have two classes. In 1954 
we had 55 white students. 

In 1955, as I remember, we had approximately 22 white students 
and 3 colored students. I started the new class in 1956. This class 
had 10 colored students and, I believe, 3 white students. 

Mr. Grrser. I gathered from your testimony that after integration 
your attendance of white students in the practical nursing classes 
declined considerably. 

Miss Brirrain. Yes; they did considerably, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, from the 56 that you had at one time, 
you started out in 1956 with 3 white students ? 

Miss Brrrratn. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Cee. Do you find many white students now taking practical 
nursing ? 

Seles Wace sanes No. I am not happy about the facts today that in 
the  geseeg of Columbia we are not producing any white students 
at all. 

Mr. Gerber. You say that you are not producing what ? 

Miss Brirrarn. Any white practical nursing students at this time. 

Mr. Gerser. Not any at all ? 

Miss Brrrrain. There might be 1 or 2 at the most. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you attribute that to? Does integration have 
—— to do with it? 

Miss Brrrrarn. I do not know whether it has or not. 

Mr. Grerser. But the fact then remains that you went from a class of 
56 to where you say you have only about 3 now / 

Miss Brrrrarn. That is right. 

Mr. Wii1aMs. What age level are these students generally ? 

Miss Brrrrarn. These students range from the age of 18 to 55. 

Mr. WittraMs. Is any basic educational level required ? 

Miss Brirrain. Yes. We like them to be high-school graduates. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you. 


[ will now call Miss Vermillion. Will you state your name, please? 
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STATEMENT OF MISS MARY VERMILLION, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
STANTON SCHOOL 


Miss VERMILLION. My name is Mary Vermillion. 

Mr. Grerser. And vou are a resident of the District of Columbia? 

Miss VERMILLION. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been for how long ? 

Miss Vermituion. All my life. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Miss Vermitiion. I am principal of the Stanton Elementary School, 
employed by the District of Columbia government. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been in the District schools for how long? 

Miss VERMILLION. Since September of 1928. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been principal of the Stanton Ele- 
mentary School ? 

Miss Vermituion. I think about 10 or 11 years. It will be 11 years 
this year. 

Mr. Gereer. Last year you had approximately a population over 
there of how many ? 

Miss Vrermiiuion. The highest enrollment we reached was around 
950. 

Mr. Grerser. What was the percentage of white and colored that 
you had in the school ? 

Miss Vermitiion. Approximately one-fourth were colored. 

Mr. Gerser. One-fourth of about 950 were colored ? 

Miss VERMILLION. Yes. 

Mr. Grrser. Miss Vermillion, after the integration of schools here 
in the District of Columbia, did you encounter any disciplinary prob- 
lems that you did not have prior to integration ? 

Miss VerMILLION. Yes; we encountered certain disciplinary prob- 
lems. Some of them are hard to explain. They were mostly little 
things like fights among the colored children. It was hard to get at 
the bottom of them. They usually ended up from something that 
started in the home community which they brought to school, and you 
could never determine what they were fighting over. I spent a great 
deal of time settling little things. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you have any trouble in the classrooms with that 
sort of problem ? 

Miss Vermiiuion. No; except that the teachers, like myself, when 
they were coming off the playgrounds would have to say, “We will 
have to settle this, but we will not settle it on schooltime.” We would 
do it in another recess, in order to avoid taking schooltime for that. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Vermillion, at the time that the schools were 
integrated and students came to your school from the former Divi- 
sion 2 schools, did you find the average student that came over 
measured up to the grade that he was reported to be in? 

Miss VERMILLION. On the whole, the majority did not measure up. 
but there were individual cases where they did. In fact, if I may 
give you a specific example, it is of one boy who had never been retained 
that came to our sixth grade. We realized almost immediately that 
he knew just nothing about the things that he would need to know 
about to work in the sixth grade. He was carrying an average I. Q. 
of about 90 or 94, so we would say that he was around normal intel 
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ligence, so we put him through the reading clinic. The reading clinic 
reported that he knew 13 basic words. From tests that were given 
to him by his teachers in other lines, we found him equally lacking. 
it would seem to me that somewhere along the line that type of thing 
would have been caught up with and that a child would have repeated 
a grade, or perhaps two grades, before ending up in the sixth grade. 
Now, that presented a terrific problem for that colored boy because 
he had boasted that he had never been retained. He was a very likable 
child. It was a blow to him. 

I think in many instances colored children have been harmed by 
being thrust into a situation which they have not been equal to meet. 
I think really a lot of these things are deep, and the little colored 
children have felt those things. 

The thing that concerns me, Mr. Gerber, is after 3 years we are still 
getting children from schools—though we have all been brought 
together and certain standards have been laid out, particularly, I might 
say, in reading—we are still getting children from schools who cannot 
read and whose parents know they cannot read. I must give the 
parents credit. They say, “We want our children to learn,” and they 
are willing for us to put them back into a lower grade to start them 
over. I do not feel that that sort of thing, since we are all in one 
system now, should continue. I think there is a time, and the time 
has come, when someone must say, “Draw a line.” In our school we 
cannot do it. We take what comes. I can only spend time calling in 
parents and getting these things adjusted. I must say with the willing 
cooperation of the colored parents and their evident desire to see 
that their children have a good firm foundation, I can see no reason 
why this is continuing. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have many retentions last year / 

Miss VERMILLION. Sixty-four. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you find that the average colored student was on 
the same grade level with the average white student after integration 

Miss VreRMILLION. It depends on which grade you take them. If 
they have gotten up to the fifth, sixth, or even the fourth grade, you 
cannot achieve that grade in a year. If they are low in achievement 
it takes a period of time. You cannot make up too many years in 
1 year. 

May I give you an example‘ In the first year of integration we 
got a little girl who was colored and she was working on about a 
third-grade level. When that child left our sixth grade at the end 
of that year she was achieving sixth grade. She had a terrific will 
to learn. She had intelligence and all she needed was a chance. Ido 
feel that there have been some spots where children have picked up 
quite a bit of ground. But then we must recognize the fact that some 
children are slow and cannot attain a lot in 1 year, even if they are 
well taught. At this time I would like to say that I do not want to go 
out of this room leaving the impression that Stanton School is not 
orderly. It has taken a lot out of myself and the teachers, but we 
lave maintained our standards and we have law and order. We have 
had many things to do that we had never done before. 

[ also want to say that my teachers have done the most. terrific 
teaching job. We have had excellent parent cooperation, even on 
some of the things that were quite bad that happened. 
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Mr. Gerper. Has it been a strain on the teachers ? 

Mis Vermitiion. I think it has been a terrific strain on the teachers, 
and it certainly has been a strain on me. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I have no questions. 

Mr. Wituiams. Miss Vermillion, I believe the children graduate 
from your school in the sixth grade ? 

Miss VerMiLuion. Right. 

Mr. Witr1ams. Has your average sixth-grade student in the year 
1956 attained the same level of achievement as your average sixth-grade 
student in 1953, 1952, preceding integration ? 

Miss VerMitiion. I would say “Yes.” I am very glad that you asked 
me that question. From the recent results that we have just gotten 
back, my sixth grade, from the overall picture, were above the 
national norm in every subject, and in many places a year above. 
They were above their intelligence norm, what you would expect for 
their intelligence, so that is why I say that I believe my teachers have 
done a terrific teaching job. We have replaced children. Some of 
those that came for the fifth and sixth grades did not stay there. We 
have invited their parents in, let them see they were not ready, and we 
have also done a lot of replacing of children. That is the thing that I 
am sort of fuming about. I want to stop having to do that now. | 
think the time has come when somebody above the elementary principal 
must step in and draw a line for us somewhere. 

Mr. Witttams. You are to be congratulated for maintaining your 
achievement standards in your school, of course. You mentioned that 
vou had found it necessary to retain 64 children last year, I believe. 
Is that an abnormally high number to have to retain in class? 

Miss VermMiLuion. That is an unusually large number compared to 
anything we have ever known in the Stanton School before. We have 
had as many as 1,300 children at one time and never have we had any 
retentions like that. We feel very strongly that in the lower grades 
many of these little children, because they are slow learners, are going 
to need two grades to do the first-grade work. Those are some of 
the things that I think administratively must be corrected to help us 
in this field. We should not have to make little children feel that 
they have failed. Someone should recognize getting children slower 
in our grades and the number of retentions are showing that. We 
should perhaps set up in the District of Columbia a first grade 1-A 
and a first grade 1—B, and let it be recognized among parents that 
many children are going to take 2 years to do first grade. We try to 
avoid having the children feel bad and we do not like for them to be 
hurt. Parents have gone along with us. We took all of the retention 
children in the first grade, which was practically a class and put them 
together, and they do not go back. They do what I am saying we 
could do if we had a first grade that might take 2 years. That is 
what we are going to have to have to meet this need. 

Mr. Witx1ams. Would you say this problem was not so prevalent 
prior to integration of the Washington schools, so far as your school 
1s concerned ¢ 

Miss VERMILLION. Yes; I had a rather high type of white child in 
my school. Unfortunately, when we were integrated—and the public- 
housing project, of course, was integrated before that—we got a type 
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of child that we had not been used to meeting. I might also add that 
with regard to the few colored children that we got from homes and 
apartments we found an entirely different type of child who was able 
to work right along with the best of our white children. 

Mr. Gerber. Thank you for coming. 

I will now call Mrs. Helen Weber. Will you state your name, 
please ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN WEBER, TEACHER OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
AT EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Mrs. Weprer. My name is Helen Weber. 

Mr. Gerber. You area resident of the District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Weber. I have been since 1929. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mrs. Wezser. I teach social studies at Eastern High School. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been there for how long? 

Mrs. Weper. Five years. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know the approximate population at Eastern 
last year ¢ 

rs. WeBer. No; I do not. We had junior high as well as senior 
high in the building last year. This year the junior high has gone 
elsewhere, so we have a smaller group at present. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know about how many ¢ 

Mrs. Weser. I do not know. I have not asked the office the num- 
ber. 

Mr. GerBer. Do you know the approximate percentage of white and 
colored ? 

Mrs. Weser. I do not. I can tell you my class exactly. At the 
present time I have 181 students on the roll. Of that number 44 are 
white. 

Mr. Gerper. Have you gradually lost white students since inte- 
gration ¢ 

Mrs. Weper. Not gradually. I would say precipitously in a big 
number. 

Mr. Gerper. Is there any chance of Eastern becoming an all-colored 
school ? 

Mrs. Weper. I could not hazard a guess on that. When I, as 1 
teacher in a building, have only 44 white out of 181, the trend is ob- 
vious. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Weber, have the standards of education been 
lowered over in Eastern since integration ? 

Mrs. Wesrr. Yes, the old-timers tell me so. I taught at Central 
many years until I went out on maternity leave. I have been at 
Kastern only the 5 years. I am told that Eastern was one of the 
linest schools in the country. They had great things to say for it. 
Since I have been there for 5 years I have had only 1 class that I con- 
vider a bright class. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Weber, did you find that the colored students that 
came over to Eastern after integration were on the same grade level 
as the white students you had been teaching / 

Mrs. Weser. I do not know how to say that. We do not have a 
xrade level in high school. 
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Mr. Gerser. Achievement level. 

Mrs. Werner. I teach history and’government, United States his- 
tory and modern history, and I find their ability to learn seems to be 
lower. Of course, I have been finding that over a period of years. I 
have taught for 33 years. I have found that the 1. Q. average seems 
to be lower. I do not know why that is. I guess that is because we 
are teaching everybody. Many students used to drop out and go to 
work and they now persevere until they get a high-school diploma. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you use the same tests now that you did 5 years ago! 

Mrs. Weser. No. I cannot use the same tests that I used 5 years 
ago. A social study teacher tries to change tests anyway quite a bit. 
I cannot keep up to the same plan that I ‘used to follow. Ten years 
ago at Central High School I taught sociology. I taught it over a 
period of about 10: years at that school. The brighter children were 
not steered into sociology. I did not have the cream of the crop, so 
to speak. At that time, and over a period of about 10 years, in order 
to enrich the course, I urged students to do a great bit of outside read- 
ing. I told those who would read as many as 300 pages each 6 weeks 
I would give them A in outside reading. That would be one mark 
toward their advisory mark that goes on their report card for sociology. 
Those who had as much as 200 would get a B and 100 a C, and so on. 
It was the rarest thing in the world that students in the classes did not 
read at least 100 pages about every 6 weeks. It was not unsual for 
pupils over a semester to read from four to six thousand pages of out- 
side work, reference works at the library. At present I get no li- 
brary reading whatever; none. 

Mr. Gerrer. What grades are you teaching ? 

Mrs. Weser. Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find students in your 10th, 11th, and 12th grade 
today cannot read a textbook ? 

Mrs. Wezer. Oh, yes. Occasionally I will ask them to read aloud 
just to see what they can do. This is not confined to colored students: 
also white. Their reading is very, very poor. That became apparent 
several years ago in the public schools before integration. In fact, a 
friend of mine has written a textbook on remedial reading. At Mc- 
Kinley High School she headed up that new type of work to us here 
and helped us speed up pupils a bit, and helped pupils who could not 
read, and I find that I have a great many students who can hardly 
read at all—they read very haltingly. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you think they got into high school? How 
did they get there, Mrs. Weber, if they cannot read ? 

Mrs. Werner. I do not know. I know I have had to drop my stand- 
ards precipitously and I guess other teachers have felt they have to. 
I find it appalling that a student in high school cannot read, but that is 
true, but, as I say, that is not confined to the Negro child. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you not think somebody down the line should have 
found that out before they reached high school ? 

Mrs. Werner. It seems to me they should. I have never taught any 
—_ but high school and I do not know how to teach a child how to 
read. 

Mr. Gerrer. Do you find it more difficult since integration than 
before ? 

Mrs. Weser. They behave as nicely as they ever did. I never have 
any incidents. The Negro students are very sweet and they try to 
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please. They are really quite childish in their attempt to please. I do 
not think I have anyone in my classes who feel I have been unfair or 
unsympathetic, but I must say the average ability to learn has dropped 
precipitously. 

Mr. Gerser. The ability to learn ? 

Mrs. Wener. Well, anyway, the achievement has, and when I look 
up I. Q.’s I find them very, very low. I had one last year with an 
[. Q. of 66. I thought for the purpose of this hearing this morning it 
might be interesting to find out something about that young man. He 
has been retested and is now 71, which is above what we call moron. 

I talked to one boy who failed last year and was late in coming to 
school this year. I asked him why he was late and he said he had been 
having plastic surgery at General Hospital all summer. I asked him 
why he had to have plastic surgery and he said his father had pushed 
him through a glass door. I said, “That is too bad. What did they 
do about your father?” He said, “He is in St. Elizabeths.” 

I asked, “Does your mother work?” He said no, that there were 
seven children in the family and that his mother could not work, 

[ feel that that boy, who friled every single solitary subject last year, 
including military training and deportment, and who was a patient 
at General Hospital, I guess surely at public expense, whose father 
is no doubt in a hospital at public expense, and whose mother and six 
other children are supported by welfare, she told me, who failed in 
every subject last semester except printing, I believe, I figure he is 
costing us a lot of money. 

Mr. Gerver. Do you have the. practice of testing your classes by 
semesters ? 

Mrs. Weser. No, at least once a week, and sometimes twice a week. I 
have to have something very tangible and definite to mark them by. 
for many, many years I have found students like to have something 
they can put their finger on. Whenever a child is disgruntled about 
his marking, I have him sit by my side and I put down numerically his 
marks for the past 6 weeks. In that way he can see for himself how 
his mark was arrived at. We never have any arguments. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you find your students, after you give them these 
tests, are able to retain what they learn ? 

Mrs. Weper. No. I give a test on every chapter. If I give a test on 
two chapters, they have forgotten what they learned before. That is 
not funny. Really, it is very sad. We used to have semester exam- 
inations, but we find it is just too difficult for them to retain. I grant 
you, I think goverment and American history are difficult subjects. 
They do not retain much. Maybe I do not knock it into them well 
enough. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find any difference in failures now compared to 
years ago? 

Mrs. Weber. I thought you would ask me that. I have it here. 

In the first semester of last year, September to February, I had 152 
students, and 63 of that group failed. Iam not very good at arithmetic, 
but that is about 41-plus percent. I have always been considered an 
easy teacher. I thought that was an uncertain compliment, but stu- 
dents say they like to be in my class because I am not too hard on them. 
| thought that percentage of failures was pretty bad. I do not know if 
something is wrong with me. At Central I used to have about 5 failures 
out of 150. Occasionally it ran as high as 8 or 9. I do not think I ever 
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failed over 10 in a semester at Central. So that was pretty bad. I j 
thought I must be expecting too much. I had read aloud to them and 
explained to them and I thought I had been very, very nice. 

he next semester I had a total of 98. I had other duties and they 
reduced my classes some. Of the 98 I had to fail 22. As I looked over 
those records yesterday, I found those students had straight zeros and 
F’s. They had not done anything but sit there. 

I have those broken down in whites and Negroes if you want it. 

Mr. Gerser. Give it to us, please. 

Mrs. Weser. That is from memory. I have never kept a record of 
whether children are white or Negroes. It does not make any differ- 
ence to me just so they behave properly. 

I had 152 students in the first semester, 38 whites and 114 Negroes. 
Of the 63 who failed, 9 were white and 54 Negroes. 

As I say, whenever there was any argument whatever about the 
marking, I went over every single solitary mark with the child. I 
have never marked for attitude or effort, but only on achievement. 

In the second semester I had 98 students, 29 whites and 69 Negroes. 
Of the 22 who failed 7 were white and 15 Negroes. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you, Mrs. Weber. 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. The hearing will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 11: 37 the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:30 p. m., Hon. James C. Davis, 
subcommittee chairman, presiding.) 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Gerber, will you call your first witness. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Catherine H. Gilson. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CATHERINE H. GILSON, R. N., 
ANNANDALE, VA. 


Will you state your name, please. 

Mrs. Gitson. Catherine H. Gilson, R. N., Mrs. 

Mr. Gerser. Where do you live, Mrs. Gilson? Do you live in the 
District? 

Mrs. Gitson. Annandale, Va. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in and around the District 
of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Grison. Since 1930. I came here to go in training. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you at any time been connected with the District 
of Columbia school system ¢ 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes; from May 1948 until January 1956. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you leave the sytsem in January 1956? 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you resign ? 

Mrs. Ginson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your reason for resigning from the school 
system in January 1956? 

Mrs. Gitson. Well, sir, I was completely confused and exhausted, 
mentally and physically. 
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Mr. Gerper. Was that as a result of what had taken place in the 
school that you were in after integration ? 

Mrs. Gitson. Well, sir, I would say very greatly ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What school were you in, Mrs. Gilson ¢ 

Mrs. Gitson. I was at the former Wilson Teachers College, which is 
now the District of Columbia Teachers College. 

Mr. Gerser. What position did you hold at the Wilson Teachers 
College ? 

Mrs. Gitson. I was the college nurse. 

Mr. Gerser. The college nurse? 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. When you were there, the latter part of your tenure 
at Wilson Teachers College as the nurse, do you remember what the 
population was prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Giison. I do not remember exactly, but it was somewhere be- 
tween 400 and 450, and it had been running that for several years. 

Mr. Gerser. After integration I believe they consolidated the teach- 
ers college ? 

Mrs. Giison. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I believe they formerly had a teachers college known 
as Minor which was for the colored, and Wilson for the white; is that 
right ? 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grerper. After integration, how many students did you have 
to contend with over there? . 

Mrs. Gixson. I am sorry, I do not know the exact enrollment. 

Mr. Gerser. Approximately ¢ 

Mrs. Gitson. It was approximately between 1,100 and 1,200, around 
that. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, if there were approximately 450 when 
you were at Wilson, there were about 750 or 800 that came over from 
Minor ? 

Mrs. Gitson. No, sir; I would not say that because we got some 
new students in the fall. I think the class that enrolled in the fall 
had 300, maybe a little more or a little less, I do not know exactly, and 
of course they were new students so they would not formerly have 
been at Minor. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you do any teaching over there, Mrs. Gilson / 

Mrs. Gitson. No official teaching; no, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. You were the nurse in charge? 

Mrs. Ginson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did any nurse or nurses come over from Minor when 
they integrated the colleges? 

Mrs. Giison. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you have any assistants? 

Mrs. Gitson. No, sir. I had temporary clerical help part time 
for just a very few weeks in the beginning of the semester. 

Mr. Gerser. What were your duties as the nurse, Mrs. Gilson ’ 

Mrs. Gitson. I will try to give it to you briefly. I was responsible 
for the administration of the health program in the college. In that 
program we attempted a detection and a screening program which 
included weight, height, vision screening, an examination by the 
physician who was provided by the Health Department, and then the 
followup on any defects which were discovered, including chest X- 
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rays, and the followup on the defects which were discovered in the 
new incoming students. 

Zach student in the entire college we had attempted—we had before 
integration—given a complete physical examination, including a chest 
X-ray, once each year, and followups were conducted until the best 
correction possible was made of the defects, because we felt we were 
training prospective teachers and they needed to be in good physica! 
and emotional health, not only for themselves, but they needed to 
know about the health of their students. 

During the junior and senior years the students were given an 
opportunity to weigh and measure one another, under my supervision, 
to do vision screening, and so on, so they would know how to do it 
when they went out to teach. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any students in Teachers College with 
any communicable diseases ? 

Mrs. Ginson. Sir, I would not want to answer that. Last fall 
there was such a tremendous influx and the clerical duties were so 
heavy, up until the time I left there had been one case I heard of later, 
but I can only say what I heard. 

Mr. Gerzer. Were you given any assistants to cope with this large 
influx ? 

Mrs. Gitson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Gilson, what was the social activity at the college 
after integration ? 

Mrs. Gits6n. Sir, I only know what I heard because I did not at- 
tend very many of those things. Living in Virginia, the transporta- 
tion is bad, my husband’s interests are different, and I had already 
before integration given up attending most of their social activities. 

Mr. Gereer. Did you find the teachers socializing over there? 

Mrs. Gitson. Well, no, sir. I was not there very long, because | 
went out in December on sick leave. 

Mr. Grrser. But you found no socializing after integration there 
for the short time you were there? 

Mrs. Girson. Not that I know of, no, sir. 

Mr. Grrper. Mrs. Gilson, was there any preparation made for the 
consolidation of the two teachers colleges? 

Mrs. Giison. Sir, I can only speak for the health program. In 
that, there was not. 

Mr. Gerser. There was not? 

Mrs. Gitson. No, sir, not that I was included in, anyway. 

Mr. Grerser. Who was the dean of the college after integration? 

Mrs. Gitson. Which one? 

Mr. Gerser. In the integrated college? 

Mrs. Gruson. They had a dean of students, a dean of instruction, 
and a dean of graduate school and summer school in service. 

Mr. Gerrer. Did they have a dean of the whole school ? 

Mrs. Gitson. No, sir, I do not think so, not in that term. 

Mr. Gerser. Who was the chief clerk over there, do you remember 
that? Do you remember a Miss Flood? 

Mrs. Giison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grrser. Is she still there? 

Mrs. Giison. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did she resign ? 

Mrs. Giison. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gerper. Did you have any children going to the District of 
Columbia schools at the time of integration ? 

Mrs. Giison. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. You did not ? 

Mrs. Gitson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, the load that was put on you without 
any assistance after the college was integrated was one of the factors 
that brought about your resignation ? 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes, sir. I had worked very hard to build up the 
program that we had at Wilson Teachers College, and it was my 
intention, as long as it was humanly possible, to try to carry on the 
same type of program after integration. I had worked very hard at 
it and felt I could do it. 

Several months before integration went into effect, I asked for an 
additional nurse or a full-time clerk or stenographer who would be 
willing to do first aid. How far that request went, I do not know. 
[I only know that it was never granted. 

Mr. Gerber. Take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiurams. I believe several years ago there were two teachers 
colleges, one for white and one for colored, is that correct? 

Mrs. Gitson. That is correct. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Wilson was the name of the white teachers college. 
What was the name of the other? 

Mrs. Gitson. Minor. 

Mr. Wuai1ams. Do you happen to know of your own knowledge 
how many students attended Wilson and how many attended the 
other college ? 

Mrs. Gitson. Our enrollment had run for several years between 
400 and 450. I do not know exactly. I had understood—I do not 
know this to be a fact—that their enrollment had for several years 
been 75 to 100 or maybe a little more than what we had. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. More than what you had? 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes. That would make theirs approximately 500 
to 600. Ido not know. I do not feel qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. In round figures, as an approximation, it would 
run between 400 and 450 in Wilson and 550 to 700 in the other, we 
will say ? 

Mrs. Gitson. That is what I heard. 

Mr. Wituras. In that vicinity ? 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Do you know what the enrollment is, based on race, 
today in this integrated college? 

Mrs. Gitson. I am sorry, I do not. I have not been there since 
January 1956. I have only been there once since that, and that was 
to get my check, and I did not talk to anybody. 

Mr. Wiru1ams. Do you remember what the enrollment was when 
vou left there? 

Mrs. Ganson. Iam sorry, I do not know. We were in two buildings, 
the students were going back and forth, and until I left I do not think 
anybody knew what the true enrollment was according to race. 

Mr. Witurams. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jongs. No questions. 
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Mr. Davis. Could you make an estimate as to the number from 
each race ? 

Mrs. Gitson. I guess it was about 80 percent, but that is just my 
opinion. 

Mr. Davis. Eighty percent, which race? 

Mrs. Gitson. Eighty percent colored. 

Mr. Davis. And 20 percent white / 

Mrs. Gitson. Yes, sir. That was in the fall a year ago, not this 
year. That would be 1955. 

Mr. Davis. You do not know about the situation this year ¢ 

Mrs. Gitson. No, sir; I am sorry, I do not. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Roby. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MAUD F. ROBY, PRINCIPAL, SHEPHERD 
SCHOOL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Will you state your name, please. 

Mrs. Rosy. Mrs. Maud F. Roby. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in the District ? 

Mrs. Rosy. I live in Maryland, Mr. Gerber, just over the line about 
two-tenths of a mile from my school. 

Mr. Gerser. And how long have you been living in and around 
the District ? 

Mrs. Rosy. All my life. 

Mr. Grrser. What is your business or profession ¢ 

Mrs. Rogy. I am principal of the Shepard School at Fourteenth 
and Kalmia Road, NW. 

Mr. Gerber. How long have you been the principal there ¢ 

Mrs. Rosy. This is the beginning of my 17th year. 

Mr. Gerper. Your 17th year? 

Mrs. Rosy. Yes. 

Mr. WituiaMs. What type of school is it ? 

Mrs. Rosy. An elementary school, kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. 

Mr. Gerner. What was the population of your school last year ? 

Mrs. Rony. About 425. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any colored in your school ? 

Mrs. Rosy. No. 

Mr. Gerper. It was an all-white school ? 

Mrs. Rosy. Yes. 

Mr. Gerrer. Did you have any abnormal disclipinary problems 
of any kind? 

Mrs. Rosy. No; we did not. 

Mr. Gerser. Nothing different from what you have always had? 

Mrs. Rory. That is right. 

Mr. Gerver. I want to ask whether your classes in your school were 
overcrowded ¢ 

Mrs. Rosy. Yes; our classes and our whole school building have 
been overcrowded. Our upper grades ran 43 and 44 last year and 
for several years before that. 

Mr. Gerper. Forty-three or forty-four per teacher ? 

Mrs. Rory. Yes. 

Mr. Grerser. How did you do academically # 
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Mrs. Rosy. On our tests last year, one test I have had a chance to 
study, our fifth-grade test given in October last year, the Shepherd 
children came up above the city norm in all areas of the test and also 
above the national norm in all areas of the test. 

Mr. GerBer. And you did that notwithstanding the fact that you 
had these overcrowded classes? 

Mrs. Rosy. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any problems of juvenile delinquency in 
the school or surrounding it? 

Mrs. Rosy. Not any abnormal problem. We have been fortunate 
in not having any windows broken this year. Usually we have a few 
in the summer time, but fortunately this year we did not have any. 

Mr. Jonegs. Is the scholastic standing of your school holding up, 
going up or down? 

Mrs. Rosy. We hope it is going up. We are striving this year to 
have it go higher than ever before. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any colored in your classes this year? 

Mrs. Rosy. No, we do not. 

Mr. Jones. Is your area one that is not in a state of transition ¢ 

Mrs. Rosy. Thatisright. Wehaveavery stable community. Most 
of our families own their own home and their children have a very 
tine cultural background and there is economic security in the home 
and the parents are interested in the scholastic achievement as well 
as growth in other areas in their children’s lives, and we work together 
as a very close community. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Does your faculty remain the same year after year? 

Mrs. Rony. There is very little turnover in our faculty, and very 
little turnover in children, which we feel is responsible for our ability 
to maintain a consistency in our educational program. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have the same faculty this year that you had 
last vear ? 

Mrs. Rosy. No, we have some changes this year. 

Mr. Davis. How many changes? 

Mrs. Rosy. We have more changes this year than we have had in 
the 16 years I have been there; we have 4; we have one additional, 1 
transferred to reading clinic, 1 taking a year’s leave, and 1 who came 
in temporarily at the end of the year. 

Mr. Davis. How many teachers are there in your school? 

Mrs. Rosy. Twelve. 

Mr. Davis. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any difficulty in obtaining good teachers 
and keeping them after you get them ? 

Mrs. Rosy. We had trouble last year in obtaining a well-qualified 
teacher after school had begun, and we had an unfortunate situation 
in that we had 4 teachers who were permanently assigned to the class, 
but, with the substitutes that came in, that class had 8 teachers during 
the year. It was impossible at that time to find a well-qualified perma- 
nent teacher for the class. It was a very sad situation. It was one of 
those unavoidable situations no one could help. Perhaps we need to 
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do something to attract well-qualified teachers to teach in Washington. 
people who want to teach in our city. 

Mr. Davis. What class was that, Mrs. Roby ¢ 

Mrs. Rosy. That was the first grade. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. McMillan. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CAROLA G. McMILLAN, TEACHER, PAUL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Will you state your full name, please ? 

Mrs. McMitian. Carola G. McMillan, Mrs. 

Mr. Gerpser. Do you live in the District here? 

Mrs. McMitxan. No; I do not. 

Mr. Grerser. Where do you live? 

Mrs. McMinxian. Adelphia Hills, Md. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in and around the District of 
Columbia ? 

Mrs. McMitian. All my life. 

Mr. Gerser. I believe you are a teacher in the public schools here ¢ 

Mrs. McMinuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you taught school here ? 

Mrs. McMinrnan. Since 1947. 

Mr. Gerser. What school did you teach in last year ? 

Mrs. McMiixan. Paul Junior High School. 

Mr. Gerser. Paul Junior High School ? 

Mrs. McMiuian. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you recall approximately what the enrollment was 
ut Paul Junior High School last year? 

Mrs. McMitian. About 1,250, I believe. 

Mr. Gerser. About how many of those were colored ¢ 

Mrs. McMinian. About 5 percent. 

Mr. Gerser. About 5 percent ? 

Mrs. McMinian. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you find in the neighborhood of Paul Junior 
High School with reference to the white people moving out of the 
neighborhood ¢ 

Mrs. McMitian. They are moving out. 

Mr. Gerber. They are moving out? 

Mrs. McMiian. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Grerser. What subject did you teach last year? 

Mrs. McMitian. English. 

Mr. Gerser. Are you teaching English now? 

Mrs. McMiiian. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How many students did you teach English to last year 
in your classes ? 

Mrs. McMittan. About 180. 

Mr. Gerser. How many of those were colored ? 

Mrs. McMiutian. Eight. 

Mr. Gereer. Did you find the colored students to be on the same 
academic level as the whites that you taught? 

Mrs. McMuiian. Generally, no; but, of course, my number is few. 

Mr. Gerner. Generally you say “No”? 

Mrs. McMittan. No. 
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Mr. Gerser. Did you find your teaching any more difficult after 
integration than it was prior to integration ? 

Mrs. McMitian. Maybe indirectly so. 

Mr. Gerser. Just what do you mean by that, “indirectly so” ¢ 

Mrs. McMituan. These few colored students could not necessarily 
cause a great deal of trouble, but with the white families of better 
economic standing moving out, we have poorer economic groups mov- 
ing in. 

Mr. Grerper. You have trouble with those in the lower economic 
groups? 

Mrs. McMuian. That is right. 

Mr. GerBer. Where you did not have trouble with those in the 
higher economic strata ¢ 

Mrs. McMitian. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. After integration did you continue your social activi- 
ties over there, such as dances? 

Mrs. McMitian. We have not had dances. 

Mr. Gerser. You have not had dances? 

Mrs. McMirian. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Notwithstanding your colored population is only 5 
percent of the student body ? 

Mrs. McMitian. We felt we could best avoid trouble by discontinu- 
ing them. Also, the school was getting so large that there was no 
place that would hold a large number. 

Mr. Gerser. Take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Had you had dances prior to integration / 

Mrs. McMinuan. We had had a dance at the end of the year and 
one before the end of the year. Last year we did not have a dance 
for the first time. We felt it better, in order to avoid any situation. 
That has been our policy, to avoid any situation that might arise. 

Mr. WiuturaMs. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jongs. What is your ratio of colored to white now ? 

Mrs. McMixtan. A little more than 10 percent. 

Mr. Jones. Is that an increase from last year? 

Mrs. McMi.uan. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any problem of juvenile delinquency in 
the school or in the vicinity ? 

Mrs. McMitian. We do have a problem, yes. 

Mr. Jones. Are they serious problems?’ 

Mrs. McMitian. Some are serious, ves. They are not confined to 
the colored pupils, either. 

Mr. Jonrs. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Is it Miss or Mrs. / 

Mrs. McMitian. Mrs. 

Mr. Davis. You had in the last school year approximately TO or 
75 colored students ? 

Mrs. McMitian. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. And it has gone up to approximately 150 this year ? 

Mrs. McMitxan. That is what we estimate. j 

Mr. Davis. Before the school was integrated, did you present plays 
there at the school ? ' , , 
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Mrs. McMiuan. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Do you continue to do that? 

Mrs. McMixian. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Davis. As your integration process proceeds, what will be the 
effect of it on your school as to meeting the needs of these colored 
pupils as presently constituted ? 

Mrs. McMutxan. Integration at our school has been gradual. 
Therefore, we have been able to deal with many of the problems. 
Whether we will be able to in the future, remains to be seen, inasmuch 
as if we get children of lesser ability we will need other books and 
other equipment. 

Mr. Davis. Have you found it necessary yet to set up new groups?! 

Mrs. McMmuan. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Davis. Describe that to the committee. 

Mrs. McMinian. We hope to have three remedial reading classes 
this year. 

Mr. Davis. Three remedial reading classes? 

Mrs. McMituan. Yes. We had 2 and 1 in the past, first 1 and then 
2. We now have an atypical group in the school. Formerly those 
in our area who would have gone to such a group would have gone 
to another class, but there were so many we had to have such a group 
in our own school. 

Mr. Davis. How many are there in that group? 

Mrs. McMixan. I have heard there are 21 this year, which they 
feel are too many. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is an atypical group? 

Mrs. McMitxan. Yes. There are many others that should go in 
that group. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the remedial reading classes, what 
has created the need for those? 

Mrs. McMitian. The low reading ability of students coming in. 

Mr. Davis. The students for whom you are creating these remedial 
reading classes, at what level are they reading ? 

Mrs. McMitiay. I have seen some as far down as 2.5, which is half- 
way down the second grade. They read below grade level. Generally 
those classes are set up for those children who have an T. Q. high 
enough to be able to benefit from the remedial reading. If the I. Q. is 
too low, the teacher does not feel the time is well spent, but those with 
an I. Q. of 90 and above reading below grade level are given an oppor- 
tunity to make it up through these classes. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have some students the teachers feel cannot learn 
to read even in the remedial classes ? 

Mrs. McMirxan. It is not that they feel they cannot learn, but we 
can do more for the others. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Parham. 


STATEMENT OF LILLIAN C. PARHAM, TEACHER, STUART JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Will you state your full name, please? 
Miss Parnam. Lillian C. Parham. 
Mr. Gerser. Do you live here in the District of Columbia ? 
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Miss Parnam. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived here ¢ 

Miss Param. All my life. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your profession or business ? 

Miss Paruam. I am a school teacher at Stuart Junior High. I 
teach social studies. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been in the school system how long ? 

Miss Parwam. Since 1920, elementary first, and 23 years at Stuart. 

Mr. Gerper. How long have you been at Stuart ¢ 

Miss Parnam. Twenty-three years. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the population of Stuart last vear, do you 
remember ? 

Miss Paruam. Between 600 and 700. 

Mr. Grerser. Approximately how many were white and how many 
colored ? 

Miss Paruam. I cannot tell you exactly, but our seventh grade were 
pretty much colored last fall. Several classes were almost completely 
colored with the exception of 2 or 3 white children. The eighth and 
ninth grades were mixed. 

Mr. Gerper. How did you find discipline over there last year and 
the year before? 

Miss Parnam. It became increasingly harder. 

Mr. GerBer. Ma’am ? 

Miss Parwam. It became increasingly harder; much harder. 

Mr. Gerper. Increasingly harder? 

Miss Paruam. That is right. 


Mr. Gerper. Has the disciplining over there affected the effective- 
ness of the teaching ? 

Miss Paruam. It interferes terribly with the teaching, but we have 
a wonderful principal and assistant principal. They do everything 
they can to help us, and also the guidance counselor, but we have many 
problems. 


Mr. Gerser. In 9 of that help, you still have problems? 
b] 


Miss Parnam. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Are you able to teach effectively in view of the disci- 
pline? 

Miss Parnam. It is much harder. I give as much or more effort 
than before to teaching, but it is difficult. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find any kind of degrading conduct over there? 

Miss Param. I was afraid you would ask me that. We do see 
things that are not—— 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have much obscene notes and letters and ob- 
scene writings on the wall? 

Miss ParHam. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Gerper. You have that ? 

Miss ParHam. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have much prior to integration ? 

Miss Parnam. Not before. 

Mr. Gerser. Is it more pronounced now? 

Miss Paruam. Yes, it was last year, and we are talking about last 
year mainly because this year is just starting. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have a lot of it last year? 

Miss ParHaM. Quite a good deal. 

Mr. GrrBer. Quite a good deal? 
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Miss Parwam. Yes. ? 

Mr. Gerser. I believe you told us when we talked to you that instead 
of being a teacher you have become a policewoman 4 

Miss Paruam. We have to police the noise and disturbances. 

Mr. Grrzer. What grade do you teach? 

Miss Parnam. I have the eighth and ninth grades at present. Last 
year I had two seventh-grade sections. 

’ Mr. Gereer. Did you have many students in your room that were 
not on a seventh grade level ? 

Miss Paruam. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Many? 

Miss Paruam. Many. In fact, none were on a seventh grade level 
in the two classes I taught. 

Mr. Grrver. What grade levels were they on, do you recall? 

Miss Paruam. Second, third, and fourth grade levels in reading. 

Mr. Gerser. In the seventh grade? 

Miss Paruam. That is right. 

Mr. Gerzer. How did they get in the seventh grade? 

Miss Paruam. They were promoted to us. 

Mr. Gerser. They were promoted to you? 

Miss Paruam. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the average Negro student on the same 
grade level with the white students that you taught? 

Miss Parnam. No. 

Mr. Gerser. They were not ? 

Miss ParHam. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the standards over there have had to be 
lowered ? 

Miss Param. Yes, they were, definitely. 

Mr. Guanan. Do you think the average white student is suffering as 
a result? 

Miss Parnam. It depends how many are in a situation. If they are 
grouped according to their ability it would not be so serious. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you find to be the difference between the I. Q. 
of the colored and of the white students approximately ? 

Miss Parnam. Generally? - 

Mr. Gurper. Yes. 

Miss Parnam. Well, these two seventh grade sections I had last 
penn were still in the 70s whereas our average is usually between 90 
and 100. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean you had an average of 70 I. Q. where you 
formerly had 

Miss Parnam. They were listed as such. They did not show up 
in their work. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean a difference of 20 or 30 points? 

Miss Parnam. Yes; but those are the two sections I had, of course. 

Mr. Gerser. How is it affecting the teachers? 

Miss Paruam. I think if anyone answered truthfully they would 
say they felt terrific pressure and a terrific load to carry, more than 
usual. It was quite a thing to be challenged to do but I am sure every- 
one did the very best they could. 

= Gerser. Did you encounter any pregnancies over there last 
vear ¢ 
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Miss Paruam. I think that is a little out of my area. The nurse 
or the guidance counselor would know more about that than I. 

Mr. GrerBer. You do have a nurse in school? 

Miss Parnam. Yes, and we do hear things, but if you want definite 
information I am not in a position to give it. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that the integration over there where 
you have had some contact with it has been successful ? 

Miss Paruam. I think we have done as much with it as anyone 
could possibly do with the help of every teacher—and sincere help at 
that—and with the administration I am sure we are doing as well as 
could be expected. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think it was too hasty ? 

Miss ParHam. I am sure it was. If it had been taken gradually 
everything might have been adjusted easier. 

Mr. Gerser. Might have been better ? 

Miss Parnam. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witt1ams. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. You have given information about the reading level. 

How does it compare with the writing and other subjects ? 

Miss Parnam. They are very much the same. Some children 
couldn’t write so that you could read it. Their writing and spell- 
in 

Mr. Jones. As to the grade level, how about that ? 

Miss Paruam. It was just as low as the reading. 

Mr. Jonzs. Second grade? 

Miss ParHam. Yes. Some even lower than second. 

Mr. Jones. What about spelling ? 

Miss Paruam. Same thing. We took spelling every day and worked 
with vocabulary building every day just as you would in an elementary 
‘lass. 

Mr. Jonzs. Do you teach arithmetic ? 

Miss Paruam. No; I taught social studies but definitely taught 
English, spelling, writing, and speaking. 

Mr. Jones. Did you ever teach a second-grade class ¢ 

Miss Paruam. I definitely did for years. 

Mr. Jonres. How did that second grade compare with the students 
you now have in the seventh grade ? 

Miss Paruam. They seemed to learn faster and retain better but 
they had more desire to learn, I think. 

Mr. Jones. Which had more desire to learn ? 

Miss Paruam. The children I had had in second grade. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have much absenteeism there ? 

Miss Param. That has shown up in the lower I. Q.’s, as you go 
jown into the lower I. Q. group. The better they are they seem to be 
interested in schoolwork and coming to school. They have more 

\bsence in the lower groups. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have much absenteeism there ? 

Miss Parnam. There again I would like to compliment the admin- 
istration, principal, assistant principal, and guidance counselor. They 
are doing everything they can to get them in school and keep them in 
school and I am sure it is very good. 
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Mr. Davis. With all that effort, how is it ? 

Miss Paruam. I think we rated well last year but real effort was 
given. 

Mr. Davis. Compared with the situation as it existed before this 
integration, how is it now? 

Miss Parnam. Well, I feel the administration is giving more effort 
to it than way back in my earlier experience. So as a result they are 
doing more with the problem cases, I believe. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. I have one question. I am still in some doubt as 
to your answer to Judge Davis’ last question- Do you have more 
absenteeism, tardiness, and truancy now than you had prior to 
integration ? 

Miss Parnam. Among the lower I. Q.’s, yes; but as I say, a greut 
deal of effort and a great deal of push is put behind getting them 
in school and keeping them in school and it is being done very well, 
considering. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. But in spite of that you still have more truancy and 
tardiness than you did prior to integration ? 

Miss ParHam. Yes; among those extreme cases. 

Mr. Davis. How are your students selected, those who come to your 
school there? Do they come by boundaries or just what is the method 
of determining who will be a pupil at that school ? 

Miss Parnam. I can’t tell you how they got in last year, but one 
day 70 came in from some of the colored schools and that was a large 
group to assimilate at once and that was 4 or 5 weeks after schoo! 
started. They came in in large groups at times. 

ir. Davis. You do not know whether they are selected by bound- 
aries 

Miss ParHAm. They come by way of the Assistant Principal to us. 
She admits all newcomers. There are boundary lines. Whether they 
all came by way of the boundary-line method I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. Where is this school located ? 

Miss ParHam. Fourth and E Northeast, not far from here. 

Mr. Davis. Is that community changing? 

Miss Parwam. Definitely, and has been for a number of years now. 

Mr. Davis. For how long? 

Miss ParHAm. Four or five years ago there was consideration to 
make it a colored school and we fought hard to save the school for 
our area, and we did. So even that far back there was talk of making 
it a colored school. I would say over 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 years, even. 

Mr. Davis. You stated that last year, I believe, you only had a few 
colored students. Did you say you only had a few in that school? 

Miss Parnam. No; I didn’t. We had a great number. 

Mr. Davis. How many did you have there last year ¢ 

Miss Paruam. I don’t know, but what I said was in our seventh 
grades, they were predominantly colored and the 2 sections I taught 
had only 2 or 3 white children. I said in the eighth and ninth it was 
spotted, partly one. 

Mr. Davis. In the eighth and ninth grades are there more white o1 
more colored ? 

Miss ParHam. You mean this year? 


Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Miss Paruam. We have quite a few white children. I don’t know 
what the percentage would be. 

Mr. Davis. And you said, I believe, that in the seventh grades there 
are very few whites / 

Miss Paruam. That wastrue last year. I am not teaching them this 
year. 

Mr. Davis. What are you teaching this year ? 

Miss Paruam. Eighth and ninth, mainly ninth. 

Mr. Davis. You do not know what the situation is in the seventh 
grade ? 

Miss Parnam. No; I don’t know how they have divided out. I 
really don’t. 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. Are you still encountering difficulty with your eighth 
and ninth grade students in this matter of reading ? 

Miss Parnam. Our big problem was in the seventh grade. So much 
emphasis in teaching and effort is given to the seventh grades that we 
get them much improved before they get to eighth and ninth. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. The students you have this year are much improved 
over last year? 

Miss Paruam. I am not teaching that group this year. They told 
me they made some improvement, ‘but just how much I don’t know. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. But you do have eighth- and ninth-grade students 
this year ¢ 

Miss Paruam. Yes; just one eighth-grade class. 

Mr. WuturaMs. Do you notice any difficulty among your students 
this year in reading and understanding the ‘textbooks, or have you 
been teaching long enough to evaluate that this year? 

Miss Paruam. We are doing all we can, but we have only had 
2 weeks, so I do not believe we can do much in talking about this year. 

Mr. Wia1ams. I will ask you one more question. Would it be pos- 
sible for a child who has achieved a fourth-grade reading level to read 
and understand eighth and ninth grade social study textbooks? 

Miss Parnam. Well, I think children that give a lot of effort to 
learning and wanting to learn can get something and can make prog- 
ress. It is that will to learn and not to interfere with instruction that 
means a lot in our work. If the children will cooperate and do their 
part—with good effort we push them along and help them, but it is 
when they resist your teaching and don’t cooperate that we can’t do 
much. They have to do the learning. We do the helping and directing. 

Mr. Witriams. How can a child on a fourth-grade reading level 
read and understand a ninth-grade textbook ? 

Miss Paruam. They cannot do it alone. The teacher has to teach 
the use of the book by giving vocabulary drill and giving information 
(0 help understand the sentence meaning. 

Mr. Witi1ams. When that situation exists it calls on every resource 
the teacher has. 

Miss Parnam. Yes; she becomes an English teacher even though 

t is a social-study class. That is real teaching when you teach the 
best you have at the time. 

Mr. Davis. Has it been necessary to create any new groups of stu- 
dents there in the last 3 years? 

Miss Partram. Remedial work? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Miss Parnam. That is being done, and I think we have several in 
English. I have one in my civics class, an extra day in the week. I 
think it is a question of teacher time and teachers that would allow a 
principal to do such a thing, and we are having some additional reme- 
dial work this year. 

Mr. Davis. How many students are in those groups ? 

Miss Paruam. There, again, I am not teaching a remedial class as 
such, but I have one of the civies classes 5 days instead of 4 days a 
week, and I am endeavoring to give word training, vocabulary build- 
ing, and reading and spelling help in that additional day. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know if any of your pupils from the eighth and 
ninth grades are in any of these remedial groups / 

Miss Parnam. No; I don’t. It is early in the year yet. We are 
given that information and we are well aware of it as the year goes 
along, but we are organizing now and getting things planned. I can- 
not tell you at this moment. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Miss Parnam. You are welcome. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cranford, please. Give your name to the re 
porter, please. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD L. CRANFORD, STUART JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


Mr. Cranrorp. Howard L. Cranford, C-r-a-n-f-o-r-d. 

Mr. Grrper. You are Howard L. Cranford ¢ 

Mr. Cranrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cranford, where do you live? 

Mr. Cranrorp. I live in East Pines, Md., just outside the District. 

Mr. Grerser. How long have you lived in and around the District ¢ 

Mr. Cranrorp. I was born in the District and moved outside 6 
years ago. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. I am a schoolteacher. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been a schoolteacher how long ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Eighteen years. 

Mr. Gerser. What school are you attached to at this time ¢ 

Mr. Cranrorp. Stuart Junior High. 

Mr. Gerber. How long have you been at Stuart Junior High ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Eighteen years. 

Mr. Grerver. What subject do you teach ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. I teach children English. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know approximately what the population of 
Stuart Junior High was last year ¢ 

Mr. Cranrorp. It was between six and seven hundred: possibly 62° 
or 650. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know what the percentage of white and col- 
ored was ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. I would estimate possibly 60 percent colored last 
year. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know what the percentage is this year ¢ 

Mr. Cranrorp. Somewhat higher. The principal tells me it j 
between 60 and 70 percent. 
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Mr. GerBer. Betweeen 60 and 70? 

Mr. Cranrorb. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find the white people in that neighborhood mov- 
ing out ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Yes; we have lost quite a number. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find teaching since integration any more diffi- 
cult than it was prior to integration ¢ 

Mr. Cranrorp. I would say “Yes.” We seem to have more problems 
of discipline in the classroom and in general around the school. 

Mr. Gerper. Has the discipline that you have encountered inter- 
fered with your effectiveness to teach ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. It would have to; yes. 

Mr. Gerzer. Mr. Cranford, do you find the average student that 
came over to Stuart from the division 2 schools to be on the same 
grade level with the average white students that you have over there‘ 

Mr. Cranrorp. I have no figures to prove, just my own opinion. 
From what I have seen they appear to be somewhat lower. 

Mr. Gerser. Appear to be somewhat lower. What grade do you 
teach ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. I am teaching eight and ninth grades. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have any low-grade readers in your classes ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Grerser. How low? 

Mr. Cranrorp. I don’t have the figures as yet. I would estimate 
that some of the eighth and nine graders might run as low as fifth 
grade. 

Mr. Gerser. As low as the fifth grade? 

Mr. CranForp. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have any atypical classes there ’ 

Mr. Cranrorp. Yes; we had 3 last year and that was increased to 
5 this year. 

Mr. Gerser. Increased to five this year. How has the discipline 
problem in connection with the teaching affected the teachers over 
there? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Teaching is more difficult now in our school be- 
cause we do have the problems of discipline and it has put quite a 
strain on the teaching staff. 

Mr. Gerper. Would you say that integration has retarded the edu- 
cational advancement of the white students in your school ? 

Mr. CraNrorp. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cranford, have you found since integration much 
obscene language there in the school ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. We run a rather good school and we try to keep 
such things at a minimum. I have not seen too much but there is 
some, possibly more than several years ago. 

Mr. Gerser. More than several years ago. Have you had any 
serious incidents over there? 

Mr. Cranrorp. We just had one serious incident to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gerser. What was that? 

Mr. Cranrorp. We had several colored girls who brought their 
neighborhood fight into the school. And there was 2 knifing and 
one girl was rather seriously hurt. 

Mr. Gerser. Did they get cut? 
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Mr. Cranrorp. Yes, she was slashed across the face and I think she 
was stabbed 6 or 7 times. 

Mr. Gerber. What was done about it? 

Mr. Cranrorp. The girl who did the knifing was removed from 
school at once and she, as I understand it—I didn’t have the girls— 
she has been placed in a girls’ school. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have very much destruction of property over 
there, textbooks, for instance ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Our textbooks are wearing out much more rapidly 
than I think is necessary. We have started a new system of fines for 
too much wear on textbooks. 

Mr. Gerser. I gather from what you have told us this afternoon 
that your teaching efficiency is somewhat impaired since integra- 
tion. 

Mr. Cranrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Mr. Cranford, has there been an increase in absen- 
teeism, tardiness, and truancy in the last 2 or 3 years over what it 
was in the years preceding ? 

Mr. ostinan t would say “No.” I know we stood, I think second in 
the city among the junior high schools last year in regard to attend- 
ance. As Miss Parham, another one of our teachers, said, we have 
a very fine office force who get behind the boys and girls and get them 
to come to school. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned some of the disciplinary problems among 
the girls. Do you have any disciplinary problems among the boys? 

Mr. CranForp. I don’t recall any extreme problems. My main 
problem is to get them to work, get them interested in getting an 
education. 

Mr. Davis. Well, is that a difficult task or do the pupils there in 
your school measure up to normal standards in that respect, or just 
what is the situation there? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Our school-achievement level is somewhat below the 
average for the system. It possibly is toward the bottom of the list 
among the junior high schools. 

Mr. Davis. What is the reason for that, Mr. Cranford? 

Mr. Cranrorp. I would say the type of neighborhood in which the 
school is located. The neighborhood has changed drastically in the 
last few years. 

Mr. Davis. How many years? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Six, eight, ten. 

Mr. Davis. Is that change still in progress? 

Mr. Cranrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What is the difference this year, if you know, in the 
number of colored pupils in your school as compared with last year! 

Mr. Cranrorp. I couldn’t tell you the figures. 

Mr. Davis. Can you give us an approximation? 

Mr. Cranrorp. It might be 5 or 10 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any trouble between the boys there, the 
whites and colored, with reference to hostility or antagonism ? 
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Mr. Cranrorp. Not very much. One of the things that has sur- 
prised me, I know, is the fact that we have had very few incidents 
between the colored boys and girls and white boys and girls. 

Mr. Davis. What is the situation with reference to pregnancies in 
that school ? 

Mr. Cranrorp. There again I think the nurse would probably be 
able to tell you more. I understood last year I think we had possibly 
4 or 5. 

Mr. Davis. Thatisall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gerper. We have one witness, Mr. Chairman, who cannot be 
here until about 4 o’clock or a little after 4. I would suggest to the 
committee that we recess until he arrives. 

Mr. Davis. We will take a recess until that witness comes. 

(Whereupon, there was a brief recess. ) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Gerser. You are Dr. Hobart M. Corning? 


STATEMENT OF DR. HOBART M. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Dr. Cornine. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerper. You are Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
school system ? 

Dr. Corntna. That is correct. 

Mr. Grerpser. Doctor, certain statements have been made in the press 
and otherwise indicating that the principals and the teachers who 
come here and testify are going to have reprisals imposed upon them. 
It is evident this propaganda is intended to coerce and intimidate 
these witnesses. 

Do you subscribe to that propaganda ? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. I want to say very frankly to you, Doctor, you have 
been very cooperative with us. I talked to 1 or 2 teachers who seemed 
to be very much disturbed about this propaganda. We would just 
like to know from you if these teachers and principals who come here 
and testify as to facts as they know them are going to be fired, coerced, 
or intimidated in any way. 

Dr. Cornine. Certainly not, sir. Actually, we have encouraged 
them to respond to your call; encouraged them to be very forthright 
in their statements. There has been no holding back whatever. We 
have supplied all the information, or are in the process of doing so, 
that you requested. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Corning, in order that you might understand why 
the subcommittee asked you to appear this afternoon—I was not here 
this morning—upon my arrival I was told one of the witnesses here 
this morning im aa the subcommittee before she began to testify 
whether or not this subcommittee would protect her from any re- 
prisal, and that is why we have called you. 

Now, I will have the reporter who recorded the testimony this 
morning read you the testimony. 

832915618 ; 
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(The testimony was read as follows :) 


Miss Tripp. I think before I go further I want to make a point that I am a 
little bit concerned over a statement made in the Star yesterday referring to 
Mr. Williams our board member, a seven-page statement issued to the press, 
stating, “Dr. Corning should reexamine the competence of some of the prin- 
cipals” who appeared at the hearing. He said he felt some had “made serious 
admissions of inadequacy.” 

I want to be awfully sure before I go deeper into this, want to feel there will 
be no reprisal—or no retribution is a better word—of any kind on any statements 
I may be making before this committee. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you consider that a threat? 

Miss Tripp. I do not know that I do. I think you can draw your own conclu- 
sions from that statement as well as I can. I do not know the purpose. I ain 
not going to delve into it. I wish to go into the record, however, that we have 
tried very hard, the colored and the white teachers, the colored and the whit: 
parents and myself, to make integration work in my two communities. Anything 
that is said here today by me I am trying to stick to facts, I am trying to le 
unemotional about the whole situation. 

I hope that the facts will be received in the spirit in which they are given 
We have a big job ahead. We have just barely cut across the beginning of the 
problems of integration and it will be a long-time business to get it worked out. 
There are many things that we need to sit and have professional integrity and 
intellectual honesty on to face the facts rather than to be tossing the ball back 
and forth. 

* oa * os “* oe a 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I interrupt you at this point? ? 

Miss Tripp. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Miss Tripp, I read the article you referred to. May I say that 
I received the same impression. However, you were requested to come here and 
also testify by the committee. You did not ask to come before this committee. 
The only purpose of requesting you to come before this committee is to get what- 
ever facts you are able to give this committee dealing with the problem at hand. 
I can assure you this committee, which has not yielded to attempts to intimidate 
it, will not permit its witnesses to be browbeaten and intimidated by outside 
influences, and we can assure you of the protection of this committee in giving 
the truth and nothing but the truth to the committee. We commend you for 
your courage in coming before the committee, and we can assure you we will 
stand behind you against any threats of intimidation or reprisal that might come 
your way. 

Miss Tripp. I do not feel that I am here under pressure. 

I feel it is my professional duty to be here even if it were not a required thing, 
but under the circumstances I thought that I should make that clear before | 
go further because I may say some things in the course of the questions that 
would reflect upon the work of my teachers and I have done that we felt we have 
done the best we could under the circumstances and will continue to do so. 


Mr. Davis. That is the reason why the subcommittee asked you to 
come this afternoon. We are not prepared at this time to go generally 
inte the operation of the school system with you. We merely want you 
to come and give that assurance, which you have given. 

Dr. Corninc. We give you that very freely. 

Mr. WILiiaMs. May I ask Dr. Corning a question? Again, we are 

grateful to you for coming over this afternoon and clearing this 
matter up. 

Mr. Davis. And I would like to say also, Dr. Corning, while I am 
making this statement, we have had full cooperation from you in our 
efforts to get at the truth in this investigation. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. In order that it may be made unmistakably clear, 
are you in a position to state categorically that no teacher will suffer 
recrimination or reprisal as a result of any testimony they may see fi 
to give to this committee ? 
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Dr. Corning. Certainly not at my hands, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
the following day at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1956 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE PuBLIC-ScHOOL 
STANDARDS AND CONDITIONS AND J UVENILE 
DELINQUENCY IN THE District OF COLUMBIA 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, the 
Honorable James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing. 

Members present: The Honorable James C. Davis of Georgia; the 
Honorable John Bell Williams of Mississippi; the Honorable Wood- 
row W. Jones of North Carolina. 

Also present: William Gerber, chief counsel; William N. McLeod, 
Jr., clerk; Leonard Hilder, staff member; H. M. Roland, staff mem- 
ber; George McCown, staff member. 

Mr. Davis. The commitee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Grerser. Mrs. Mary Seath, come forward, please. 
state your name, please, Madam. 


Will you 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY A. SEATH, TEACHER, EMERY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mrs. Sratu. Mary A. Seath. 


Mr. GERBER. 
Mrs. SEATH. 
Mr. GERBER. 
Mrs. SEATH. 
Mr. GERBER. 
Mrs. SEATH. 


Mr. GERBER 
ia schools. 


Mrs. SEaTH. 


Mr. GERBER 


Spell your last name, please. 

S-e-a-t-h. 

Where do you live, Mrs. Seath ? 

In Hyattsville, Md. 

How long have you lived in and around the District? 
Since the fall of 1943. 

. I believe you are a teacher in the District of Colum- 


Tam. 
. How long have you been a teacher in the District of 


Columbia schools ? 


Mrs. SeatTuH. 


temporary. 

Mr. GerBER. 
Mrs. SeaTu. 
Mr. GEerBEr. 
Mrs. SEATH. 
Mr. GrerBer 


Well, I have been a teacher going on 5 years. Lama 
Where did you teach last year ? 

At the Emery. 

At the Emery Elementary School ? 

Yes. 


. Do you remember about how many students they had 


at Emery last year ? 
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Mrs. Searu. I could guess. I would say close to 650, offhand. I 
really could not say. I mean, that is what I think. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the percentage of white and colored? 

Mrs. Searu. I do not know. 

Mr. Grrper. Do you know approximately ? 

Mrs. Szaru. I really do not know. I could tell you from my own 
room what I had, but it varied in classes. 

Mr. Gerser. What about your room? What was the percentage 
of white and colored you had in your room? 

Mrs. Szaru. I had 33 colored and 11 white. 

Mr. Grerser. Were you able to teach all these children on the same 
level ? 

Mrs. Seatu. No. I have never been able to do that. 

Mr. Grerper. You have never been able to do that. I believe you 
taught the fifth grade? 

Mrs. Serato. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have many, or a few, in the fifth grade who 
were on the second grade spelling level ? 

Mrs. Seatu. No, I did not. I suppose I could have brought them 
down that low, but I did not. I mean, they were able to handle the 
third grade words as easy as they could the second, because I did 
try it, but I just figured that third gr ade would be 

“Mr. Gerser. Did you have many in your class who were not on the 
fifth grade level ? 

Mrs. SEATH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. A good many ? 

Mrs. Seatu. I would not say too many, but the average. 

Mr. Grreer. Is it possible to do an effective teaching job where 
you have to teach children that are on the fifth, fourth, third, and 
second grade levels all in one class? 

Mrs. Seatru. Naturally it has its problems. 

Mr. Gerser. It has a problem. As a matter of fact, I believe you 
told us after integration you came to school about 7:20 in the 
morning ? 

Mrs. Seatu. I do, because I find I can get my work done in the 
morning. There is no noise and there is no talking. Teachers talk 
occasionally to each other and so forth. I do come in. One reason 
is my husband comes in early and it does save me from riding the bus 
and streetcar. That is the main reason. When I lived closer I did 
not go that early. 

Mr. Grerser. Ma’am? 

Mrs. Serato. When I lived closer I did not go that early. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. But you come to school about 7:20. What time 
do you leave? 

Mrs. Searu. Oh, about 3:20, usually, unless there are meetings. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Seath, when the schools were integrated here in 
the District of Columbia did you find the records from the division II 
schools to be accurate as to the grading of students? 

Mrs. Searu. I will have to say no, not all of them were. I found 
2 or 3. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if you told us that you had one student 
in the division II schools that had a 120 I. Q. who could not read or 
write? 
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Mrs. Searu. He had aterrible time. Oh, he could write. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you tell us tht he came over with a 120 I. Q. and 
he could not read or write ? 

Mrs. Seatu. Oh, no; I do not think I said that. 

Mr. Grerser. Ma’am ? 

Mrs. Seatu. No. No 

Mr. Gerper. What did you tell us? 

Mrs. Seatu. I do not recall, but I believe the boy that had the 120 
I. Q. was the boy that had a great deal of difficulty reading and a great 
deal of trouble putting words into sentences. He could write, but to 
make sense was another thing. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you ask that he be tested again? 

Mrs. Seatu. No; I did not. 

Mr. Gerser. What was done about him? 

Mrs. Sratu. I just kept him. 

Mr. Gerper. Ma’am ? 

Mrs. Seatu. I kept him. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you tell us when you spoke to us that you had 
about 12 colored in the fifth grade who studied from the first-grade 
reader ¢ 

Mrs. Seatu. That is true. 

Mr. Gerper. Thatistrue. Did you have some of those students who 
did not know the alphabet ? 

Mrs. Seat. I did. I had one. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have some who could not add ? 

Mrs. Seatu. I did. That was another one. 

Mr. Grerper. Was it necessary that you spend a lot of time with 
these students and neglect others ? 

Mrs. Searu. I do think you try to give them a lot of attention, 
because they need it. 

Mr. Gerser. They needed the attention ? 

Mrs. Seatu. Of course, with 44 in the room and crowded conditions 
you do the best youcan. They want to learn, too, but I mean sometimes 
it is difficult. 

Mr. Gerper. In other words, you felt that they did need attention ? 

Mrs. Seatu. Yes; I think they needed attention. 

Mr. Grerper. You tried to give them attention / 

Mrs. Seatu. That is right. I did the best I could, along with help- 
ing the brighter ones. 

Mr. Gerser. Which is no more than natural. Those who are not 
up to standard you try to bring up. 

Mrs. Searu. You separate them into groups and you do the best 
vou can. 

Mr. Gerser. You do the best you can. 

Mrs. Seatu. That is right. I try to treat them on an equal basis. 

Mr. Gerser. You treat them all alike? 

Mrs. Searu. I tried to. 

Mr. Gerser. You tried to be fair with all of them, whether white 
or black? 

Mrs. Sratu. That is right. Absolutely. They were placed in my 
care to teach and I tried to do the best I could. 

Mr. GEerBer. v7 you have many failures over there ? 

Mrs. Sear. I do not know about the other rooms. I had 13, but 
3d moved, so that left me 10; 10 that were actually failures. 
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Mr. Gerver. In your class ? 

Mrs. Searu. To stay in our building, yes. Of course, later some 
of them were transferred. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Seath, did you have any disciplinary problems 
over there? 

Mrs. Seatn. I do not think any more than usual. I believe ever since 
I started to teach there has been a certain amount of discipline prob- 
lems. Certainly no more than usual. 

Mr. Grerser. Did all of the students respect you as you should have 
been respected ? 

Mrs. Searu. I certainly think they did. They seemed to, and I 
think they really did. 

Mr. Gerber. Ma’am? 

Mrs. SearH. I think they really did. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any sex problems over there? 

Mrs. SearH. Yes; I had one. He was a little boy of nine who was 
very effeminate. 

Mr. Gerser. What was done about him ? 

Mrs. SeatH. The school over here—I believe it is the Gale School, 
where the clinic is—I believe that is right—they were trying to handle 
his problem. 

Mr. Grrver. Did you, in conducting your class, have occasion to 
send notes home to parents about how children were progressing ¢ 

Mrs. SeatH. No. No;I donot think so. I made several telephone 
calls, stating that I would like to speak to the parents, and then they 
would come in and I would talk to them. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your purpose in doing that ? 

Mrs. Seatu. Well, so often children do not work up to their level. 
They can do things, but they just do not try. I think perhaps with a 
parent behind a teacher it does have some effect. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, many of the retarded children who 
could not learn and would not learn you called the parents of to see if 
you could not get the parents to do something with them ? 

Mrs. SearH. I wanted to see if they would cooperate with me and see 
that they did the work, by talking to them and working along with 
me ; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. That was because they were not displaying the proper 
studious attitude in the class? 

Mrs. Searu. The way I look at it, I think they could do the work 
but some of them are just naturally lazy and you have to prod them 
Others can do the work and—I do not know, they just do not seem 
to care how they do it. I think that needs to be remedied. 

Mr. Gerser. You undertook to try to prod them through the 
parents ? 

Mrs. SratH. Well, not exactly. I tried to handle it myself at first, 
but, after all, if I send homework home and the child did not do it 
and the parent would send the child back saying: “We went to a 
movie last night and I could not do the homework.” Then I thouglit 
it was high time to talk to the parents and see that they would help me, 
in that case. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you find students whom you had taught all week, 
up until Friday, who came back on Monday and forgot what they had 
learned or what had been taught ? 
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Mrs. Searn. Yes; I had a few. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any Negro pupils who asked you why 
they had to go to white schools and wanted to go back to colored 
sc ‘hools ? 

Mrs. SeatH. Well, I had one boy ask me why he had to go to the 
white school and I told him: Had he talked to his parents? Had he 
talked to his mother? I felt that was the person to answer him. I 
did not answer him. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Seath, do you think that integration was a little 
bit too fast here? 

Mrs. SeatH. Ijustdonot know. I really do not know. 

Mr. Gerper. You do not know? 

Mrs. SearH. I do not know. 

Mr. Gerber. You made a great many statements to us, Mrs. Seath, 
when you were up here. Are you afraid to testify now, since all this 
publicity has come out in the paper about reprisals against teachers ? 

Mrs. SeatH. Well, perhaps so. I am a temporary and I am hired 
by the year. 

Mr. Gerber. I gathered that. 

Mrs. Sear. I am hired by the year. 

Mr. Grerper. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. SeatrH. I need the work. 

Mr. GrerBer. You are trying to keep your job? 

Mrs. SearH. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gerser. That is the reason you are a little bit reluctant to tell 
some of the things you told us when you were up here; is that right? 

Mrs. SeatTH. Perhaps that is right. 

Mr. Gerser. I believe you told us that in your opinion it would take 
many years for integration to work in the District of ¢ a 

Mrs. Searu. It prob: ibly will. I mean, after all, it is a large 
undertaking. 

Mr. Gerser. You told us that you could not recommend the inte- 
grated schools in the District of Columbia as a model to any school 
system that has not yet been integrated. 

Mrs. Sratu. I donot think those were my exact words. 

Mr. Gerser. What were your exact words? 

Mrs. Searu. I think I said: “Well, you know how it is working in 
the District of Columbia, and that is probably the way it will work 
any place else.” 

Mr. Gerber. Ma’am? 

Mrs. Seatu. “It will probably be the way it will work any place 
else.” I do not know. 

Mr. Grerper. I see. You do not know. 

Mrs. Searu. Absolutely not. That is a guess. 

Mr. Gerber. You do not recall telling us it was not a model to be 
followed by any community in the U nited States? 

Mrs. Searu. Oh, 1 did not say that at all. Absolutely not. I did 
not use the word “model.” 

Mr. Grerser. Did you tell'us, Mrs. Seath, that your present teaching 
was having some effect upon your health ? 

Mrs. Searu. Well, I finished the first year, and I had all white chil- 
dren, and I was tired. 

Mr. Gerser. Isee. Did you tell us that since integration 
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Mrs. Seatu. I think last year I was more tired, because the turnover 
of children is so great. You hardly get to know ‘their names and they 
leave. 


Mr. Grrser. Did you tell us you feared you were going to have a 
nervous breakdown ? 

Mrs. SearH. Oh, no; I would not have a nervous breakdown. If I 
were, I would certainly do something about it, and I have not seen any 
doctor. No, indeed. When I am ready for a nervous breakdown— 
I think it will be years. I hope it is. I think you adjust to these 
things. 

Mr. Gereer. Take the witness. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. Mrs. Seath, you indicated in response to one of Mr. 
Gerber’s questions a few minutes ago that you did not feel as free to 


talk now as you did at the time you talked with him in private; is 
that right? 


Mrs. Searn. That is right. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Would you mind telling this committee why you do 
not feel as free to express your opinions in public as you did in 
private ? 

Mrs. SeatH. Well, to begin with the newspapers are writing it 
up, with pictures in the paper, and I do not care for that. I really 
do not. I want to help all I can, but at the same time, I mean, | 
would not want to be misquoted and hurt my position because, as I say, 
I do want to work and I like my job. 

Mr. Wiutt1aMs. Mrs. Seath, have you received any kind of com- 
munication directly or indirectly through the Superintendent of 
Schools suggesting to you as a teacher that you cooperate with this 
committee and feel free to express your opinions to this committee? 

Mrs. Seatu. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mrs. Seath, did you read in the new spaper of the 
testimony given to this committee yesterday by Mr. Corning, the 
Superintendent of Schools, in which he stated ‘that he had so in- 
structed ever teacher in this District ? 

Mrs. Seatru. Yes, I did read that. 

Mr. Writt1ams. But you have not received any communication ? 

Mrs. Seatu. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Of any kind, directly or indirectly ? 

Mrs. Seatu. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. From the Superintendent of Schools? 

Mrs. Searu. No, sir. I was told yesterday—I said I wondered if 
I could be excused, because I had no one to take my classroom this 
morning. The principal tried. I do not know what the provisions 
were supposed to be that were to be made or have been made, but I 
do know my children are being put in other classes. As far as I know, 
I was told I had to appear. 

Mr. Wriiu1AMs. Mrs. Seath, are you apprehensive over the possi- 
bility of suffering recrimination in the event you express your own 
personal opinions s regarding conditions as they exist in the District at 
any school ? 

Mrs. Seatu. Well, I do think that personally I do not think the 
conditions—now, taking this year, they are not nearly as bad for 
me as what they were last year. 
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Mr. Wittiams. Yes, I understand that; but do you have any feel- 
ing that what you might say to this committee might jeopardize your 
position as a teacher ¢ 

Mrs. Seatru. Well, as I said before, I am a temporary and I am 
hired by the year. It is not even by the year. I can be told that 
someone with better qualifications is able to take my position most 
any time; is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Mrs. Seath, we are not going to attempt to have 
you give testimony against your own will. We desire only volun- 
tary testimony on the part of our witnesses. But I will ask you once 
again for the sake of the record if your reluctance to give this com- 
mittee what you consider to be the full and complete story is based 
on a feeling that you might be the victim of recrimination on the 
part of school officials ? 

Mrs. Searu. I think I have told the truth so far. If there is any 
statement he feels I have not 

Mr. Wixuir1ams. No. We do not question anything you have said, 
Mrs. Seath, but we are interested in rumors and evidences of attempts 
on the part of certain people in the District to intimidate the wit- 
nesses who have been called before this committee in order to keep 
them from giving their own candid personal opinions to the com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Seatu. Well, I do not know how to answer that. All I know 
is that I will—no one has approached me. I read it in the papers. 
Naturally I am concerned. 

Mr. WiixiaMs. You said you read it in the papers? 

Mrs. Sxatu. I read in the papers where principals and members of 
the Board or one member of the Board were having a little difficulty. 
I mean, I would not want to have anything like that. Certainly not. 

Mr. Wixt1ams. Would you mind going into a little more. detail on 
that, please, ma’am, because I think that is very important. 

Mrs. Seatu. Well, I mean I just read in the paper about Mr. Wil- 
liams—I think that is the gentleman’s name. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Are you referring to the statement that he made? 

Mrs. Szatu. Yes. 

Mr. Witurams. Do you consider the statement that he made to be a 
veiled threat of some kind? 

Mrs. Seatu. Oh, I do not know. I just do not know. I really do 
not. I doubt it. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. But as a result of his having made that statement 
is it your feeling that you are not free to tell this committee in public 
exactly how you feel about this situation and to go to the lengths 
that you apparently went to in private with Mr. Gerber and these 
other gentlemen ? 

Mrs. Searu. Of course, I think that was a different setup. That 
was private and at the time I was told that it would remain private. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Of course it would remain private unless you saw 
fit to make it public. 

Mrs. Seatu. And I was told today I had to make an appearance. 

Mr. Witu1ams. You were told that you had to make an appearance? 

Mrs. Searu. Yes. I was told I had to come down. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Who told you that, Mrs. Seath? 

Mrs. Seatu. Well, one of my supervisors. 
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Mr. Witutams. One of your supervisors? 

Mrs. Seatru. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. The committee did not indicate to you that you had 
to come, did they ? 

Mrs. Seatu. No, not to my knowledge. I told the girl that I had 
no leave and that I did not see how I could come down, and she said, 
well, if I did not call her by Monday at a certain time she would take 
it for granted that I would come down, and they were trying to find 
someone to take my classroom so that I could come down. Well, then, 
it finally ended up that no one took my classroom and I was told that 
I had to come down. I do not know who my principal talked to. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Mrs. Seath, it puts you in a rather embarrassing 
position when you are told that you have to come by one official, and 
another says in so many words that if you testify your situation may 
be resurveyed and you might be considered incompetent; is that true? 

Mrs. Seatu. Well, I just do not know, sir. I really do not. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I am referring, of course, to the statement made by 
the School Board member, Wesley Williams, in which he indicated 
that teachers and principals who had given testimony to this com- 
mittee which he considered unfavorable should result in their being 
separated from the school system, in effect. It places you in a rather 
embarrassing position to be caught between your supervisor and the 
School Board ; does it not ? 

Mrs. Searu. Well, I guess so. 

Mr. Witutams. Thank you. 

Let me say I have the greatest sympathy for you in that respect. 

Mrs. Seatru. It is. It puts you in a very precarious position, be- 
lieve me. 

Mr. WititaMs. It is a position I feel you should not be placed in. 
Ihave the'greatest sympathy for you. 

Mrs. Seatu. I would like to know what provisions have been made 
for these little people that I had to leave alone this morning. There 
they are with other teachers who have 38 and 40 children in their 
classrooms. I left them alone until recess, with a lot of work to do, 
hoping—I know the other two teachers will look in on them. Then 
after recess they will be distributed among the other classrooms. It 
is an imposition. 

Mr. Davis. What time is your recess period, Mrs. Seath ? 

Mrs. Seatu. It is at 10: 30. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we will try to get through with you very quickly, 
so you can go on back to them. 

I do want to ask you about some facts in connection with your 
teaching. Frankly, I do not want you to give any opinions at all, 
just state the facts. 

How many reading groups did you have during the past school 
year? 

Mrs. Seatu. Four. 

Mr. Davis. Four. Why did you have four reading groups ? 

Mrs. Serato. Well, I had to place them in groups where they were 
best suited. I had the first-grade level, the second-grade level, the 
third-grade level, and the fourth-grade level book. 

Mr. Davis. What grade were you teaching ? 
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Mrs. Seatru. The fifth grade. At the end of the year, of course— 
that was at the beginning of the year. At the end of the year there 
was more progress made. 

Mr. Davis. Did you have any fifth-grade group / 

Mrs. Seatu. At the end of the year, yes, I had a nice fifth-grade 
group. 

Mr. Davis. During the year you said you had second, third, and 
fourth ? 

Mrs. Seatu. First, second, third, and fourth. 

Mr. Davis. First, second, third, and fourth ¢ 

Mrs. Seatu. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. But no fifth / 

Mrs. SeatH. Not at the beginning of the year; no. I try to put 
my children in a book they can manage fairly well. The high fourth 
book is the one I put them in at the beginning of the vear, in the fifth 
grade. ‘That is my good readers. You do find some v ery good readers. 

Mr. Davis. How many spelling groups did you have? 

Mrs. Searu. I had two. 

Mr. Davis. How many arithmetic groups did you have? 

Mrs. Sraru. I had two. I could have had 3, but it would mean 
only about 2 people in that group, so I tried to give them special 
help on the side. 

Mr. Davis. At what level were your arithmetic groups and your 
spelling groups? 

Mrs. SeATH. Oh, I had some good fifth-grade students. My first 
group was a good group, a fast group. 

Mr. Davis. How many did you have in that? 

Mrs. Seatu. I do not recall, but I think about half. 

Mr. Davis. About half? 

Mrs. SeatH. Possibly a few more. I do not recall. As I say, the 
turnover is so great that you can just hardly know the child’s name 
before he moves again. 

Mr. Davis. You mean they come in the school and leave that fast ? 

Mrs. SeEATH. Yes. Sometimes you do not even know where they 
have gone. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of a residential section does this school serve; 
a stable residential section or a changing residential section ? 

Mrs. SeaTH. It seems to be changing. I notice this year I have—I 
do not know how many, exactly, from last year that attended Emery 
last year, but I would say that the majority are Emery children. I 
just donot know. I really donot. I think I have about 12 that have 
come in from other schools, so it has not changed so drastically in the 
past summer, but certainly last year they did. There were a lot of 
changes. 

Mr. Davis. You were asked a question by Mr. Gerber about one 


pupil who had an I. Q. of 120, your statement says, who could not read 
or write. 


Mrs. Szatu. No. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you stated 

Mrs. Searu. No; that is not the way I meant for it to read. He 
could write and he could read, but it meant nothing to him. He could 
read and it would be just a bunch of words. He could write but he 
could never put down a good sentence. 
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Mr. Davis. I see. Now, was your experience with that pupil one 
which would indicate that his I. Q. was 1202 

Mrs. SzatH. Well, I have not been teaching so long that I am a good 
judge. I do not know. I really do not think it would be 120. 

Mr. Davis. 120 is an unusually high I. Q.; is it not? 

Mrs. Seatu. It is quite high; yes. 

Mr. Davis. For a fifth grade student who had an I. Q. of 120 he 
ought to be able to read and write in a very understandable way. 

Mrs. Seatu. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. That is all the questions I have, Mrs. Seath. Any 
further questions? 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mrs, SeatH. Am I excused? Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gerper. Thank you, ma’am. I hope you do not get fired. 

Mrs. Szatu. If I do I will be back. 

Mr. GersBer. Come back. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Penn. 


STATEMENT OF LEMUEL A. PENN, PRINCIPAL, PHELPS VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Gerser. Will you state your name please? 

Mr. Penn. My name is Lemuel A. Penn. 

Mr. Gerser. Spell it for the reporter, please. 

Mr. Penn. Lemuel, L-e-m-u-e-] A. P-e-n-n. 

Mr. Gerser. You live here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Penn. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Penn. I am principal of the Phelps Vocational High School. 

Mr. Gerser. Phelps Vocational High School is an all-colored school, 

; that right, or it was last year ? 

Mr. Penn. I believe it was. 

Mr. Gersr. How long have you been principal at Phelps? 

Mr. Penn. Since 1952. 

Mr. Gerser. Since 1952? 

Mr. Penn. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your enrollment last year ? 

Mr. Penn. Our average enrollment, or the maximum; do you mean 
the average or the maximum ? 

Mr. Gerper. The average. 

Mr. Penn. The average enrollment was approximately 575. 

Mr. Gerser. I think you have been in the soot system since about 
1939; have you not? 

Mr. Penn. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Gerser. You had no unusual problems last year, no more than 
you have ever had in the conduct eik enaeatine of that school; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Penn. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the students who came to Phelps Vocational Hig) 
School for the past several years, we will say, come well prepared for 
Phelps? 

Mr. Penn. The students arriving were not as well prepared as | 
would like to see them for a vocational school. 
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Mr. Gerser. They were not as well prepared as you would like to 
have them prepared for a vocational school ? 

Mr. Penn. Yes; I think that is the traditional pattern for voca- 
tional schools throughout the country. 

Mr. Grerpser. Did they have the I. Q. and the potential ability to 
be in a vocational school, many of them 

Mr. Penn. Some of them did not. 

Mr. Gerper. Some of them did not? 

Mr. Penn. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did it occur to you that they had been automatically 
promoted in the junior high schools in order to reach the grade that 
they had in the vocational school ? 

Mr. Penn. No; I had no feeling about any automatic promotions. 

Mr. Gerper. How would you account for students reaching your 
vocational school that were not able to carry on the work in a voca- 
tional school ¢ 

Mr. Penn. I think that can be accounted for in 2 or 3 ways—one, 
I presume the traditional pattern in the country that goes back : 
the beginning of vocational education, thinking in terms “of the voc 
tional school, maybe as a dumping ground. 

Mr. Gerser. I did not get that. Who did you say thought of the 
vocational school as a dumping ground ? 

Mr. PENN. I said that was the traditional pattern in the country. 

Mr. Grrper. I see. 

Mr. Penn. That could have been one of the reasons for it. 

Mr. GersBer. In other words, a vocational school was a pretty good 
place to dump students that were not able to carry on academically ; 
is that what you mean? 

Mr. Penn. No. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you mean by a “dumping ground”? I want 
that cleared u 

Mr. PENN. ‘irst, I gave you the thought or pattern. Then you 
asked me for a commitment. I did not say I went along with the 
pattern at all. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the other point? 

Mr. Penn. The other point is that because of the educational situa- 
tions in which a number of students found themselves, it was probably 
next to an impossibility for them to achieve their maximum because 
of crowded conditions in the schools, which resulted in such things as 
improper attention and not being able to get around to the students 
the way you should, with classes of 40 or 45 students in them, which 
made it impossible for them to achieve as they should achieve. We 
had many situations where the facilities were not as adequate as they 
should be and, of course, that was detrimental in terms of their de- 
ve a 

Ve had an influx of youngsters from the South on a migratory 
Bie which also creates a pattern in terms of the environmental 
from rural to urban, from a southern community to a borderline com- 
munity, which you might call this, I guess. 

I think those are the factors that might contribute to the fact that 
those students were not up to the patter n that I would like to see. 

Mr. GerBer. Did you allow this southern group that came in to go 
right into your vocational school? 
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Mr. Penn. As to some of them, we did, up until 2 years ago. 

Mr. GerBer. How did they get in there? 

Mr. Penn. By application. 

Mr. Grrser. By application ? 

Mr. Penn. Yes; by application. 

Mr. Gerzer. Were they examined to determine whether or not they 
belonged in your vocational school ? 

Mr. Penn. Up until the last 2 years, no. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean that prior to 2 years ago there was no 
examination given to determine whether a “student was capable of 
entering your school ? 

Mr. Penn. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Why was that? 

Mr. Penn. I do not know. 

Mr. Gerber. But you say in the last 2 years they have been given 
an eXamination to determine whether or not they fitted into your 
pattern ¢ 

Mr. Penn. That was part of the criteria used in determining it. 

Mr. Gerber. A great many of these are students that came in from 
the South. You do not have any who came here from the North? 
They all came here from the South; didn’t they ? 

Mr. Penn. I did not say that. 

Mr. Gerser. All you mentioned was the South. 

Mr. Penn. You asked for some reasons why they did not come up 
to the mark. 

Mr. Gerner. You used the term “South.” Did any of them come 
here from the North / 

Mr. Penn. I think so. 

Mr. Gerper. As to these students that came in at that time, did they 
go to the elementary schools before they got to your school ? 

Mr. Penn. Yes: I think some of them did. 

Mr. Gerser. Prior to 2 years ago there were a great many of them 
that came there that were ill prepared / 

Mr. Penn. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. That is true? 

Mr. Penn. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you find the ability of students in Phelps to 
obtain positions after they get through your vocational school ? 

Mr. Penn. The ability to find positions for the most part seems 
to be hampered by the social overall employment pattern. By that 
I mean just this: One of the problems that we have is getting a boy 
into employment when discriminatory practices are used to deny 
employment to qualified personnel, or when you have such things as 
closed unions which have segregation clauses in them and, basically, 
I think we find around that our main problem in terms of place- 
ment. 

Mr. Gerber. Did you tell us that about 20 percent of your students 
had no difficulty in finding positions, and about 20 percent were not 
afforded an opportunity ; is that right ? 

Mr. Penn. No; I did not make that statement. 

Mr. Gerser. What statement did you make along that line? 

Mr. Penn. I do not quite remember the statement that I made. 


Mr. Gerser. You say that on the direct statement that you made. 
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Mr. Penn. I say I do not quite remember the statement that I 
made. 

Mr. Gerber. Would you clear us up on that? How many have no 
difficulty in obtaining positions, and how many do have difficulty 
in obtaining positions ¢ 

Mr. Penn. As far as they are qualified, we make a rough estimate 
that probably 20 percent of them are employed rather readily. 

Mr. Gerser. About 20 to 25 percent ¢ 

Mr. Penn. Yes. A number of students are employed that we never 
know about. Therefore, I am in no position to give an accurate ac- 
counting of the number employed, or where they are employed. 

Mr. Gerser. All you can give is an approximation / 

Mr. Penn. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you say that approximately 20 to 25 percent 
readily find employment and about 75 to 75 percent have some diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment ? 

Mr. Penn. We do not know about it; I do not know how much 
difficulty they have. 

Mr. Grrser. But you do know about 20 to 25 percent have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment ? ¢ 

Mr. Penn. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. That isall. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any problem with juvenile delinquency in 
vour school ¢ 

Mr. Penn. On juvenile delinquency, I think actually we have very 
few problems; I will put it that way. 

Mr. Jones. What are some of your problems ? 

Mr. Penn. Some of the problems we have in terms of juvenile 
delinquency would be truancy. I think truancy is probably one of our 
big problems. 

Mr. Jones. Are the scholastic standards of your school going up 
or down, or holding their own, or what ? 

Mr. Penn. Our scholastic standards are going up. 

Mr. Jones. Are going up ¢ 

Mr. Penn. Yes; and they are able to go up as a result of the step 
that we have taken in the iaabillates and selectivity in the past couple 
of years. 

Mr. Jones. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Penn. By that I mean, Mr. Gerber referred to an admission 
requirement that we have been using for the past 2 years which gives 
us an opportunity at some selection and, on the basis of that, we are 
getting more of the type of student we prefer for the vocational high 
schools. 

Mr. Jones. Do you take students from all of the city ? 

Mr. Penn. Yes; we take students from all over the city. 

Mr. Jones. From all over the District ? 

Mr. Penn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. They are admitted by application ? 

Mr. Penn. By application and the screening process. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. First, let me ask you this, What studies do you teach 
there at your school ? 
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Mr. Penn.. We teach 15 different shop areas. Would you like for 
me to enumerate them ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Penn. We teach automobile-repair service, auto-body rebuild- 
ing, airplane-engine-repair service, machine-shop practice, sheet- 
metal work, electri icity, carpentry, cabinetmaking, brick masonry, 
printing, drafting, radio-television service, tailoring, and landscape 
gardening. That should be close to 15. 

Mr. Davis. That, generally, then, is the kind of service which you 
teach ¢ 

Mr. Penn. Yes; those are the shop subjects. Of course, on the aca- 
demic side, we teach all of the social studies. English, the sciences— 
and by sciences, I mean such things as chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned in your statement, in the reasons why a 
percentage of your graduates could not obtain positions, among other 
things, unions that would not admit them, or where discrimination was 
pre acticed. I did not know they had any such unions here in this 
neighborhood. What are they ? 

Mr. Penn. I cannot enumerate them, but I can tell of 1 or 2 experi- 
ences which we have had. 

Mr. Davis. Give us your experience. 

Mr. Penn. For example, we have difficulty in placing our young- 
sters in the electrical areas. We have difficulty in placing our boys as 
apprentices on carpenter jobs and building construction, to give two 
examples of where we have difficulty. 

Mr. Davis. Well, would you say whether or not that was due to a 
union practice of not admitting them ? 

Mr. ee Apparently it is a union practice. They were not ad- 
mitted and it was not for the reason that they were not prepared to do 
the work. The only reason we could see was the fact that they were 
colored, and in the case of one carpentry situation we were told that 

yas the reason. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, how many such instances have you had ¢ 

Mr. Penn. Wi ell, I imagine about half a dozen in the past 2 or 3 
years, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, would you say that half a dozen in 2 or 3 years 
would justify the statement that the unions were practicing dis- 

crimination ? 

Mr. Penn. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. How many graduates do you have per year? 

Mr. Penn. Last year [ think we had 77, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is that about a usual year? 

Mr. Penn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is all; I have no further questions. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I would like to ask one question. 

Professor, you indicated to Mr. Gerber that one of the reasons that 
some of your children were not achieving up to the normal was because 
of the fact that there had been a heavy influx of students coming in 
from the Southern States. Then a moment later you told Mr. Gerber 
and the committee that during the last 2 years a screening test had 
been given to all students making application to enter your school. | 
assume that any student, regardless of where he comes from, must 
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meet certain standards before he can go into your school now; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Penn. I would like to say first that Lam not a professor. Those 
are at the teachers’ college. 

Mr. WituiaMs. You are a principal? 

Mr. Penn. Yes, sir; [ama principal. On the screening process, it 
is true that they have to meet certain standards to get into the school. 

Mr. Wituiams. And once they have attained those standards to get 
into your school, it is rather difficult for me to understand how you can 
place emphasis on any single group of students as being under your 
standard. 

Mr. Penn. If you will recall, sir, I named a number of factors that 
contributed to the cause. 

Mr. WuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Penn. That was one of them. 

Another was due to the fact that those persons are in the school 
system because various conditions caused them to be below par. 

The other portion of it was that when Mr. Gerber asked his ques: 
tion we were talking in terms of the overall situation, certainly not in 
terms of the past 2 years, which I think I said had made a better 
picture for us in the vocational schools. 

Mr. Wituiams. Since you have been holding a screening test for 
entrance into your school, you have had a better situation; have you 
not ¢ 

Mr. PENN. We have very much; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixuiams. That is all. 

Mr. Gerper. Has the screening test that you have been giving in 
the past couple of years eliminated a great many who wanted to enter 
your school ¢ 

Mr. Penn. It has kept out some who wanted to enter. 

Mr. Gerper. It has kept out pupils who wanted to enter your 
school ? 

Mr. Penn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Lester Walter. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER T. WALTER, PRINCIPAL OF BELL 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Grrper. Mr. Walter, do you have any fears about testifying 
here this morning ¢ 

Mr. Watrer. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Gerser. You are a resident of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Waurer. No, sir; I live in Maryland, in Bethesda. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived here and around the District ? 

Mr. Watrer. Since 1924. 

Mr. Gerber. Mr. Walter, what is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Wavrer. I am principal of the Bell Vocational High School. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been principal of the Bell Vocational 
High School for how long ? 

Mr. Watrer. Since 1948. 

Mr. Gerser. What was your population at Bell Vocational High 
School last year ? 

Mr. Watrer. My maximum enrollment was 308. 
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Mr. Gerser. What was your percentage of white and colored last 
year ¢ 
Mr. Watrer. It was less than one-half of 1 percent, about 18 or 20, 
Mr. Grerser. About 18 or 20 colored ? 
Mr. Watrer. Colored. 
Mr. Gerser. Mr. Walter, is it essential that students entering Bell 
Vocational High School undergo any test of any kind / 
Mr. Waurer. In my opinion, it is. I started testing when I first 
came to the school because I felt that students who were in the schoo! 
were not prepared to be trained for skilled trades. 
Mr. Gerser. What was the name of the test that you gave? 
Mr. Waurer. We did not rely entirely on one. The O’Rourke 
mechanical aptitude test was the one we used. 
Mr. Gerser. What grade must a student attain before he can come 
into the Bell Vocational High School ¢ 
Mr. Waurer. He must have passed the ninth grade, junior high 
school. 
Mr. Grereer. He must have passed the ninth grade, junior high 
school ? 
Mr. Watrer. Yes. 
Mr. Gerser. Did you have any experience with integration the first 
year after the schools were integrated ? 
Mr. Watrer. I did not. 
Mr. Gerser. Did you have any experience last year ? 
Mr. Water. Just with 18 or 20 boys. 
Mr. Grrser. Did you have occasion to test many colored applicants 
to Bell Vocational School last year ? 
Mr. Waurer. No; very few applied for admission. 
Mr. Gerpser. Very few applied? 
Mr. Wa rer. Yes. 
Mr. Gerser. Did you find that those who applied measured up to 
the tests that were given at your school ? 
Mr. Waxrer. I would not have taken them unless they had passed 
the test. 
Mr. Gerser. Sir? 
Mr. Watrer. I would not have taken them unless they had passed 
the test. 
Mr. Gerser. Did you fail any ? 
Mr. Watrter. [ cannot recall how many were failed. 
Mr. Gerzer. You do not recall how many failed ¢ 
Mr. Watrer. No. 
Mr. Gerver. Did you find the average colored student that came 
into your school to be on the same achievement level with the whites?’ 
Mr. Watrer. We made no specific study of that. I think there 
were about 12 left in the school at the end of the year. 
Mr. Gerser. There were 12 left in the school at the end of the year? 
Mr. Wa rer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gerser. Out of 18 or 202 
Mr. Water. Yes. 
Mr. Gerber. Did you find that the colored who came to your school 
had been taught on the same standards that the white had been taught ? 
air isan ER. I presume they had; they both had the same courses 
of study 
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Mr. Gerser. You are sure they had the same course of study; they 
had the same curriculum, the same textbooks and those things that 
go to make up _; school # 

Mr. Watrter. That is right. 

Mr. Gerper. Are they given any different test this year for 
matriculating into your school ? 

Mr. Waurer. No, sir; the same tests that I have used since 1948. 

Mr. Gerser. There has been no change in the tests between last 
vear and this year? 

Mr. Watrer. No change. In fact, I believe they adopted my pro- 
gram for all of the vocational high schools, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Gerper. You are recognized to have very strict academic re- 
quirements and mechanical aptitude tests in order to get into your 
school, is that right ? 

Mr. Watrer. I think they are just tests for normal people who have 
mechanical aptitude to pursue skilled trades. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have excellent results in your school in plac- 
ing students on jobs; is that right? 

Mr. Water. We have had no difficulty. 

Mr. Gerser. You have had no difficulty ? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you teach the same subjects that Mr. Penn, who was 
here a while ago, teaches in his vocational school ? 

Mr. Watrer. Approximately the same, not quite as many. 

Mr. Gerser. Approximately how many? 

Mr. Water. We have about 11 shops open, and he has about 15. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have had excellent results in placing your 
graduates ? 

Mr. Water. We have had no problems. Of course, the armed 
services take most of them. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

Mr. Jones. Willingly or unwillingly ? 

Mr. Watrer. Both. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiir1amMs. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. So far as integration is concerned, you have had very 
little of that in your school ? 

Mr. Watrer. Up to the present, I have about 60 colored boys this 
vear. 

Mr. Davis. You have 60 this year? 

Mr. Watrter. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. In what grades are they ? 

Mr. Waurer. They are mostly in the 10th grade, of course. 

Mr. Davis. Do the pupils enter your school from all over the city 
or from a designated area? 

Mr. Watrer. From all over the city. 

Mr. Davis. Have you graduated any of your colored students yet? 

Mr. Waurer. I have not. 

Mr. Davis. You have had no problem as to whether or not they can 
find work after they get out? 
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Mr. Watrer. The only problem I have had there is that many of 
my boys like to have work after school and during the summer. We 
have had difficulty placing colored boys who need work. 

Mr. Davis. What has been the reason for that difficulty, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Water. According to my placement officer, the people who 
employ them do not want colored people. 

Mr. Davis. What is the nature of the positions involved ? 

Mr. Watrrer. Well, they would be helpers, carpenter’s helpers, in 
printing establishments, and in building trades, mostly, because that 
is What my school prepares them for. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you are speaking of your own knowledge about 
this. and you know that that is the situation that exists ? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Have you had any bricklayers who could not get po- 
sitions ? 

Mr. Watter. I do not have bricklaying. 

Mr. Davis. You do not? 

Mr. Water. No. 

Mr. Davis. It has been printing and carpentry ? 

Mr. Watrer. And automobile mechanics. 

Mr. Davis. And automobile mechanics? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir, and sheet-metal workers. 

Mr. Davis. And sheet-metal workers? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir, and machinists. 

Mr. Davis. And machinists? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. Of course, they have not asked in all of the 
trades for people. 

Mr. Davis. Have you had difficulty with each one in those classes of 
work in getting your colored students placed ? 

Mr. Watter. We feel we do not have a responsibility because they 
were not our graduates. We have a service and if a boy needs work, 
we have a service to try to get him part-time work in the summer and 
after school. We do that for all of the students. So, until he gets 
ready to graduate, I consider he is not a real problem. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any explanation as to why these colored 
students had this difficulty in finding work ? 

Mr. Watrter. Only what I have given. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know why a carpenter would not want colored 
help or why a aan would not want colored help ? 

Mr. Wa ter. I guess that is just his natural personal preference. 

Mr. Davis. Now, has there been any discussion about changing the 
type of examination ? 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir; there has. 

Mr. Davis. What discussion has been had about it? 

Mr. Watrer. We have had several meetings between the principals 
and superintendents in charge of our particular area to try to get a 
test perhaps that will give us a more accurate idea as to the fitness of 
the boys who apply, and the probable success that they will make in the 
skilled trades. We have had several studies made, and we have had 
several tests recommended to us but we have not accepted any yet, 
excepting where we used to give the test in our own school, the test is 
now done by the research department. 
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Mr. Davis. What was the reason for the change? 

Mr. Waurer. Well, we have a research department for that purpose, 
and I suppose they felt that they could cover the situation for the en- 
tire school better at headquarters than we could in our local schools. 

Mr. Davis. Is the research department a new development / 

Mr. Watrer. No, sir, it has been in existence a long time. 

Mr. Davis. What I want to get at is, What is the reason for the dis- 
cussion about the change in the test? Why has it just now developed 
that. the research department contemplates handling it when they have 
not handled it in the past? 

Mr. Watrer. I think the reason is that we vocational high school 
principals feel that we do not get the type of students who could profit 
by the instruction which we offer, and that not only applies to my 
-chool but to all of the other schools. 

Mr. Davis. How many of them are there ? 

Mr. Waurer. There are five. So they thought they better put on 
a program to help to determine that. 

Mr. Davis. What has been your feeling about the kind of students 
that you have obtained, and the kind that you would like to obtain, 
or that you might get under this new system? 

Mr. Waurer. W ell, we have studied the problem by giving the 
O’Rourke test and other factors which we considered for 5 years and 
compared it to the success of the students, so that we have made a 
score from the O’Rourke test that will indicate to us the probable suc- 
cess of the student. If I have to use another test, it will mean I have 
to make a study for another 5 years to determine which students I 
should take, who will probably succeed. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that you can do better under the O'Rourke 
test or under the proposed new test ? 

Mr. Watrer. I am satisfied myself with the O’Rourke test because 
[ have compared it with the success of students for 5 years, and I am 
told that if a student makes a certain score on that test, he is likely 
to make a success, and if he does not make a good enough score, he is 
likely to fail. 

Mr. Davis. Who is dissatisfied with the present setup, Mr. Walter! 

Mr. Water. I think no one is dissatisfied with it, but they are 
trying to improve on it. We all like to improve if we can. If there are 
other tests which are better to help us select the right kind of students, 
we are glad to have them. 

Mr. Davis. Your own opinion is that you are doing splendidly with 
the present test ? 

Mr. Watrer. As well as I know. If we have a test that is better, 
and there may be one, we would like to have it, and they would like 
to find it. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Waurer. Thank gou very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Jenkyns. 
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STATEMENT OF ERNEST S. JENKYNS, PRINCIPAL OF RANDALL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Gerser. Will you state your name, please / 

Mr. Jenkyns. Ernest S. Jenkyns. 

Mr. Grerser. You live here in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. You have lived here for how long? 

Mr. Jenxyns. I was born here. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. I am principal of Randall Junior High School. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been principal at Randall for how long? 

Mr. Jenxyns. For 7 years. 

Mr. Gerver. Did you teach in the schools prior to that time? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Yes; I have been 20 years at Randall Junior High 
School. This is my 21st year. 

Mr. Gerser. That is, your whole teaching career has been at Randall 
Junior High School ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. I was teacher for 7 years, assistant principal for 6 
years, and then I have been principal for the past 7 years. 

Mr. Gerper. What was the population of your school last year? 

Mr. Jenxyns. About 750. 

Mr. Gerser. You had a population of about 750? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the percentage of white and cvlored? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Less than one-half of 1 percent. We had three white 
children last year. 

Mr. Gereer. You had three white children in your school ? 

Mr. JenKyns. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any disciplinary problem over there last 
year? 

Mr. Jenkyns. No more than the usual ones; not in connection with 
white and colored. 

Mr. Gerber. You had no trouble between the 3 white children and 
the 750 colored that were over there ? 

Did you have any pilfering over there last year any more than 
in the previous year ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Not any more than in the previous year. 

Mr. Gereser. In other words, in the operation of your school the 
things that happened last year were no different than at any other time 
prior to that? 

Mr. Jenkyns. That is just about correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have many absencers from school as a result 
of pregnancies ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. No; not many. We have always had truancy for 
various reasons and it is very difficult to delineate exactly what the 
cause is, but we have had some. 

Mr. Gerper. You have had some? 

Mr. JenKyns. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you believe that the students at Randall are 
progressing satisfactorily academically ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Not to my satisfaction. 

Mr. Gerser. Not to your satisfaction ? 
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Mr. Jenkyns. No, sir. With the low economic status of the com- 
munity, there are many social and economic problems that make high 
achievement rather difficult. 

Mr. Gerser. Let me ask you this question: You teach a junior high 
school and you receive your students after they graduate from the 
sixth grade in the elementary schools ! 

Mr. Jenkyn. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that the students that you are receiving at 
Randall Junior High School from the elementary schools are well 
prepared to enter junior high school ? 

Mr. JenKyNns. Well, we have a very wide range, and I think the 
best way I can answer that is to say that we get some who are ex- 
tremely well prepared, and rate very high in achievement and we get 
others who are not very well prepared. I think the answer is we get 
un extmerely wide range of abilities and achievements when they come 
to junior high school. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you this question: Last year they took an 
achievement test of all of the eighth grades in the junior high schools; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Your school was tested together with all the other 
schools ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. I have examined the results of the eighth grade as to 
the achievement tests and if I am incorrect about this, I want you to 
stop me. The record shows that in the reading test of word meaning, 
you had 203 students who were tested, according to the record sub- 
mitted to us by the Board of Education, Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. JeENKyns. That is probably correct. 

Mr. Gerpser. The result showed that you had two students with 
achievement on a 12th grade level. 

Mr. Jenxyns. That is probably correct also. 

Mr. Gerper. You had 2 with achievement on the 11th grade level; 
you had 3 with achievement on a 10th grade level; you had 7 that 
achieved on a 9th grade level, and you had 11 that achieved on the 
8th grade level—did I mention the 8th grade level ? 

Mr. JenKyns. Yes, you mentioned the eighth-grade level. 

Mr. Gerper. Seven on the ninth-grade level, 11 on the eighth-grade 
level, 16 on the seventh-grade level, 34 on the sixth-grade level, 42 on 
the fifth-grade level, 62 on the fourth-grade level and 24 on the third- 
grade level. Now, there is a very wide disparity there, is there not ? 

Mr. JENKYNS. Quite. 

Mr. Gerzver. In achievement ? 

Mr. JENKyNs. Quite a disparity. 

Mr. Gerser. According to this record here, you have 128 students 
who achieved on the eighth- grade level, and 54 on the third-grade 
level in reading. Is it possible for these students, take these 62 who 
ac re ed on the fourth-grade reading level, is it possible for them to 

‘ead and understand the books of the eighth grade ? 

= JENKYNS. No, they cannot read and understand the books in 
the eighth grade as well as we would like to have them, but we gear our 
teaching such that they can progress and learn without too much 
ability to read eighth-grade textbooks. 
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Mr. Gerser. What do you do in order to get them to learn from the 
eighth-grade textbooks? 3 

Mr. JeNkyns. Well, we attempt to have the teachers carry out the 
program of remedial reading. We have a very well developed reme- 
dial reading program in the school. We have a remedial reading 
method or program in the school and teachers have gone away to take 
summer training and attempted to develop themselves to be able to 
deal with that kind of problem. 

Mr. Grerser. Would you say that these students, these 62 on the 
fourth-grade level, were prepared to go into junior high school when 
they went into junior high school ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. It has never been the policy to question that. When 
they come to us, we have no alternative but to take them. 

Mr. Gerser. You have to take them as you find them ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Yes, we take them and try to develop them. 

Mr. Gerser. You try to do the best you can ? 

Mr. JENKYNS. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. They also had an achievement test on arithmetic. They 
tested on arithmetical computation and at your school there were 199 
who were tested. You did not have a student that achieved on the 
12th grade level according to the record. 

Mr. Jenxyns. I do not have the record of course, but I take it 
that those figures are accurate if they came from the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Gerser. You had none that achieved on the 11th grade level: 
you had 10 on the 10th grade level; you had 2 on the 9th grade level; 
4 on the 8th grade level. Now, they were taking the 8th grade achieve- 
ment test. There were 13 on the 7th grade level; 56 on the 6th grade 
level; 84 on the 5th grade level; 36 on the 4th grade level, and 3 on 
the 3d grade level. 

Now. what sort of mathematics do you teach in the eighth grade? 

Mr. Jenxyns. We teach the course which is prescribed by the Board 
of Education. 

Mr. Cates. What is the course prescribed by the Board of Edu- 
cation ? 

Mr. Jenxkyns. I cannot tell you offhand. 

Mr. Gerser. Can you not tell us what the course of study in mathe- 
matics is in the eighth grade? 

Mr. Jenxyns. No, not offhand. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know whether you teach arithmetic, geom- 
etry or algebra ? 

Mr. JenKyNns. Yes, I can tell you that in this way, we teach units 
in arithmetic, and what they call introductory algebra, and intuitive 
geometry, the basic principles of figures and the relationships between 
figures, a plane surface as opposed to solids. I think that about 
covers it. 

Mr. Gerser. I am not trying to embarrass you in any way. 

Mr. Jenxyns. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Gerser. I am just trying to point out the record as I find it: 
that is all. 

Mr. Jenxyns. That is all right. 

Mr. Gerser. This committee I am sure wants to find out about some 
of these things so that the public, Congress, the school administra- 
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tion and anyone else that is interested in improving the situation 
might be in a position to do so. 

Mr. JENKyNsS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, you had 120 students, 84 that achieved on the 
fifth-grade level and 36 that achieved on the fourth-grade level ? 

Mr. JeEnKyns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What sort of mathematics did those 120 students take 
in your eighth grade? 

Mr. JeEnKyNs. Well, I presume that by our program of homogeneous 
grouping the teachers dealt with them in terms of where they were 
and attempted to bring them up. 

Mr. Gerser. Of course, then, you do not know how they got into the 
junior high school ? 

Mr. JENKyns. No; they were promoted to the junior high school. 

Mr. Gerser. They were promoted ? 

Mr. JENKyNs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find in a situation of that kind that it is very 
difficult to teach ? 

Mr. JenKyns. Yes; it is much more difficult to teach when you 
have a wide range or a lesser ability level than the level on which 
you are prepared to teach under ideal circumstances. 

Mr. Gerser. And that situation existed in your school for a long 
time ¢ 

Mr. Jenkyns. I think it has always been the case. 

Mr. Gerper. It has always been that way ? 

Mr, JenKkyns. It is typical of a lower economic status community. 

Mr. Gerser. That has been true since you have been at the school, 
and you have been there about 20 years? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You have had that same condition; is that right? 

Mr. JenKyns. That same condition. 

Mr. Gerser. That is where children achieved on lower levels and 
were in the junior high schools? 

Mr. Jenkyns. When I was teaching, of course, we had such 
problems. 

Mr. Gerser. You probably did a better job of teaching, did you not, 
than some of these present-day teachers ? 

Mr. JENKyns. I tried very hard. However, my field was general 
science and geography. 

Mr. Gerser. You did the best you could ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. The best I could. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all that I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any questions, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiix1ams. What do you consider to be your most pressing need 
at the moment ? 

Mr. JenKyns. I consider my most pressing need now to be adequate 
physical education space, or gymnasium space. 

Mr. Wiui1AMs. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkyns. We have about a standard-size gymnasium that is 
divided in half for the use of the boys and girls, and even though 
the pressure is not so tremendous now as it has been, there was a time 
when we had 1,800 children and under those conditions there were 
boys and girls who had to take physical education all day long and it 
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meant that half of the standard-size gymnasium was to be used for 
boys’ physical education—say, classes up to 60 and 80—and half of 
the gymnasium had to be used for the same purpose and under the 
same conditions for girls. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. What is the average size of your classes? 

Mr. Jenkyns. This year the average size of the classes is about 
o2 to 36. 

Mr. WiuuiAms. Well, is that an unusually large class or not? 

Mr. Jenxyns. No; that is not. 

Mr. Wituiams. I am asking you for information now. 

Mr. Jenkyns. No; that is the smallest we have ever had. 

Mr. WixuiaMs. That is the smallest class you have ever had? 

Mr. Jenxyns. We have had them ranging up to 55 and 60. 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. Then you do not really have any great need now for 
additional teachers at the school ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. No; not additional teachers at the moment. Of 
course, we could always use more help. 

Mr. Wit11ams. But you do need a new gymnasium badly? 

Mr. Jenkyns. We definitely do. 

Mr. WituiAMs. Do you have any suggestion, based upon your many 
years of experience as an educator, as to what steps might be taken 
to raise the general academic level of the students in the District of 
Columbia, or in your school in particular, if you would like to com- 
ment on it? 

Mr. JenKyns. Well, I had rather comment just on my school be- 
cause my experience has been limited just to that community. 

The pressures of a lower economic status community for achieving 
in schools include poor housing, inadequate study place, conditions 
under which studying can be done in the home, and they pose quite a 
problem. The lower economic status community very often, in most 
cases, does not have both parents in the home. When that is the case, 
there is not any drive to study. If life is marginal, there is no in- 
centive to study. If there is the kind of condition that has existed 
here whereby a child has no economic advancement to look forward 
to, then he does not strive to achieve that which he could use which 
means he will get nowhere except to expend the effort for it. 

Mr. Witur1AMs. Of course, there are exceptions to that. Abraham 
Lincoln came from a log cabin. 

Mr. JENKyNS. Quite definitely, and George Washington Carver. 
But I was thinking more in terms of average and not the general run 
of the mill situation. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I had reference more particularly to what 

Mr. Jenkyns. What we could do in school ? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Yes; what might be done at the school to raise the 
academic level. 

Mr. JenkyNs. Well, I think what we can do is being done. I think 
the integration program is removing considerable resentment and lack 
of incentive. I think it is reducing the strain on the colored schools 
because with integration the strain was pulled off into less populated 
white schools and it has reduced the size of classes. I believe also that 
I think there is a general tendency to equalize equipment and facilities 
all over the area and I think that is going to reduce our problem 
considerably. 
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I think we have a problem, too. I think we have got to do what we 
can with the community and home to see that they understand the 
problem and stimulate incentive because there is a better opportunity 
under these conditions. 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. Your neighborhood, I presume, is virtually an all- 
colored neighborhood ? 

Mr. JeNKYNs. Well, hardly; it is becoming that way. It is in the 
throes of redevelopment. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. It is virtually an all-colored neighborhood ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Well, yes. We get children from Southeast, however, 
and our boundary runs over into white sections. 

Mr. Witu1Ams. How do you account for the fact that only three 
white students attended your school last year? 

Mr. JENKyNS. I could not possibly account for it. Those were all 
that came. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Being familiar with the area that your school takes 
in, would you say that those are the only three white children of school 
age who would otherwise be eligible to enter your school? 

Mr. JeENKyns. Oh, no; not at all. I think in an effort to facilitate 
integration the very sensible procedure was used to not force people 
into new situations who had become accustomed to an older situation. 
There were many children in my school who by the fact of the boundary 
might have gone to a white school. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Do you know how these three children were selected 
to be placed in your school while the others went somewhere else ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes; they fell within the boundary and seemed to 
show no reluctance to go and so they came. But just as many of mine 
who fell into the boundary of Jefferson showed no reluctance to go 
there, either. But I think the policy was that if there was any 
serious maladjustment of any child it was to keep him in his former 
school situation. 

Mr. Wittrams. However, you do not know how these particular 
children were selected, and why others were not selected to come into 
your school, other than what you have just mentioned ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. No; I think they graduated from the sixth grade 
within my zone. 

Mr. Witxi1ams. Do you have any idea—and I realize you cannot 
state this in specific numbers—but could you give us an estimate of 
approximately how many children would otherwise be eligible to 
enter your school who live within your district, white children, that 
is? 

Mr. JeNKyNs. Well, I could not give you a figure, but I am sure that 
the three children must have been in full-sized classes in the same school 
from which they came, and it is just possible that those classes prob- 
ably were in the same area, too. 

So it might be a safe estimate to say something between 30 or 35, 
probably, should have come. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. But you only had three in your school? 

Mr. Jenkyns. We have 18 now. 

Mr. Wiittrams. You do not know whether that was an arbitrary 
selection on the part of the school board, or what? 

Mr. Jenxyns. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is all. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones? 

_Mr. Jones. The facts and figures with reference to the examina- 
tion of the eighth grade students disturb me some. Does not that in- 
dicate that there is something drastically wrong with our school 
system here? 

Mr. Jenxyns. No; I do not think it is a reflection on the school 
system. 

Mr. Jones. You do not think it is, or do not think it indicates that? 

Mr. Jenkyns. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Are we not kidding ourselves when we promote stu- 
dents to the eighth grade who could not do fourth- and fifth- and 
sixth-grade work ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Yes, we are, but if you have a very congested sit- 
uation and you cannot accept them and there is no place to put them, 
you have to let some in, and you have got to get some out. 

You cannot keep on piling up eighth-grade classes with 60 or 70 
unless you give them auditoriums for classrooms. 

Mr. Jones. However, you cannot operate an effective school system 
when that sort of situation exists, can you ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Certainly not. Please understand that I am not in 
sympathy with the condition. 

Mr. Jones. I understand, but I am a little bit disturbed about your 
statement with reference to the most pressing need at your school. 
You say the most pressing need now is a new gymnasium, but what ap- 
pears to me to be your most pressing need is something else along the 
line of a little more education. 

Mr. Jenxyns. I misinterpreted the question. 

Mr. Jones. Whether there is, you are not responsible, but these 
students that came to you from the elementary schools may be. 

Mr. Jenkyns. I misunderstood the question. I presumed you asked 
me what was needed in terms of external needs to be added to the school. 
I am well aware of the fact that we need to do a better job in educa- 
tion, but I was thinking in terms of equipment and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Jones. But to take these students with I. Q.’s of such varying de- 
grees is going to take a lot of work on the past of your teachers to 
bring them up to a high-school level ; is it not 

Mr. JenKyns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It is not a space question; is it? You have ample room 
there for the students; do you not ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. We have room now. 

Mr. Jones. You also have ample teachers ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes, sir, and good teachers. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any problem with juvenile delinquency’ 

Mr. Jenkyns. Truancy and the usual run-of-the-mill type thing. 

Mr. Jones. Anything else? J know you have all sorts of little 
problems, but do you have any serious problems ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. No; I do not have any serious problems. 

Mr. Jones. You have no serious problems at all ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is an unusual school. 

Mr. Jenkyns. It is; it is extraordinary. I would like for you to 
come to see it some time. 
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Mr. Jones. I would like to. 

That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Some of these schools have what they call atypical 
students and atypical classes. Do you have any of those in your 
school ¢ 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Davis. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. JeNKyns. We have two. 

Mr. Davis. How many pupils are in those classes ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. They range from about 18 to 20. 

Mr. Davis. In instances where these students in the reading groups 
vary from one achievement level to another, do you have different 
croups in which they are taught? 

Mr. JenKyns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. In answer to some of the questions by Mr. Gerber you 
stated that in the eighth grade you had a range, for instance, down to 
the third grade in reading and word understanding. 

Are these eighth-grade pupils all in the same class, or do you have 
different groups ¢ 

Mr. Jenkyns. We have different groups. 

Mr. Davis. How many reading groups do you have ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. We have what we call six class-hours of remedial 
reading. ‘That means six periods of a day are set aside when your 
teachers trained for that—and that is on their own—to whom we send 
children who have reading difficulties, but they are not necessarily 
low I. Q. children. They are children who can achieve, but just for 
one reason or another have not achieved, and we send them there. 

Of course, all the school is homogeneously grouped, but for those 
who have reading difficulty they are taken out and given remedial read- 
ing direction. 

Mr. Davis. What is your method of handling, for instance, those 
who these tests show to be reading at the third-grade level and the 
fourth-grade level and fifth-grade level, and so on? 

How do you group those in order to meet that situation ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. We group them according to the findings on that 
test. We get as many as possible who are of a similar level of ability 
together, and, if it fits into the organizational pattern at home, as 
nearly as we can we put them in classes to be taught at home. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned something about the fact that integra- 
tion was equalizing facilities over the entire Washington area. 

_ In what way have there been any inequalities in facilities prior to 
integration ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, by the law, you see, colored children have to 
go to colored schools, and the colored schools, therefore, by the in- 
crease of the Negro population in the District, became tremendously 
overcrowded, and that made for a tremendous disparity in facilities. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this question, and then you can pro- 
ceed—I do not want to interrupt you, but I want to get this into the 
record at this point: 

The appropriations were made on a per-pupil basis, were they not ? 

Mr. Jeknyns. I could not tell you; I do not know about that. 

Mr. Davis. There was no distinction made between white and col- 
ored insofar as appropriating money was concerned, was there / 
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Mr. Jenxyns. I really would not know. 

Mr. Davis. If a colored school became overcrowded, were not new 
schools built and did not they sometimes change over from white 
schools to colored schools so as to take care of the situation ? 

Mr. Jenxkyns. Oh, heavens, no. It was hardly possible to catch up 
with the population as it increased. 

Mr. Davis. Well, for many years here the school population was 
approximately 66 percent white and 33 percent colored, was it not? 

Mr. Jenxyns. That is just about correct. 

Mr. Davis. The problem there was not large crowds in the colored 
schools, but the problem was more in the white schools, was it not? 

Mr. Jenxyns. I presume so. You probably have the facts. I 
would not know about that figure. 

Mr. Davis. I am asking you what the facts are. I want to bring 
the facts out. 

Mr. Jenkyns. I could not tell you about the white school situation 
prior to that time. I think we all labored under about the same pres- 
sures when the ratio was 2 to 1. 

Mr. Davis. There was no distinction made insofar as teachers, cur- 
riculum, physical facilities, and appropriations, or any of those things, 
was there, between the white and colored ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. Well, do you know of any differences that existed ? 

Mr. Jenxyns. No; I do not know of anything. 

Mr. Davis. You would not charge that any did exist, would you? 

Mr. Jenxyns. No; I would not dispute that anything existed that 
I did not know anything about. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we want to get the facts, and if you know them, we 
want to get them from you. 

How did this integration move equalize facilities over the area? 

Mr. JenKyNs. Well, by the time integration came the ratio was no 
longer 66 to 33. 

Mr. Davis. It was changed around the other way ; was it not? 

Mr. Jenxyns. It had gotten to be just about half and half, but that 
was a tremendous increase, besides the fact that the whole population 
of the District was doubled at that time from about 600,000 to about 
1.2 million. 

Mr. Davis. That is with reference to the area, but not the District; 
is it not? 

Mr. Jenxyns. Well, let us say “doubled,” then, roughly, because 
the area would be involved in both instances. We will say the whole 
population would be doubled so that the pressure was greater. 

Mr. Davis. You are getting out a little bit on a limb on that, because 
I do not think the population in the District has doubled. 

Mr. Jenxyns. Well, I may be wrong on that, too, I am just giving 
my opinion. 

Mr. Davis. Is it your opinion that the population of the District 
has doubled ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Well, yes; I presume so. 

Mr. Davis. In what period of time? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Oh, since World War IT, or since 1945, or around 
that time, in the past 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I do not want to belabor that any more. 
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Mr. JenxKyns. All right; because I am not certain of that date, and 
J would not want to comment. 


Mr. Davis. Is there anything further that you could add or feel 
would be helpful along that line? 


Mr. Jenkyns. No. If I clarified the point that I was trying to make, 
I have nothing else to suggest. 


ree white children last year. How many do 


Mr. Davis. You had t 
you have this year? 
Mr. Jenkins. There are 18 this year. 


Mr. Davis. I believe that is all I have. Are there any further 
questions ¢ 


(No response). 

You have made a good statement, and we thank you for coming. 
Mr. JenKyns. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gerber, who is your next witness? 

Mr. Grerper. Miss Masson is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MISS HELEN MASSON, COUNSELOR, TAFT JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Grrser. Miss Masson, will you please state your full name? 

Miss Masson. Helen Masson. 

Mr. Gerser. M-a-s-s-o-n? 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grerper. You spell it that way? 

Miss Masson. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you live in the District of Columbia? 

Miss Masson. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived in and around the District? 

Miss Masson. All my life. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Miss Masson. At present I am a counselor in a junior high school. 

Mr. Gerser. Which one of the junior high schools are you a coun- 
selor for? 

Miss Masson. The Taft Junior High School. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been there for how long? 

Miss Masson. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been in the school system ? 

Miss Masson. About 40 years. 

Mr. Gerper. Forty years? 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What is the population or what was the population of 
your school last year ? 

Miss Masson. About a little over 1,000. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the percentage of white and colored in your 
school ? 

Miss Masson. I think it was around 35 percent colored. 

Mr. Gerser. Thirty-five percent colored ? 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witu1ams. How many students were in the school ? 

Miss Masson. I think it was 1,060, but it varied from day to day. 

Mr. Grerper. Did you have occasion after integration to examine 
the records brought to the Taft Junior High School by the colored 
students who came there? 

83291—5é6——15 
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Miss Masson. I did not make a special study of it; no. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Masson. I did not make a special study of it. Our assistant 
ns who assigns pupils to classes, does that over the summer, 
really. ; 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know anything about whether their grades 
came up to the specifications of your school? 

Miss Masson. I did not hear her say that. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am? 

Miss Masson. *E did not hear her say that, or make a statement to 
that effect. 

Mr. Gerser. You did not examine any of the records that came over 
with any of the students? 

Miss Masson. No; I get the ones who come in after the school has 
been organized. 

Mr. Grrser. Ma’am? 

Miss Masson. I interview the pupils who come in after school has 
been organized, chiefly. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you interview those students in light of their rec- 
ords that they bring over from the other schools? 

Miss Masson. Naturally. 

Mr. Gerser. With reference to the colored students who came there, 
did the grade records that they brought from the other school in the 
main reflect that they were on a grade level that the records reflected ! 

Miss Masson. Normal; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am? 

Miss Masson. Just as in all situations, always, a change of school 


puts a child at a disadvantage, and his achievement “ away would 


not be up to what he had done in the other school. So, in general, | 
would not say it was outstandingly lower. 

Mr. Gereer. You found a great many of them did not come up to 
the achievement level ; did you not ? 

Miss Masson. From out-of-town people. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Masson. From out of town a great many of them did not come 
up to our levels. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the District of Columbia students all come up to 
the level ? 

Miss Masson. Well, up to the level that they were recorded as 
having, you mean ? 

Mr. Grreer. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Masson. Just about. I mean there was nothing unusual in 
the last year over another year. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find or do you find that any of the white fam- 
ilies in the District where Taft is located were moving out? 

Miss Masson. A great many. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find that a great many of the white children 
had transferred to a es in Maryland and Virginia? 

Miss Masson. Our graduates. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Masson. Our graduates did that and went to private schools, 
many of them, and also many of our families are moving out there. 
So, they naturally transferred. 
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Mr. Gerser. In other words, your graduates are at the 10th grade 
level. 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Or rather, they graduated out of the 9th and into: the 
10th and went to senior high school ? 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find, Miss Masson, any disciplinary problems 
over there last year ? 

Miss Masson. No; I think whenever there is a big change there has 
to be adjustments on both sides. Both sides are just a tiny bit on the 
defensive, and perhaps some things would be noticed in that situation 
that would not have been noticed otherwise, but I would not say 
seriously. 

Mr. Gerser. You have no serious problem ? 

Miss Masson. I would not say so. Our children participated in the 
strike that went on in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. What strike was that ? 

Miss Masson. The first year there was a high school near us where 
the pupils said they would go on strike if the colored children entered, 
and they paraded around and I think they came down to Franklin 
and some of our children felt that they should help it, or at least be 
identified with it. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any difference in the morals of white 
and colored students ¢ 

Miss Masson. On some few things they look differently. 

Mr. Grrser. Miss Masson, you do not feel very good about testi- 
fying here this morning; do you? 

Miss Masson. Well, I do not feel that there is anything that is out- 
standing for me to say. We have on our faculty colored members and 
we have had them for 2 years now, and they have been very coopera- 
tive. I think the parents of our colored children have been as coop- 
erative as white parents regarding their childrens’ progress. I think 
we all realize that this is a problem for which we have no precedent, 


}and I think as things have gone this year we feel things are better 


than they were last year. Last year when the situation was open wide - 
in, I think, about October, after the beginning of the year, we had a 
group of boys who came from another school in the ninth grade. 
They were boys that had no loyalty to that school and have no loyalty 
to our school, and they would probably have no loyalty to any school. 


| They constituted a problem, but many of them were 16, and after a 


child is 16 and he does not come under the classification of being 
truant, and if he does not pass any studies, we have the privilege of 
asking him to leave, and some of them we did. 

[ think those boys came over merely for the adventure of the thing, 
but this year we find that the situation is quite different, and I think 
that there is nothing that cannot be handled. ™ 
_ Ido want to say that the faculty members—for instance, my work 
is counseling, more or less, personal work, and last year two of those 
colored teachers offered to help me if I needed it in visiting homes. 
If, for instance, we had not been able to put over our program to the 
people from the other schools, and home visits were needed, they 
offered to help me, and if I had needed it, I would not have hesitated 
a moment, because they realized the problem and we all worked very. 
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closely together on that problem last year. We all realized adjust- 
ments had to be made on both sides. It was not easy. 

Mr. Gerser. It was not easy ? 

Miss Masson. No; I do not think it is easy on that level. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have to do a lot of visiting ? 

Miss Masson. A lot of what? 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have to do a lot of visiting ? 

Miss Masson. A great many teachers do their own visiting, and 
parents come to us. I did not have to go into their homes very often. 

Mr. Gerser. But you did have occasion to interview a great many 
parents ? 

Miss Masson. Yes; they seemed very much interested in their chil- 
dren’s progress, and they came, but we did not have any trouble put- 
ting over our policies that we had built up. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any stealing over there last year? Any 
unusual stealing or breakage ? 

Miss Masson. I think we had more than usual; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Masson. Yes; we did have more of those two than usual. 

Mr. Grerser. You had more of that than you had had before? 

Miss Masson. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have many cases of pregnancies over there? 

Miss Mason. Well, yes; more than we had had before. 

- Gerser. You had more cases of pregnancy than you had had 
before ? 

Miss Masson. But the particular cases did not look upon it the 
same way we did. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, the pregnancy cases came to light 
as a result of the absence of the particular student involved ? 

Miss Masson. Well, if on our record; yes. But a pupil came back 
this year and I was really sorry that she felt that that had been 
just an ordinary type of absence. 

Mr. Gerser. How old was she? 

Miss Masson. Well, she was under 16, or she would not have had 
to come back. 

Mr. Gerser. You may take the witness, 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any questions, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WriutaMs. You say that you have had no serious problems of 
discipline at Taft, Miss Masson ? 

Miss Masson. I mean to say no more than usual. Every school at 
some time has some serious problems, but I said no more than usual. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Do you recall an occasion when the police were 
called to the school last year with respect to maintaining discipline, or 
keeping order ? 

Miss Masson. Not within the school. We will call a policeman if 
we have people from the outside who walk through our halls sort of 
loitering, but for handling something within the school, that is our 
province. I do not remember. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. You do not recall any occasion when the police wert 
‘called to Taft? 

- Miss Masson. I think there was one where a boy who was one of 
the emotionally upset type of people was involved, and I do think 
there was one time—no, I think the principal took him home himseli 
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that time. We do have them come in and bring in truants that they 
ick up. 

. Also, we understand that some of our boys get connected with ¢ar 
stealings sometimes, but they come to us rather than our calling them. 

Mr. Wit1AMs. I want to ask one more question, Miss Masson, which 
is more or less a followup to a question asked you by Mr. Gerber, with 
respect to how you feel about testifying here today. 

Have recent events and statements that have appeared in the local 

ress made you feel any differently about appearing here than you 
bad felt prior to that? 

Miss Masson. No; but would you like me to tell you what I do 
object to? 

Mr. Witx1ams. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Masson. If you do not mind, I object to the publicity in the 
way of large pictures that have been given to the witnesses here, and 
1 do object to that seriously. 

Mr. GrerBer. You understand we have no control over that? 

Miss Masson. Has anybody tried? Has anybody considered that 
at all on your committee? 

Mr. Wiit1ams. May I mention to you that once a witness has left 
this room the committee has no control over the witness. 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wix1ams. You will notice that there are no photographs 
being made in this room. 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. This committee has gone to every length that it could 
possibly go in protecting the privacy of the witnesses who testify here. 

Miss Masson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. We regret very much that those embarrassing in- 
stances occur, but frankly we do not know what we can do about it. 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. However, I will repeat the question that I just 
stated : 

Have recent items which have appeared in the newspaper—state- 
ments of members of the School Board and others—made you feel 
any differently about coming before this committee than you had felt 


_at the time that you discussed this matter with the staff ? 


Miss Masson. I told you my only feeling was that objection to those 
pictures. 

Mr. WituraMs. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Miss Masson, how many colored pupils do you have 
this year? I donot believe you stated that figure. 

Miss Masson. I think it is still under 50 percent, and our enroll- 
ment is not quite 1,000. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you stated it was 35 percent last year ? 

Miss Masson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is the area changing there from white to colored ? 

Miss Masson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. How long has that been going on? 

Miss Masson. Well, it went on last year to a great extent. 

Mr. Davis. Did it begin after integration of the schools ? 
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‘Miss Masson. I would say so; yes. 

. Mr. Davis. Mr. Gerber asked you some questions about the pupils 
coming over, and whether or not the grades which they received in 
the schools below the junior-high-school level corresponded with the 
achievement tests of the pupils after they got to your school. 

Now, you mentioned something about pupils coming in from other 
areas. What about those coming from division II schools here in 
the District of Columbia? How did their achievement test. measure 
up . the grades which they brought with them, or which they gave 

ou 

Miss Masson. Well, you see, we do not give the achievement test 
in the seventh grade. They are given in the latter part of the sixth 
grades and those are brought on and we work on the basis of those. It 
is in the eighth grade when there is a general test. 

Mr. Davis. I did not mean exactly that. I mean when you have 
a pupil who came to you as having completed the sixth grade, and 
you put him in the seventh grade, did you find that those pupils were 
able to carry on the seventh-grade studies including reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling ? 

Miss Masson. Many of them; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Well, be a little more specific. How many or about 
how many? About what was the situation ? 

Miss Masson. I could not tell you in numbers. Always we have 
received pupils from the elementary schools that we feel were not 
seventh-grade material. 

Mr. Davis. Many or few ? 

Miss Masson. Well, I do not know. We have received a good many 
from time to time. Recently, they changed over from the half-year 
system to the 1-year system, and a group of children suffered from 
that, and a group gained by it. You either had to put some children 
back a half year to make him start for the full year, or you had to 
advance him and let him skip a half year, and many of those who 
skipped a half year we felt would have done better to have repeated. 

Mr. Davis. That is the first testimony, I believe, we have had about 
changing from the half-year to the l-year program. Just what does 
that mean ? 

Miss Masson. Well, we had half-year promotions. If a child had 
to repeat a grade, he repeated half of the year, and, personally, I think 
that is better than having to repeat a whole year. 

To begin with, we knew if you think of failing a child, you have 
that situation to face. There are all sorts of reasons and all sorts of 
factors that we consider in failing a child, which is a serious thing, and 
that whole year’s repetition means—well, that is a very serious factor, 
and I personally thought that if they repeated a half year and moved 
on a half year at a time, it was better for those who were having 
trouble. 

Mr. Davis. Well, Miss Masson, I was not talking about just a half 
year's difference. We have had testimony here that pupils in the 
eighth grade, for instance, were unable to read above the third-grade, 
fourth-grade, and fifth-grade levels, and so on. 

Was any of that in your school? 

Miss Masson. I cannot tell you about the eighth grade, but some of 
them came into our seventh grade on the third-, fourth-, and fifth- 
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grade level, but there is a movement now to the effect that unless they 
are very, very much over the age chronologically to limit the lower 
level of achievement. It has to be fourth, now, I understand. 

Mr. Davis. Then you have had pupils coming in from the elementary 
schools into Taft Junior High who read at the third-, fourth-, and 
fifth-grade levels? 

Miss Masson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Do they achieve that same level in arithmetic and spell- 
ing ¢ 

‘Miss Masson. More or less. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Wiurams. Mr. Chairman, I have an additional question or two. 

Mr. Davis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Miss Masson, you have been at Taft Junior High for 
22 years? 

Miss Masson. Ever since Taft started. 

Mr. Wixii1aMs. Surely you are experienced in your field of work 
and you are certainly qualified to give an opinion to the committee 
if you so desire, in response to the question which I shall ask you. 

In your opinion, has the average level of achievement among your 
students been raised or lowered since integration ? 

Miss Masson. The average level, I would say, had begun to go down 
a little bit from the original when the neighborhood turned somewhat 
commercial. When I first went there it was a purely residential 
neighborhood. We had some very high achievements, but since then 
right in the neighborhood of the school, for instance, a great many 
private houses have been turned into some kind of a sales place. 

So, I would say it began then, but there has always been a group 
which has remained high. And, we must remember this: In integra- 
tion we have received some very good colored students. We have an 
honor society, and scholarship is the main requirement for entrance. 
Last year we had two colored boys in it. We have all types. Our 
typical class has increased but we ‘have all levels and some very, very 
desirable students. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Well, getting down to a specific question, and I am 
quite sure you know generally what the levels of achievement are, and 
have been in your school, did the simple act of integrating your school 
result in any lowering of achievement levels? 

Miss Masson. I would say it increased the number of children. We 
already had some that were not achieving up to our level. 

Mr. Wiiutams. If you do not want to answer the question, it is 
perfectly all right. 

Bsc Masson. Well, I do not know the actual figures or percent, and 

could not give them to you. 

— Wiuiams. Would you care to express an opinion as to whether 
it has lowered the academic achievement level—your averages ? 

Miss Masson. Well, as a school, you mean? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. As a school; yes, ma’am. 

Miss Masson. I do not know. I mean I do not want to make a 
statement that I may not have the foundation for. 

Mr. Wituiams. We are not attempting to embarrass you in any way. 

Miss Masson. No; if I knew I would tell you. I do know we have 
more classes on the level now that are a little below our level, but ] 
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cannot say as a school whole whether or not the school level has been 
lowered because I would not know how much, and I was not prepared 
to answer that. 

Mr. Wiuu14Ms. Well 

Miss Masson. But not because I do not want to answer it; because 
I cannot answer it. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. You have answered the question as best you can and 
I appreciate it. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your testimony. 

I want to enter in the record at this time the figures as to the popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia. We have one witness this morn- 
ing who testified that the population had about doubled since World 
War IT. 

I have had the census figures brought in here to show that in 1940 
the population of the District was 663,091, and in 1950 it had increased 
over a 10-year period to 802,178, and in 1955 it had increased again to 
849,000. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will now stand in recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed until 2:30 
p- m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. Mr. Ger- 
ber, call your first witness. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Katherine Fowler. Will you please state your 


name? 


STATEMENT OF MISS KATHERINE FOWLER, FORMER MUSIC 
TEACHER, McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss Fowxrr. My name is Katherine Fowler. 

Mr. Gerser. You spell “Katherine” with a “K” ? 

Miss Fowter. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Gerper. You spell the last name F-o-w-l-e-r? 

Miss Fow.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you live here in the District, Miss Fowler ? 

Miss Fowuer. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Grerser. How long have you lived here? 

Miss Fowter. All my life, except for 2 years when I lived in Michi- 
gan, during the First World War. 

Mr. Gerser. You say you lived in Michigan ? 

Miss Fowter. Yes, sir; for 2 years. 

Mr. Gerser. You never lived in Georgia? 

Miss Fowter. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, at any time were you connected with the 
school system here in the District of Columbia ? 

Miss Fowter. I wasa part of it for 32. 

Mr. Gerser. Thirty-two years? 

Miss Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grerser. When did you leave the school system ? 

Miss Fowter. February 1, 1955. 
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Mr. Gerser. What school were you attached to at that time ? 

Miss Fowrter. McKinley High School. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, do you mind telling us why you left the 
schools ? 

Miss Fowter. No, sir. I have chronic asthma and I am out on a 
physical disability pension. I take cortisone every day in order to be 
able to breathe. 

Mr. Grerper. Yes,ma’am. I hope you feel all right today. 

Miss Fowter. Very good, thank you. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, at the time you left McKinley High in 
1955 do you remember the approximate population of the school? 

Miss Fowter. No; I donot know the enrollment. 

Mr. Gekser. You do not know the approximate enrollment ? 

Miss Fowter. No; I do not. 

Mr. GErser. Do you know how it was divided between the white and 
colored, approximately ? 

Miss Fowtrr. There were more white at that time than there were 
colored. 

Mr. Gerser. At that time? 

Miss Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grerser. What did you teach, Miss Fowler? 

Miss Fowter. Chorus and organ. 

Mr. Gerber. Have you always been a music teacher ? 

Miss Fowter. For 20 years of that period. Before that I was an 
elementary school teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. After the schools were integrated in September 1954 
you were at the school until February of 1955 ? 

Miss Fowtrr. All day long. Then from February 1955 to June 
1955 I went over once a week to teach the organ class, because I had 
organized it and instigated it. The temporary teacher they had at 
that time did not know how to play, so I went over to teach it so they 
would not forget how. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any disciplinary problem over there after 
integration ? 

Miss Fowter. I myself, with the exception of one case, had no 
disciplinary problems. I ran into one myself. For many years I 
did not have disciplinary problems. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the one you had, Miss Fowler ? 

Miss Fowtrer. The one I had occurred out in the hall. I seemed 
to have pretty good control over them in the classroom, but one morn- 
ing in the first period there was a noise I presume was supposed to be 
singing. Iam quite sure some people would say it was singing out in 
the hall farther down the corridor from where my room was. McKin- 
ley corridors echo terrifically. Any noise in the hall is very disturb- 
ing to the classroom. I went out into the hall to see what the trouble 
was. Beyond the entrance of the stairway is the next classroom, and 
outside the door of that classroom there were 5 or 6 boys, as near as I 
can remember, who were singing. I called them to me, because it 
meant walking—well, I would say quite a distance. If I walk too far 
I am breathless, so I called instead. Most of them ran down the stair- 
way away from me. However, one of them I had in one of my classes, 
so he came, so I sent him for the others and they came back. 

I asked first of all why they were not in the classroom, and they 
said the teacher had not come as yet and the room was locked and they 
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could not get in it.. Then I asked why they were singing in the hall. 
Of course, the reason was that they had nothing to do and therefore 
they were entertaining themselves. Then I asked why they did not 
take into consideration the fact that they were disturbing the rest of 
the school, certainly along that corridor, and of course they had not 
thought about it. i went on to point out the reasons why they should 
be quiet. When I got through one of the boys said to me: “But, Miss 
Fowler, you are fussing at us—you are picking on us because we are 
colored.” 

Well, frankly, it made me a bit angry, because I have had long years 
of experience in fussing at children when they needed it. When I 
say “fussing at them” I do not mean to be mean to them; I mean to 
correct them. I have never had any child speak to me in that fashion 
when he has been corrected. I have oftentimes had them remain 
perfectly silent, but they certainly have never answered me in that 


way. 

So I looked at the young man and I said, “No, I am not picking on 

you because you are colored, because I would not do that anyway; 
ut,” I said, “it does seem to me that if you object to being picked on 
because you are colored then you should act as the white children do.” 

By that time the other teacher came along and the door was opened, 
so they went into the shop. That was the disciplinary problem I had. 
There was an aftermath of it. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the aftermath ? 

Miss Fowrxr. The next day I was called to the office of the principal 
and the principal asked me if I knew a doctor—I am sorry to say I 
cannot tell you his name. 

Mr. Grerper. Was it Knox? 

Miss Fowter. I cannot tell you. I positively do not remember the 
name. One reason is I am quite sure in the mentioning of the name 
the first name was mentioned also. At least I presume it is that. 
That is a presumption. From my memory of it it was more than 
one syllable, but I simply have no memory of the name. I think the 
reason I do not remember the name is because I was hurt—TI really 
was hurt. 

I said “No,” that I did not know this Dr. So-and-So. I said, 
“Should I?” 

Mr. Gerser. He told you he was from where ? 

Miss Fowter. Howard University. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

Miss Fowtrr. That was when he said he was from Howard Uni- 
versity. I said, “I am sorry; I do not know that gentleman.” And 
he said, “Well, it was reported there that you had spoken to this group 
of boys in the hall.” 

And he said that— 


The doctor agrees that if the boys need scolding they should be corrected, 
but that it does not necessarily have to be done in that manner. 

Well, perhaps it should not be, but it did seem to me that the manner 
was not too harsh. Maybe I do not judge it correctly, but I have been 
far more harsh to white pupils many times. 

Mr. Gerser. Were you cautioned about that character of conduct 
by Dr. Bish, the principal of McKinley ? 

Miss Fowter. When? 
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Mr. Gerser. Were you cautioned about that character of conduct ? 

Miss Fowxser. Well, Dr. Bish did not mention that. He said that 
this doctor at Howard University said that if the children had misbe- 
haved they should be corrected but not in that fashion. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

Miss Fowxer. It was from Howard University, not Dr. Bish. 

Mr. Gerper. Did he tell you the fashion in which that had been 
reported ? 

Miss Fowter. No; he did not, so I really do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. Did Dr. Bish tell you to be careful after that ? 

Miss Fowuer. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. He told you to be careful. 

Miss Fowxer. I was told to be careful. é 

Mr. Gerser. What did you do about the colored behavior after 
that ? 

Miss Fowter. Well, I tried to avoid situations of like character. As 
I say, in my own classroom I had no trouble. I teach music and the 
children like the music, usually. Therefore, they are in a happy situ- 
ation. The result is that you do not have many problems. 

There was one incident, however, that occurred later. One day I 
was going to lunch and as I went the opposite direction I passed a 
hall that leads along the side of the auditorium, and it dips like a 
roller coaster. In that hall, going up and down in a trash cart that is 
on wheels were 3 or 4 or 5 colored boys riding up and down in the trash 
cart because, of course, the dip is like a roller coaster and it was fun. 
It also was very noisy and the halls were very noisy and I started after 
them, and I am sure I did not take more than four steps before I 
remembered what had happened to me before, so I said: 

No, Katherine, you just let them go and let the principal of the school or some- 
body else who is supposed to do it in the hall take care of it. You go on and eat 
your lunch. 

I hate to say this, because in all the years of teaching I have never 
considered that I should neglect my duty in such a fashion before, 
because while I was hired in the junior high schools and senior high 
schools to teach music I still felt my primary purpose was to teach the 
pupil to live better. Of course when I did not teach those four boys 
that they should not be riding in a car up and down a corridor I felt 
that I was neglecting my duty. But I did not care to have that un- 
pleasant situation again, so I neglected it. 

Mr. Gerper. You felt like you were going to be taken to task again 
about correcting them ? 

Miss Fowuer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, do you recall any sex incidents of any 
kind while you were over there ? 

Miss Fowter. I did not run into much of that in my field. We 
heard rumors occasionally, but as far as I know they were rumors, 
— ee exception of one case that I do know about, from a person 
firsthand. 

Either in the fall of 1954 or else in the spring just before that—I 
cannot remember—we got a new clerk that came from Coolidge High 
School. That is another name I cannot remember, and the reason I 
cannot remember that is because during that short time she changed 

from one name to the other. She got married, and I have trouble 
steca'ling the names. She was a very charming and attractive person. 
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. When I went into the office one day after office hours, shall we say— 
office is open until 5, and children go home at 3, supposedly, and the 
teachers work as long as they want to, and this was some time before 
5—I found her very much upset and very excited. It seemed that she 
and one of the student clerks in the building had gone down the long 
hall that would lead along T Street, for example, and then down 
Second to the gym. They were going to a game. In the process of 
going to that game she had been assaulted by one of the colored boys, 
It was not that day. It had happened the day before and she was 
extremely agitated about it, because she had been requested—I presume 
it was requested; that is a presumption on my part—not to say any- 
thing to the police about it. Her first reaction, of course, since it was 
late in the evening, was that it should be reported to the police, and 
she had been asked not to. 

- Mr. Gerser. Do you know who asked her not to report it ? 

.Miss Fowier. Iam not realsure. I only know what she said. 

Mr. Grrser. I see. Was it reported? 

Miss Fowter. To my knowledge it was not reported. 

Mr. Gerber. Was it reported to the principal? 

Miss Fow.er. It was reported to the principal. 

Mr. Gerser. Did he do anything about it? 

Miss Fowxer. I do not know. I do not believe so, but I am not real 
sure. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, did you notice any acceleration in steal- 
ing over there after integration ? 

Miss Fow ter. I can only state it in this fashion: Again, from my 
‘standpoint, I have no concrete evidence, except that before integration 
practically every room was open to the public up to a certain hour. 
The door at the office to the small room where the permanent records 
were kept was always kept open until 5 o’clock. Supplies that teach- 
ers would use were readily obtainable without going through a lot of 
redtape or anything like that. You see, I left the whole thing in 
June of 1955. 

I went back, you know, in 1956, occasionally. You always do. A 
sailor goes on a rowboat and a schoolteacher goes back to see how it is 
getting along. I found everything was locked up tight, including the 
little room where the permanent records were kept. When I asked 
why, I was told that it was necessary, that things had disappeared. 

Mr. Grrser. Were there many complaints about stealing or robbing 
in the gymnasium ? 

Miss Fowter. Yes. This I happened to bein on. I happened to be 
sitting in the assistant principal’s office one time, and a girl came it 
who complained about losing her class ring. She accused a colored 
classmate of hers of having it. That colored classmate said that she 
had the ring, but that it did not belong to the white girl, that it had 
belonged to a relative of hers—and this despite the fact that the date 
on it was before the time when colored people would have graduated 
from McKinley High School. It was a McKinley High School class 
ring. When they finally convinced the young lady it did not belong 
to her relative because of the date on it and the initials on it, it had 
to be sawed off in order to get it off her finger. It did not fit her. | 
do know of that instance of stealing. 

Mr. Gereer. Have you heard of others? 

Miss Fowter. Only generally; not specifically. 
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Mr. Gerper. Do you recall whether there was very much tardiness. 
and truancy after integration ? 

Miss Fow.er. The tardiness record went up tremendously. I 
found that. Also the absence record did, I believe. I know in my 
own classes the absences were much greater. I also know that ap- 
parently, until the discovered that I marked it down, that being 
punctual was included in their marks for music, it just did not bother, 
them if they were late. It was just one of those things you accepted. 
But this teacher did not accept it. ; 

Mr. Gerber. How did you find the morale of the white teachers over 
there, Miss Fowler ? 

Miss Fowter. I think that the vast majority of them, I will say, felt 
just the same way I did, that if they were going to be scolded for doing 
the things which ordinarily they had done for years that there was 
not much use in trying. And I know now, from talking with different 
ones, that the whole thing has dropped so far below what they were 
accustomed to in the way of scholastic standards and _ scholastic 
achievements that oftimes they just feel that what they are doing now 
isin a way a waste of time. 

Now, for example, for a great many of the teachers in the high 
schools, in order to get into the high schools they spend many long 
years going to college and getting credits and preparing for special 
fields. For example, suppose that I were a music teacher and they 
had a need for a remedial class of some type and they would ask me to 
teach a remedial class and I would perhaps have to go back and teach 
remedial reading, which might be done at the elementary-school level, 
You see, I would feel I had wasted a lot of my time learning to be a 
specialist, when I had to go back and become a general teacher again. 
I think more than one teacher feels that same way. In fact, they 
have said so. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, did you find that the colored children 
that came to your music class were prepared / 

Miss Fowier. Well, in my classes I found that a few of the colored. 
children had had private lessons, but a very few, and that those there 
fore knew something about music. I found that the vast majority of 
them knew very little about it. 

For example, in high school you have to be able to read music to 
hold your part. These children did not know the difference between 
a half note and a quarter note. They did not know them by name. 


| They did not know that the half note got 2 counts and the quarter 


hote got 1. 
Having taught in the junior high school, I know that a part of their 


| curriculum for music is to teach Silent Night, Holy Night in parts. 


We gave a pageant every year at McKinley. One of the things we 
use 1s Silent Night, Holy Night; so I began early in the game. I dis- 
covered that the pupils were not prepared, and I had to begin much 
sooner. I started in to teach Silent Night, Holy Night. I began 
with the bass part first, because they already knew the melody, I 
presumed. I certainly hoped so. After living in America so many 
years I thought so. But when I played the bass part the children’s 
faces looked sort of blank and astonished like, and I said: “What is 


; the matter? Do you know this piece?” Because I was prepared to be 
| shocked if they did not know Silent Night, Hely Night. One of them, 


I remember distinctly, said: “Yes; we know the piece, but we do not 
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know it to that tune.” So they had not been taught parts to such a 
simple tune as Silent Night, Holy Night, and it is supposed to be taught 
in junior high school. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have a famous chorus over there, one that 
was well recognized here in Washington ? 

Miss Fowter. Well, I think we did. I should not brag, maybe, but 
I guess everybody has that tendency. The McKinley Chorus sang 
at the National Gallery of Art. As a general rule they do not invite 
choruses to sing at the gallery unless they are pretty good. 

Twice in a row the McKinley Chorus won the Hamilton Bank’s 
scholarship, for all the high schools of Washington, on the chorus 
part. The chorus came out first twice. 

Mr. Gerser. Was your chorus invited to many places after inte- 
gration ¢ 
~ Miss Fowter. No. The chorus before integration had been so busy 
that I had to curtail it because we were always asked places, and even 
some of the places we were paid to go. After integration some of the 
people never called up, that had called before, and the few that 
did call would say to me: “Is your chorus integrated?” And I would 
say: “Yes; it is.’ And they would say: “We are sorry. We cannot 
use it.” 

During the semester from September to February 1954 we sang out- 
side of the building three times. Once was for the Federal Schoolmen’s 
Club, which of course is an educational organization. It is outside, 
but it is made up of educators. Once was at the Franklin School 
Building itself, which again is a part of the school system. Once was 
for the Pageant of Peace on a bitter cold day and there was nobody 
there to hear us except five people. 

Mr. Grerser. Miss Fowler, did the white and colored teachers mix 
easily ¢ 

Miss Fowter. They were polite to one another, of course. Most 
teachers are polite. To my knowledge there was no social association. 
I do know that there definitely was no mixing in the social affairs 
outside of the school. 

I know we had faculty dinners, but at the faculty dinners I noticed 
that the colored teachers gathered together in a group and the white 
teachers gathered together in a group. Maybe there was 1 or 2 that 
went from group to group. For instance, we had dinner on the lawn, 
and they took their plates and stayed together. They did not have 
much to do with each other. 

Mr. Gereer. Did you continue the social activities among the stu- 
dents after integration ? 

Miss Fowrer. They dropped way off. 

Mr. Grerser. Ma’am? 

Miss Fowxrr. The social integration among the students becami 
practically nil. 

Mr. Gerser. Nil? 

' Miss Fowtrr. Yes, practically nil. 

Mr. Gerser. I believe you told us that a colored teacher at a faculty 
meeting before integration made the statement or sort of admonished 
the teachers they would have to be very patient with the colored stu 
tents because of their; reading ability. 

_ Miss Fowrer. Yes, ['did. On the meeting before school—on thi 
Friday before school We were trying to solve problems that mig! 
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come up, which is always difficult to do in any field. After a great deal 
of hemming and hawing, because apparently nobody would come out 
on either side as to just exactly what they did expect to happen, finally 
an English teacher, formerly a teacher at Dunbar and I think now, 
to my knowledge, still at McKinley, stood up and she said that she 
did not think we would have any trouble with the students as far 
as discipline was concerned, in which I think she was wrong, accord- 
ing to some of the people, but at least that was her belief, but that 
we would have to be patient with their reading ability. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you get many students over there from Dunbar 
High School ? 

Miss Fowter. I was told in June of 1954 by one of the counselors— 
the counselors with the assistance of the assistant principal make up 
the program for the following semester—that McKinley was supposed 
to get the “cream of the crop” from Dunbar. 

Mr. Gerper.The “cream of the crop” ? 

Miss Fowtmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you get a great many students from Dunbar? 

Miss Fowter. We had quite a number. In fact, probably that first 
semester the majority of them might have been from Dunbar. We 
still had a great influx of children from the junior high schools. 

Mr. Gerser. Dunbar was a high school, was it not? 

Miss Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you find many of the students who came from Dun- 
bar—that is, the students who were reported as being the “cream of the 
crop”—as not being able to read intelligently ? 

Miss Fowter. In my own experience one of them that came from 
there turned out to have a 69 I. Q. That is very low, considering that 
below 70 is supposed to be what we call a borderline case tending 
toward feeblemindedness. That is one case. 

I know that the social-studies teachers, for example, who deal of 
course with reading, because you must be able to read to read the books 
for geography and history, said that they were going to collect the 
books and tell the children the stories because they could not read them. 

I know the English teachers as a group had a group meeting, at 
which I happened to be, and they said that they would have to get 
either the junior high school school texts or in some cases elementary 
school texts, because the children were simply not capable of reading 
the senior high school texts we had. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, how do they get in the high schools with 
that character of academic ability ? 

Miss Fowter. I do not know that I can answer that because I am 
not too familiar with the philosophy of the school. The only thing 
that I can say is that it has been a policy in both of the school systems, 
segregated and integrated, for quite a while—I think up until just 
recent years—that if at all possible to pass the child along, because he 
becomes overage and therefore is a misfit in society. I am quite sure 
i number of them were just passed along. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Fowler, do you think that integration as you saw 
it was benefiting either race? 

Miss Fowter. As I saw it I think it was a mistake to do it the way 
it was done. Of course, I am not an authority on the subject so I could 
be wrong. But I think it was something that undoubtedly would 
have come, but I think it could have happened at a much slower rate. 
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For example, I think if they had followed perhaps the way the 
Catholic schools began it, to integrate in the kindergarten each year 
and let that class go along, it probably would not have pulled down 
the scholastic standards so much. 

Mr. Gerser. You think the scholastic standards were lowered ? 

Miss Fowter. I not only think it; I know it. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think, Miss Fowler, that integration as it was 
inaugurated here in the District of Columbia is a model that can be 
used by communities which have not as yet integrated ? 

Miss Fowter. Well, if I were in another community I would not 
suggest using it as a model. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. Take the witness. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Miss Fowler 

Miss Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wittiams. I believe you said you taught at McKinley for 11 
years ? 

Miss Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WituiaMs. How long had you taught in the Washington School 
System ? 

Miss Fowter. Thirty-two. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Thirty-two years? 

Miss Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WituiAMs. In that time, Miss Fowler, I am quite sure you had 
occasion to upbraid children and correct them, both white and colored, 
over that period of years? 

Miss Fowuter. Oh, yes. Children are children, you know. 

Mr. Witiiams. Have you ever in all of your—did you say 32 years? 

Miss Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. In all your 32 years of teaching had you ever been 
called before the principal and, well, in a sense, upbraided yourself 
for the manner in which you had corrected children ? 

Miss Fowter. No. I have done it myself, but to my knowledge 
I have not been called before the principal and had the principal 
upbraid me for it, or had somebody outside upbraid me for it. Many 
times I have scolded children and after I have done it have been 
ashamed for the way I have done it. You get a little enthusiastic 
about it, you know, and sometimes you are more severe than you 
intend to be. I think most any parent has done the same thing. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. But this was the first time—the occasion you men- 
tion, when you were called up to Dr. Bish’s office—in your 32-year 
career that you had been called before the principal for that purpose ? 

Miss Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Miss Fowler, is there any connection whatsoever 
between Howard University and the McKinley High School ? 

Miss Fowter. Not that I know of, except by way of practice teach- 
ing. I do not know how to say this exactly. When I was getting 
ready to leave, of course, I tried to put everything in order. I was 
told that I was to have a practice student from Howard University 
in organ from February to June. 

Mr. Wiuur1aMs. The point of my question is this 

Miss Fowrer. And I was not going to be there. There would be 


a possible connection there, but as far as I know there was no con- 
nection. 
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Mr. Wuu1aMs. Do the officials, the authorities or the professors at 
Howard University exercise any authority officially over any phase of 
the operations of McKinley High School? 

Miss Fowter. I would not think they were supposed to. 

Mr. WitxiaMs. Then you cannot account for the fact that a How- 
ard University professor injected himself into this controversy, if you 
want to call it that, can you? 

Miss Fowter. The only thing that I could think of—of course, 
these are my own thoughts, this is not proof—is that I was reported. 
It had to be. There was no other way it could get out. Somebody 
had to talk. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Could you understand why you were reported to 
this Howard University professor and not directly to Mr. Bish ? 

Miss Fowter. I was not reported directly to Mr. Bish, because Mr. 
Bish said did I know this Doctor So-and-so from Howard Uni- 
versity? And he was the one who said they should be reprimanded 
but not in that fashion. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. In your conversation with Mr. Bish, in which I 
presume he identified this university professor, was the name or the 
initials of any organization mentioned ? 

Miss Fow er. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Wutt1aMs. Either directly or indirectly ? 

Miss Fowter. I do not think so. He just mentioned the name of 
the man. He did mention the man. It is my fault; I just cannot 
remember him. And he mentioned the fact that he was at Howard 
University. He did not say, for example, that he was a member 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
because I am quite sure I would have remembered such a thing. He 
did not say that. 

Mr. Wittrams. Miss Fowler, do you feel that the teacher’s feel 
free to exercise their best judgment in maintaining discipline under 
these circumstances ? 

Miss Fowter. Well, I can only tell you what some of my friends 
say; that they will not speak to the students the way they used to 
because they do not want to have an experience similar to the one 
that I had. Apparently others that I do not know anything about 
have had experiences along that line, because they 

Mr. Wit1ams. Have you ever seen evidence of that same type of 
feeling, when you were teaching in the division I schools ? 

Miss Fowirr. Before ? 

Mr. Witxtams. On the part of the teachers ? 

Miss Fowter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Wit1ams. In division I schools? 

Miss Fowtrr. Division I schools. No. As I say, I felt it was 
a part of my job to train the child and I never felt I was hindered 
in it by any outside influence. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I am not trying to put words in your mouth, but do 
I understand the inference that might be drawn from what you have 

said, that at least one of the races going to this school should be treated 
with “kid gloves” as a group? 

Miss Fowtrr. No, I do not mean to imply that. If I did I did 
not—I do think that there i is definitely, or at least I felt—I will make it 
personal. I felt that there was quite definitely a chip on the shoulder 
of the colored pupil when he was scolded, when he was corrected, 
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They would sulk not only in my class but in the classes of other teach- 
ers when they were corrected. 

Mr. Witutams. Miss Fowler, do you know of any advantages 
whatsoever that might have accrued to students of either race insofar 
as the advancement of public education is concerned through inte- 
gration ? 

Miss Fowter. Well, I have felt that the advantage so far was on the 
side of the colored student. That does not mean that all white 
students are perfect, because in the years in which I have taught 
I have had some white students that were far from perfect, naturally. 
Neither does it mean that all colored students are not perfect, because 
they do have superior students. But asa whole I think the advantage 
is to the side of the colored student because he gets the benefit of the 
association with a pupil who is more advanced in education, at least 
on the level in which they are at the present time, which always 
helps. Oftentimes in teaching you will put a slower student with 
one a little bit more advanced, to pull him along. So I think that is 
an advantage. 

Of course, to the public there was supposed to have been an advan- 
tage in the saving of money in the cost of education, but I cannot 
see where they have made that saving, because they have had to hire 
so many extra teachers, I understand, for these remedial classes. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Could it be said that the advantages that have 
accrued to the Negro students in this respect have been at the expense 
of the white students? 

Miss Fowter. I would say so. 

Mr. Wit1i1aMs. Do you know of any advantages whatsoever that 
might have accrued to the white students through integration, other 
than having lowered school standards and possibly being able to pass 
their work better as a result ? 

Miss Fowter. Yes; that probably istrue. Then they are lost a little 
later. Later on when they need the knowledge they do not have it and 
they are at a loss. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Seriously, do you know of any advantages that 
may have accrued to the white children as a group? 

Miss Fowrrr. Only in the fact that perhaps they have come to a 
better understanding of the colored people. I do feel that under the 
system as it was in two divisions there was a barrier resulting from the 
fact that neither one understood the other too well. There is a pos- 
sibility that on the student’s level they may come to know one another 
better. Whether there has been time enough for that I do not know. 

Mr. Witiiams. Of course that is an intangible thing. 

Miss Fowxer. Yes. 

Mr. WituiAMs. Have any scholastic advantages—— 

Miss Fowter. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Wriuiams. In education standards accrued to the white 
children ¢ 

Miss Fowter. I do not see how they could. With what I have said 
just before it would be an impossibility. It would contradict every- 

thing I have just said. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Thank you very much. No other questions. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 
Thank you very much, 
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Mr. Gerser. Thank you, Miss Fowler for your testimony. 
Miss Fowxer. You are welcome. 
Mr. Gerser. Mr. Fuchs, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BARRETT FUCHS, TEACHER OF BIOLOGY, 
EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Will you state your name, please, sir ? 

Mr. Fucus. William Barrett Fuchs. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you be good enough to turn around and spell 
your name for the benefit of the press there? 

Mr. Fucus. W-i-]-l-i-a-m B-a-r-r-e-t-t F-u-c-h-s. 

Mr. GerBer. Mr. Fuchs, where do you live, sir? 

Mr. Fucus. In Bethesda, Md. 

Mr. Gerser. You have lived here, and around Washington for how 
long’ 

Mr. Fucus. I was born in Georgetown, and I have lived here all my 
life. 

Mr. Gerper. You have lived here all of your life? 

Mr. Fucus. That is right, I have. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession, Mr. Fuchs? 

Mr. Fucus. I hope I am aschoolteacher. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you teach? 

Mr. Fucus. I teach biology. In connection with that business or 
profession, however, I also work in a drugstore about 15 to 17 hours a 
week, 

Mr. GerBer. I see. 

How long have you been in the school system here? 

Mr. Fucus. This is my 24th year. 

Mr. GerBer. You are at what school at the present time? 

Mr. Fucus. Eastern High School. 

Mr. Gerber. How long have you been at Eastern High School? 

Mr. Fucus. Twenty-three years. 

Mr. Gerser. Twenty-three years? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Fuchs, last year what was the approximate popu- 
lation of Eastern High School? 

Mr. Fucus. Well, at Eastern we had a junior and senior high school 
until this fall, and the approximate population of the 2 combined was 
about 2,000. I do not know exactly, around 2,000. 

Mr. Gerser. Approximately how many white and how many 
colored ? 

Mr. Fucus. It was around 60 percent colored, mostly in the junior 
high school. 

Mr. Gerper. Mostly in the junior high school? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes. CanI clarify that? 

Mr. Gerner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fucus. I think that the percentage of colored in the senior 
high school was, perhaps, 40 percent, or thereabouts, and in the junior 
high school it was higher, which equalizes at about 60 percent. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find an exodus of white people from that 
neighborhood ¢ 

Mr. Fucus. Well, I would say “Yes.” In fact, it has been going 
on for a number of years. 
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Mr. Gerser. Isee. Itisstill going on? 

Mr. Fucus. I think so; I have no facts. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Fuchs, after integration, did you find any disci- 
plinary problems over there that you did not know prior to that time? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, I think so. en I speak of things of that sort, 
however, I am going to have to qualify it by this junior-senior matter. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all right. 

Mr. Fucus. Because this is talking of things before at Eastern High 
School. Weare now asenior high school. 

Mr. Gerber. All you have now isa senior high school there ? 

Mr. Fucus. That is right. Our disciplinary problems have been 
primarily those which were found in the junior high school. 

Mr. Grrser. Will you tell us about some of them? 

Mr. Fucus. I had none at all in my class because I taught in the 
senior high school, but I had patrol duties at times, as all teachers 
do, in the halls and lunchroom, and we had problems particularly 
among the junior high school people, disciplinary problems. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find very much obscene and vulgar language 
over there ¢ 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, more than there had been, particularly I would 
say, among the girls. I do not think that any of us were prepared 
for some of the things that the girls particularly said. I just did 
not have any previous experience with it. 

Mr. Gerser. Were you able to correct them ? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, with difficulty sometimes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Fuchs, did you have very much stealing over 
there? 

Mr. Fucus. There was more, I believe. Of course, we have always 
had stealing, but I had personally some stealing which I had never 
had before last year. I had three dissecting microscope lenses stolen, 
and I had never been accustomed to watching the parts of the equip- 
ment when they were put away, so I did not miss them until we used 
them the next time. I also had a master key stolen from a locked 
oflice, in a locked classroom. Somebody had to have a key to get there. 

Mr. Gerser. You said you had nothing like that prior to inte- 
gration ? 

Mr. Fucus. [had not had it myself; no. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you have any serious fights over there ? 

Mr. Fucus. Well, I heard about some, but I did not see any. I 
heard about one that took place outside of my classroom, but I did 
not even know about it for a couple of hours after it happened. 

Mr. Gerser. What happened ? 

Mr. Fucus. There was supposed to have been a knifing out there. 

Mr. Gerser. Did somebody get cut ? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, somebody got cut badly. If it had been a pen- 
knife, he would have been killed. It touched his heart, but it was too: 
short to kill him. 

Mr. Gerpser. Do you recall any absenteeism because of pregnancy ? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. About how many cases? 

Mr. Fucus. I cannot give you any figures, as far as the total number 
is concerned, but I am the adviser at Eastern and T have 8 homeroom 
sections, and in those homerooms—at least in 1 of them—there were 
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at least 5 that I can name, cases of pregnancy last year. That is the 
10th grade. 

Now, there were others in other homerooms, but I did not count 
them. 

Mr. Gerser. You know of those, though ? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes. In fact, the section teacher herself told me about 
them and she, incidentally, was a colored teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. How did you find, Mr. Fuchs, the educational quali- 
fications of the colored children that came to the Eastern Junior 
High School from the elementary schools? 

Mr. Fucus. Some of them were very good. There were some very 
poor ones, and, of course, we have to average them, but I believe the 
average was somewhat lower. 

How ever, I do not know how to judge that because I have been 
told by some of the teachers at Eastern who were in the colored 
schools previously, that we did not get a true cross section because 
the first colored pupils who came to us came voluntarily. They elec- 
ted to come, and from what some of these colored teachers tell me, 
and the ones I quoted, and I have some confidence in, I think quite a 
bit of some of these teachers, some of those pupils, quite a number 
of them, were invited to come to us by the colored schools; they were 
giving us their problems. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean that the colored schools were transferring 
them over to you? 

Mr. Fucus. They were suggesting it perhaps. Now, I was told 
that. I do not know whether that is true or not, but it did not look 
like a true cross section. 

Mr. Gerpser. Did you have any low IQ students that came to 
you ¢ 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, some of them very low. 

Mr. Gerser. How low? 

Mr. Fucus. Last fall when I was adviser of the 10th grade, there 
were at least 3 or 4 with IQ’s below 60, in the 50’s. I have on my 
desk right at school the record of a boy with an IQ of 56. I am try- 
ing to get remedial reading now for him. 

Mr. Gerser. How did he get up there with that sort of an IQ? 

Mr. Fucus. Well, I suppose > he got too big for the seat. 

Mr. Gererr. How did you find failures after integration ? 

Mr. Fucus. Well, they increased quite a bit. As adviser, I have 
always kept a record of that sort of thing, and I think I am right, 
although I have not looked at my figures, I think we had approxi- 
mately. 200 failures in an advisory group from 300 pupils. That was 
around the average. 

Mr. Gerser. Two hundred out of 300? 

Mr. Fucus. Two hundred F’s, not failures, but 200 F’s, which may 
be scattered among 80 or 90 people, but last year in September, and 
also after the second 6-week period, and I can quote these because 
they shocked me enough so that I remember them, out of 280 pupils, 
in round numbers, 180 of them had at least one failure, and there 
were 600 F’s among those 180 pupils. 

Mr. Gerser. How many ? 

Mr. Fucus. Six hundred F’s among those 180 people and that 
repeated itself in the second 6-weeks period. We have lost a good 
many of those. 
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Mr. Gerser. They can leave after they reach the age of 16? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes. Our record is better now in that group. 

That is an average of three F’s per person of those who failed. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you find, Mr. Fuchs, the social life over there 
at the present time? 

Mr. Fucus. Well, the only thing that I can think of in regard to 
social life that has been curtailed has been the matter of dances. As 
far as I know, the chorus continues to function as it always has. I 
notice every now and then there are notices that they are going to 
sing some place. 

Mr. Grrser. They have stopped dances, though? 

Mr. Fucus. They had a senior prom last year which, I understand, 
was very successful and it was integrated. However, they did not 
have one the first year. 

Mr. Gerser. Do the white teachers and the colored teachers social- 
ize ¢ 

Mr. Fucus. I would say that they do to some extent, and I think 
it depends on the person. 

Right now I am acting as counselor at the school because our 
counselor is acting as assistant principal because our assistant princi- 
pal is ill, and if I am to qualify as counsel, it will be due to the efforts 
of the man who has been helping me, who is a colored man. He has 
been very kind to me, and he has been very helpful and there are 
others on the faculty who are colored, that I feel the same way about, 
and there are others that I would not care to associate with. That is 
true of the white group also. 

Mr. Grrser. Do you have any colored instructors over there? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, quite a few. 

Mr. Gerser. Male and female? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, both. 

Mr. Gerser. Are there any disciplinary problems amongst them 
that you know about? 

Mr. Fucus. No. 

Mr. Gerser. I think that is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Mr. Fuchs, you stated that you had been assigned 
patrol duties in the hall, as other teachers had those duties assigned 
to them. 

Mr. Fucus. Yes. 

Mr. Wuuu1aMs. Just what type of duty is that? 

Mr. Fucus. That is not something that happened when integration 
developed. That has always been true at our school during the lunch 
period. 

Mr. Wituiams. During the lunch period? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, and every teacher is expected to patrol the area 
around his classroom between classes. but that has always been true. 

Mr. WixuraMs. That is still confined to the lunch period ? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Mr. Fuchs, do you recall any occasions when it was 
necessary for the police to be called to Eastern High School in order 
to assist in invoking discipline and quelling disturbances? 

Mr. Fucus. I do not think I can answer that quite the way you 
asked it. ‘There has been a policeman on duty at the corner of 17th 
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Street and East Capitol Street for quite a while, so far as I know, all 
during the day. Whether he was asked to do so on order, he simply 
made it a practice to come into the building, particularly when we had 
moving pictures and things of that sort. 1 do not know as to that, 
but he was in the building a number of times on such occasions. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Was this policeman available prior to the time when 
the school was integrated ? 

Mr. Fucus. If he was, I do not know it. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Jones. No, thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Fuchs. 


STATEMENT OF MATTHEW J. HOUSE, TEACHER OF DRAFTING AND 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Gerser. Mr. Matthew J. House. 

Will you state your name for the record, please ? 

Mr. House. Matthew J. House. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. House, where do you live? 

Mr. Hovuss. I live in Chevy Chase, D. C. 

Mr. Gerser. You have lived in and around Washington for how 
long ¢ 

Mr. House. Thirty-two years. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. House, what is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Hovsr. I teach drafting and mechanical drawing at McKinley 
High School. 

Mr. Gerser. You teach drafting at McKinley High School ? 

Mr. House. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. You have been at McKinley High School for how 
long ¢ 

Mr. House. Eleven years. 

Mr. Grerser. Where did you teach prior to that time? 

Mr. House. I taught at Hine Junior High School. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been at McKinley High School for 11 years? 

Mr. House. That is right; this is my 12th year. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. House, last year, approximately how many stu- 
dents did you have at McKinley ? 

Mr. Hose. About 1,000, I think, approximately. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you remember what the percentage of white and 
colored was? 

Mr. Housr. Apparently it was about 50 percent. 

Mr. Gerser. About 50-50? 

Mr. House. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you find, Mr. House, in your teaching of drafting 
that the colored who came into McKinley High School after integra- 
tion measured up to the standards you had there ? 

Mr. Hovusr. Some of them did. Some of them do good work, but 
a good many of them do not. 

Mr. Gerpser. Do not? 

Mr. Houss. No, sir. 

Mr. Grrser. How do they measure up in English, arithmetic, and 
mathematics ? 

Mr. House. The difficulty in drafting seems to be their lack of 
knowledge of mathematics and being able to read and to understand 
what they read, the basic subjects. 
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Mr. Gerser. You mean they are deficient in mathematics and defi- 
cient in reading? 

Mr. House. That is nght. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, McKinley is a high school, is it not? 

Mr. House. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You start there in the 10th grade? 

Mr. Houser. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. House, I will ask you if you found many who were 
unable to read the instructions in the textbooks ? 

Mr. House. Yes, not all of them but a great number of them. 

Mr. Gerser. A great number of them? 

Mr. House. Yes. . 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if, as a result of deficiency of a great 
many of the colored students in mathemetics and in reading, it has 
been necessary for you to spend considerably more time with them 
than with the white students in your classes? 

Mr. Houss. Yes, sir, I would say no. 

Mr. Gerser. Have the white students suffered as a result of that? 

Mr. Hovusr. Well, they would have to because I am just one person, 
and I spread out pretty thin. I try to get to each one and I have made 
no distinction whatever. 

Mr. Gerzer. That is right. 

Mr. Houses. And the truth is that I think I have spent more time 
with the colored than I have with the white because I felt that they 
needed me more. 

Mr. Gerper. As a result thereof, the whites have suffered educa- 
tionally ? 

Mr. House. Yes; some of them would have to because I cannot get 
to them to give them individual instruction. 

Mr. Gerser. I want to ask you whether it has been necessary for 
you to lower your standards as a result of that condition? 

Mr. House. I feel that I have. 

Mr. Gerper. Have you lowered them considerably ? 

Mr. House. I would say that I have lowered them quite a bit. 

Mr. Grerser. As the result of the lowering of your standards, have 
you noticed any difference in your failures? 

Mr. Houser. Yes; there are more failures, because drafting is an 
elective subject, and usually before I would have no failures at all. 
Now, I probably have—well, I would say in the last semester, I had 
around 8 percent. 

Mr. Gerser. And that is, even though you have lowered your stand- 
ards? 

Mr. House. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Prior to that time you did not lower your standards 
and you had very few failures? 

Mr. House. Very few and many times at the end of a semester, we 
would not have any. 

Mr. Gerser. You would not have any at all? 

Mr. Hovusr. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What about job placements, have you been very suc- 
cessful with job placements ? 

Mr. House. I feel that I have been up until 2 years ago, especially, 
because I have been somewhat closely associated with the Army Map 
Service. I taught for them during the summer of 1942, and in 1950 
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I was invited with some high-school instructors and college professors 
to take a special course in cartography at the Army Map Service, and 
so I have been somewhat closely associated with the personnel office, 
and there was 1 year in June—-that has been probably about 4 or 5 
years ago—when I placed 20 of our graduates in June at the Army 
Map Service and, of course, placed them at other places. They have 
gone to work in the District Building and some for the light com- 
pany, some for the gas company, and some for individual concerns. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you say that up until 2 years ago, you were able 
to place them ? 

Mr. House. Yes. 

I might mention this, and I think maybe that is what you are get- 
ting at, last February the counselor was in contact with some concern 
in College Park, Md. I do not know whether it was a Government 
agency or a private concern, because I did not have the time to take 
up the matter with them, and they asked me about students to do 
drafting. We went over the list and I picked out several of them, 
and he told me they did not want colored, so if they did not want 
colored, we picked white. That is all we could do. They wanted 
people to work. Then in June, they were so well pleased with those 
boys that we had sent to them that they came back for more. 

Now, heretofore, when we got jobs for these boys they would receive 
their diploma on a Wednesday and they stepped into a drafting job 
on a Monday. 

Mr. Grerser. Have you been successful in placing colored students? 

Mr. House. I do not know whether I can answer that or not. 
There were some 2 or 3 colored students who came to me last Febru- 
ary asking me about jobs. Well, I knew what they needed to get 
jobs. So I told them to fill out the form 57—and I have some usually 
on hand—TI said, fill out that form and I will put my name on it and 
address, and I will recommend you. 

They were courteous and polite. They behaved themselves and 
were just as nice as any students I ever had. I put my name on this 
form 57 and told them, now a little later, I will get a form letter from 
the Civil Service asking how long I have known this person and 
whether he is a Communist or a member of any Communist-front 
organization and certain other things, and I said I will sign that and 
recommend you, and I would have done so, but I did not get that form 
letter, and I never heard any more about it. 

Mr. Gerser. Is that a Government agency ? 

Mr. House. Yes; it was the Civil Service. 

Now, why, donot know. It is quite often that a card will come into 
my room to ask about our graduates. No longer ago than last week a 
man came into my office and he showed me his identification. He was 
from the FBI. I believe they investigate. He asked me about a cer- 
tain boy that graduated there in about 1947 or 1948. I remembered 
the boy quite well, that he was a nice boy and did excellent work, and 
he did such good work that I could just give him a good recommenda- 
tion and, of course, he took all of that down. This boy had evidently 
applied for some Government job in drafting, but now with the col- 
ored, I never heard any more about it, although I would have recom- 
mended him. 

Mr. Gerser. You do try to place them, however ? 

Mr. House. I didallI could. I put myname on their form 57. 
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Mr. Gerser. That is right. 


Mr. House. And I would have recommended them if they had 
sent me a form letter or had contacted me by phone or if they had 
called at my office in person. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. House, over there last year, did you have very 
much absenteeism or tardiness ? ; 

Mr. Hovse. Up until February of last year, I would say that we had 
a great amount of tardiness and absence. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you get any cooperation out of the parents? 

Mr. House. Well, some of them we would, of course, if a child was 
absent with excessive absences, and he is under 16, of course, we fill out 
this form 57, which we call the checkerboard form, which goes to the 
truant officer. Of course, if they are over 16, we turn the matter over 
to the assistant principal, and then he contacts the parents, and I think 
in a great many cases, they cooperated in trying to get those children 
back into school, but we do have a great number of those who are tardy. 
I think there is one thing that has stopped some of it. We have a 
tardy detention hall. If a student is late for a section in the morning 
and arrives after 9 o’clock, he has to report to this tardy detention hall 
the next morning at 8:15, and he sits in this room until a quarter of 
nine, and I think that is eliminating some of it. I would say it has 
eliminated a great deal of it. 

Mr. Grerser. That is something new in the school system ? 

Mr. Hovussr. It is new at McKinley. We never had it before. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that has helped the tardiness situation ’ 

Mr. Howse. I think that has helped it. Then, also, every period 
in the day, and I think it goes on now—we had it the last semester, 
at least two teachers patrolled the corridors. I have not been called on 
yet. I do not know whether we have it now or not. They patrol 
the corridors every period of the day. We did that because we had 
so many who were wandering through the corridors and we never had 
that before. I think that has been a great help. If a teacher has 
to patrol the corridors, that takes his off period which is given to him 
during the day when he has clerical work todo. No teacher complains 
about that. Ifthat has to be done, we are glad to do it. 

Mr. Gerser. Has it made the teachers’ duties a lot more difficult’ 

Mr. House. Well, it has made us more work. 

Mr. Gesrer. Yes. 

Mr. House. But it has made our living there more pleasant, having 
that. 

Mr. Gerzer. You donot mind the work ? 

Mr. Houser. No, there is no teacher who minds doing it. We would 
rather have the time to spend in our classroom in preparation, or in 
getting caught up with our clerical work, but we do not mind doing it. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, you are doing everything in the world 
that you can to make a go of it ? 

Mr. House. That is right. I do not mind doing extra work at all. 
I will go back to school when I get done here and pick up my briefcase 
to take work home with me to dotonight. I venture that every teacher 
does the same thing. We donot mind doing extra work. 

Mr. Gerper. You are doing everything you can to make it work ? 

Mr. House. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And you are having a hard job at it? 
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Mr. House. Well, it may be a kind of tough job but we will tackle it. 
Mr. Gerser. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. House. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELLA A. HANFT, FORMER TEACHER AT 
COOLIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Geprer. Miss Hanft, will you tell us your name, please, ma’am ? 

Miss Hanrr. Miss Ella A. Hanft. 

Mr. Gerser. Where do you live, please, ma’am ? 

Miss Hanrr. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gerser. You have lived in Washington for how long? 

Miss Hanrrt. All but 2 years of my life. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Hanrv. All but 2 years of my life. 

Mr. Grerper. Were you connected with the school system of the 
District of Columbia at any time? 

Miss HanrFr. I am a product of the system and I have taught 42 
years. 

* Mr. Gerser. How many? 

Miss Hanrvr. Forty-two. 

Mr. Gerser. Forty-two years? 

Miss Hanrr. Yes. 

Mr. Gerber. Where did you do your last teaching, please, ma’am ? 

Miss Hanrr. At Coolidge. 

Mr. Gerper. Are you still at Coolidge? 

Miss Hanrrv. I retired. 

Mr. Grrser. Can you tell us why you retired ? 

Miss Hanrr. I would be happy to. 

In the first place, I love teaching and I think I am a good one, but 
if the children are not there, I cannot teach them. I had 1 boy absent 
3 days a week for tennis and another one 2 days a week for golf. 
They are taken out. to decorate the gym, to make up the accounts 
for the varsity shop. I think I got tired, but I think the children 
want to learn and they want to be there, and they should not be asked 
to leave their subject-matter classes. 

Mr. Gereer. You mean that they have a great deal of extra- 
curricular duty to do there? 

Miss Hanrr. Yes; a terrible amount of it. 

The second reason is, I have always been an excellent, or eminently 
satisfactory, teacher. They changed the rating. Now I am satis- 
factory. That is as high as you can get. I have always been at the 
top of the salary class, if I could make it. I passed the group B exami- 
nations twice. Now they have eliminated that by an act of Congress 
and all you need for the top salary class is 30 extra college credits. 
You can be at the bottom of the scale in your service to your students, 
but if you have 30 extra credits, you can get the top salary. I cannot 
qualify, as I have only 29, but, at the same time, you feel like you are 
as good a teacher as those who have those extra 30 credits. 

I have always been rated eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Gerser. Just because of the fact that you do not have these 
extra credits, you do not get the same salary ? 
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Miss Hanrt. That is right. I think it is an interpretation of the 
bill only, but the Corporation Counsel has not so interpreted it. It 
eliminated the superior group of people. I do not know what we 
are supposed to be called, but we are no longer extant. 

Mr. Grreer. Miss Hanft, before you left Coolidge, did you have 
any mixed classes of students ? 

Miss Hanrrv. I never taught personally a colored student. We had 
about 20 at Coolidge last year. I think 3 or 4 of them left because 
of failure. The rest of them were doing very well. 

I have had for 28 consecutive years complete control of the senior 
class. That includes everything—commencement, the prom, the din- 
ner, the play, and everything. I had one colored student in the June 
class and she was just as nice as she could be, because she belonged 
where she was. She could keep up with the white students. She was 
a very bright girl, a very nice child, and we treated her as one of us. 

Mr. Gerser. All you had was one colored student ? 

Miss Hanrrt. One in the graduating class. She went to the prom 
and she went to the dinner. I think she comes from a fine home. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you get satisfactory cooperation from the admin- 
istration, or did you, while you were teaching ? 

Miss Hanrr. Well, when they take them out of your classes, I do 
not feel that you do. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Hanrr. When they take them out of your classes, I do not feel 
that you do. 

Mr. Gerser. What do they take them out for? 

Miss Hanrr. Anything. 

Mr. Gerser. Because they are football players or basketball players? 
A gy Hanrr. Anything, football, basketball, tennis, golf, or any- 
thing. 

Mr. Geprer. What about their academic studies, do they keep 
abreast of them ? 

Miss Hanrr. You are supposed to teach them after school. 

Mr. Grerper. Ma’am ? 

Miss Hanrv. I imagine that you are supposed to teach them before 
or after school. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you do that? 

Miss Hanrr. I got there at 7:15 every morning to carry on the 
scholastic activities. I left at 3:30 and I felt that I had a right to 
say that if they are in the school building and are scheduled to be in 
my room they should be there. 

Mr. Gerser. Has Dr. Corning ever been out to your school ? 

Miss Hanrr. Frequently. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you discuss with him those situations ? 

Miss Hanrrt. I had no authority to. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am? 

Miss Hanrr. It was not my place to discuss them with him. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the principal discuss them with him? 

Miss Hanrr. On a necessary situation, I suppose. I think the out- 
side pressure is so great that you cannot do anything about it. I sug- 
gested that we might start a little inside pressure but it was never 
considered. I think the same thing is true of cadets. I think we 
encourage children to be dishonest. When the competitive drill is 
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held, those who have tickets are excused a half day and they go 
downtown. When we have games, those who buy tic kets are excused 
early, and the ones whose parents insist on them being in school stay 
home or stay in their classes. 

At this season of the year we start being excused at 2:45. Then 
when it gets a little darker, at 2:30, and then it even goes to 2:15 
for the football games. I frequently had a class in history, the seventh 
period, for 11 minutes. 

Mr. Gereer. Do you think that is good educational practice? 

Miss Hanrr. I think it is the worst - you can find. 

Mr. Geprer. Did part of that situation help you to make up your 
mind to retire? 

Miss Hanrv. It certainly did. 

I think it is an injustice to the children and I think the way integra- 
tion has been handled has put the child as a pawn in the center. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think they went about integration in the right 
way? 

Miss Hanrt. I do not. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think it has been successful ? 

Miss Hanrr. As far as it could be on this plan, but why did it have 
to be done overnight? Why was not it planned for? Why were not 
the youngsters screened so that when they were put in classes they 
had’a chance to succeed? And why would high schools be teaching 
reading ? 

Mr. Gerser. Were the teachers and principals prior to integration 
prepared for integration ? 

Miss Hanrr. No. I think most people went to one or two meetings. 

Mr. Gerster. Well, what happened at those meetings that could have 
prepared you for the job ahead ? 

Miss Hanrrv. Nothing; they were speeches about how you were to 
understand it and take it, and so forth. I think every teacher in the 
city of Washington has been expecting integration, and has been 
willing to accept it, but there was no plan or no program. They were 
just dumped. 

Mr. Grrser. Had they been talking about it here for several years? 

Miss Hanrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And no preparation of any kind was made? 

Miss Hanrr. As far as I could see, there was none, and I think the 
Supreme Court never intended that we would do it on the spur of the 
moment, and I think that the city of Washington is far from an 
example as how to do it. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, do you think that the integrated sys- 
tem of schools in the District of Columbia can be copied as any model 
by any other community that has not as yet integrated ? 

Miss Hanrr. It certainly is not, and we were prepared to do it 
if we had a plan and if it had been fair to the children. 

Mr. Gerser. Who do you think is responsible for it ? 

Miss Hanrr. I would say the administration, inc luding the Board 
of Education; and I would like to suggest that somed: ay we get some 
professional educators on the Board of Education. I think the org 
who are there are very good in their line, but you would not find : 
teacher on the Medical Board, and you would not find one on the 
Accountancy Board, either. I think we need some real, real educators. 

Mr. Gerver. Are there any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 
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Mr. Davis. I have no questions, but I believe Mr. Jones has a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Jones. Your opinion is that the outside activities have been 
interfering with the regular schoolwork ? 

Miss Hanrt. It is my opinion. 

Mr. Jones. And that is, in your opinion, to the detriment of the 
students in their learning ? 

Miss Hanrr. Definitely, and also it affects the teachers. If you 
have planned a good lesson or if you have planned a test and 3 or 4 
students are out, they are missing it, and it puts extra work on the 
teachers. The teacher in most cases is willing to do it, but it should 
not be asked of a teacher as an extracurricular activity. 

Mr. Jones. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Gerser. We appreciate your coming, Miss Hanft. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Gerber, who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mrs. Lassalle. 


STATEMENT OF EMILIE LASSALLE, CHIEF ATTENDANCE OFFICER, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Lassalle, will you state your name, please, ma’am ? 

Mrs. Lassatte. My name is Emilie Lassalle. 

Mr. Gerser. For the benefit of the press back there, would you mind 
spelling your name, please? 

Mrs. Lassatte. My first name is E-m-i-l-i-e, and my last name is 
L-a-s-s-a-l-l-e; one word. 

Mr. GerBer. Do you live here in the District, Mrs. Lassalle ? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Yes; I do. I am a resident and property owner in 
the District. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have lived here for how long? 

Mrs. LassauLe. Fourteen years. 

Mr. Gerpser. You are connected with the District public schools 
system ? 

Mrs. LassAtte. I am. 

Mr. Gerser. And have been for how long ? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Let us see—I guess 12 years. Before that I was 
with the United States Office of Education briefly. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

‘ m9 Lassaute. I was with the United States Office of Education 
riefly. 

Mr..Gerreer. Prior to that time? 
oe LassaLLe. Yes; and I taught before that in Colorado and 

exas. 

Mr. (mee. What position do you hold here in the District school 
system ¢ 

Mrs. LassatiE. My title is Chief Attendance Officer. In other 
words, [ am supervisor of the “hookey college,” shall we say—truancy. 

Mr. Gerper. You havea pretty good job? 

Mrs. LassauLe. Well, it is a very interesting job, and a very chal- 
lenging one, I think. By the way, we do have a professional title— 
Attendance Officer. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Lassalle, how many individuals do you have em- 
ployed under you? 
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Mrs. Lassate. I have 10 that I supervise. There is another super- 
visor who has 11. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you supervise colored or white attendance officers ? 

Mrs. LassALLe. Before integration I had all white and the other 
pi fe who is Negro had an all-Negro staff. I now have one 
colored on my staff. 

Mr. Gerser. Just what are your duties, Mrs. Lassalle ? 

Mrs. LassatLE. My duties are to review the work of the staff who 
make home and school visits of the absentee children. 

In our Department we enforce all the laws connected with the 
schools—the compulsory school-attendance law, the child labor law, 
the census, and part of the Juvenile Act that has to do with truancy. 

The Department is established by law with a Director who is named 
in the law as responsible and then the rest of the staff is under that 
supervision. 

Mr. Gerser. Are your problems any more difficult now than they 
were prior to the integration of the schools? 

Mrs. Lassauue. I would not say they were more difficult because we 
have always worked with problem children and children from de- 
prived economic conditions. The majority of the white children we 
work with are from deprived families as are the colored. The prob- 
lems are the same. 

Mr. Gerper. You mean they have white families here who come 
from low economic groups? 

Mrs. Lassatux. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Lassalle, have the truancies increased or de- 
creased since integration ? 

Mrs. LassauLe. Well, I do not know whether there would be any 
difference in the number. In the amount that we have handled we 
have done more. We have handled more truancy cases. We have had 
one additional staff member, and I think that perhaps integration 
has, shall we say, encouraged an interest in reporting truancies, per- 
haps, more than it was before. 

I think it has been related to the problem of poor adjustment and 
for that reason we have more cases. We should have more, but we 
could not handle any more. We do not have enough staff. 

Mr. Gerser. In your position do you visit many schools? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Yes; I visit all of the schools that my staff works in. 

Mr. Gerser. You are constantly doing that? 

Mrs. LassatugE. Yes; and I have officers under me at schools that 
are practically all colored, and schools that are mixed or schools that 
are practically all white. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have a great many schools here that are not 
integrated ? 

Mrs. LassaLtite. Well, we have a few. In fact, there are only 1 or 2 
of the other race. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know offhand or do you have any record of how 
many schools we have in the District that are predominantly inte- 
grated ? 

Mrs. Lassatte. You mean in which integration is taking place to, 
say, 40 or 50 percent? 

Mr. Gerser. Well, say, more than 10 or 15 percent of either race in 
the school. 
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Mrs. Lassatix. Well, on the junior high level, of course, there would 
be Jefferson, Hinds, Stewart, and McFarland that are fairly inte- 
grated. Then there are in Francis, which was formerly an all-Negro 
school, I believe there are about 50 white children, 

Mr. Grrser. Do you have any record on that? 

Mrs. Lassaute. We do have an enrollment that comes in, I think, by 
race. According to the census law permanent records that we carry— 
the census records—the law lists how they shall be reported, and that 
includes race, and so once a year—I think today is the day, the 24th 
of September—that those cards come in from every school, and that 
is a part of our permanent file kept by law. 

Mr. Gerser. What is the rule here with reference to children trans- 
ferring from school to school? Can you tell us about that? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Well, so far as I know there are no established regu- 
lations. I have never seen a superintendent circular or any other 
statement showing the requirements. When my field officers are 
asked that question, they always tell the parent to write to the super- 
intendent, and the parents write the superintendent, and the pro- 
cedure goes on from there. 

I do not think that all parents, particularly newcomers to the city, 
are aware that they might ask for transfers. 

Mr. Gerver. We have been told, Mrs. Lassalle—I do not know 
whether you can enlighten us on this question—that before a child 
can transfer from one school to another he must receive a letter 
from a doctor. 

Mrs. Lassatir. Well, that certainly has happened in some instances. 

Mr. Gerser. It has? 

Mrs. LassaLie. Yes; because I know of parents who have asked how 
when the child was out of school and our workers visited them. In 
other words, the parent said they wanted the child transferred be- 
cause the child was unhappy, and some of those parents had been told 
they had to supply doctor’s certificates, and those certificates I think 
were supposed to say that the child was unhappy or poorly adjusted, 
and requesting transfer. 

Last year some parents said they were asked to bring a psychiatrist’s 
statement, and one, I believe, even said that she understood that the 
child was supposed to have psychiatric treatment, or she was to get 
proof of that. 

Mr. Gerver. You mean the letter was supposed—that is, the doctor’s 
statement had to so inform the superintendent of the school or the 
school officer in charge of that before the movement would be made? 

Mrs. Lassauue. Yes; as I understand it. , 

Now, this year I have heard of children who have transferred with- 
out that letter, but I do not know what the policy for the year will 
be other than to apply to the superintendent. Sometimes parents 
were refused transfers last year because in the letter they wrote to the 
superintendent that they wished to transfer because their child was 
of a minority race in the school. 

Mr. Gerver. Were they white or colored children ? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Those were white children that I happen to know 
about. 

Mr. Grerser. You mean they wanted to move because they were a 
minority race in the school? 

Mrs. LassaLue. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gerper. Were they permitted to move? 

Mrs. LassaLize. Some of them were not because they used the word 
“race.” Some of them, I think, later obtained transfers through a 
doctor’s statement. 

Mr. Gerser. Let me ask you this question: Do you know whether 
there is a greater number of applications being made to the school 
system by white personnel now ? 

Mrs. Lassatue. Well, I do not know. The Board of Examiners, I 
guess, would be able to tell you that. I think I have been told that 
many of the applicants—the number of applicants—is predominantly 
Negro. I do not know about that other than in our own department. 
I believe that the last examination that we gave certainly there were 
a preponderance of Negro applicants. 

Mr. Gerser. How many Negro and how many white applicants did 
you have in your last examination ? 

Mrs. LassaLLz. Well, now, I do not know that except one of those 
who took the examination told me there were 2 white and around about 
20 or so colored had the examination. 

Mr. Gerser. How many of those 22 were accepted into the system? 

Mr. Lassatue. Well, a list is made, and when a vacancy occurs, the 
people are appointed from the list. 

Mr. Gerser. They are taken off that list ? 

Mrs. Lassauue. Yes, sir; the list is supposed to be made of persons 
in accordance with their qualifications. 

Mr. Grerser. You say there were 20 colored applicants and 2 white 
white applicants ? 

Mrs. prone Something like that. 

Mr. Gerser. How many of the 22 qualified, and got on the list ? 

Mrs. Lassauxe. I am not sure just how many. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know ? 

Mrs. Lassaue. No, sir. I think the last time that I asked any- 
thing about that list there must have been 10 or 12 on the list, but I 
do not know how many were on it at first. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Lassalle, how do you find the morale of the teach- 
ers as you go around to the schools ? 

Mrs. Lassatue. Well, that is hard to answer because I think that 
we have a lot of problems as everyone has told you when they have 
been interviewed here, and I have followed the testimony, but I think 
that while there is discouragement, everybody wants this to succeed. 

We are committed to it, and we are all working for a school system 
that has a definite policy and we want to do our best for it. 

While we may sy discouraged at times, why, certainly, everyone 
wants to go ahead and do the best they can. 

Mr. Gerser. In going around the schools of the District of Colum- 
bia since integration, have you found that the disciplinary problems 
have decreased or increased ? 

Mrs. Lassauie. Well, now, I could not say about it in the schools. 
I can say that, of course, practically all of the children that we work 
with are these children who are problems. I think in that connection, 
perhaps, the staff that I am with was more prepared for integration 
than anyone because we are all used to working with children who 
cause trouble, and the troubles that colored children have are not very 
different from those that white children have in terms of attending 
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schools. They come from deprived homes; they have alcoholic par- 
ents, and all of those factors, and that occurs in both races. 

But I think that you only have to look at our relief and welfare 
rolls to realize that there are more of them colored who fall into that 
group than are white. 

Mr. Gerper. You havea great many on the relief rolls? 

Mrs. Lassauux. Well, many of the children that we work with, their 
parents are on relief or their mothers are. 

I think that would be natural—a natural correlation. Of course, 
our Department sends children to court for truancy, and we take par- 
ents before the judge for defiance or neglect. 

Mr. Gerser. Did I see here not long ago in a newspaper article where 
the relief rolls were going to be investigated by some committee of the 
District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Lassauix. I do not know. We have no direct relation other 
than to confer with the relief worker when we are working with a 
family. We also call them and discuss the family problems. We 
have to work with them if their children are not being supplied with 
shoes and we have to discuss family planning to see that those things 
are done. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Lassalle, of course, in your particular department 
as chief attendance officer, you are constantly investigating absentee- 
ism from the schools? 

Mrs. Lassate. Yes, sir. * 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find many or few cases of students who are 
absent from the schools and who are absent because of pregnancy ? 

Mrs. Lassauue. Yes; all of the excuses from school for children 
under 16 come to our department, and the pregnancy excuses are on 
a doctor’s certificate before they can be dropped from the schoolroom. 
So, all of those come to us—every girl who has that condition. That is 
part of our work in trying to persuade the parents to get the care for 
the children. 

Mr. Gerper. You were the chief attendance officer in division I 
prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Lassau.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And you are the chief attendance officer now in the 
combined school system ? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Iam 1 of 2. There is another supervisor. 

Mr. Grerser. There is a colored supervisor and a white supervisor; 
is that it ? 

Mrs. LassatiE. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find the number of pregnancies now more or 
less than you did prior to integration ? 

Mrs. LassaLur. Well, there are a great many more. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find many out of school for any other health 
reasons? Do you find any venereal diseases? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Ordinarily that no longer is listed—I mean at one 
time it was. Usually those children are given treatment, but that does 
not come to us as a doctor’s record. 

Mr. Gerser. They are not listed any more? 

Mrs. Lassatie. No; they are treated with a new treatment which is 
more prompt, I believe. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Lassalle, is there anything else you would like to 
tell the committee ? 
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Mrs. Lassaux.- Well, I would like to say one thing: I think that I 
noticed the first day I believe in testimony that there was some discus- 
sion of costs of education in the District of Columbia, and I think that 
in working with these children—and many of these children are the 
ones that you have heard described as low in their achievements and 
unable to get along and as belligerents in school—I think we should 
spend more money to educate them. I think if we do not pay the 
money now for classes to train these children correctly for a better 
life, we are going to have a staggering relief roll and a staggering 
public-health expense. : 

Mr. Gerser. We are not objecting to spending money for education, 
Mrs. Lassalle. 

Mrs. Lassatie. So, I do hope you gentlemen will take that into 
consideration when listening to what I have to say. I think it is very 
important. These children do need education badly. 

Mr. Gerser. Anything else? 

Mrs. Lassate. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you very much for coming, Mrs. Lassalle. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. WituraMs. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed ? 

Mr. Davis. Surely. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I for one agree with you completely that whatever 
is required in the way of money to educate our children adequately 
certainly should be spent. Of course, this committee has no jurisdic- 


tion over the appropriations for the school system of the District 
of Columbia. 


Mrs. Lassaue. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We do have an investigative power, and authority, 
however, to look into the administration of the schools. Possibly, 
that would have some relationship to the manner in which the money 
is being spent, and whether the residents of the District are getting 


a dollar’s worth of schooling, or education, for the dollars that they 
spend. 


Mrs. Lassauie. Yes. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. However, I was somewhat interested in the state- 
ment that you made to the effect that last year children who were 
desiring to transfer from one school to another were required to submit 
psychiatric reports at the time of their application. 


Mrs. LassaLtze. That was toward the end of the year, so parents 
said. 


Mr. Wiuu1ams. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Lassatie. That is what we were told. 

Mr. Wiut1ams. Did that apply to the colored children seeking trans- 
fers as well as the white ? 

Mrs. Lassatiz. I do not know; I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Wititams. In your work have you had occasion to observe 
the impact of ones becoming a member of the small minority in the 
school, and what effect that might have upon a child, whether he was 
white or colored ? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Well, I think that integration has been hard on 
children of both races. I think that some of the children who were 
sent to—white children—schools in which there was not a single white 
person on the faculty and the great majority of the children were 
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‘colored, I think they had an adjustment to make that very few adults 
could make. 

I think some of them did make the adjustment so far as I can tell. 
Others were very unhappy and I think in a like manner many of the 
colored children who went to white schools and found themselves un- 
able to compete were very unhappy, and I think some of the bad con- 
duct you gentlemen have heard described came out of that frustra- 
tion of being where they thought they were doing well educationally 
and they found they were not. 

In that connection I might say we have taken to court some of 
these children that I felt really should not have gone, and I will tell 
you about one such case. May I go ahead? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mrs. Lassauiz. Last year I had a little boy in for a conference be- 
fore going to court. Before they go to court they come to see me with 
their parents and we discuss the problem. This boy was almost 15. 
I started talking with him and he said that he was in the fifth grade. 
I looked up the permanent record card for him, and this was the fifth 
year that he was in the fifth grade. This little boy was not one of 
those who had been promoted; he was the other kind. He had been 
kept back and he said he was not going to school because he was tired 
of school, and I could not blame him. 

We were unable to get this child adjusted, even though we did find 
another placement for him. We had to go ahead to court with him 
as a truancy case, and he was sent to the institution at Cedar Knolls, 
I believe. I do not think that that boy really was guilty, shall we say, 
of truancy, because I do not think he was properly placed in his school, 
or had not been for a long time. 

Another case I had involved a girl of almost 16 who was in high 
school. She came into my office because she would not go to school, 
and she said to me “I will not go because I do not know one thing 
that the teacher is talking about.” 

When I talked with her, I felt she must have been in about the third 
grade, but we had no placement for her; she could not go back. She 
had graduated from junior high school and there was no class for her 
in senior high school, and she would not go back and no one would 
employ her. She had nothing to offer an employer, and to be truth- 
ful, we just kind of let her look for a job until she got to be 16. I 
could not see that that girl should be sent to court on a truancy com- 
plaint. Now, that is why I feel so strongly about the provision of 
education for these children, and training. They could not get jobs. 
We issue permits in our office, and there are many more white children 
who get jobs and I think it is because the colored children are not 
prepared to get them, and the employers do not want them because 
they are not prepared. 

We do have to do something to get them ready to take their part. 
~ Mr. Witui4Ms. Mrs. Lassalle, do you have any suggestions that you 
would like to relate to the committee with respect to what you think 
might be done in the way of improving the efficiency of the District 
schools, or in raising the level of achievement among the children? 

Mrs. LaAssAap. Well, I think the first thing would be to provide 
‘classes for these children on their own level so that the capable children 
could progress. They should not be deprived or held back by the 
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other children who are unable to go along, and with our law, or unless 
our law is changed, these children have to stay in school until they are 
16. 

Of course, many of them will stay later. Education, to me, is the 
answer, and that is why I am in the attendance department, and I 
believe in it so strongly. 

Mr. Wiutams. In that regard, and specifically as to a possible 
change in the law, do you feel that the law should be made a bit more 
flexible, so as to grant your office or the school administrators a little 
bit of additional authority in dealing with these problem cases, as 
far as those you have related to us are concerned ? 

Mrs. Lassattz. Well, actually, the ones that are truancies we do 
have the right to establish truancy before the court. 

Mr. WititaAMs. You have distinguished between truancy and what 
might be referred to as a problem or an extreme difficulty. 

Mrs. LassAttx. And parental indifference. Actually, under the 
existing law, there is no way to excuse a child from school in the Dis- 
trict unless he is certified by a doctor as being physically incapable 
or as being mentally retarded too much for an education. That means 
that the problem child must be handled in some other way. I think 
that until we have special schools for problem children or some means 
of handling them—perhaps we might have, as other cities have, a revi- 
sion of our law by permitting the expulsion of serious problems by go- 
ing through some formality and not just a willy-nilly exclusion of chil- 
dren who misbehave, but a very carefully worked out procedure for 
handling serious discipline problems. 

Mr. Witurams. I think you have raised a point that this committee 
might well go into later, and I am very grateful to you for your 
suggestion. 

Mrs. Lassatiz. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have many children who leave the school sys- 
tem because of mental retardation ? 

Mrs. Lassatix. I-could not give you any figures on that. I think 
they are pretty much what the national figures are; I forget. I have 
read them in the paper. You see, we have really nothing to do with 
them. They just appear on our record as being permanently excluded 
from school. 

Mr. Gerper. That is one of the few exceptions? 

Mrs. Lassatte. Yes; mental or physical health. They are really 
the only excuses. 

Mr. Gerver. They are really the only excuses ? 

Mrs. Lassatie. Yes; unless a child is 14 and you get him a job and 
he has completed the eighth grade, and, you see, that leaves out a lot 
of the problem children because they have not finished the eighth 
grade, 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you for coming, Mrs. Lassalle. 

Mrs. Lassatue. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your testimony. 

The committee will now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. of the following day, Wednesday, September 26, 1956.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommitree To Investigate Pusric-ScHoon 
STANDARDS AND CONDITIONS, AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY IN THE District or CoLUMBIA 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE Disrricr oF CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Members present: Hon. James C. Davis, of Georgia; Hon. John Bell 
Williams, of Mississippi, Hon. Woodrow W. Jones, of North Carolina. 
Also present: William Gerber, chief counsel; William N. McLeod, 
Jr., clerk; Leonard Hilder, staff member ; H. M. Roland, staff member ; 
George McGown, staff member. 
Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 
Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Beall. Will you please state your name. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MIRIAM BEALL, TEACHER, ROOSEVELT HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Beaty. Miriam Beall. 

Mr. Gerser. Where do you live, Mrs. Beall ? 

Mrs. Beatz. In Silver Spring, Md 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mrs. Breaux. Iam a teacher at the Roosevelt High School. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been teaching there how long ? 

Mrs. Brat. For 10 years. 

Mr. Grerser. Mrs. Beall, on last Friday your principal testified here, 
Mrs. Wells, and she was the subject of considerable criticism in the 
newspapers by one of the colored members of the Board of Education, 
Mr. Williams. 

Mrs. Bratt. Mr. Gerber, could I be allowed to make a statement 
about that at this time ? 

Mr. Grerper. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Breaux. I made a few notes. This is relative to the criticism 


directed at Mrs. Wells, the principal at Theodore Roosevelt High 
School. 


Asa vou member for 10 years at Roosevelt and a section teacher, 


am alarmed at this situation that has arisen. 

The children in my home-room section brought clippings from the 
paper showing where this Board member, Mr. Wesley Williams, had 
accused Mrs. Wells of impeding education. These items were dis- 
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cussed in the section, and as they were discussed the children themselves 
remarked that they were lies. 

Mr. Gerser. That they were what? 

Mrs. Beatu. That they were lies. I would like to interject we did 
not discuss all the items, but the first two the children had firsthand 
knowledge of themselves. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Beall, I am sorry I was talking to Mr. Williams 
and I did not hear what meeting this was you referred to. 

Mrs. Beaty. In my home-room section yesterday morning the chil- 
dren brought the clippings from the paper to the school. 

Mr. Davis. Yesterday morning ? 

Mrs. Breatu. Yes, Tuesday. 

Mr. Gerser. The clippings stating what ? 

Mrs. Beaty. That Mr. Williams had accused Mrs. Wells of imped- 
ing education. 

From my viewpoint it poses a real problem how we can teach chil- 
dren to be honest and trustworthy when a member of the Board of 
Education makes statements we know to be utterly false. 

Mr. Gerser. May I ask you this question, please, madam? Has the 
publicity that has been in the papers with reference to Mrs. Wells, 
and the statements made by the School Board member about Mrs. 
Wells, caused you to be reluctant in what you may say this morning? 

Mrs. Bratt. No. I will say I am very glad to be called, and can 
say in addition the faculty as a whole is writing letters to Dr. Corning 
and every member of the Board of Education in support of Mrs. Wells 
and the wonderful job she is doing as administrator of the Roosevelt 
High School. 

Mr. Grerser. Approximately how many students did you have over 
there last year ? 

Mrs. Brau. I do not handle that attendance, but I would say around 
900. 

a Gunnen. What was the percentage of white and colored in the 
Schoo! ¢ 

Mrs. Bratu. I do not have those figures at all. 

Mr.Davis. I would like to ask Mrs. Beall a question right there. 
Mrs. Beall, with reference to giving the facts regarding the operation 
of schools here in the District of Columbia, what is the attitude of the 
teachers so far as you understand it—is it one of trying to conceal any 
fact Ss, or are they willing for the facts, whatever they may be, to come 
out ¢ 

Mrs. Brau. The teachers are glad for the facts to be made public. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Beall, what subject did you teach last year? 

Mrs. Braty. Last year I taught in two fields, English and home 
economics. 

Mr. Gerser. How many children did you teach, approximately ? 

Mrs. Brauu. For a week, approximately 165 students. 

Mr. Gerser. How were they divided; approximately how many 
white and how many colored ? 

Mrs. Bratu. Again, we did not keep any records by race. In my 
senior classes there were more white than colored, and in my sophomore 
classes there were more colored than white. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the average colored student on a level 
with the average white student in achievement ? 
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Mrs. Beart. No. We made a failure report at the end of the 
semester, and in my failure report I had twice as many colored as 
white. 

Mr. Gerser. How do your failures now compare with prior to inte- 
gration ? 

Mrs. Bratu. They are much higher. 

Mr. Gerper. Much higher? 

Mrs. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. You are teaching in a high school ? 

Mrs. Brau. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find in your classes, Mrs. Beall, any students 
who are on very low reading levels? 

Mrs. Beatz. Well, I can say this, that I do not personally find them 
because I do not teach them, but we have 165 students in our school at 
this time who cannot read or do arithmetic above the fifth grade. 

Mr. Gerser. And this is a high school ? 

Mrs. Brat. This is a high school. They have been sent to us and 
we feel they do not belong to us, but we are doing our best to accom- 
modate them. 

Mr. Gerper. You say in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, your 
students 

Mrs. Beaty. I am speaking of the 10th grade only, of the 165 stu- 
dents who have come to us from junior high school. 

Mr. Gerser. They read on a fifth-grade level ? 

Mrs. Beaty. Or lower; some as low as second or third grade. 

Mr. Gerser. The high school you teach in is on the 10th-, 11th-, and 
12th-grade level ? 

Mrs. Brat. Yes. 

Mr. Grrser. And the junior high school is on the seventh-, eighth-, 
and ninth-grade level? 

Mrs. Brauu. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. And you say you have 165 who read on a level below 
the junior-high-school level ? 

Mrs. Bratt. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. The question I would like to ask you is this: How 
can a student in high school that is on a 5th-grade level in reading— 
you say some are on a 2d- and 3d-grade level—but how can a student 
in high school that is on a 5th grade reading level read in the 10th, 
llth, or 12th grade? 

Mrs. Brat. I do not teach any of them, but a faculty member 
adjoining my room does and I have spoken to him, and he says they 
have ordered special books and special materials to teach these people. 

I would like to point out that every teacher who takes the examina- 
tion in the District takes it for a certain level, and now every teacher 
in a senior high school—there are a few of the older teachers who 
have been there a long time who may not have a master’s degree, but 
now you have to have a master’s degree to teach in a senior high 
school and a bachelor’s degree to teach in a junior high school. Some 
junior high school teachers have taken a course in senior high school 
teaching, but very few teachers have come from grade to senior high. 
The majority of teachers on senior high level have had training to 
teach high school on a junior or senior high school level and have 
never had training to teach on an elementary-school level. 
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You might say, why do they not go to school and take those courses. 
They are given 30 hours’ credit and an advance in salary, but you 
cannot earn while you are attaining that 30-hour credit. So you 
cannot take your time and money and go back to a college or teachers’ 
training school and take courses to enhance your salary. 

Mr. Grerser. Are there any elementary teachers being paid higher 
salaries than high-school teachers? 

Mrs. Brau. Not that I know of; no. 

Mr. Gerser. The children that came over to you from the junior 
high schools, how were they graded ? 

Mrs. Beaty. I did not have the sectioning of that, the counselor and 
principal did that, but I understand a committee of the junior high 
school who sent the children to the senior high school selected the 
children on the basis of achievement and I. Q. and recommended the 
courses they should take in the high school. 

Mr. Gerser. Are children on a fifth-grade level in reading able 
to do the work prescribed for those courses in the senior high school? 

Mrs. Brat. The teachers of the junior high allocated the children, 
and the teachers of the senior high school reviewed it. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Beall, in view of that fact, is it necessary that 
the teachers give a lot of time to these retarded students ? 

Mrs. Bratt. They need a great deal of individual help. 

Mr. Grrser. Does that help or harm advancement of the education 
of the bright white students, or of the bright colored students, as far 
as that is concerned ? 

Mrs. Brat. Since we are set up for the bright students to be in 
the honor or the college preparatory track, it does not hinder them. 
It is my understanding that in all academic subjects they are kept 
separate, but not in physical ed, art, and music. 

Mr. Gereer. This four-track system was initiated this year? 

Mrs. BEAL. Yes. 

Mr. Grrser. How did the students fare last year when they did 
not have the four tracks? 

Mrs. Beaux. Last year those students were behavior problems and 
failed miserably. 

Mr. Gerper. They failed miserably? 

Mrs. Beaux. Yes. In fact, I had two in a boys’ nutrition class, and 
when we filled out the TB cards, I took a boy from the front row and 
showed him how I wanted the cards filled out. The name was Roland. 
They copied the name on the board instead of their own name. They 
were not able to translate my meaning that they should put their own 
name. I got three cards with the same name. A teacher told me she 
could never put John Doe on the board to show how she wanted some- 
— filled out, because she would always get 25 or 30 John Doe cards 

ack. 

Mr. Gerser. How is the problem of tardiness and absenteeism now 
—. to prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Beaty. We have always maintained at the Roosevelt High 


School a very top rating. The schools are rated according to tardi- 
ness and attendance and we were rated as having the least tardiness 
and absenteeism, and after integration we fell below that rating. At 
one time we were far down in tardiness. The teachers worked very 
hard at it and we came back to fourth place. On the attendance, also, 
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we worked very hard on that, but we have had a great deal of difficulty 
on regular attendance. 

Mr. Gerber. Have you, since integration, encountered very many 
disciplinary problems you did not have before integration? 

Mrs. Beaty, I would like to say this, and again refer to Mrs. Wells. 
She has a man and a woman assistant principal, and they have taken 
care of disciplinary problems. Mrs. Wells’ office and the office of her 
two assistant principals take care of disciplinary problems. The 
teachers are not harassed with the problem of discipline, because they 
know that problem can be sent to the office and will be dealt with in 
such a way that the problem usually does not recur. Mrs. Wells has 
done this particularly to leave the teachers free to teach, which is the 
primary reason they are there, and to have the classroom set up in 
such a manner that it is conducive to good learning situations. So the 
teachers in this particular school have been greatly relieved of disci- 
ylinary problems because of the strong administrative staff there, with 
Mrs. Wells in charge. 

Mr. Gerper. Has she had many disciplinary problems to deal with? 

Mrs. Bratt. She has told us she had so many disciplinary problems 
to deal with she could not tell us how many. They have quadrupled 
since integration. She made that statement in a faculty meeting, that 
the problems are four times as many. 

Mr. Gerser. Have those problems affected her ability to fulfill her 
duties as principal ? 

Mrs. Brau. She has done a praiseworthy job in seeing the school 
run on a smooth basis so that the teachers are not pulled out of classes 
when the parents come in to complain. We have had colored parents 
come in and complain about white teachers, and we have had white 
parents come in and complain about colored teachers, and in every case 
Mrs. Wells has kept the teachers in the classroom, where they belong, 
and has handled the problem herself. ; 

Mr. Gerser. Has she had the reputation of maintaining a school of 
high standards? 

Mrs. Beaty. Yes. In June we had the largest number of scholar- 
ship students of any school in the city of Washington. We had 18, 
I believe, who received scholarships, and 2 who received the national 
scholarship award. Only 2 national scholarships were awarded to 
the District of Columbia, and the 2 were awarded to students in our 
school. We felt we had a high scholastic achievement. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you noticed since integration the use of much 
obscene language in your school ? 

Mrs. Breauu. Yes. For the first time in my teaching career I have 
heard obscene language in the halls and have seen it written on posters 
inmy room. I have had to remove the posters and have had to have 
the custodians help me remove the obscene words from the walls. In 
the girls’ room I have seen it, and the custodians have reported seeing 
it in the boys’ room. 

Mr. Gerper. Have you had absenteeism because of pregnancies? 

Mrs. Beart. Yes. Iam notin position tosay how many. Iknowa 
good many girls have withdrawn for that reason, but I will say wher- 
ever one that is kept secret, to protect the girl. It is not even put 
on her withdrawal aco But we know of those instances. 

Mr. Grerser. How do those cases compare to prior to integration? 

Mrs. Beaty. A much higher rate since integration. 
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Mr. Gerser. A much higher rate since integration ? 

Mrs. Beau. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you been able, Mrs. Beall, to continue social 
functions in the school since integration ? 

Mrs. Bratt. We have not. rs. Wells met with the parents and 
these things were discussed. She has a board of the Home and School 
Association, and all people felt it would be impossible, because of the 
incidents which had happened, to have social functions. We do not 
have dancing, dramatics, or operettas. We do have social functions, 
under the supervision and guidance of the teachers, from 3 to 4 or a 
similar time when the teacher is in charge, but we do not have the 
functions in the evening. 

Mr. Gerser. Since integration, have you seen any difference in 
stealing over there? 

Mrs. Beaux. Yes. In fact, the former assistant principal, Miss 
Stewart, informed the teachers that stealing had become so bad that 
we were not to report any more stealing to her. The students were 
to be instructed—this was especially the girls I was responsible for— 
they were to be instructed that they were to be responsible for their 
own things; that they would be locked in cupboards and be released 
when the bell rang. The office of the assistant principal could not 
handle the large number of complaints. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the white students over there are bring- 
ing the colored students up to their level, or do you think the colored 
are bringing the whites down to their level ? 

Mrs. Brau. I believe—this goes back to Mr. Williams’ accusation 
of Mrs. Wells, that the cafeteria was ordered segregated in the seating 
arrangement, which is utterly untrue. You will find that where the 
children are allowed to sit where they want to, white children will sit 
together and colored children will sit together. 

{r.Grrper. You mean automatically ? 

Mrs. Bratz. Yes. And to go back to your question, the one does 
not influence the other. I feel that way. 

Mr. Grerser. Mrs. Beall, do you feel, or do you not feel, that inte- 
Soe be the school system moved along a little too fast in the 

istrict ? 

Mrs. Brati. Yes; I feel it did move along a little too fast. To give 

ou an illustration, in 1954 certain students were allowed to come in, 
in our particular case from Cardoza to Roosevelt, and those students 
that were transferred 

Mr. Gerser. Cardoza is a colored school ? 

Mrs. Beaty. Cardoza is a colored school at 13th and Clifton. There 
was not a large number of students that came, but the ones who came 
were, I believe—I have no records on this, but from the ones I became 
acquainted with, I believe former division 2 sent their worst discipli- 
nary problems, their misfits, students they wanted to get rid of, and 
in that group, in one class I had in child care, which had been a class 
of white girls and then I got this one Negro girl in the class, and she 
had not been there very long until she announced publicly in the 
class that she was an unwed mother. That shocked all the white girls 
in the class. To have something like that happen was unfortunate. 
Apparently the colored girl did not attach any stigma to her state- 
ment and the white girls did, and to mix the groups without prepara- 
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tion, I feel was wrong. I feel personally the groundwork was not 
laid and it was done much too quickly. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the integrated system of schools in the 
District of Columbia is one that can successfully be used as a model 
in the communities that have not yet integrated ? 

Mrs. Bratt. No. I would not suggest this as a model. 

Mr. Gerper. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I have no questions to ask Mrs. Beall, but I do 
want to express my personal appreciation to you for the courage you 
have shown in giving these facts to the committee in spite of the 
attempts on the part of certain school board members to intimidate 
teachers, and in spite of the pressures of certain outside organizations. 

Mrs. Beautt. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I have no questions, but I would like to compliment 
the lady on a very forthright statement. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to join my colleagues on this committee in 
commending you for the forthright manner in which you have come 
and given the facts regarding the operation of Roosevelt High 
School. I, for one, can see no ieieduan to be gained by keeping con- 
ditions secret. If conditions exist which need correction, they can 
be best corrected if the conditions are brought out and recognized 
and dealt with as facts. Certainly I can see no advantage to be gained 
by keeping them secret. Your attitude has been that whatever faults 
exist should be recognized and dealt with according to the best of your 
ability, and I think that is the way to treat these problems, and I want 
to join my colleagues in commending you and Mrs. Wells and other 
teachers in the Washington school system who have come here and 
given the facts as you know them to be. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Breaux. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Nelson. Will you state your name, please ma’am. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARJORY W. NELSON, TEACHER, McFARLAND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mrs. Netson. Marjory W. Nelson. 

Mr. Gerser. Where do you live, Mrs. Nelson ? 

Mrs. Netson. 5511 30th Street NW., here in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gerser You have lived in Washington how long? 

Mrs. Netson. Four years. My husband is here going through 
law school. We are natives of Utah. 

Mr. Gerper. You are a native of what State ? 

Mrs. Netson Utah. 

Mr. Geprer. You say your husband is going to law school here and 
you accompanied him here ? 

Mrs. Netson. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerper. And you are teaching and have been teaching in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Netson. I began teaching upon arrival in Washington, D.C. I 
have had one child, and at present am out at maternity leave expecting 
another. So I have taught school a total of 214 year in the system. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you teach in the schools prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Netson. One year. 
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Mr. Gerser. And you taught subsequent to integration ? 

Mrs. Netson. That is correct. 

Mr. Gereer. Mrs. Nelson, did you tell us what school you were 
teaching in? 

Mrs. Newson. McFarland Junior High. 

Mr. GerBer. Will you tell us, Mrs. Nelson, whether you encountered 
a disciplinary problem after integration that you did not have prior 
to integration ? 

Mrs. Netson. I very definitely did. I would like to make a state- 
ment concerning this. Before integration our schools enrollment had 
dropped considerably to what it had been at one time, I understand. 
A home economics teacher, as I am, is usually assigned a section. I 
did not have a section prior to integration, but I did after integration. 
My greatest disciplinary problems were with my section. Of the 
sections in the school, I had one of the more difficult. 

Mr. GersBer. What was the percentage of white and colored that 
you taught? 

Mrs. Netson: I would say about 50-50. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the colored students respect you as a teacher ? 

Mrs. Newson. I believe so; I felt they did. 

Mr. Gerser. You felt that they did. Did you ever hear any obscene 
or profane language in your room? 

Mrs. Netson. I did. 

Mr. Gerser. Was any ever directed at you? 

Mrs. Netson. Some was directed to antagonize me, but not directly 
tome asa person. I would like to bring some rather shocking things— 
at least they were terribly shocking to me, such as obscene language 
written on the walls and even scratched into the doorplate of my door 
so that it could not be removed; the doorplate would have to be re- 
moved. It was of metal. I have removed such things from the board | 
in my room. At all times I was not in control of the room. Other 
teachers taught in the room when I was out, and there were times 
that went on when I was not in charge and when I came back I found 
it there. 

Mr. GerBer. You say some of this language was written where it 
could not be erased ? 

Mrs. Netson. That is correct, on the metal plate of the door. They 
had taken some sort of sharp instrument and dug into the metal so 
that it could not be erased. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the language pertain to sex? 

Mrs. Netson. Ve definitely. 

Mr. Gerser. I will not ask you to tell the committee what it was; 
you have told us. Were you able to remove it? 

Mrs. Netson. To my knowledge; no. I have tried many times my- 
self and could not. The janitors have tried. I reported it to the 
principal. I have not been back this year, but to my knowledge they 
were planning to replace the plate. 

‘Mr. Gerser. In other words, the person who placed it there intended 
it to stay there and not be obliterated ? 

* Mrs. Netson. I am sure that is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any sex problems over there, Mrs. Nelson! 

Mrs. Netson. I surely did. Again a very shocking thing to me, 
I found one particular girl, a colored girl we were having a great 
deal of difficulty with in every class she went to throughout the school 
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system. She was in my section. I did not teach the child in home 
economics, which is the only subject I taught, but I had her in my 
section. Her whole situation was a broken home and marital rela- 
tionshipwise very, very low. She came to school with some wild stories 
I am not prepared to say were true or not, and some of the white 
girls would repeat to me things she had told them. I have never 
heard her tell these stories, but I know of no reason for the white 
girls to tell them to me if she had not told it to them. The things 
she had to say were very shocking to the white girls, and I think it 
is human nature that children of this age are very interested in sex 
and i go into corners and eat up sex stories. I thought it was very 
degrading. 

Mr. el Do you think it has a tendency to bring white girls 
to that level ? 

Mrs. Netson. I feel it does. 

Mr. Gerser. It is not very uplifting? 

Mrs. Nexson. Definitely not, to either white or colored. 

Mr. Gerrper. Have you observed, since integration, any obscene 
literature being passed out there in the school ? 

Mrs. Netson. Very definitely, especially in my section, and most 
usually from boys. I removed obscene literature weekly. I would 
find them with sex magazines and pamphlets, and it was a policy of 
our school these would be taken from them and sent to the office. 

Mr. Gener. Have you had any cases of indecent exposure of the 
erson 4 
; Mrs. Netson. For my own self, no, but I have heard other teachers 
tell of such cases in their classrooms. One of the children was a bo 
in my section, but I did not see him. In order for me to have a lunc 
period, a colored teacher relieved me for a half hour, and she reported 
to me on 2 or 3 occasions that a boy had exposed himself to her. 

Mr. Gerser. A colored boy ? 

Mrs. Netson. That is right. The boy was a colored boy and she 
was a colored teacher, and she said he had exposed himself so that 
she saw him and probably students in the class, also. 

Mr. Wixu1aMs. May I interrupt? When this teacher reported this 
had occurred in her presence, do you know whether or not she took 
the matter to the puncipel, and do you know what action followed, 
what disciplinary action ? 

Mrs. Nextson. I do not. I did not feel it my place to step in and 
take things out of her hands. There were other problems that were 
existing in connection with her handling of those children, and I felt 
it was my responsibility to do the best I could while I had the children, 
and for her to do the same when she had the children. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Do you know whether or not this young man con- 
tinued as a student in that school, notwithstanding ? 

Mrs. Netson. To my knowledge, at present he is still in the school. 

Mr. Wiuxirams. Thank you. 

Mrs. Netson. He was at the close of last year. 

_ Mr. Gerper. Did you, subsequent to integration, find any difference 
in the number of pregnancy cases from what you had prior to integra- 
tion ¢ 

Mrs. Netson. I would say “Yes,” but, again, as Mrs. Beall gave testi- 
mony to, this is something that is guarded, and even the faculty of the 
school are not made aware of it. 
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Mr. Gerser. Do not want to give that information out? 

Mrs. Nexson. That is right. The only way we happen onto this 
information is by children mentioning it or if we have a close connec- 
tion with the nurse of the school and she might mention it, but, to my 
knowledge of what I heard before and after integration, I would say 
there was an increase in pregnancies. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find very much stealing ? 

Mrs. Netson. Very definitely. In the field of home economics last 
year I had to require the children to bring parts of the sewing machine, 
their own parts, because those parts were being stolen from the 
machines so readily that we were not able to keep the machines in 
running order, so it was necessary for me to ask the children to just 
bring their own and use those parts while there and take them with 
them, and the next group would bring their own and do the same thing. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the colored to be on the same educational 
level with the white, on the average? 

Mrs. Netson. I am not prepared to say. One of my chief problems 
in the field of home economics is that we were definitely overloaded 
in our teaching situation. The teaching standards, I feel, went down, 
but whether or not it could be attributed to the colored child I couldn’t 
say. I think that definitely one of the big problems was that we were 
handling perhaps 25 in a class where we should have been handling 
no more than 16 or 18, because it threw 3 girls to a sewing machine 
rather than 2 girls, as we should have had. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find many students in your classes that were 
not reading well ? 

Mrs. Nerson. I am not prepared to make a statement on this be- 
cause I handle little reading and writing work. I teach clothing 
construction. 

Mr. Gerser. What has happened to the social activities over there? 

Mrs. Nextson. They have had to be cut out considerably. 

Mr. Gerser. Dances have been cut out ¢ 

Mrs. Netson. Yes, 

Mr. Grerser. Plays, dramatics ? 

Mrs. Netson. No; some of those things are still going on, but the 
first year I taught at McFarland we had a club schedule arranged once 
a week so that the periods of the day were shortened and the children 
were allowed to choose a club of their own choice. This club was 
supervised by a teacher and they met for, as I recall, about an hour 
and a half each week in this club situation. That was cut out. All 
of the school dances were cut out. I can’t recall anything else at this 
particular time. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Nelson, did you have any prejudices of any kind 
against integration prior to the time integration was invoked here in 
the public schools? 

Mrs. Netson. I surely did not. 

R — Gerser. You did not. Do you think they went about it right 
ere 

Mrs. Netson. No; I feel it would have been better handled to start 
at an elementary level and let it work its way in than to put some- 
thing in our lap really that I feel we were not prepared to take. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you remember whether there was any preparation 
made for it prior to the time the schools were integrated ? 

Mrs. Netson. In what way ? 
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Mr. Gerper. I mean were the teachers schooled in what the possi- 
bilities might be ? 

Mrs. Netson. Definitely not, at least not in the situation I was in. 

Mr. Gerper. I[ think that is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I have no questions, Mrs. Nelson, but may I repeat 
what I said to Mrs. Beall; that I personally admire you for the display 
of courage that you have shown in giving these candid facts to this 
committee. I congratulate you on your courage and the integrity you 
have shown to this committee. 

Mrs. Netson. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No questions except to thank you for the forthright 
statement. 

Mr. Davis. I join my colleagues in that. I have a question or two. 

You told Mr. Gerber of some shocking stories which one girl told to 
the other students in the class there. I do not want to add anything to 
this record which should not go in it, but were those stories of a nature 
you could tell the committee what they are? 

Mrs. Netson. They were concerning marital relationships and I do 
not feel that details would be applicable here. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Chairman, they are very vulgar. 

Mr. Davis. I just wanted to re and if they are too obscene to go 
in, that is all right. 

Mr. Wruu1ams. I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions. 

Mrs. Nelson, when these actions were called to the attention of the 
authorities, actions which were certainly not becoming to students in 
your school and which were breaches of discipline, do you know of 
any action that was ever taken by the principal ? 

Mrs. Netson. Yes. Let me make a statement concerning this par- 
ticular girl whom we were having such a terrific problem with. She 
was a child who was doing a lot of stealing; she should not have been 
in the public-school system, and it was the opinion of the assistant 
principal, who was working most closely with the girl, because she 
is the disciplinarian for the girls of the school, that a great deal of 
damage was done to other children in the school by leaving her in the 
situation so long, but eventually the child was taken from the home 
and the school and put in a welfare institution because of the home 
situation and the general lack of 

Mr. Witu1aMs. You taught division 1 schools? 

Mrs. Netson. Excuse me? 

Mr. Witu1ams. You taught previously in division 1 schools? 

Mrs. Netson. I am not sure which division McFarland is in, but 
Ihave taught at McFarland Junior High School all the years I taught 
in Washington. 

Mr. Witu1ams. How many years was it ? 

Mrs. Netson. Two anda half in sum total. 

Mr. Wixu1as. I am afraid you would not be qualified to answer 
the question I have. You did teach 1 year before integration ? 

Mrs. Netson. One year prior. The reason there is the 214-year 
total is I was out on maternity leave. 

_Mr. Wut1ams. Did you find that the rules of the school and dis- 
cipline in the school were being as rigidly enforced after integration 
as it had been before? 
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Mrs. Netson. There was certainly great effort being made. I whole- 
heartedly give my principal and the assistant principal in the situa- 
tion credit for doing everything within their power, but I have gone 
into that office at times when there were so many children waiting 
to be talked to that it just is utterly impossible to handle that many 
children. In fact, the assistant principal and principal time after 
time made appeals to us to do everything within our power to limit 
the number of people that we were sending down because they had 
such terrific numbers in the office that they simply could not handle 
them all. 

Mr. Wiuu1AMs. Did that situation prevail prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Netson. Definitely not. 

Mr. Winurams. Thank you. 

Mrs. Nexrson. Thank you very much. You are surely welcome. I 
appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you. We appreciate your coming. 

Is Dr. Regis Boyle here? State your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF DR. REGIS BOYLE, TEACHER, WOODROW WILSON 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. Borie. Dr. Regis Boyle. 

Mr. Gerser. Where do you live? 

Dr. Boyue. I live at 3026 Legation Street NW. 

Mr. Gerser. You have lived here in the District of Columbia for 
how long ? 

Dr. Borie. I ama native Washingtonian. 

Mr. Gerber. What is your business or profession at this time? 

Dr. Borie. I am a teacher at Woodrow Wilson High School and 
during the summer I teach at Catholic University. 

Mr. Gerber. How long have you been in this school system ¢ 

Dr. Bortz. Nineteen years. 

Mr. Gerser. You say you are now teaching at Woodrow Wilson 
High School ? 

Dr. Borie. Yes, lam. 

a wot Ganaes. When did you transfer to Woodrow Wilson High 
chool 

Dr. Bortz. I was transferred 1 year ago this September. 

Mr. Gerser. Prior to that time what school were you teaching in ? 

Dr. Borie. Eastern High School. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you remember the approximate population between 
white and colored at Eastern High School ? 

Dr. Borie. It would depend on whether you considered the enroll- 
ment in the junior high or in the high school. I was a teacher in the 
high school and I could speak only for my classes and I would say at 
that time approximately one-fifth to one-fourth of my classes, Eng- 
lish classes, were colored. 

Mr. Gerrser. The population in Eastern Junior High School was 
approximately what ¢ 

Dr. Boyer. I really am not in a position to give you accurate fig- 
ures. 

Mr. Grrser. Was it greater than it was in the senior high school ? 

Dr. Borie. Yes, it was. 
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Mr. Gerser. Do you like it better at Woodrow Wilson than you did 
at Eastern ? 

Dr. Bortz. I had taught at Eastern for 18 years prior to my going 
to Woodrow Wilson and I had really been very happy at Eastern High 
School and I enjoy it, too, at Woodrow Wilson very much. I am 
very content there. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Boyle, how did you find the disciplinary problem 
over at Eastern when you were there ? 

Dr. Boyzz. So far as my classroom was concerned I was able to 
manage the group without any problem at all. ‘ 

Mr. Gerser. Was there any problem in the school as a whole? 

Dr. Bortz. Yes, there were many problems. 

Mr. Gerser. Many problems. What did they consist of, Dr. Boyle? 

Dr. Boyte. Well, some of the other witnesses have testified to that. 
There were sexual problems, their language, unruliness, threats, and 
that type. 

Mr. Gerser. Any serious fights of any kind? Did anybody get 
stabbed there while you were there ? 

Dr. Boyte. Yes, that is on the record. 

Mr. Gerser. Was it a serious case? 

Dr. Bortz. The police were called and an ambulance and the student 
was removed in an ambulance. 
ms, Gerser. Did the police come there many times after integra- 
tion ¢ 

Dr. Borie. The police were there, yes, a number of police. 

Mr. Gerser. A number of police. Did you encounter very much 
obscene language over there? 

Dr. Boyte. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the problem with reference to stealing? 
Was there any stealing over there? 

Dr. Bortz. The chief difficulty that I had in my classes was teach- 
ing and having the students keep a notebook because there was a lot 
of pilfering of notebooks and it was rather difficult to teach and have 
students do work in notebooks that you wanted them to maintain for 
record for review. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find that the white girls over there were being 
molested in any way ? 

Dr. Borie. There were several instances within my knowledge, yes. 
One of a girl who was one of my students who was attacked on her way 
home from school by colored girls. She was waiting for a bus, 
some blocks from school. I know that happened because she showed 
me the bump on her head and I felt it an she was an honor student 
and I felt sls was telling me the truth and afterward the details of 
the attack were uncovered. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find it to be the rule over there that colored 
boys touched white girls ? 

Dr. Bortz. I can’t say that I have personal evidence of that. 

_ Mr. Gerser. Did you tell us when you were here, Doctor, that there 
in a paper or something published there called the Easterner / 

Dr. Bortz. Yes. 

_ Mr. Gerser. And that the Easterner had an editorial one time after 
integration with the heading “Hands Off.” 

Dr. Bortz. Yes. That did not necessarily mean white girls were 
being touched by colored boys but we felt that the girls were being 
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manhandled in the corridors in a way that was not uplifting and it 
was the policy of the newspaper to do what we could to smooth the 
tensions resulting from integration in our building and in the com- 
munity. So we ran a series of box editorials in each issue of the 
paper and that was the topic of one editorial. 

Mr. Davis. What was the reason for that editorial? You said 
they were handled in a manner that was not uplifting. Tell us about 
it. 

Dr. Borie. We had a survey in our building of every student. We 
handed out a mimeographed questionnaire asking what the student— 
it was unsigned and returned—what the students felt were the prob- 
lems they were facing as a result of integration. The paper wanted 
to do something constructive concerning these problems. In each 
issue we took what we thought was one of the major problems, the 
10 major problems during the year. 

Mr. Davis. What was involved in that problem ? 

Dr. Bortz. That was the particular—that particular issue dealt 
with boys who were manhandling, shall we say. 

Mr. Davis. How did they manhandle ? 

Dr. Borie. Well, they were touching certain parts, certain areas 
that one wouldn’t expect to be touched in public. 

Mr. Davis. Was it an obscene handling? Was it vulgar, lewd, or 
give some better indication, please. Was it suggestive / 

Dr. Boye. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Davis. What portions of the body were they touching, if you 
can tell us that ? 

Dr. Bortz. I prefer to let you use your own imagination. 

Mr. Davis. You may have your witness. 

Mr. Grrser. Dr. Boyle, did you find that the colored students you 
had there were capable of keeping up academically with the white 
students ? 

Dr. Bortz. Some that I had, yes, and some weren’t. 

Mr. Gunsee. How did you find the I. Q.’s of the colored who came 
to you? 

Dr. Bortz. Some were average with the average of the school and 
others were much lower. 

Mr. Gerser. Much lower? 

Dr. Borie. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Could you understand the speech of the colored ? 

Mr. Borie. The chief problem that I had in my English classes 
concerned speech patterns, chiefly verbs, and that did offer some diffi- 
culty, those verbs did. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have many in your class that were not on your 
10th, 11th, or 12th grade reading level ¢ 

Dr. Boye. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Gerser. What level were they on? 

Dr. Bortz. I am not prepared to say exactly what level they were 
on because, you see, the percentage was not great at that time of the 
number of students and there were difficulties in reading. The classes 
were graded and there were difficulties in both the white students and 
the colored students there, some of them. 

Mr. Gerper. You were there the first year but not the second year ! 

Dr. Borte. I was not. 
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me Gerser. At Woodrow Wilson how many colored did you have 
there 

Dr. Bortz. We had two last year. 

Mr. Gerser. Just had two in the whole school ? 

Dr. Bortz. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. You did not teach last year at Eastern and you do not 
know the conditions there last year ? 

Dr. Bortz. No. 

Mr. Gerber. You are speaking of the first year of integration? 

Dr. Borie. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions? 

Mr. Jones. You are over at Woodrow Wilson High School this 
year ¢ 
” Dr. Bortz. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. How many colored do you have this year? 

Dr. Bortz. I believe we have just two, but I couldn’t give that as 
a definite answer. 

I might add that I have been accustomed, I have taught colored 
for about 10 years now. I give a high-school workshop at Catholic 
University in the summer and I also give graduate courses to teachers, 
so I was not unfamiliar with teaching the colored. 

Mr. Jones. How are the school standards at Woodrow Wilson High 
School holding up? Are they as high as they were a few years ago? 

Dr. Bortz. From what I am told, I have been there just 1 year, 
but from what I am told they are and from the results of the competi- 
tions in which our students enter I could gage that certainly it is 
considered a very good college preparatory school. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any serious disciplinary problems there? 

Dr. Bortz. I have never had any serious disciplinary problems in 
my classes. I would say “No.” 

Mr. Jones, That is all. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Dr. Boyle, for coming. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss rie Moore. State your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF MISS MARGARET MOORE, PRINCIPAL, H. D. COOKE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Miss Moore. I am Margaret Moore. 

Mr. Grrser. Where do you live, Miss Moore? 

Miss Moors. 3243 Chestnut NW. 

Mr. Gerper. You have lived in the District of Columbia how long? 

Miss Moore. Ever since I was born except for 1 year in California. 

Mr. Grrser. What is your business or profession ? 

Miss Moore. I am principal of the H. D. Cooke Elementary School. 

Mr. Gerser, You have been principal there how long? 
_ Miss Moore. This is my fourth year there. I have been a principal 
in the city since February 1937. 

Mr. Grerser. How long have you been in the school system ? 

Miss Moore. Since 1914. 

Mr. Gerper. Since 1914. Miss Moore, you have been reading the 
newspapers about this proceeding; have you not? 

Miss Moors. I have 
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Mr. Gerser. Do you feel that anything has appeared in the papers 
that would make you somewhat reluctant to testify as to, conditions 
over there? 

Miss Moore. I believe not. I believe that both the members of this 
committee and the Franklin administration staff will uphold any- 
thing that an officer says with as much fact as she can possibly state. 

Mr. Gerser. I think this committee has assured Mrs. Wells and 
others of that fact, that this committee will stand behind all of the 
teachers that come here and testify and relate the facts. That is all 
we want, just the facts. 

Miss Moore, what was your population last year at H. D. Cooke 
Elementary School ? 

Miss Moore. It ranged from the high mark of about 765 and in 
June we had dropped to around 703. 

Mr. Gerser. Approximately what was the white and colored 
population ? 

Miss Moore. The last official count was made in October when, if I 
remember the figures correctly, it was 53.9 colored and 46.1 white. 

Mr. Gerser. What is it this year? 

Miss Moore. I would say, which again is unofficial, that it ap- 
proximately is between 66 and 70 percent, at least, colored. 

Mr. Gerper. Sixty-six 

Miss Moore. In other words, as I have gone around in the class- 
rooms I have tried to estimate myself just how the proportion ran 
and it goes from almost a half in 1 or 2 classes to a fourth in a number 
of others, so that I would judge that, perhaps. I am counting the 
white students because they were easier to count. As I say, it was 
quite unofficial. It was purely for my own satisfaction to see what 
the trend in my community was, not because of any feeling that I had 
other than trying to do the best for the community. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find the white people, a great many of the 
white people in your school district moving out of the District ? 

Miss Moore. Yes; we had 129 students transfer from H. D. Cooke 
School between June—they had either already moved and were staying 
until the end of the year—until the present time. I did not have 
time to go back and see just how many of those moved into Maryland 
and Virginia nor how many of them were into decidedly white areas 
so that I could not tell you—some of them I know simply transferred 
because I am in a transient area anyway. 

Mr. Gerper. Miss Moore, have you found teaching to be any more 
difficult after integration than it was before integration ? 

Miss Moore. Decidedly more. However, I want it understood 
clearly that it is the white child who is just as much upset and giving 
just as much trouble as the colored child and I think part of the 
difficulty is that, it isn’t too widespread, but the children who do cause 
the trouble take up so much time of the teacher and so much of her 
energy that she is not able to really see as many of the nice children 
as are left in the school and I must say I am speaking from the heart 
because that is true of the principals. I have so many problems and 
yet when I honestly break it down to the number of children I have 
in the building, I realize I am allowing myself to have my time ab- 
sorbed by the problems and not getting to do the type of supervisory 
and helpful work I should be doing with teachers for the good of all. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have that sort of situation prior to integration ? 
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Miss Moore. No, it was growing. The community was beginning 
to change. You see I was there 1 year only before integration and 
we had in that time, I think I could count the number of problems 
on the fingers, less than the fingers of the 2 hands. 

Mr. Gerser. In the other schools where you were principal did you 
encounter that sort of a situation ¢ 

Miss Moors. Always some few. I came from the Northeast sec- 
tion which also was changing and changing rapidly. It might be of 
a little interest, if you are interested in my experience, that I was 
originally principal of the Blair-Hayes; Hayes was at Fifth and K. 
It was one of the first schools closed out to make room for more col- 
ored children, turned over to Division 2. I was then principal of 
Blair-Madison and in a few years Madison was closed out and turned 
over to Division 2. I then became principal of the Blair-Bryan and 
the Bryan was closed out and turned over to Division 2. 

Mr. Gerser. When you speak of Division 2, you speak of the colored 
schools ¢ 

Miss Moorn. That is right, before integration. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Moore, was there very much fighting over there? 

Miss Moorn. Northeast ? 

Mr. Gerser. No, at Cooke. 

Miss Moore. The fighting, it seems as though it goes in waves and 
the children will have chips on their shoulders. There are two things. 
They have a chip on their shoulder and pick up things that really 
don’t amount to anything—when you boil it down and question the 
children they had nothing particular to fight over. It was more 
excitement. They wanted to do something. It was getting rid of 
energy and pent-up feelings that did not really, as I say, amount to 
anything when you pinned it down to what caused the disturbance 
and it took the time to investigate and it took the time on cases to 
call in the parents and in a few cases I turned to the police for help. 

Mr. Gerser. Taking very much from your time in performing your 
duties as principal ? 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find very much bad language over there? 

Miss Moore. It is reported to me more than I hear it. I have not 
heard personally very much bad language. 

Mr. Gerser. You have heard it from teachers? 

Miss Moore. Yes; other children report it, boy patrols and so on. 
It comes from the children and teachers, both, and at times it is used 
in the classroom. It isn’t confined only to the playground. 

Mr. Gerser. What is done about it when the question arises? 

Miss Moore, I call the children themselves. I call in the parents. 
It is difficult sometimes to get the parents. It dies down and then 
it breaks out again. This, as I say, is true of both white and colored. 

Mr. Gerser. I do not think the colored have any monopoly on that. 
We are not contending that. 

Miss Moors. They certainly do not. 

Mr. Gerser. Has it been necessary for you to have the police at 
your school many times? 

Miss Moore. Mr. Hilder has gone, hasn’t he? I had the facts in 
the summer because I had had a chance to review it. I think there 
were four distinct cases that I recall. 
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Mr. Gerper. You said you had one larceny case. You had one 
arson case. You said you had two fires over there last year. 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. I believe you told us you had a couple of extortion 
cases, 

Miss Moors. That is right, and we had a couple of cases I talked 
to police because parents had complained that little girls had been 
sat a4 They were not the cases where I called the police but I 
talked to the police when they came in. 

Mr. Gerser. So that the police have been called several times? 

Miss Moore. That is right, and I have talked with members of the 
juvenile squad to see in what way they could help. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find the parents cooperative in the problems 
you have encountered there? 

Miss Moore. Yes, and no. They usually come when I send for 
them but it seems as though there was very little they can do. In 
some instances there is no father in the home, no man to whom they 
can turn, and the mother is working, she leaves early in the morning, 
doesn’t get back until even after the children have had dinner in 
some cases. The child doesn’t feel responsible to anyone. 

Mr. Grerser. Miss Moore, what have you found to be the condition 
as to tardiness now and prior to integration ? 

Miss Moore. In the first year I was there, which was the year before 
integration, it ran, I think, about 10 percent of the pupils. That 
would not mean—the number of cases in relation to the poplation was 
10 percent. In the next year it was 17 and last year it was 35. That 
is another thing which absorbs time and energy of the teachers be- 
cause they feel they must follow that up. We should. We are trying 
to break that down, we are trying to make the children more respon- 
sible, the child himself must be punished, the parent must be notified, 
we must check whether notices come back when we notify the parent. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have any sex cases there ? 

Miss Moors. Two that I spoke of were last year and two just in the 
past week. It is on an elementary level, of course, nothing perhaps 
too serious except as it indicates a trend. I had two parents in my 
office this morning, both boys, one a 5th grade and one a little 1st grade, 
for pulling up the skirts of the girls and touching where they had no 
right to touch. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have that last year, too? 

Miss Moors. The cases reported last year happened outside of 
school but the children were my children seuieal 

Mr. Gerser. Other cases of dresses being pulled up? 

Miss Moore. It was even worse last year. 

Mr. Gerser. How has this affected the morale of the teachers? 

Miss Moore. It is making teaching at the Cooke School quite diffi- 
cult. That is made even more so this year because of the large classes. 
I don’t know where all the children have come from, I haven’t had a 
chance to study it, but my enrollment is higher this year than it has 
ever been, my classes are running from 39, with 1 or 2 exceptions, to 
42, and I have 55 1st grade children who have never attended school 
before. I attempted originally to group my Ist grades, I have four 
of them, and I planned to put the repeaters under one teacher because 
IT thought I could keep the group small and she could work very 
closely with those youngsters. I planned to put all the new children 
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who had never gone to school under one teacher because their prob- 
lems are different from others, and to divide all kindergarten-trained 
between the other two. The numbers have come in so I have not been 
able to stick to that organization. That one group would have been 55. 

We are asking for another teacher. They are considering Cooke 
as a very important sore spot in the subject and we will get relief if 
they can find a salary. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you know at this time whether all those students 
come from within the boundaries of your school ? 

Miss Moore. As the residence certification cards come in we are 
surveying them and I directed my clerk only this morning to make a 
form letter which would go out to certain parents stating that where 
children did not live with the parent the parent must file in Miss 
Lyons’ office a letter explaining why the child was living at another 
address and why they were preferring to send the child to the Cooke 
School and if t did not have such letter on file in Miss Lyons’ office 
within a week their children would be transferred. I don’t know 
to how many they will have to go, but I realize I am having children 
whose parents do not live in my area. 

Mr. Gerser. Is that causing some confusion ? 

Miss Moorr. Just what do you mean by confusion, sir? 

Mr. Gerser. Are you not supposed to keep a record and are you 
not ro to only enroll students in that particular boundary ? 

Miss Moore. Until these cards come back, it is difficult to get cards 
back from some of our homes and some are so illegibly written, any 
number have blanks where the parents have filled in here and there 
and you have to send it back again to get complete information, that 
I am just getting to that. This is the third week of school and there 
have been so many other things, I have had a tremendous turnover of 
teachers at the Cooke. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you lost any teachers? 

Miss Moorg. I have the same number but I have 7 teachers new 
to the Cooke School this year and really I have the eighth teacher 
because one was a young man and stayed 1 week when the Army took 
him, I will have a ninth teacher because the other is a young man and 
the Army takes him next month and the other is a teacher there 1 day 
and she has been ill ever since. I have 2 sets of substitutes in that 1 
room. 

Mr. Gerzser. You have plenty of trouble there. 

Miss Moore. I have a teacher who is a fine person, has had experi- 
ence, but has not taught for 25 years. She didn’t want a fifth grade 
but I persuaded her to take it because this other case was the case of 
a girl who I knew wasn’t well, who came in 1 day and has not been 
there since. The older the children get, the harder they are to control. 

Mr. Gerper. Are they having trouble getting capable teachers ? 

Miss Moore. I would say so. 

Mr. Gerser. From the experience you have had? 

Miss Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Moore, do you find the colored students to be on 
the same grade level with the white students ! 

Miss Moors. In the summertime before I had really had a chance 
to go back to records, my first reaction was yes. I recall particularly 
a cit of one of the fifth grades, 2 years ago, the first year of integra- 
tion, where it showed we had several colored children ranging just 
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as high as the white. We had some on the average, but the majority 
in that particular group was much below. , 

However, before I came here this morning I made it a point to 
study the research charts of grades 3, 5, and 6, for 1953-54, which was 
the year before integration, and last year. 1 cannot claim any great 
difference as far as achievement is concerned. In both those 2 years 
the Cooke School fell below quite often and once in a while in 1 cate- 
gory or another, 1 subject or another, measured up. 

Mr. Gerrser. What is the reason Cooke has fallen .below, if you 
know ? 

Miss Moore. I would say it is the low economic and social back- 
ground of most of the children. I still have some—— 

Mr. Gerser. Both ? 

Miss Moore. Yes; both. I have some very nice children there and 
I hope the parents who may read what I say will not feel hurt because 
of any testimony I have given because I still have a group of very 
nice children. I have a group of embassy children. We had 21 chil- 
dren last year who came from other countries. I enrolled a little 
Turkish girl this morning who can’t speak a word of English. We 
have a number of such children in the building 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Miss Moore, you have been in the Washington public- 
school system for many, many years; have you not ? 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Witu1ams. The Supreme Court decision came down on May 
17,1954. The schools were integrated as well, as I recall, in September 
of 1954. Is that not right? 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. WituiaMs. There was an order passed in May of 1954, I believe, 
to integrate the Washington schools; was there not? 

Miss Moore. I really don’t recall that. 

Mr. Wiit1aMs. But in any event the schools were integrated in 
September 1954 following the May 17 decision ? 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I am correct about that ; am I not? 

Miss Moorr. I think so. 

Mr. Wiix1aMs. Miss Moore, what steps were taken, what types of 
conferences were held with the teachers, white and colored, in order 
to help them prepare themselves for this step ? 

Miss Moore. Do you want my own personal experience or what 
I know in general? For instance, in the officers’ meetings it was sug- 
gested that principals try to visit in the schools of the opposite divi- 
sion so as to see the way in which they worked. 

I will have to admit I did not do it prior. There was no set pro- 
gram, no time set when we were to go, and somehow or other that was 
one of the things I had always put off. I am perfectly frank to admit. 

When I knew it was really coming, for instance, in September of 
1954 I had a few children, I would say probably 25 or 30 children, en- 
rolled right at the very beginning. In the second week of October, 
I believe it was, I was informed that the school the block below mine 
on 17th Street was to be closed out. It had been a formerly division 2 
school and I had 200 children, practically all colored, and 5 teachers, 
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colored, sent to the Cooke School. I invited those teachers as soon as 
I knew which ones were coming up to go over the Cooke School to 
see what our building was like. I invited my own teachers to stay. 
I did it on a purely invitation basis; no one was required because I 
wanted them to feel that it was something that they wanted to give 
of themselves. 

Mr. Wuiu1aMs. Was this prior 

Miss Moore. This was prior to their actually moving in. 

ea | Speen Was it prior to September, the opening date of 
schools 

Miss Moore. No. I did not know this was to happen. When I 
knew it was to happen I invited those teachers up. Four out of five 
came. Most of my white teachers stayed. We sat around the table, in- 
troduced ourselves, explained how we had been in the habit of doing 
things at the Cook school, and we want to make them full welcome 
and to become a real part of our faculty, and the children a part. We 
held an assembly and had certain white children primed to give little 
talks of welcome to the group. The colored children came into the 
assembly period first before they were assigned to their classes. Right 
off the clin: apparently, one of the colored boys immediately rose 
and accepted, or acknowledged the welcoming speeches. That first 
year there was very little trouble. The one serious time was when I 
had to call the police because there was a bad fight outside the school. 
When it was all boiled down, it started with white children who 
imagined that the colored children had offended them. 

The colored teachers have been very much on the alert to make sure 
their children did not overstep in any way. They have done every- 
thing they could to cooperate. They have accepted all responsibility 
asked of them in a very pleasant, cooperative manner. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. Miss Moore, the action which you took that you just 
referred to, was that taken in line with any policy that had been 
adopted by the School Board here in the District of Columbia, or was 
that something that you worked out? 

Miss Moore. That was my own personal feeling about the way it 
should be done. 

This has brought many, many problems to me, and I have been out 
ill because of the fact the problems have increased so. I have had 
laryngitis already this year because of the tenseness I have felt. 

My idea is that in the long run integration is right and, having been 
decided by the Supreme Court, it is up to us to do everything we can 
to make it work. It is here and, therefore, we must do everything we 
can to make it go as smoothly as it possibly can. 

Mr. Wriui1aMs. I realize, of course, you feel that way. However, 
getting back to the interim period between the date of the Supreme 
Court’s decision and September of 1954, several months later, what 
steps were taken by the Washington School Board, of the Superin- 
tendent, or the top officials of the school system of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to prepare the Washington school system and the faculties, 
the teachers, and the principals, for the impact of integration ? 

Miss Moore. There had been certain city-wide meetings called where 
all teachers, colored and white, were invited. They were expected to 
attend. That was accepted by those who were willing to accept and 
resented very much by those who did not want it. They were told to 
discuss it with our faculties. I cannot recall anything very definite 
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done. The conference of Christians and Jews over a period of 3 or 4 
years, and the sews 2 of Friends had attempted to have workshops 
where colored and white teachers were invited to participate. I at- 
tended a number of the conferences of Christians and Jews meetings. 
I did not go to the workshop that was set up. I do not believe that 
those workshops, however, would have brought out some of the things 
that have been hardest for me personally to accept. 

For instance, I had never had parents sit in my office and say, 
“He ain’t got no father, hee, hee, hee.” 

Another one registered three children and her name was different. 

I was not prepared to have parents come in and say, “I am the 
guardian of this child.” 

I would say, “Do you have any papers to show ¢” 

“Oh, no. I have had him ever since he was 3 months old,” or, “I 
have had him ever since he was a baby.” 

I have attempted to get parents to notarize letters. Of course, I was 
perhaps overstepping a bit. Sometimes I accepted the letter without 
notarization if I was pretty sure there was perhaps some good reason 
back of it, but I was trying to impress upon these parents—and I 
have talked directly to them—that I could not understand why they 
were willing to turn their children over to someone else to take care of. 

I had a parent only this week—not a parent, a guardian—bring in 
a little boy. The mother had been made to move. I did not know 
any of the circumstances. But she said she was ready to give all of 
her little children away, and “I begged her if I could have this little 
boy.” I said, “That is fine for the child, but what about future chil- 
dren from that home? What are you doing to help that mother un- 
derstand her responsibilities?” 

That is the sort of problem that concerns me deeply, and I do not 
know how to reach the parents and to do the type of education that is 
really needed in my community. 

Mr. Witutams. Do you feel that Washington would have benefited 
by going through a transition period rather than integrating over- 
night figuratively speaking overnight ? 

Miss Moore. Yes. It is very easy after it is done to say what you 
think ought to be done. I believe if we had done it, certainly not 
farther than the sixth grade, and perhaps the first three grades only, 
done it a little more gradually, everybody would have been a little 
more ready for it. 

Mr. Wixu1ams. Do you not feel that people have to be conditioned 
gradually to social ¢hange? 

Miss Moore. You cannot expect to legislate an—I do not know just 
the word to use—but social revolution takes anywhere from 5 to 10 
years at the very least, and that is really what we are going through. 

Mr. WitirAMs. Do you feel that the white children, or the colored 
children, have profited from the manner in which the schools were 
integrated ? 

Miss Moore. It is a matter of opinion, of course. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Oh, yes. I think on the basis of your experience you 
are qualified to express an opinion. 

Miss Moore. I do not think you could say it has been a benefit. For 
instance, the Cook School before integration, before it was so crowded, 
had its own library, its own music room, its own visual instruction 
room. We had two lunchrooms for the children. I cannot think what 
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the other one was, but overnight we had to give up four of those class- 
rooms. Last year we had to give up another, and one of our lunch- 
rooms and turn it into a classroom. 

Mr. Wiis. Is it your feeling that either race has suffered aca- 
demically or scholastically as a result of the overnight integrations of 
the schools of Washington ? 

Miss Moore. I can only say the whites have in my community be- 
cause of the overcrowding that has been caused by it. Of course, the 
other group came and they were crowded before anyway. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Would it be a fair statement, or an accurate state- 
ment, to state that whatever benefits have accrued to the colored stu- 
dents have been at the expense of the white students in your school? 

Miss Moore. With a change in the community, that is a little dif_fi- 
cult to say, because with the economic and social background of my 
white children going down, it was getting increasingly difficult to 
teach that group anyway. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Do you know of any advantages that may have 
accrued to the white children, academically speaking? 

Miss Moore. I cannot see any academically. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Do you see any advantages that might have accrued 
to the colored children, academically speaking ? 

Miss Moorr. I think that that would depend upon whether those 
particular children had had good teachers before or not. I feel that 
the Cook School was pretty well.staffed until this year. I cannot say 
too much about my new teachers. I have not had them long enough 
to state. 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. You mentioned in response to a question by Mr. 
(yerber you had several cases of delinquency called to your attention 
among your students, some of them dealing with extortion. Could you 
describe that for the committee, the act of extortion among school- 
children and just how that works? 

Miss Moore. If I may give one illustration which is probably typical 
of the others, one of the boy patrols who lived across the street from 
the school and whom we had had in the school for a long time—he was 
then a sixth-grade student—and we had had him coming right straight 
up so we felt we knew the boy and his family and his integrity—and 
he was very loath, really, to tell this because he was afraid of reprisal. 
A colored boy was the one who had given trouble. He had been a 
truancy problem and it has been difficult to get the truth out of either 
him or his mother as to his residence. Clearing it through the attend- 
ance department it was found he had been transferred and had come 
back and was playing truant on this particular day when he held up 
this boy patrol and told him that he would have to give him, I am 
almost afraid to say, a dollar, which is quite a sum of money for an 
elementary school child to have. The boy was afraid to go back out on 
duty because the older boy said that he would be back to get him. I 
did call the police in on that case. I felt that was unquestionably a 
true story mal an incident that needed to be investigated, and the officer 


promised the youngster: “You will not hear from that boy again.” 
What he did, I do not know. The officer said, “I can promise you you 
will have no more trouble from that boy.” 
Mr. Wituiams. Was it os feeling that incidents such as that occur- 
_ in or around your school contributed to the morale of the student 
y 


body ? 
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Miss Moore. As to whether a boy patrol, for instance, would want 
to be a patrol for fear something like that would happen ? 

Mr. Wuu14Ms. What effect do incidents of that nature have on the 
morale of the children in the school ? 

Miss Moore. When children hear about it, it causes excitement. 
They may enlarge on it. They may even come in and want to tell me 
some other cases which I feel very sure have not happened. We try not 
to let it be known because we do not want that sort of reaction. We 
want to keep it toa minimum. I have had one case reported to me so 
far this year, it was just yesterday. It was the case of a small boy who 
claimed, told his mother, older boys had been holding him up. I said, 
“Please see that that child goes home with an older boy to make sure 
that it does not happen until I have a chance to investigate.” 

Mr. Witu1aMs. On the basis of your experience in the Washington 
schools, your knowledge of conditions previous to and following the 
act of integrating the schools, could you say that the manner in which 
the District schools were integrated, or the plan followed in integra- 
tion of the District of Columbia schools, could be used as a desirable 
model by other communities faced with the same problem ? 

Miss Moore. I believe if other schools wished to really know about 
Washington and would discuss it with our leaders, they would have 
certain reservations, or certain modifications that they would make 
themselves. As I say, it is very easy to criticize, or change your mind 
after a thing has been done. I really believe that some of our officials 
feel that things might have been planned a little differently. None of 
them knew until it really happened just what we were up against. 

Mr. Wit1aMs. I will not attempt to put you on the spot by asking 
you that question and requesting you to answer it yesorno. However, 
I will ask you this een: Do you feel that other communities 
should study the Washington system and profit by whatever mistakes 
may have been made in the integration of the Washington schools? 

Miss Moore. I think that would be very wise. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. You do recognize, of course, many, many mistakes 
were made in the manner in which the schools were integrated ? 

Miss Moore. As I said, I think more gradual integration would cer- 
tainly have prepared all of us a little better for what we were going 
to meet. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. That answers my question. 

I believe that is all the questions Ihave. Permit me to congratulate 
you also, as I did other witnesses, for the courage you displayed in 
coming before this committee and speaking so truthfully and candidly 
about conditions as you have found them. 

Miss Moore. May I make one further statement about the problem 
of parent help? I have ever since that first year wanted colored 
parents on the executive board of the parent-teachers’ association. 
The first year the officers had already been elected. The next year we 
got two parents to accept. One of them did the very best he could, I 
feel sure, although I do not believe we could always count on him, 
but still I am sure he did the best he could. 

Another one came to the first meeting and did not get back to any 
more ; took no further part. 

This year I again attempted to put at least two of the people from 
that part of my personnel on the Cecedl We had a colored member 
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on the nominating committee. We asked some from the colored 
teachers because some of them, coming from this former Wilson 
School, knew the community longer than we, to recommend, and we 
had considerably difficulty getting a second person. The first person 
who served last year accepted again. The other office we had con- 
siderable difficulty in filling. Finally, there was a lady approached 
and she said, “Yes,” and said it so fast that the person who called her 
said, “I did not know how to answer her because I have been getting to 
many noes.” That lady moved within 2 or 3 weeks out of the com- 
munity entirely. And when someone asked her, “What are you going 
to do about the parent teachers?” she said, “If they let me know, I can 
come back to the meeting,” showing that there is not an understanding 
of the responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. What was that remark? I did not understand it. 

Miss Moore. “If they will notify me, I can come back to the meet- 
ing.” You see, not taking any responsibility. That is the thing I 
have found myself up against in getting the help that I really need. 

Mr. Jones. What do you consider to be the great needs of your 
school now to make it better? 

Miss Moore. I would say more teachers and more space, if the 
building could be stretched. One of the difficulties about having 
more teachers right now is where the teachers can go. As I say, we 
have given-up practically every available spot, but if they will send 
me another teacher we will either close out another room, or go on 
part time in order that the teaching load will not be so heavy. We 
also need more places for the child who is emotionally disturbed. We 
have them both in the white and colored and we need more opportunity 
type of classes to take these children who are behind and have a teacher 
work with them because she would have a small group of children 
where she could work with them well. She cannot do very much 
where she has 40, 41, and 42. 

Mr. Jones. I want to congratulate you on your forthright state- 
ment made to the committee. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I would like to ask one more question, please. 

Miss Moore, as the result of the action taken by the board in 1954, 
would you say that an abnormal situation exists in the District schools ? 

Miss Moore. I feel it does; certainly in my area. 

Mr. Witt1ams. How many years do you feel will be required before 
the schools can return absolutely to a state of normalcy ? 

Miss Moorr. That is a very difficult question to answer. I would 
say 5 to 10 years, probably, and it would depend a great deal upon 
sufficient teachers, reduction of class sizes, more help in the way of 
social and welfare agencies, and more places to place the children 
whom they discover in our groups need help. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. You think that it would take from 5 to 10 years to 
return to some state of normalcy ? 

Miss Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. How many colored children did you have in your school 
the first year, 1954? 

Miss Moore. As I said, it started out somewhere between 25 and 
30, and then we got about 200 all at once. 


Mr. Davis. What percentage was that of your total school popula. 
tion ? 
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Miss Moore. I would like to refer to my figures before I answer 
that question for sure. I think that we had something in the neighbor- 
hood of 550. 

Mr. Davis. All told? 

Miss Moore. I think so, but it may have gone up with that 200. 
It may have gone up to 600 with those additional. I would like to go 
back to my figures and call your clerk, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. That will be all right. Last year you had 53 percent 
colored, you say ? 

Miss Moore. As of October. 

Mr. Davis. Now, this year, your estimate is 66 to 70 percent colored ? 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. There is a gradual increase then, or maybe not so grad- 
ual, of the colored pupils in your school ? 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Is your area there going through a transition, changing 
from colored to white ? 

Miss Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Has it been at a pretty stable rate, or is it increasing ? 

Miss Moors. Oh, it has been increasing. When the community felt 
it coming, they began moving out. That is one reason why our enroll- 
ment dropped prior to integration. 

Mr. Davis. They felt what was coming, this integration ? 

Miss Moorr. Yes. When they felt more families were moving into 
their neighborhood—just as it has been true all over the city, as blocks 
begin to fill up, we have a turning 

Mr. Davis. If this continues very long and the colored PTA mem- 
bers do not on your board and the whites move out, you are going 
to be in a right bad spot in operating the PTA; are you not? 

Miss Moore. It is making it more difficult. 

Mr. Davis. How many white and colored teachers do you have there 
now in your school ¢ 

Miss Moore. Seven colored to 13 white. 

Mr. Davis. How does that compare with last year ? 

Miss Moore. There is one more this year than last. 

Mr. Davis. One more white ? 

Miss Moore. One more colored this year. 

Mr. Davis. Now in your teaching arrangements there, do all of 
your pupils in one grade attend the same class, or are they divided 
up into different groups as far as achievement levels are concerned ! 

Miss Moore. I am glad that you asked that question because we had 
an opportunity to discuss this with the superintendent just the other 
day. I go along with the theory that the less range of ability any 
one teacher is given the better teaching she can do, and I attempted 
to organize my classes along that line. But two things have kept me 
from carrying it out. One was the great increase in enrollment which 
I did not anticipate. I did not know where all these children came 
from. I could not know until we got them and studied our block files. 
The other was that when you put the lower groups together you also 
get the problem children. And I asked one of my teachers whom I 
considered not only a strong teacher, but having children of her own, 
one who is very sympathetic toward children, to take a certain class. 
She said, “Oh, Miss Moore,” when she saw the roll, “I could not do 
that.” I have talked to her and explained to her how much she was 
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doing to help the children, and so on. She called me up at home the 
Saturday before school opened and said, “Put a substitute in my room 
Monday morning, I cannot face those children.” 

[ said, “That does not solve the problem; they have to be faced 
sometime.” And I spent a good many midnight hours taking all of 
my fourth grades and all of my fifth grades and reorganizing. I have 
2 sixths and 2 2 fifths, and I have a fifth fourth, whic h i is 214 fifths. I 
have all of those rolls, and I had to go through the classes again and 
try to divide the children where I thought they could work the best, 
and give them to the teacher I thought could do the best for the 
children, and soon Monday morning I could tell her she had a different 
class. 

Mr. Davis. Is that one of the problems that came with integration / 
Did you have that before ? 

Miss Moorr. No. There were not as many problems. The larger 
enrollments you get the more problems you get. That increases too, 
you see. 

Mr. Davis. Due to the larger enrollment, or due to integration / 

Miss Moore. Both. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Moore, you told Congressman Williams when he 
was asking you a few questions a moment ago that after you opened 
the school in 1954, all at one time you were sent 200 colored students 
and 5 teachers, 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Where did those 200 colored students and 5 teachers 
come from ? 

Miss Moore. They closed out the Wilson School. The Board of 
Education and the administrative authorities closed out the Wilson 
School, which was one block south. 

Mr. Gerser. Closed that school in order to crowd your school? 

Miss Moore. Well, that was the economic decision. 

Mr. Gerser. But as a result of closing that school where they had 
room for those children, they loaded them on you and crowded your 
school ¢ 

Miss Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Wititams. Do you know why Wilson was closed ? 

Miss Moore. I was told that it might happen, that the Wilson 
School was very much in need of repair. It is up on quite a high 
terrace. You cannot enter the building from the front without going 
up long flights of steps. It had dropped so in enrollment and it was 
possible to absorb the children. There were more than 200 children 
in the building. They did not all come tome. Some went to Morgan 
and some went to Adams. But I got the great majority. 

Mr. Witx1ams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. Thank you, ma’am. 

Is Mrs. Howard here? Will you state your name, please / 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADDIE J. HOWARD, TEACHER AT THE JOHN 
EATON SCHOOL 


Mrs. Howarp. My name is Mrs. Addie J. Howard. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Howard, where do you live / 

Mrs. Howarp. I live in Hyattsville, across the District line in Mary- 
land, 
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Mr. Gerser. Do you teach here in the District schools ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been a teacher here ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Since December-1922. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Howard, in view of all the publicity that ap- 
peared in the papers, and particularly the statement of the board 
member Williams directed at Mrs. Wells, do you feel that you can 
really testify here this morning? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes, because I also read that the Superintendent 
said there would be no unpleasantness. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

You say that you have been in the schools now for about 34 years’ 

Mrs. Howarp. Almost. 

Mr. Gerser. You teach at what school at this time? 

Mrs. Howarp. I teach at the John Eaton School. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you ever teach at Langdon ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Last year. 

Mr. GersBer. How long did you teach at Langdon? 

Mrs. Howarp. Since 1945. 

Mr. Gerser. Last year what grade did you teach? 

Mrs. Howarp. I had a fifth-sixth combination. 

Mr. Gerser. How many children did you have in your class? 

Mrs. Howarp. It started with 40, but by the end of the year it had 
dropped to 34. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know why it dropped ? 

Mrs. Howarp. I think largely because so many of the white people 
moved out—many families moved. 

Mr. Gerser. They have moved out of that district ? 

Mrs. Howarp. There has been a terriffic turnover in the last 2 years. 
The neighborhood has changed almost entirely. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Were most of the children that moved out of your 
class white children ? 

Mrs. Howarp. As I recall, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. You say there has been a great turnover in that school 
district ? 

Mrs. Howarp. A tremendous turnover. 

Mr. Gerper. Since integration ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Just before and since. It accelerated with integra- 
tion, but just before integration it started. 

Mr. Gerver. Do you know why they started moving? 

Mrs. Howarp. I only know what I heard, and they said they did not 
want to stay in the neighborhood because it was changing so rapidly 
and their friends had left, so they left too. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know approximately what the colored and 
white population was last year at Langdon? 

Mrs. Howarp. In the schools do you mean ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes. 

Mrs. Howarp. Last year—well, in my class it was about two-thirds 
colored, and I think for the whole building it ran between 60 and 70 
percent colored. 

Mr. Gerper. I see. Have you heard whether it has changed very 
much since last year? 

Mrs. Howarp. I think it is a little higher in the colored. 
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Mr. GersBer. Mrs. Howard, did you find the colored children that 
came to you after integration to be ready for the grade that you were 
teaching ¢ 

Mrs. Howarp. A few were, but the majority were not. 

Mr. Gerber. They were not ready for the fifth grade ? 

Mrs. Howarp. No. 

Mr. Gerper. Did they have records from the previous division 2 
schools they had attended ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes, they did. Some had been transferred from out 
of town, but the majority were transferred from division 2 schools. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find those records to be reliable? 

Mrs. Howarp. They were not all complete, but what was there was 
reliable. 

Mr. Gerser. What grade level did you find most of those pupils to 
be in that came to you in your fifth grade? 

Mrs. Howarp. It ranged from, I think, the lowest I had tested, 1.5 
in reading, and it ranged from there through 4. There were one or 
two that were fine, but the majority were well below. 

Mr. Gerser. Well below the fifth grade? 

Mrs. Howarp. I would say the average would be about the third. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know how they got up to the fifth / 

Mrs. How4rp. I am afraid I do not. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you notice whether there was any difference in 
the I. Q. between the white students and the colored students in your 
class ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Last year, I did not compare, but when they first came 
in I was curious and I found the colored students were 1 point above 
the whites. I think they were 98 point something, and the whites were 
97 point something. 

Mr. Gerser. And yet you found on the achievement level they were 
lower ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What did you find the disciplinary situation to be, Mrs. 
Howard ? 

Mrs. Howarp. When they were with you they were always very 
courteous and cooperative, but they required almost constant super- 
vision. 

Mr. Gerber. What was that? 

Mrs. Howarp. As long as you were with them everything was very 
quiet and fine, but I noticed on the playground and in the corridors 
it was not the same, unless there was a teacher definitely in charge of 
the group. 

Mr. Gerser. Was that a different situation than you had known 
prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Gerser. You were in an elementary schoo] ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes. 

aS ee Your school went from the kindergarten to the sixth 
grade 

Mrs. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any sex problems in your school? 

Mrs. Howarp. Not in my room. I heard reports, but it was all 
hearsay in the other rooms. 
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Mr. Gerser. But there were some in the school / 

Mrs. Howarp. I heard reports, but I was not connected with 
They were not my children. 

Mr. Gerser. Not in your room? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. But it was in your school 

Mrs. Howarp, In the building. 

Mr. Gerper. At Langdon ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How did you find teaching in Langdon after integra- 
tion as compared with prior to integration / 

Mrs. Howarp. It is very difficult, because with the standards so 
low and you are trying to get them prepared for junior high school, 
to try to meet the city standards. It is very difficult with the spread, 
that large a spread, to try to get them all ready, so you are working 
under pressure all the time. 

Mr. Gerser. Did it affect you in any way? 

Mrs. Howarp. I was terribly tired. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you get nervous? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you lose any weight ? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Gerber. Do you think that integration here in the District of 
Columbia was too fast / 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think from the manner in which it was carried 
out here in the District of Columbia, such as you have already heard 
from witnesses here this morning, it can be used as a model by com- 
munities that have not as yet integrated / 

Mrs. Howarp. I agree with what Miss Moore said, that possibly if 
they conferred they can find pitfalls to avoid and they can probably 
do a better job. 

Mr. Gerser. Profit by the mistakes that were made here / 

Mrs. Howarp. I think probably. 

Mr. Gerser. So to that extent you think these hearings are well 
worth while? 

Mrs. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. WitiiAMs. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mrs. Howard. 

Mrs. Howarp. You are quite welcome. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will stand adjourned until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. 
James C. Davis (chairman of the sube ‘ommittee) presiding. ) 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. McKnew. 

Will you state your name, please, ma’am / 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MYRTLE T. McKNEW, COUNSELOR, 
McFARLAND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mrs. McKnew. Myrtle T. McKnew—M-c-K-n-e-w. 

Mr. Gerser. Where do you live? 

Mrs. McKwnew. The exact address? 1346 Hemlock Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have lived in the District of Columbia how 
long? 

Mrs. McKnew. My lifetime. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession. 

Mrs. McKwnew. I am a counselor at the McFarland Junior High 
School. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. McKnew, over the weekend there has been con- 
siderable publicity, particularly some by a member of the Board of 
Education named Wesley Williams, who took Mrs. Wells to task for 
testimony she gave before this committee. Mrs. Wells is the prin- 
cipal at Roosevelt High School. 

Mrs. McKyew. I know. She is my neighbor. 

Mr. Gerser. In view of that publicity, do you feel you can testify 
before this committee without restraint ? 

Mrs. McKnew. I do, in that what I am going to say is just the 
facts and I do not have any hesitancy at all. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been in the school system here / 

Mrs. McKnew. Since 1934, February. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been the counselor at McFarland for how 
long ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Since 1944. 

Mr. Gerser. What did you do prior to that time? 

Mrs. McKnew. I was a teacher of English in that same building. 

Mr. Gerper. Have you been at McFarland during your entire tenure 
as a teacher ? 

Mrs. McKnew. The entire time. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know the approximate colored and white popu- 
lation of MeBarlend last year ? 

Mrs. McKnew. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. Gerner. Do you know the approximate percentages ? 

Mrs. McKnew. I would say about 60 percent colored last year, and 
this year we feel it is about 70 percent colored and 30 percent white. 

Mr. Gerser. You say last year it was 60 percent colored / 

Mrs. McKnew. I believe it was about 60 percent. This year we be- 
lieve it is about 70 percent. 

Mr. Gerser. So that you have more colored this year than last 
vear ¢ 

Mrs. McKwnew. Definitely. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find the white families in the McFarland area 
moving out? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Many? 

Mrs. McKnew. Many. 

Mr. Gerser. By reason of that fact, have the students from those 
families likewise moved out ? 

Mrs. McKnew. We have had them continually moving out. 
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Mr. Gerser. Do you know where they move to? 

Mrs. McKnew. The suburbs, usually. 

Mr. Gerser. Out to the suburbs? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you have any student counselors over there other 
than yourself? 

Mrs. McKnew. I am the only counselor in the building. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you find your counselor position to be now 
compared to prior to integration ? 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any assistant counselors ? 

Mrs. McKnew. No. 

Mr. Davis. You do not have any at all? 

Mrs. McKnew. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you find your duties as counselor since integra- 
tion compared to prior to integration? Are they any more difficult or 
less difficult ? 

Mrs. McKnew. I believe they have been more difficult. There has 
been a constant change of population, different types of homes and 
families, and along with that different types of problems. 

Mr. Grerser. Have you had many disciplinary problems over there 
since integration that you did not have before integration ? 

Mrs. McK new. We have had a good many disciplinary problems. 
Of course, that is not in my realm. 

Mr. Gerser. You say that is not in your realm ? 

Mrs. McKnew. I do not discipline children. I help them and try 
to get to the bottom of the problems, but I do not discipline them. 

Mr. Grerser. But you have been in a position to observe things that 
have been going on ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. And would you say from your observation that disci- 
plinary problems since integration have increased ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Grrper. Increased considerably ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Increased considerably. I will add I think this 
year we are so far doing somewhat better, we have improved. 

Mr. Gerser. So far this year? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. Ofcourse, itis a young year. 

Mr. Gerser. You have your fingers crossed ? 

Mrs. McKnew. But I do think there is a little bit of improvement. 
We still have problems, however. 

Mr. Gereer. Last year did you have very much difficulty with 
stealing? 

Mrs. McKwnew. Yes. I did have a great deal to do with that, and 
there was much petty thievery. 

Mr. Grerser. Did you have to have things locked ? 

Mrs. McKnew. We had lockers for valuables for the children when 
they went to gym. 

Mr. Gereser. Was that different than you had before integration ! 

Mrs. McK new. I think we have always had valuables locked, but 
there was not as much petty thievery, I do not think, before. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you had to call the police down there at any time / 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes;manytimes. May I add one thing? 

Mr. Gereer. Yes, ma’am. 
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Mrs. McKnew. When we call the police, we sometimes call them to 
prevent something. If we hear hints or threats of fights and that sort 
of thing, we prepare for it. 

Mr. GerBer. In other words, if you know some serious thing is about 
to arise, you do what any sensible person does, and call the police 

Mr. McKnew. That is right. 

Mr. GERBER. Have you observed much obscene language or obscene 
writings over there? 

Mrs. McKnew. We have had obscene language written on the walls 
and obscene notes in books. 

Mr. Gerser. You have had obscene notes ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Obscene notes have been passed from girls to boys 
and from boys to girls. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you had any sex problems over there? 

Mrs. McKnew. We have had some, but I think we handled them 
very well. We made it clear we would not tolerate such things, and I 
think we have gotten it across. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any colored boys bothering the white 
girls ¢ 

Mrs. McKnew. They have passed notes tothem. I know there have 
been a couple instances of notes being passed, a colored boy asking a 
white girl if she would like him for a boy friend, things of that sort. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. McKnew, did you find the colored students who 
came to McFarland last year to be on the grade level they were repre- 
sented to be 4 

Mrs. McK new. I do not think we could say our students were as well 
prepared as they should be. Of course, that has always been a prob- 
lem, but the achievement levels are much lower than they used to be. 

Mr. Gerser. Much lower than they used to be ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. I have some figures if you would like to have 
them. 

Mr. Grrser. Let us have them. 

Mrs. McKnew. In 1955 we had 27 students sent to us at the seventh- 
vrade level, that is from the sixth grade, which would be about 6 per- 
cent of the class, who tested in arithmetic at the third-grade level. 

The same year, 35, or 9 percent, in that same class tested at the third- 
erade level in reading. 

This year, in 1956, there has been an improvement. In arithmetic 
there were only 7, or 2 percent, at the third-grade level in arithmetic, 
and 24, or 7 percent, at the third-grade level in reading. 

In contrast, we had about 30 percent, both in 1955 and 1956, at the 
seventh-grade level where they belonged. 

Mr. Davis. What percent / 

Mrs. McKnew. That was 30 percent. 

Mr. Davis. In what year ? 

Mrs. McKnew. 1955 and 1956. These were the people who were to 
enter McFarland as of September. These figures are based on the 
material furnished usin June. Our school population may be changed 
due to moving and so forth, but these were the figures in June. 

In arithmetic we had in 1955, 21 percent at the seventh-grade level; 
and in 1956, 23 preent at the seventh-grade level. 

Mr. Davis. At what level were the other percents ? 
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Mrs. McKnew. In between. I did not figure out the percentages, 
but in 1955 we had 90 at the sixth-grade level, 114 at the fifth-grade 
level, and 93 students in 1955 at the fourth-grade level. 

In 1956 there were 87 at the sixth-grade level, 101 at the fifth- 
grade level, and 60 at the fourth-grade level. That is arithmetic. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any at the third-grade level this year / 

Mrs. McKnew. In arithmetic / 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes; we had 7, or 2 percent. Arithmetic does 
seem to be our problem, generally speaking, throughout the city. Our 
students generally seem to be weaker in math than in reading. How- 
ever, it was the other way around once upon a time. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. McKnew, these students that came over to Me- 
Farland after integration, were they tested for the purpose of trying 
to determine what grade they should be placed in ¢ 

Mrs. McKnew. The people who come in to us do not get citywide 
tests until the eighth grade, then they are given reading and arith- 
metic tests again. 

Mr. Gerper. As a result of those tests, did you find any disparity in 
grades / 

Mrs. McKnew. We will have to speak of the eighth-grade class last 
year. Our eighth-grade class in reading did remarkably well. We had 
8.3 as our grade level, combination comprehension and vocabulary. 
The national norm was 8.2. The city was 7.1. McFarland did better 
than the national norm. 

In math the national norm was 8.2 and we came out 7.5144. The 
whole city was 6.8. 

Mr. Gerser. Can you tell us how the colored students rated and 
how the white students rated ¢ 

Mrs. McKwnew. I did not make a breakdown. 

Mr. Gerser. You had approximately 60 percent colored in that 
school, so that white and colored were intermingled ¢ 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. And the statistics you have are for white and colored 
students / 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. You have no statistical breakdown between white and 
colored ¢ 

Mrs. McKnew. No. 

Mr. Gerser. As a result of the tests, was it necessary that you do 
considerable grouping of students ¢ 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. We have a different organization this year. 
On the basis of the test results we decided last spring to develop cer 
tain remedial classes so that our organization now has, at the eighth- 
grade level, three remedial classes in which our people are given re- 
medial reading and remedial math. 

Mr. Gerser. That isin a junior high school ? 

Mrs. McKnew. That is in a junior high school; yes. Of course 
our people are only given something like 3 periods a week in remedial 
math and 2 in reading. We put into those remdial classes those who 
need help. 

Mr. Gerser. How does the student in your remedial reading class 
know how to read a textbook in junior high and know what he is 
reading / 
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Mrs. McKnew. That isa very serious problem for the teacher. She 
has difficulty and has to revise her lessons. A teacher does a great 
deal of lecturing to them or makes other provisions for them. These 
three sections are filled with children who have basically the same 
needs, so all the teachers are aware of it when they are teaching those 
classes. 

Mr. Grerser. How does this affect the teachers / 

Mrs. McKnew. It has been a tremendous load on them, but we are 
blessed with a very good faculty in McFarland and the teachers have 
done a fine job. 

Mr. Gerser. You say it has made it more difficult for them / 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. Their tasks have become more voluminous. 
They have a great deal of clerical work to do. 

Mr. Gerser. How many atypical classes do you have at your school ¢ 

Mrs. McKnew. We have an atypical class at each gr: ade level, one 
at seventh, eighth, and ninth, and in addition this year we added a 
social-adjustment class. A man teacher has a special class for boys 
who are problems. We felt if we had a class of boys who are uncon- 
trollable, practically, he could work with them. He has a knack 
with them. 

Mr. Gerper. How many atypical classes do you have this year / 

Mrs. McKnew. Three. 

Mr. Gerser. And one social-adjustment class ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How many do you have in each class ? 

Mrs. McKnew. We have five in the social-adjustment class, so you 
can see the problems he has are extreme cases. As to the other classes, 
[ would say 25, approximately, in each of the atypical classes. 

Mr. Gerber. Do you have any idea how many atypical students 
they have in the District of Columbia school system ? 

Mrs. McKnew. No; lam sorry, I do not know. 

Mr. Gerner. Have they tested the atypical students recently / 

Mrs. McKwnew. All the students in those classes are placed there 
because their I. Q.’s are supposed to be 75 or below. 

Mr. Gerser. What does that mean in I. Q., where a student has an 
I. (). below 75? 

Mrs. McKwnew. It means that child generally cannot function in a 
regular slow-moving class. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean cannot function mentally / 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. But we do not base it on I. Q. alone. The 
children are examined by the Research Department, given an indi- 
vidualexamination. That isstep No.1. We have had all our requests 
in for these examinations for all these students who, according to our 
group tests, have indicated they belong in those classes. We have 
requested those examinations, but at the Research Department they 
have been so swamped and they are understaffed, so that they have 
been unable to test all the students. But they will be examined. I 
left an examiner in my office who is now testing some of these students. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you feel, from the way the influx and exodus has 
been in the McFarland area, that McFarland may wind up being a 
colored school ¢ 

Mrs. McKwnew. It may be. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, it would be a segregated school unless 
they can move some white people in there ? 
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Mrs. McKwew. It may be. There are some foreign people, some 
legations, in that area. They may stay. 

“Mr. Gexzer. You think this is quite a load on the teachers 4 

Mrs. McKnew. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. Have any of them broken down, that you know of ? 

Mrs. McKnew. We have had two teachers who have requested to 
transfer to another school, and they have been transferred. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Davis. How many pupils are in that backlog to be tested by 
the Research Department for these remedial classes; do you know! 

Mrs. McKnew. I know I counted yesterday something like 47 re- 
quests I had written up for clinicals. A great many of those are 
requests for the atypical classes. I beg your pardon. Forty-seven 
was the year previous, 1954; 1955 was 54 clinical requests. 

Mr. Davis. At McFarland ? 

Mrs. McKnew. At McFarland. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how many, citywide, there would be in 
this backlog ? 

Mrs. McKwnew. I do not like to give the figure. Somebody said 
2,000, but I do not know. I would rather not be quoted on that, 
please. 

Mr. Grerser. You say 2,000? 

Mrs. McKnew. They said they had so many. I would rather not 
be quoted on that, please. 

May I say one thing aiming you goon? Not all that large number 
were for the aty pical classes. There are other reasons for asking for 
individual examinations. 

Mr. Davis. Such as what? 

Mrs. McKnew. Emotional and social-behavior problems. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiiutams. Mrs. McKnew, do you recall whether there were any 
pregnancies in your school last year ? 

Mrs. McKwnew. There were five girls, I believe. 

Mr. Wutams. Five. Based on your experience in your line of 
work over a period of years, would you feel that is an exceptionally 
large number or a small number, relatively speaking ? 

Mrs. McKnew. It is larger. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Did you ever have occasion to talk with any of 
these girls? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 


Mr. Wiu1aMs. Did they appear to have an attitude that might 
reflect the feeling that they considered it more or less a matter of 
course, or did they feel that they had been morally wrong, or did they 
feel any moral stigma because of it ? 

Mrs. McKnew. When I talked to these girls, I did not talk about 
that particular thing; I was not aware of it at the time. I have talked 
to all five of the girls. One girl had already had one child before 
she came to the school, and she was bothered about it. 

Mr. Witur1ams. This was her second child? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. WituraMs. Do you recall how old she was? 

Mrs. McKnew. She was 12 years old. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Twelve years old ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 
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Mr. Wiuuiams. I assume she was not married ? 

Mrs. McKnew. Right. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Do you feel that the association of other 12-year-old 
children with a child who has had this experience is uplifting for the 
other children ? 

Mrs. McKnew. The girl that you are thinking of now and address- 
ing the question about left the building. She was removed from the 
school, situation even before that thing was really known. The infor- 
mation did come to me later that that was the problem, but she left 
before we actually knew of it and has never returned to the building. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Based on your experience in the past in your line of 
work and your knowledge of current conditions as they prevail in 
the District, do you have any suggestions to make to this committee 
or to the public or to the school administration as to any specific steps 
that might be taken by anyone in authority that would improve the 
academic levels or standards in the schools in the District? 

Mrs. McKnew. I think we are all working on that problem, and I 
think our teachers are really doing a fine job, as I said before, in that 
respect. I feel Washington, D. C., did make a mistake in going about 
it too rapidly and not preparing us a little better, letting us take it 
by moderation. 

[ do think basically the decision of the Supreme Court was the cor- 
rect one, but I think had we moved at a more moderate speed we could 
have done it better. When we accepted our first seventh graders in 
1954, we had made preparation for them and things were moving 
along smoothly. It was unfortunate that in October we had another 
group of 80 come to us. We had to reorganize and split up sections 
in order to make room for them in a proper setup, and that is when 
we began to have trouble. But generally speaking, with our remedial 
setup, and the fact elementary schools are sending us children better 
prepared, I think that gradually we can take care of this problem 
and everything will run more smoothly. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. The Supreme Court, as I understand the decision— 
and I think I know the decision almost by heart by this time—suggested 
that the schools be integrated with all deliberate speed. 

Mrs. McKnew. Yes. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Is it your feeling that if the Supreme Court decision 
had been followed to the letter and the schools had been integrated 
with deliberate speed instead of overnight, the situation would have 
been better in the District ? 

Mrs. McKnew. I do. 

Mr. Wiitrams. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 

You are excused, and we thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Gerser. Is Miss Edith Davis here ? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF MISS EDITH DAVIS, TEACHER, PEABODY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mr. Gerser. Will you state your name, please, madam ? 

Miss Davis. Edith Davis. 

Mr. Gerpser. Did you get the name, back there? Can you spell 
Edith Davis, or do you want her to spell it to you, class? 
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Miss Davis, will you please turn and spell your name for them? 

Miss Davis. E-d-i-t-h D-a-v-i-s. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you get that / 

Miss Davis. The school is Peabody. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Davis, what is your business or profession / 

Miss Davis. I am an elementary classroom teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been an elementary classroom teacher 
for how long? 

Miss Davis. Since 1928. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Davis, I am sure you have read all this stuff in 
the paper about the criticism that was heaped on Mrs. Wells by a 
member of the School Board by the name of Wesley Williams. Will 
that interfere with your testifying here without any restraint / 

Miss Davis. No; I do not think so. I think you should be able to 
come here and say what you think. We do have a tenure of office, and 
I have been at this a long time and hope I will be left to finish my 
job. It is almost 30 years I have been at the job, so I think it is all 
right. 

Mr. Gerper. You are not fearful of testifying here? 

Miss Davis. No. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I want to know. If you are, we do not 
want to put you on the spot. 

Approximately what 1s the population or what was the population— 
I believe you are at Peabody Elementary School / 

Miss Davis. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Approximately what was the population at Peabody 
last vear? 

Miss Davis. I honestly could not give you the figures. We had the 
first year not too many. Last year we had quite a number more. We 
got quite a few from Logan, which was on G Street and overflowing. 
This year we have many more. Some of the classes are more than 
half. 

Mr. Gerper. You mean they are about 50-50 between white and 
colored / 

Miss Davis. I would say about that, although I am not sure. 

Mr. Gerper. Have any of the white residents moved out of that 
particular locale / 

Miss Davis. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Have a good many moved out ? 

Miss Davis. Quite a few; yes. 

Mr. Gerner. As a result of their moving out, have the pupils from 
those families moved out of the school / 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know where they have moved ? 

Miss Davis. Some have moved southeast, the other side of the bridge, 
and some to Virginia, and some to Maryland. 

Mr. Gerser. What grade do you teach / 

Miss Davis. I teach the sixth grade. 

Mr. Gerser. The sixth gr: ade. 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerber. Approximately how many students did you teach last 
year in the sixth grade? 

Miss Davis. Thirty-four. I ended up with 34 in June. 
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Mr. Gerser. What did you start with / 

Miss Davis. It varied from 37, 38, 40, you know, up and down. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the approximate white and colored popula- 
tion in your class 4 

Miss Davis. When school ended in June, I had 13 colored out of 34. 

Mr. Gerper. 13 out of 344 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the colored students in your class to be 
respectful to you? Were they obedient to you / 

Miss Davis. Some yes and some no. 

Mr. Gerser. I do not want to confine that to colored. Did you 
have any white students in your class who were disobedient and dis- 
respectful / 

Miss Davis. Yes. You run into both kinds. You always get a few 
that are not as respectful as others. The trouble is, when vou get 
| or 2 who are not, there are always a few who are willing to follow, 
so that you get a little more. So that it is getting worse each year, 
but that started before integration came in. Our neighborhood has 
been changing. 

Mr. Gerser. The neighborhood has been changing / 

Miss Davis. Yes. A lower income bracket has been coming in. 

Mr. Gerser. Has that been accelerated since integration more than 
prior to integration / 

Miss Davis. I think it has to a certain extent; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you get cooperation out of the parents of these 
students where you have diflic ‘ulty with them / 

Miss Davis. Well, yes, from some ; from some, not at all. 

Mr. Gerpser. Some not at all / 

Miss Davis. Some parents work and they either do not have the 
time or will not take the time. You run into that, not only with 
discipline but scholastic problems. 

Mr. Gerser. They are apparently very indifferent to the situation / 

Miss Davis. At times; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Davis, at the time of integration you had a num- 
ber of colored students that came to your class, and you had some last 
year ¢ 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How do you find the average colored student academi- 
cally as compared with the white student / 

Miss Davis. I do not think, by and large, they are up to the white 
children. I can give you some figures on last year if you want them. 

Mr. Gerper. Go right ahead. 

Miss Davis. My I. Q.’s last year—and, of course, we all know they 
are not accurate, they vary, but they are a guide—went from 132 to 65: 
1532 is very high. 

Mr. Gerser. I. Q. you mean? 

Miss Davis. Yes, intelligence quotient; and 65 is very low. That 
was the range. I had 10 children who were above average in their 
I. Q.’s and 15 average. Eight of those were white and seven colored. 
| had 9 below average; 6 colored and 3 white. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the colored students that came over from 
the Division 2 schools to be up to the sixth-grade level ” 

Miss Davis. Generally, no. 
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Mr. Gerper. Did you find they were proficient in reading as sixth- 
grade students / 

Miss Davis. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Were they on the sixth grade reading level? 

Miss Davis. Not generally; no. 

Mr. Gerber. Were they on the sixth-grade level in language? 

Miss Davis. No. I can give you figures on that if you like. 

Mr. Gerser. Go right ahead. . 

Miss Davis. There was a standard test given in March in reading, 
spelling, language, and arithmetic. 

In reading, the paragraph reading fell from 2.4, which meant they 
were reading in the fourth month of the second grade, to 2.2. In 
word meaning it went from 2.6 to 11.5. 

In spelling it went from 2.1 to 10.2. 

In language it went from below first grade to about 9.6. 

In arithmetic reasoning it went from 3.3 to 9.7, and in fundamentals 
from 3.0 to 7.7. 

Mr. Gerser. With that wide range, is it not difficult to teach a class 
of that kind? 

Miss Davis. Yes; because you have everything, from down here all 
the way up, and it is the ones below that need the help because they 
are lost. 

Mr. Gerser. So that the best students suffer as a result ? 

Miss Davis. They definitely do not get to do the extra things that 
they could take, because you do have these slower children, and usu- 
ally you get your disciplinary problems in the slower children because 
they cannot do sixth-grade work and they have to have something 
to do. 

Mr. Gerser. So that when they finally get into junior high school 
they are not in good shape? 

Miss Davis. At times, no. That is very true. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Davis, were you confronted with many discipli- 
nary problems last year ? 

Miss Davis. I had some children that, as far as I was concerned, 
didn’t behave the way I thought they should. There was certainly 
no terrific fighting or anything like that in the room, but they 
also, as I say, did not behave as I think sixth grade should behave. 

Mr. Gerser. Did that detract from the teaching and the pupil's 
learning ? 

Miss Davis. And it takes time. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have much absenteeism or tardyism ? 

Miss Davis. A great deal of tardyism. It seems you get there 
when you get there and that is it. There is a great deal of absence 
and really what would not be excused absence to take care of a little 
one at home because mother has to go somewhere. 

Mr. Gerser. You get a lot of that? 

Miss Davis. Yes, a good bit. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you whether it was necessary to call the 
police to that school at any time last year? 

Miss Davis. We called the police once. It had nothing to do with 
my room, but the police were called. 

Mr. Gerser. The school as a whole, I mean. 
Miss Davis. Yes. 
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Mr. Gerser. What was the reason for the police being called ? 

Miss Davis. It was an episode with a penknife and it happened in 
the park at lunchtime and a boy pushed another one and the knife 
went in the little girl’sarm. I think it was half a dozen of one and six 
of another. The children were brought in and we called the police and 
the police took the little girl to the hospital. They put a stitch or two 
in. It was not serious but it was serious enough for the doctor to take 
care of it. It wasasmall penknife. And it was a white boy and a col- 
ored girl. They waited to get a drink and one got tired and they 
pushed. Out came the knife. The little boy said he had not meant to 
do it. It was one of those things that occurred. They were young 
children and there was no record made of it in the courts at all. 

Mr. Gerper. You say there was no record made of it? 

Miss Davis. Not as a permanent record. Neither of the children 
had any kind of a record and they were small children. They buried 
the knife in the park, another boy did, so they had to dig that up. 
That is, I think, about the only thing. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any of the colored boys being overatten- 
tive to white girls? 

Miss Davis. We don’t get too much of that in the elementary school. 
In the lower grades, yes, but little kids do that anyway. In the sixth 
grade we had practically no trouble. 

Mr. Gerber. You did not have anything like that? 

Miss Davis. No. 

Mr. Gerser. What is the morale of the teachers at that school? 

Miss Davis. I don’t think it is what it used to be. 

Mr. Gerper. Not what it used to be? 

Miss Davis. It is more difficult. For one thing we have larger 
classes than we used to have. We have a great many more children. 
They are harder to teach by and large and they do not behave as well. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that they went about the integration pro- 
position here properly or do you think they went about it a little too 
hastily ¢ 

Miss Davis. I think we should have waited. 

Mr. Gerser. You think we should have waited ? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the integrated school system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can be used as any model for schools that have not 
been integrated yet? 

Miss Davis. No. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions ? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any social activities over there? 

Miss Davis. No; we do not. The children play games, of course, on 
the playground, and when they are taken out for games they play well 
together. We have had very little shown feeling of resentment. 

Mr. Davis. Did you have any such things as square dancing over 
there prior to integration ? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Do you still have that? 

Miss Davis. No. 

Mr. Davis. Why did you stop it ? 
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Miss Davis. I taught the square dancing to my children and frankly 
I stopped because I didn’t think it was a good idea. I didn’t see why 
they should have mix if they didn’t choose to is the absolute truth 
of the matter. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Any further questions / 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Bernot, please. State your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JANE BERNOT, TEACHER, ROOSEVELT HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Bernor. Mrs. Jane Bernot, B-e-r-n-o-t. 

Before you begin questioning me I wonder if I might make a state 
ment. Would it be permissible ? 

Mr. Gerser. Could I ask you just one question before you make that 
statement ? 

Mrs. Bernorr. Certainly. 

Mr. Gerser. You are here from Roosevelt High School? 

Mrs. Bernor. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Where the principal was very severely chastized in 
the papers last weekend by a colored member of the School Board, 
named Wesley Williams? 

Mrs. Bernor. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you feel that publicity will have any effect upon 
your being able to testify without any restraint ? 

Mrs. Bernor. Definitely not, and that is what my statement is in 
regard to. 

Mr. Gerper. Yes. 

Mrs. Bernor. May I read it? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes. 

Mrs. Brernor. I would like to be reassured as a member of the 
Roosevelt High School faculty that what I say will not be misin- 
terpreted. J am very much concerned about the interpretations that 
will be placed upon my testimony in light of the position that our 
school principal, Mrs. Elva Wells, has been placed in this past week. 
Because of my position as a section teacher of a section of very low 
caliber, with many problems, I am certainly in a position to know of 
many of the problems with which Mrs. Wells dealt. 

All discipline matters are handled in a fair, quiet, and dignified 
manner. So that there is as little disruption as possible to the teachers 
and students involved, as well as the functioning of the entire school. 
And many problems are handled in the same manner, also, in the 
offices of the assistant principals. 

The school control is excellent, even though many problems exist, 
and I cannot praise Mrs. Wells too highly. as tops in all areas of 
her administrative work and it is my hope that all good will come 
out of this investigation for the best interests of education and that 
all slander and emotional upsets be put aside and that improvement 
in our educational system of the District of Columbia will take prece- 
dence. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have your statement, Mrs. Bernot, and 
immediately when these : apparent efforts to intimidate witnesses were 
made known we called in Dr. Corning for the purpose of ascertain- 
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ing whether or not there would be any practice of recrimination. As 
you probably know, he has assured the committee that there will not 
be any such practice and I can assure you as definitely as it is possible 
as chairman of this committee to assure you, that you need not 
hesitate to tell the truth. We want the facts and we assume you are 
here to state the truth. You may feel free to do so. 

Mrs. Bernor. Lam not afraid of my job. 

Mr. Witiiams. May I ask Mrs. Bernot a question or so before you 
proceed ¢ 

Mr. Gerber. Yes. 

Mr. Wituiams. How long have you been at Roosevelt teaching with 
Mrs. Wells as principal / 

Mrs. Bernor. I have been there 3 years on and off. I was out for 
inaternity leave a semester. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Have you found Mrs. Wells to be an able school 
administrator ¢ 

Mrs. Brernor. I have been at 4 different schools in the city in my 
10 years of teaching and I would say she handles the problems prob- 
ably better than any of the other administrators I have had in the 
ast. 

Mr. Witiiams. Are you familiar with the testimony given to this 
committee by Mrs. Wells? 

Mrs. Bernor. I believe I am. 

Mr. Wituiams. Do you feel that anyone could fairly or correctly 
impugn the accuracy of anything that Mrs. Wells told this committee 
or Mrs. Wells’ sincerity in giving this information to the committee ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. In my estimation Mrs. Wells has always been very 
upstanding and of the highest quality. She has always tried to main- 
tain, 1 would say, one of the top schools in the city. Anything she 
said I definitely would believe and I am sure the faculty would back 
herup. That is, the faculty members I have talked to, and I am cer- 
tain the faculty members would all be with her in what she said and 
definitely would go against what has been stated that she did say and 
she has done because we have proof those things did not happen in our 
school. 

Mr. Wituiams. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you live in the District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Brernor. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you lived here / 

Mrs. Bernor. All my life. 

Mr. Gerser. You have already stated to us that you are at Roosevelt 
High School. In what capacities are you there ? 

Mrs. Bernor. Teacher of health, education, and physical education. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been in the school system ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. On and off since 1945. The reason I say “on and 
off,” I have been out twice on maternity leave. 

Mr. Gerser. During that period where have you been other than 
Roosevelt ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. I started at Paul Junior High. From there I was at 
Tech McKinley to Anacostia and Roosevelt. I returned from ma- 
ternity leave and the position was not open and I was put where there 
Was a position available. 

Mr. Gerser. When did you come to Roosevelt 

Mrs. Bernor. | think it was about 3 years ago. 
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Mr. Gerner. Do you know the approximate enrollment of white and 
colored they had there last year ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. I imagine it was somewhere around 45 to 50 percent. 
I don’t know exactly. It would be a guess. 

Mr. Gerper. Has that ratio changed this year? 

Mrs. Bernor. I don’t know. In looking around I would probably 
say “Yes,” but I have no facts or figures and I don’t think the schoo! 
has. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that many white residents of the Roosevelt 
area moved out after integration ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. Definitely. I am also a resident of the area and I can 
say from my own experience as a neighbor in the community plus the 
fact that I have seen it in the school system. 

Mr. Gerpser. You have seen a great many white residents move out 
of the area ? 

Mrs. Bernor. My own neighbors. 

Mr. Gerser. That resulted in many white students leaving your 
school ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know where they have gone? 

Mrs. Brernor. I imagine most of them to the suburbs in Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you encounter any disciplinary problems over 
there last year? 

Mrs. Bernor. Definitely. I could go on at no end telling you. As | 
stated in my opening statement I had a section of, I would probably 
say, the lowest caliber in school. They were demoted several times and 
I got all the misfits, so to speak, of the school and of low intelligence, 
also. Not all were but most of them. In my section alone I had a 
great many problems of all respects. I have had not only the simple 
ones of tardiness and truancy but I have had pregnancy and relation- 
ships between boys and girls. 

Mr. Gerser. I did not hear. 

Mrs. Brrnor. Relationships between boys and girls, both Negro 
and whites. I have the fights, I have had searching for concealed 
weapons, razor blades. I spent almost every day last year until 5 
o’clock because none of this took place during the schoolday. Mrs. 
Wells was definitely set against interrupting school classes, as was 
stated before, and everything was to be handled behind her doors or 
after school or in a manner that would not upset school classes or emo- 
tionally upset any teachers or students in the school. I could go on 
giving examples. 

Mr. Gereer. If you like, go ahead. 

Mrs. Bernor. If you want, I will. 

Mr. Gerser. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Bernor. I had 3 pregnancies within 2 weeks’ time. The 
three girls were Negro girls. 

Mr. WitutaMs. Do you know their ages? 

Mrs. Bernor. I think they were around 16. I don’t know exactly. 
I had one girl in my class that was a problem to all concerned. As a 
matter of fact, I have heard the assistant principal say she spent more 
time on that one girl plus the time I[ have spent and all the classroom 
teachers that have had her than all the others put together probably 
in the year previously. She was under 16 so we had to keep her. Her 
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whole family had a juvenile court record. Her brothers and sisters 
were either in jail or somewhere, somewhere out in the mother’s keep 
supposedly, but the mother worked so that left this 15-year-old to 
take care of them. They are the ones that busted up the Health 
School to the tune of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Grerper. What was that? 

Mrs. Bernor. The Health School across the street from Roosevelt 
was damaged severely, broken windows. It was her family. All were 
younger than she but they were put in the mother’s hands. The 
mother worked. The girl had to take care of them. She was as bad 
as they. One day we had a tremendous fight between another colored 
girl and that one I am speaking of and the next thing I knew somebody 
came running down the hall with a piece of blouse and stuck it in the 
door of the office. They said, “Your girl is at it again. This belongs 
to you.” It was over nothing. One girl made a remark about seeing 
through her dress. The sunlight came through. That built up to a 
big fight. Before you knew it practically all her clothes were ripped 
off. We did all in our power to get rid of her but couldn’t put her 
out. We kept her until she was 16. 

I had very much lying in my section as well as my classes. Many 
arguments just plain nastiness to me and to others. 

Mr. Gerser. Any obscene or vulgar language / 

Mrs. Bernor. Not in my section, but I have heard it in the halls 
and in my physical education classes which we immediately clamp 
down on if we hear it. I hada Negro boy call me crazy simply because 
[ was out in the athletic field and he was batting a ball during 
softball season up into the upper part of the stadium and the 
girls were going up the steps. If the ball would hit one it would 
have knocked them out, made them fall down the cement steps, 
and possibly killed them. I hollered at him to stop and he said he 
wasn’t going to do it and continued to bat the ball. When he got 
to the top of the steps I told him to follow me and go to the assist- 
ant principal’s office, Dean of Boys. 

I am in my shorts because I teach that way in physical education 
classes. At that time it made no difference if I walked through the 
halls in shorts. He was also in shorts. He said I was crazy. I 
followed him into the boys’ gym. That in my estimation, was not 
only dangerous but could have meant a bad accident and could 
have meant a life. 

I have had thefts of all kinds. I would say more so than I have 
had in all my years of teaching. We don’t know who is stealing 
but we know everything is being taken, particularly in the gymnasium 
because it is an easier situation to pick up things. We have had 
all kinds of ways we try to stop it until we have to come to the point 
last year we said anybody that leaves anything unlocked, if we pick 
it up before somebody else steals it, will have to be picked up from 
the assistant principal’s office. It succeeded a little but even now if 
they have a pocketbook locked up, if they lay it down and turn their 
head it is gone. 

I have had things taken out of my office and a girl the other day had 
$10 stolen and her whole wallet. It was lying on my desk. They 
even come into the office. 

I had one case of a Negro boy and a white girl writing love let- 
ters to each other. The girl and the boy supposedly dated each 
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other. That I don’t know. I wasn’t there. That would be strictly 
secondhand but the love letters I saw. She carved her initials or 
Was seen carving lier initials in the cafeteria with a razor blade with 
this boy’s initials. It became such a problem over the whole school 
the student body saw it and it disrupted the school and classes to 
the extent that Mrs. Wells had to do something. She called the 
white girl’s parents and had her removed to another school with per 
mission from Franklin administration building. 

She has done ali in her power, I would say, to not intimidate or 
not to make the Negro students that we have feel that she is against 
them. That is why she called the white girl’s parents rather than the 
Negro boy’s parents. 

I could go on but I guess I have said enough. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you had very much trouble with absenteeism 
and tardiness ? 

Mrs. Bernor. Yes: Roosevelt used to be one of the top in both of 
those as far as the small numbers of tardiness and absence and we 
have gone down the line since integration. As was stated before 
they seem to think nothing of when they get to school, “if we get 
there, we get there: no matter if we are late.” 

Mr. Gerser. How have your failures compared with those prior to 
integration ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. I have never before failed so many students. In my 
classes, I have not the figures before me but I would say I had over 
three-quarters Negro. The failures, I had a few only in the white be- 
eause I had a few white students, didn’t have a great many white. 
The failures I would say were greater in this 1 year than all my 10 
years of teaching put together. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find that the colored who came to you had the 
same educational background as the whites that were in school 4 

Mrs. Bernot. Definitely not. The intelligence was lower, their 
work, their caliber of work—I had two situations to see. I am a class: 
room teacher of health education. I give the same type of work any 
other teacher would give in classroom. Iam also a teacher of physical 
education which has to deal with activity and learning rules of games. 
There were fewer that failed in physical education than health edu- 
cation because, if they are dressed every time, if they fail their written 
test with a zero we pass them. 

I have never had so many failures of 5’s, 6’s, 10’s before. I have had 
failures of maybe 60, 50, grades of that sort, but never so miserably low 
grades, and in health education it was the same. Some of the students 
I had were so poor spellers that I even gave spelling tests which was 
supposedly part of the English but it got to the point I had to teach 
something. The spelling words, I would write on the board, they 
would write in their notebooks, spell them, copy them, we went over it, 
and I would give them quizzes. 

I had one cir] that spelled so poorly that she didn't even start with 
the right first letter. It was so bad 1 finally called it to the attention of 
our dean of girls. 

I think finally, I think they possibly got her back into junior high 
school because she could not even spell. I have had—and this is no 
lie—pupils that can’t even spell the names of the streets they live on. 
They seem to have a hard time spelling their names, some of them. 
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Mr. Gerser. From your observation do you think that they pursued 
the same standards of education in division 2 schools they did in the 
white schools ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. I don’t see how it would be possible because of what 
[haveseen. They definitely do not measure up to what I have taught 
in the past or to the students I have taught in the past. I have only, 
in my health education classes, covered about half the amount of work 
[ normally cover other years. I just could not get over the work. I 
would repeat and repeat and spend class after class repeating what I 

said previously. 

Mr. Gerber. I would like to ask you whether the social activities 
over there at Roosevelt were curtailed after integration / 

Mrs. Bernor. Yes, as Mrs. Wells stated and the newspapers, she is 
the type that will prevent rather than take care of after something 
happened and because of the cheer leader incidents which has been 
stated here before that she mentioned and because of some of the other 
things that happened, she has curtailed and kept the cheer leaders to 
boys only and has cut out social dances and dramatic club. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to ask you this. As a result of what you 
are telling this committee, have you observed, or do you know, whether 
any of the teachers have suffered in any way? 

Mrs. Bernor. In suffering, do you mean physical health or mental ? 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mrs. Bernor. Shall I take myself as an example / 

Mr. Gerper. Surely. 

Mrs. Bernor. I have always been in pretty good health most of my 
life, being a physical education teacher. I have taken exercise with 
the students. All you have to do is look at my doctor’s bills this 
summer. I managed to finish out the year. Maybe it is because I had 
more problems than the average teacher. Many teachers didn’t know 
they went on. When I went to the doctor, as soon as school was over, 
he said, “You are on the verge of a complete mental and physical 
breakdown.” I have been taking medication, things to build me up, 
all summer long. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find any other teachers that are physically— 

Mrs. Brrnor. Yes; I have heard some speak about it at the lunch 
tables. Also, I have never seen teachers react as they did the last 
week of school this past term. They actually broke down and cried, 
and I saw that happen. They just had too much to do and not enough 
time to do it in because of all the clerical work that has to be done the 
end of the year, but first they have to handle the problems and then 
the clerical work. They stayed many hours after school and couldn't 
getitdone. Iactually saw them break down and ery. 

Mr. Gerber. Do you know of any colored students over there who 
have asked for permission to go back to colored schools? 

Mrs. Bernor. Yes: they tell me. I think I am closer to them than 
a lot of teachers. I befriend them more because I am a physical edu- 
cation teacher, and we have a different situation in the gymnasium. 
As you know, if you have ever dealt in any sports line or played any 
teams, sportsmanship supposedly comes first and—excuse me—what 
was the original question ? 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find any colored students that wanted to go 
back to all-colored schools 
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Mrs. Bernor. Yes: as a started to say, they do befriend me. I think 
more so than most of the teachers. I do kid around and joke with 
them a lot because I think they need that, and they have come to me 
and said, “How do we get out of here? Iam not passing. I can go 
back to the school I came from and get honor grades.” They confided 
in me many times, I think more than other teachers, because I am 
closer to them. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to ask you this question. Prior to the 
time the schools here were integrated did you have any prejudice 
against integration 4 

Mrs. Bernor. Definitely not. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find that integration has been successful here / 

Mrs. Bernor. What I have seen I would say no because it is defi- 
nitely pulling down the standards of our educational system and 
using my own children as an example, when integration came into 
being when they started moving into my neighborhood, the Negro, 
I had no feeling one way or another. I went to school with them at 
New York University. They were very nice tome. All my dealings 
with the Negroes have been pleasant relationships. My children 
played with ‘their children when they moved in the neighborhood 
until they started moving in en masse and I would say the lower intel 
ligence group or maybe the lower economic group started moving in, 
and I saw what was going to the elementary school in my neighbor- 
hood and heard the teachers and neighbors talk and I am almost now 
at the point where I feel if I send my children—they are both under 
school age, one will go next year—I don’t see how they can possibly 
learn what they are supposed to learn in the kindergarten, first and 
second grade, and it is important to me to have a good start in edu- 
cation. It is my job and I have seen what happens if you do not have 
it. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean you would not send your children into an 
integrated school ? 

Mrs. Bernor. I don’t mean that. My children play with the Negro 
children in the neighborhood. Some are nice and play in my yard 
with my children’s toys and they get along fine. I mean because of 
the educational standards. I am not saying I won't, I haven’t made 
up my mind but unless they improve I don’t want my children being 
educated on the low standards that are now in there. Standards 
aren’t low, it is because they are being held back because of the large 
numbers in classes and because of the great range of intelligence in 
one class. 

Mr. Grrser. Do you think that from the manner in which the schools 
in the District of Columbia were integrated and what you have seen in 
the integrated school system here. they can be copied as a success- 
ful model by any community that has not as yet integrated its school 
system ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. Definitely not. 

Mr. Gerser. You may take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Mrs. Bernot, I believe you are physical education 
and health teacher ? 

Mrs. Bernor. That is correct. 

Mr. Witiams. As such I presume that you probably have occasion 
to observe the physical habits of the children? 
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Mrs. Bernor. Yes. 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. Do you notice any marked difference on the average, 
of course, in the personal hygiene of the white children and the colored 
children ¢ 

Mrs. Brrnot. So much to the extent that our administrator had a 
conference with the physical education teachers, both boys and girls, 

ying that maybe we should throw out all the technical materi: al we 

had ti aught in the past because they are failing too many, shouldn’t 
be doing it, to put in nothing but the type of hygiene where you brush 
your teeth and comb your hair and take a bath. I have seen it to the 
extent that the first week we give height, weight, feet, check for at 
least feet. I have done it without warning several times and you tell 
them to take their shoes off to check for athletes feet. You have to 
take my place one class period and you know what I mean. 

Mr. Witutams. I will not press you further. You have answered 
my question. Thank you. 

Mr. Davts. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mrs. Brernor. I have something here, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. If you want to make any additional statement, go ahead. 

Mrs. Bernor. This is in re Mrs. Wells actually. I was going 
through my files finding out any information I could have to substan- 
tiate the statements or the incorrect statements I should say, that were 
made against her or about her. I pulled many things out of my files, 
a being a statement by the student council president last year. We, 

by the way, I think were prepared as well as any school was prepared 
in the District for integration. Mrs. Wells has had a top school, has 
had top honors and w ants to keep it that way. To keep it that way she 
did as much as possible for the teachers and student body preparing. 
The student body think so much of the high standards that they went 
ahead on their own without a teacher or person in charge of them, the 
student council didn’t push them and say do this or that. This was 
their idea. They, last year—this was both a council of Negro and 
white students, a representative of each section of the school—brought 
out a code of conduct or ethics shortly after it came out in the papers 
about the Government code of conduct, I believe, or ethics that they 
had. If I may take the time to read this—— 

Mr. Davis. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Bernor. This was written by Daniel Tobin, president of the 
student council, along with the help of his committee. This was pre- 
sented to the students of Roosevelt : 

This morning, as you no doubt have heard, we are going to present the school 
with our newly devised code of conduct. The main purpose of acquainting 
every student with this material today is quite simple, and I shall try to tell you 
briefly what it is and just why we are interested in a code at this time. 

To begin with, let me say that as a school, we are tops, no school in the city 
can touch us. We've heard ourselves being praised to the skies during the past 
few weeks but I don’t think that we should just sit back in contentment and let 
this wonderful start dwindle to a sad ending. 

Right after this was written those past weeks he was talking about 
we had top members from the Board of Education from Franklin 
from all walks of life in that respect come in and praise us to the nth 
degree for our terrific scholarship and we had more this past year than 
we have had in many years. 

I am sure that this feeling is shared by all of us and the problem remains 
then, How are we going to get this idea of wholehearted cooperation across to 
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the great number of new students who will be entering Roosevelt for the first 
time next year? You see we don’t want to have to wait until April or June of 
next year before we have the kind of school to work in which we have now, but 
we want to keep this “tone” in existence every school hour of the year. This is 
where the “code of conduct” comes in. By explaining every phase of this 
code with the help of all of us here at Roosevelt now, we can have more confi- 
dence in a model school next year. 

This morning pay attention to what your representative tells you and offer 
all the constructive suggestions possible. If all of us take this seriously, the 
problem will present itself no longer. 

Then each student is to get this year, they have not printed them 
yet, a card, identification card, saying they are a member of Roose- 
velt High School, a place for name and address, to carry in their wallet, 
and on the back will have this code of conduct. 

It has “honesty,” and then it describes industry, dignity, courtesy, 
promptness, and loyalty. And each one of those, of course, is de- 
scribed here. 

Also we have—and I pulled out of my files something given to 
ach student to take home, be signed by the parents, and brought 
back. Those are the rules of the school, going in to dress, parking, 

responsibility of the school for the pupils, and what have you. 

I also pulled out one on guidance, discussion of assemblies, and 
that backs up the statement made in the newspaper about Mrs. Wells, 
about that one small, as far as I am concerned, incident about someone 
talking to another person in the auditorium. 

On the discussion guidance, discussion on assembly, there is this 
statement, printed many years back, being brought out and revised 
as years goon. This is in regard to courtesy and good manners: 

During all assembly programs and in all cases where close friends sit together 
and tempt each other into talking, they should be required to sit separately. 
Habitual offenders should be assigned definite seats with the section teacher. 

Remember the remarks made about the conduct in the auditorium 
of one talking to another / 

Each individual section should take pride in its good behavior and see that all 
members take pride in giving the section a good reputation. 

I have one of my honor roll lists. I would say out of the 60 there 
were only a couple of Negroes. 

And also to show how Mrs. Wells and her school administrative 
staff have done everything they could to help better the students 
of low caliber and low intelligence, she had volunteers for coaching. 
These were members of the National Honor Society. There is a 
whole page listed here of those who would spend their time if the 
other student wanted to be helped and help that student on their own 
time. 

Mr. Gerser. Did I understand you to say you attended New York 
University ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. That I did. 

Mr. GrerBer. What State are you a native of? 

Mrs. Bernor. Right here, the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Gerper. You did not go to the University of Georgia or the 
University of South Carolina ¢ 

Mrs. Bernor. I did not. I went to George Washington University 
for my bachelor’s degree. 

Mr. Gerser. You have not attended any university in the South? 

Mrs. Bernor. I have not. 
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Mr. Witt1ams. What was that first document you read / 

Mrs. Bernor. It was the code of conduct or rather it was an intro- 
duction to the code of conduct they were going to receive. 

Mr. Wituiams. Was that received by each student ? 

Mrs. Bernor. It was taken by each representative, each section has 
a representative to the student council. The student council repre- 
sentative brought this copy back to the section, it was read to the sec- 
tion and then posted on the section bulletin board where they could 
read it individually. 

Mr. WituiAmMs. Who wrote it? 

Mrs. Bernor. This was written, as far as I know, by the student 
council president, with the help, possibly, of a student committee. 

Mr. Wituiams. It is a student document ? 

Mrs. Bernor. It is, definitely. No teacher had anything to do with 
this. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. It is a well written document. 

Mrs. Bernor. This boy, by the way, is one of the unusual ones. 
Looking at his background, you could see where he could write this. 
He is at Princeton U niversity and has won scholarships. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. The thought passed through my mind that if that 
was intended for the consumption of the student body, I was wonder- 
ing how many of those students who have a second and third grade 
reading level could read and understand that. 

Mrs. Bernor. That is very true. 

Mr. Wiiutams. Thank you. 

Mr. GerBer. That is all I have. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Gerper. Miss Prince, please. State your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF MISS LEILA PRINCE, TEACHER, EASTERN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Miss Prince. Miss Leila Prince. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you live here in the District of Columbia / 

Miss Prince. I live in Arlington. 

Mr. GerBer. How long have you lived in and around the District 
of Columbia ? 

Miss Prince. Twentieth year. 

Mr. Gerper. What is your business or profession / 

Miss Prince. I teach at Eastern High School. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been at Eastern High School 

Miss Prince. Same time. 

Mr. Wituiams. Twenty years / 

Miss Prince. This is my 20th. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you been reading the paper the last few days 
about the admonitions being given the teachers by a member of the 
school board, Wesley Williams, about how they should testify and 
what would happen to them if they did not testify right / 

Miss Prince. I read the papers every day. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you been reading that ? 

Miss Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. In spite of that, are you willing to testify here / 

Miss Prince. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Gerper. Miss Prince, as a matter of fact you called here and 
asked permission to come up and testify ; did you not ! 

Miss Prince. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Prince. I didnot. I was called. 

Mr. Gerser. I say you were called originally and talked to. 

Miss Prince. Yes; I was called. 

Mr. Gerser. You are here voluntarily. 

Miss Prince. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Prince, what grade do you teach at Eastern / 

Miss Prince. All the grades—10th, 11th, and 12th. 

Mr. Gerser. What studies do you teach ? 

Miss Prince. English. 

Mr. Grerser. How many students did you teach English last year ’ 

Miss Prince. 133, one semester, 136 the other. 

Mr. Grrser. How many were white approximately and how many 
were colored ? 

Miss Prince. I have the figures for the first. I had 60 white and 
73 colored. I don’t have the division for the second semester. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have about the same ratio ? 

Miss Prince. No; I should say a larger proportion of white be- 
cause I taught upper semester work. 

Mr. Gerser. In teaching English, when the colored came over from 
division 2 did you find that the majority of them leveled off on the 
10th-grade English ? 

Miss Prince. No. Neither the technical side nor the spoken side. 

Mr. Gerser. You say neither the technical nor the spoken side? 

Miss Prince. No. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you mean by the spoken side? You could not 
understand them ? 

Miss Prince. Frequently not but the use of verbs, for instance, in- 
correct tenses is very noticeable. Today I called on a child and she 
said “I have did it.” I corrected her. Two minutes later she said 
“T have did—done it.” So I got it across. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Prince, did you observe the reading level that 
most of these students were on that came from division 2? 

Miss Prince. The reading level is very low. In the 10th grade 
anywhere from about 2.5 to 6.8. 

Mr. Gerper. Two point five ? 

Miss Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. When you say 2.5 you mean that that child is on a 
reading level as of the fifth month in the second grade? 

Miss Prince. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you have some also on the third grade level? 

Miss Prince. Yes; all the levels between that. 

Mr. Gerser. Between third 

Miss Prince. Between 2 and 6. 

Mr. Gerper. Between 2 and 6 and this is the 10th grade you are 
teaching. 

Miss Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Miss Prince, would you be good enough to tell us how 
it is possible for a student who reads on the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, or 6th 
grade level to read a book in the 10th grade and understand what he 
or she is reading? 
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Miss Prince. It isn’t. 

Mr. GerpBer. Ma’am ¢ 

Miss Prince. It is not. 

Mr. Gerser. How can you teach them ? 

Miss Prince. I had such a class last year. I divided the class in 
two parts, took the slower of the slow, procured 

Mr. Gerser. You ye the slower of the slow. How many slow 
categories do you have? 

Miss Prince. The whole class was slow, but I took the slowest, Sav 
them into a group and procured a fifth grade reader and we worked 
the rest of the semester from that fifth grade reader. 

Mr. Grerser. How many of those were capable of passing out of 
the tenth grade? 

Miss Prince. Very few did. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have many failures ? 

Miss Prince. I did. 

Mr. Grrser. How do your failures since integration compare to 
those failures prior to integration ? 

Miss Prince. Well, the second semester, 1954-55, which was when 
we first began, I had in all 13 colored children in that semester. I had 
7 failures out of 121 pupils. In the first semester last year when we 
were fully integrated, I had 38 failures out of 133 pupils. 

Mr. Gerper. You said, “when you were fully integrated.” Are 
you not still integrated ? 

Miss Prince. I mean by that, when the integration had reached all 
the levels. You see, when we started, very few came in in the upper 
semester levels. 

Mr. Gerser. As I understand it, Miss Prince, you now have what 
they call the four-track system. 

Miss Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Gerver. You did not have the four-track system prior to the 
integration, did you ? 

Miss Prince. No. 

Mr. Grrser. What was the reason for instituting the four-track 
system ? 

Miss Prince. You will have to ask Dr. Hanson that. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not think the second and third and fourth and 
sixth graders have anything to do with that? 

Miss Prince. I suppose they did. I suppose the levels among all 
the pupils are going down. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the brighter pupils are suffering as a 
result of integration ? 

Miss Prince. Beyond a doubt. 

Mr. Gerser. Beyond a doubt. Do you think many of the better 
white students and better colored students are suffering as a result 
of integration ? 

Miss Prince. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think they are being brought down to a lower 
standard of education ? 

Miss Prince. I think the track will perhaps help remedy that. 

Mr. Gerser. You think it will ? 

Miss Prince. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. But you think prior to the time of the track you were 
going down instead of making any progress? 
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Miss Prince. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Gerser. Are you bothered over there with any disciplinary 
problems / ‘ 

Miss Prince. There was a great deal of disorder in the halls, yes. 
We are much better this year than last because we do not have the 
junior high school this year. 

Mr. Gerser. The junior high moved out ¢ 

Miss Prince. They moved out. 

Mr. Gerser. So all you have now is simply a high school with the 
10th, 11th and 12th grades? 

Miss Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Gereer. The junior high school did give you considerable 
trouble / 

Miss Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Gerrer. Miss Prince, as a result of what you have told us, do 
vou feel it is more difficult to teach now than it was prior to integra- 
tion ¢ 

Miss Prince. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did it have any effect on your health ? 

Miss Prince. Not on my health, but for my plans for the future. 

Mr. Gerser. I will not ask you about that. 

Miss Prince. I am going to retire earlier. 

Mr. Gerser. You are going to retire earlier as a result of the in- 
tegration ? 

Miss Prince. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How has integration affected the morale of most of 
the teachers you come in contact with ? 

Miss Prince. I do not believe I better answer for anyone but 
myself. 

Mr. Gerber. You do not want to talk about anybody but yourself 

Miss Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Is there anything else you would like to tell the com- 
mittee ? 

Miss Prince. Well, this, I thought, might be interesting: These are 
a few figures. I took two groups, the lowest groups last year in the 
10th grade and went through the records. In 1 group of 333 there 
were 17 who failed every subject, including deportment. 

Mr. Gerser. How about lunch ? 

Miss Prince. They passed that. Of those 17, 4 repeated the work 
and passed it. Seven repeated it and failed it, and six withdrew. Of 
those, 14 gave the District of Columbia as their birthplace and 3 gave 
other places. 

Then the next lowest grade had 16 who made F’s straight down. 
Of those, 6 repeated and passed, 5 repeated and failed, and 5 withdrew. 
There were 14 District of Columbia births and 2 others. 

Mr. Gerser, You could not find that kind of ratio. 

Miss Prince. I did this morning. 

Mr. Gereer. You found 13 actually came from the District and 2 
out of the District? 

Miss Prince. At least that is what they said. 

Mr. Gerser. Proceed. 

Miss Prince. That is all that I have. 

I have some papers here, if you would be interested in seeing how 
they spelled. (C-a-n-e-s is ceiling. 
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Mr. Gerber. I would like for you to give us a little lesson in spelling. 

Miss Prince. F-a-e-n spells foreign. 

Mr. Gerser. This is in high school / 

Miss Prince. The 10th grade. 

Mr. Grerser. Proceed. 1 would like to hear some of that. 

Miss Prince. P-e-n-a spells perceive. 

This is really good. B-e-a-n-f spells thief. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you a question. How do you identify this 
spelling with the words in question / 

Miss Prince. I had a list of the words in the order I gave them, so 
| took 

Mr. Davis. Was this a spelling lesson / 

Miss Prince. This was a spelling lesson, so I wrote beside each one 
what it was supposed to be. I would not have known otherwise. 

Mr. Witti1Ams. Would you say this was particularly surprising in 
view of the fact one of the school principals here said that 1 percent 
of 900 was 35. 

Miss Prince. We find poor arithmetic as well as spelling. 

Mr. GerBer. Do we have any more spelling‘ I am trying to brush 
up on my spelling. 

Miss Prince. N-e-e-m is niece. C-a-e-n-c-e-s is receipt. 

Then I have a book report here. This is on Julia Casre—C-a-s-r-e. 
“I liked the book very much because it told you how things were long 
ago and it made you think in those days you did not have a friend.” 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us whether that was one of the District of 
Columbia students, or did that one come in from the South / 

Miss Prince. I am sorry, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the people of the District of Columbia 
and the Members of Congress want to know about what is going on in 
the school system ¢ 

Miss Prince. From what I have heard people say, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. There has been a little covering up here; has there not 

Miss Prince. I would not know. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know. You do not read the papers, par- 
ticularly the Washington Post ¢ 

Miss Prince. No; I do not. 

Mr. Gerper. That is all I care to ask. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, September 27, 1956.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMMiITreEeE To Investigate PuBLic SCHOOL 
STANDARDS AND CONDITIONS, AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY IN THE Disrricr oF CoLUMBIA 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE District or CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, the 
Honorable James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Members present: Hon. James C. Davis of Georgia; Hon. John Bell 
Williams of Mississippi; Hon. Woodrow W. Jones of North Carolina; 
Hon. Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia; Hon. DeWitt S. Hyde of Maryland. 

Also present: William Gerber, chief counsel; William N. McLeod, 
Jr., clerk; Leonard Hilder, George McCown, H. M. Roland, staff 
members. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order. Are we ready to 
proceed, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Hype. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hype. Before proceeding this morning I should like to submit 
for the committee’s determination a motion. The motion will be a 
motion to postpone further proceedings of the committee until after 
November 6. 

Before I put the motion I would like to give this explanation of my 
reasons for the motion: 

The Republican members of this committee, at Jeast, this Republican 
member, is faced with this dilemma: Here we have a hearing called by 
the leadership of the committee which, of course, happens to be Demo- 
crat, at a time when the Republican members cannot attend—at least, 
I can say that for this Republican member—and at the same time being 
berated by Democrat candidates against us for not attending. 

Now, that seems to be a bit of a hard situation. 

I would like to say this: I think my record of attendance at full 
committee and subcommittee hearings is as good as that of any member 
of the District Committee, and I think far better than most of the 
members of the District Committee, and I think the records will bear 
that out. 

I want to attend and have wanted to attend the hearings of this 
subcommittee, but I made up a schedule in the summertime—here is 
a copy of it—long before I knew just exactly when these hearings 
would be held. It is a schedule that cannot very well be broken, in 
view of the demands of time, and it is a situation, Mr. Chairman, in 
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which I am not going to call off my campaign against the Democrats 
for the purpose of attending hearings at the pleasure of the Demo- 
crats, if I may say so. 

But most important, I think, Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
to add much to the character of your hearings and quell much of the 
criticism and greatly strengthen and add to the quality of any reports 
the committee may make as a result of these hearings if further pro- 
ceedings were held under a bipartisan atmosphere. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is for those reasons that I now move that 
further proceedings of this subcommittee be postponed until after 
November 6. 

Mr. Broyrintt. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broynity. I would like to second the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Hyde. 

While I am not concerned with what any of my opponents might 
have to say about my attendance at this hearing or on anything else 
that I have done in Congress, it does impose quite a problem to be 
able to attend these hearings during a campaign for reelection, plus 
the other official duties which I am called upon to perform. I have 
stated this before—that I did not want my absence from any of these 
committee hearings to be construed as a lack of interest in what the 
committee is trying to do and my support in behalf of what the com- 
mittee is attempting to do. 

This morning, for example, I have nine appointments lined up at 
the office, with a special engagement at noon. It is just impossible 
to participate in the hearings during this season of the year. How- 
ever, | would like to participate. 

So I would like to second Mr. Hyde’s motion and support his motion 
in the hope that we can postpone these hearings until after November 6 
so that I can fully participate in the committee's activities. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I am, of course, glad to have Mr. Hyde make his 
statement, and you also, Mr. Broyhill. 

This committee was set up and the personnel appointed by Chair- 
man MeMillan, of the full District Committee. Every effort was 
made to make it as bipartisan as it could be made, and this is the only 
committee on which I have ever served that a Democratic chairman 
appointed 3 Republicans as well as 3 Democrats and divided the per- 
sonnel of the committee equally between the 2 parties. 

When the time of the hearings was set up, as you gentlemen know, 
I conferred with each of you and I conferred with Dr. Miller, who is 
the third Republican, and I conferred with the other two Democrats 
in an effort to set these hearings at a time when it would be most con- 
venient to the committee as a whole, and the dates were fixed on that 
basis. It just happens, I suppose, that there have been more of the 
Democratic members attending than there have been of the Republi- 
cans. 

Mr. Hype. Will the chairman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Hype. The chairman will agree, I am sure, that I informed the 
chairman that I would not be able to attend between Labor Day and 
November 6. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; you did tell me that when I spoke to you about 
it here in Washington. You, by the way, were the only person who 
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made any such statement as that to me, and the hearings were fixed 
after conferring with every member of the subcommittee. 

The staff has gone ahead and has arranged to have witnesses here 
and the hearings now are more than half completed. We are well 
along toward the end of the hearings now, and arrangements have 
been made for the remainder of the witnesses to come, and a schedule 
has been arranged for that. 

Now, Mr. Hyde has mentioned criticism of the committee, and that 
an adjournment should be taken until after the election. So far as I 
am concerned, I am not interested in criticism directed at the com- 
mittee. There has been more violent, hysterical criticism directed at 
this committee since these hearings began, and even before they began, 
than I recall ever being directed at any committee upon which I have 
served, and possibly any committee of Congress. There has been a con- 
stant stream of abuse, falsehoods, propaganda of all kinds directed at 
this committee, particularly at me by radicals, crackpots, fuzzy think- 
ers, and organizations whose primary purpose is to promote integra- 
tion and to oppose segregation, but I am not concerned about that. 
In the long run I think that whatever is r ight will prevail, and I think 
that the commonsense of the American people will prevail in any dis- 
pute which arises on any public question. 

So, I am not concerned about criticism or abuse or falsehoods or 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. Broyuiiyi. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Broyni. I think it is well to point out at that point, Mr. 
Chairman, that some of the charges that have been leveled at the com- 
mittee to the effect that this is a partisan, Democratic committee, is 
not true. There are 6 members of the committee, and the mere fact 
that there have not been 6 members present at all times is not due to 
lack of interest in what the committee is doing, and what it will do 
toward solving these problems. 

So, any char ge that it is a prejudiced committee of 1 or 2 or 3 south- 
ern Democrats 0 or southern segregationists is just an improper im- 
plication as to the feeling and attitude of the committee in trying to 
do a job here to solve a problem in the District. 

Mr. Davis. Well, of course, the facts which this committee has 
undertaken to bring out and bring to the light of day and bring to 

the attention of the people not only in the District of Columbia, but 
the United States, are facts which everybody has a right to know. I 
think that no right-thinking person ought to lend himself or herself 
to any endeavor to conceal these facts. 

If something i is wrong, you cannot right it by concealing the facts. 
If it is right, bringing ‘the facts out is “not going to injure the case. 
I think any way you look at it it is an erroneous idea to try to erect 
an iron curtain around the facts as they may exist here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia about the operation of the school system. I think 
that we have gone about the method of procuring these facts in the 
only logical way that the committee could have acted. 

We have not had any witness here before the committee except the 
public-school officials, principals, teachers, and those who deal with 
this problem day after day, and who have firsthand knowledge of it. 

So that, I think, presents the picture both from the side of those 
who have not found it possible to be here and those who have attended. 
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Now, I will entertain this motion, but as is customary, the commit- 
tee will go into executive session. 

Does anyone else have anything they wish to say before the com- 
mittee goes into executive session ? 

Mr. Wituias. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Perhaps I should not be called upon to say anything 
at this time because I must admit that I can appreciate the predica- 
ment in which Mr. Hyde apparently finds himself to some extent, but 
not altogether, however, because we do not have any such thing as 
Republicans in Mississippi, and I am not too much worried about the 
November election. 

However, as a Member of the United States Congress, I think we 
do have a duty to perform, and we have this duty to perform in spite 
of any criticism that might be directed to the committee. I have no 
apologies to make to anyone for the manner in which these hearings 
have been conducted, and I challenge anyone to show that any wit- 
ness who has appeared before this committee has been abused or un- 
fairly treated. 

This committee has attempted merely to elicit the truth about con- 
ditions as they prevail in the District of Columbia school system, and 
on the basis of the facts and information that this committee receives 
in these hearings we hope that the committee may be able to take some 
action which will improve the standards in the public-school system 
and the conditions in the public-school system. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I never have in the past, 
and I shall not now, nor will I in the future, permit myself to dance 
to the music of selfish interests, groups, and organizations who are 
seeking to destroy the freedoms that America has known for 175 
years. 

Mr. Davis. Anything further, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Hype. Nothing further. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 

(Following the executive session, the subcommittee reconvened at 
at 10: 33 a. m., for continuance of the proceedings. ) 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

Call your first witness, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. Miss Lyons, would you come around, please, ma’am ? 





STATEMENT OF EDITH LYONS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN 
CHARGE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Mr. Gerzer. Will you state your name, please, ma’am ? 

Miss Lyons. I am Edith A. Lyons. 

Mr. Gerper. Keep your seat; that is all right. 

Miss Lyons. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerser. You are a resident of the District of Columbia? 
Miss Lyons. That is correct, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. And you have been for how long ? 

Miss Lyons. Practically all my life. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ¢ 
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Miss Lyons. Mine is school business. Formerly I was a teacher, 
and now I am assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools. 

Mr. Gerser. You formerly, prior to the time that you became or, 
rather, prior to the time that the schools in the District were inte- 
grated, what position did you hold in the school system ? 

Miss Lyons. I was first a teacher in the school system, next an 
assistant to the director of primary instruction, next the principal of 
a school—a demonstration school—next the supervising principal of 
the whole 13th Division. After that I was director of elementary 
education in charge of the intermediate grades, and then after that, 
on a temporary tenure, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Ele- 
mentary Schools for Division 2. After the schools were integrated 
then I was Assistant Superintendent in Charge of all Elementary 
Schools. 

Mr. Gerser. After the schools were integrated you were appointed 
the Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Schools of 
the integrated school system ; is that right? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerper. Before the schools were integrated in 1954 were there 
any joint committees that were set up for the purpose of selecting 
curriculum for the division 1 and division 2 schools ? 

Miss Lyons. Almost as far back as I remember, sir, there have 
been integrated committees on curriculum and for textbooks. 

Mr. Grerper. As far back as you can recall there have been integrated 
committees ? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. For the selection of curriculum and textbooks; is that 
right? 

ie Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Grerser. Now, do you know whether the division 1 and division 
2 schools had the same course of study ? 

Miss Lyons. I am convinced that they did. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Lyons. I am convinced that they did have the same course of 
study. 

Mr. Gerser. You are convinced that they did have the same course 
of study ? 

Miss Lyons. That is right. I am more than convinced because I 
have worked in the schools for over 40 years, and I should know. 

Mr. Gerser. They had the same curriculum ? 

Miss Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Grrser. They had the same textbooks ? 

Miss Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Gerper. As far back as you can remember can you tell us 
whether the school funds were allotted on a per pupil basis? 

Miss Lyons. As far back as I can remember school funds for text- 
books and supplies have always been allotted on a per capita basis. 
It is usually on the basis of the October membership. That is the 
peak enrollment, at the end of the first 6 weeks. 

On the basis of that then we allot funds for children. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know approximataely how much is allotted to 
each 7 for bes and textbooks? 

Miss Lyons. $4.25, I believe, if my memory serves me correctly. 
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Mr. Gerser. I will ask you whether in your opinion the teachers in 
division 2 schools had the same training that the teachers in divi- 
sion 1 schools had ? 

Miss Lyons. Most of our teachers from division 2 came out of the 
teachers college, or what when I came out was known as the Normal 
School. I would judge that the Miner Normal School and the Wilson 
Normal School, or the Miner Teachers College and the Wilson Teach- 
ers College, that those two institutions were similar. 

Mr. Gerser. You would say that the teachers that came out of 
Miner were just as fully equipped as the teachers that came out of 
Wilson ? 

Miss Lyons. I would so judge. Of course, sir, we would have teach- 
ers who came in from other areas other than the 2 teachers colleges or 
the 2 normal schools. 

Mr. Gerser. I am talking about as a general rule. 

Miss Lyons. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to ask you whether from your experience 
and observation the division 2 students were given the same tests 
and the same requirements for promotion as division 1? 

Miss Lyons. I believe so, sir. 

I would like to hesitate a little bit on the tests, because I am not too 
sure whether we always used exactly the same tests. We used progres- 
sive and the California, but I am not sure in previous years whether 
we always used the same tests in division 2 as we did in division 1. 

Our standards of promotion—I would hesitate to say whether or not 
there was always the exact measurement for promotion. 

I would think that it was pretty close together. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am? You say they were close together? 

Miss Lyons. Yes; I would think so, but I would not want to be 
exact. I would not want to commit myself to that extent. 

Mr. Gerser. Were any tests given—— 

Mr. Davis. Just 1 minute. May I interrupt there? 

What was the answer of the witness to the previous question ? 

Mr. Reporter, go back and read that, please. 

The Reporter (reading) : 

Yes; I would think so, but I would not want to be exact. I would not want to 
commit myself to that extent. 

Mr. Davis. I had reference to the answer before that. 

The Reporter (reading) : 

I believe so, sir. I would like to hesitate a little bit on the tests, because I 
am not too sure whether we always used exactly the same tests. We used pro- 
gressive and the California, but I am not sure in previous years whether we 
always used the same tests in division 2 as we did in division 1. 

Our standards of promotion—I would hesitate to say whether or not there 
was always the exact measurement for promotion. I would think that it was 
pretty close together. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I want to get at. You said it was pretty 
close together. What do you mean by saying that your standards of 
promotion might not have been the same ? 

Miss Lyons. Sir, I would like to develop that a little bit more. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Miss Lyons. I would have no way of knowing, working in division 
2, whether or not the standards in division 2 were exactly the same 
as those in division 1. I would judge, however, that if a child in the 
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fourth grade had done all that he could do according to his ability, to 
his learning, his potential for learning, and if the teacher felt that 
she had done all that she could or if she had exhausted all of the many 
means we have for special placement here in our city school system, 
then I would feel that the teacher in cooperation with her principal 
and with all the people who help with children would decide that this 
child had secured all that he could from the fourth grade and then he 
would go on to the fifth grade. 

I think the promotion of our children to some extent has been on an 
individual basis. 

Mr. Davis. Well, do you mean by that, then, that if a pupil in di- 
vision 2 had had all the care and the teaching and the instruction 
that could be afforded him under a course of study exactly the same, 
use of the books exactly the same by teachers of the same capacity and 
he had not qualified to pass the test, that if he had done his best and 
the teacher felt that he had exerted himself to the utmost, that he 
would still be passed even though he did not pass the test? Is that 
what you said ? 

Miss Lyons. I do not want to give the impression that at any time 
did we have automatic promotions. I would like to correct that, be- 
ause that is not true at no time. I feel also that we have had so many 
opportunities in our school system for the placement of these children. 
Maybe the child was not ready to go to the fifth grade, but maybe 
he was ready to go into a special class where he would be placed, 
such classes as we have now spread over the city, known as overage 
classes, where we are placing these children who are not up to our 
grade standard for one reason or another, and where we hope to give 
them a program in the fundamentals of learning and bring them up 
as near the grade standard as possible. 

I would also like to correct the impression that we were unaware 
in division 2 of certain grade standards. We were, and we attempted 
to bring the children up to them. 

Mr. Gerser. Unaware of what? 

Miss Lyons. I wanted to correct the impression, sir, that in former 
division II we were unaware of grade standards, because we were. 

Mr. Gerser. You were aware of grade standards ? 

Miss Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gereer. You mean by that that you knew of the grade 
standards? 

Miss Lyons. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, then, what I am interested in is this: 

Did your pupils having the same course of study have adequate 
teachers—teachers of adequate ability—the same books and the same 
instruction? That is what I am interested in. Did you have those 
things? 

Miss Lions. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. All right; go ahead, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Gerser. You say you had joint integrated committees back 
there when division 1 and division 2 were operating separately; is 
that right ? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You discussed school problems from time to time ? 

Miss Lyons. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Grrser. I imagine that you kept up with the standards that were 
being promoted in division 1 as well as in division 2? 

Mis Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Is that right? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You say that you knew that a great many sutdents in 
the division 2 schools did not meet the grade levels they should have 
met ? 

Miss Lyons. At that time, sir, I was not doing an overall job with 
the school system, but I feel that our records were open, and we knew. 
We knew. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the school administration know that the over- 
whelming majority of the students in the division 2 schools were not 
on the same grade level with the students in division 1 at the time the 
schools were integrated ? 

Miss Lyons. Sir, I do not know whether I am in a position to answer 
that because I am not toosure. Iam really not too sure. 

Mr. GerBer. Were they not kept informed on the two school sys- 
tems 

Miss Lyons. Yes; definitely. They were kept informed. 

Mr. Gerser. If you knew that there was a difference in the grade 
level between division 1 and division 2 students, should the school 
administration not have known about it? 

Miss Lyons. I am confident that they did. 

May I offer a little information? I would like to say that we have 
been concerned about our children, sir, before we integrated. I would 
like to go back several years and say that before I took the position 
which I now have, and when I was the supervising principal or the 
director of the old division 13 I was charged by the then assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary schools, division 2, because 
of the fact that our children were falling behind, with the examina- 
tion of the test booklets of all the children in the former division 2, 
the test booklets in reading and arithmetic; which I did. On the basis 
of that we were able to put our finger exactly on the point where 
our children were failing in arithmetic, in reading, and so forth. So 
then we tried to pinpoint it and improve it. 

It is the very self same thing, sir, we are doing now, but our super- 
intendent is having us in now for meetings, and has in the last few 
days, to study results and to see where we are failing. 

Mr. Gerser. Taking into consideration your statement with ref- 
erence to your knowledge and the apparent knowledge of the school 
administration that there was a wide disparity in the grade level be- 
tween division 1 and division 2, do you feel that it was sound educa- 
tional practice and fair to integrate these schools in the District of 
Columbia as quickly as it was done without any preparation ? 

Miss Lyons. I would like to say—yes, I believe so, sir. I would like 
to say, however, that the integration was not done without prepara- 
tion. 

Mr. Gerser. Was not what? 

Miss Lyons. Was not accomplished here—and we have not com- 
pletely accomplished it—without due preparation on the part of the 
officers under the leadership of our esteemed Superintendent, Dr. 
Corning. 
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Mr. Gerser. I would like for you to tell this committee what prep- 
aration was made to prepare the teachers and the principals for this 
gigantic task you had here in the District of Columbia in the last 
couple of years. Just tell us what preparation they had. 

iss Lyons. I believe that if we go back many years the very philos- 
ophy upon which these schools in the Nation’s capital are run pre- 
pares us for it, in which we said every child shall be given his chance, 
every child shall receive satisfaction and shall progress according to 
his own rate of speed and his own potential. I believe that. 

I believe that all through the years the joint committees upon which 
we have been working together—I would like to add another very im- 
portant name to that, sir, and that is the report-card committee. [am 
not speaking of this recent one, but I am going back a number of years 
to report cards, because we are constantly revising them. 

I believe all of the committees we had worked at it. 

I believe underlying all we had done here in the District of Columbia 
public schools there has been this common understanding and this 
common thread of interest with all of us. Because we had a division I, 
sir, and a division II did not mean that we led separate lives, that we 
did not know each other. We did not wait for the integration of the 
schools for the principals to know each other and to work in commit- 
tees together and to work in study groups together. 

So 1 would say other than the formalized preparation which went 
on, with speakers and leaders and so forth, there was this under- 
standing and this gradual building up and this gradual good feeling 
that I believe prepared us for integration. 


Mr. Gerser. I know, but what was done to prepare the teachers and 
principals in the District schools for the job that — had, to teach 


such a wide disparity of students? What was done a 

Miss Lyons. Well, I believe, sir —— 

Mr. Gerser. I mean, what preparation was made for that? 

Miss Lyons. I feel the preparation was done through the super- 
visory department, through the supervising principals, because we 
know that within every classroom, no matter whether we were inte- 
grated or not integrated, within every classroom there is this wide 
range of pupil ability. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all true. The only thing I want to find out is 
what preparation was made, because we have had teacher after teacher 
and principal after principal testify in this hearing that there was 
no preparation made for the integration of these two school systems. 

Miss Lyons. I could not agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am? 

Miss Lyons. I am afraid I could not completely agree with that. 
As I have tried to state here, we could not say we had a series of meet- 
ings this week or a series of meetings—— 

Mr. Gerser. That is what I am talking about. Did you have a series 
of meetings? Did you have workshops? 

Miss Lyons. We had workshops; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. On integration and integrating the schools? When did 
you have those? 

Miss Lyons. I went—— 

Mr. Gerser. We were told about one meeting that was held where 
a couple of men were brought down from New York or somewhere, 


out that? 
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who made a couple of speeches on things of that kind; but what was 
done besides that ? 

Miss Lyons. Oh, no, sir. I have been at Franklin, I believe, since 
1951. One of the very first things I met when I went there was this 
series of studies and series of meetings we had in the office at Franklin. 

Mr. Gerser. We are very much interested. We would like to find 
out how many meetings you did have in preparation; I mean, with 
principals and teachers in preparation for the integration of the 
school systems here. 

Miss Lyons. Well, sir, I could have brought you a list of the meet- 
ings from Franklin, had I known you wanted that. I did bring some 
other interesting figures I thought you might like. 

I do not believe we would have said to our principals: “This is get- 
ting ready for integration.” I think, rather, we lived it. If time per- 
mitted and I had the time I could go back and cite you some interesting 
things. 

Mr. Grrser. Miss Moore testified here yesterday—— 

Miss Lyons. I know Miss Moore. 

Mr. Gerser. The principal of Cooke Elementary School. 

Miss Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. That all of a sudden a school was closed down and 200 
students and 5 teachers were sent to her school. She had no prepara- 
tion for it and was not ready for it. Do you think that was proper 
preparation ? 

Miss Lyons. I would like to talk about the closing of Henry Wilson 
School, which occurred October 15, 1954. The Henry Wilson School 
is a small eight-room building lacking in auditorium facilities and 
lacking in many other facilities that are good for elementary-school 
children. When we knew we were integrated and it was permissible 
to mix the white and colored children we felt that it would be econo- 
nomical, it would be advisable to send the children from the Wilson, 
part of them, into Morgan. They did not all go into H. D. Cooke, sir. 
Only those children went into H. D. Cooke—not as a perfunctory 
measure just to integrate children. It was not that at all. That was 
not the case. The children who lived in the geographical area of 
H. D. Cooke School were sent there. The children who lived in the 
geographical area of the Morgan School, which is down at 18th and 
California Streets, and those who lived near the Adams School were 
sent there according to where they lived. They took with them their 
teachers. : 

I remember very well that I was with them on the morning that they 
went into the H. D. Cooke School. 

Mr. Gerser. What month did they go over there ? 

Miss Lyons. October 15, 1954. 

Mr. Gerser. It must have been a sudden decision to send them over 
there if you did not send them until October 15. 

Miss Lyon. No, sir. I would like to explain also that at this very 
time my office is doing a little reorganization of schools. Why? We 
project our memberships for each year. Sometimes they do not live 
up to what we have. Sometimes we get more children moving into an 
area. That is what happened. The enrollment dropped at Wilson 
and we had space in Cooke. Therefore, as we would do in another 
area 
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Mr. Gerser. Would you say that you overcrowded Cooke as a 
result of it? 

Miss Lyons. Not at that time. I would say now Cooke has more 
children than they need. 

Mr. GerBer. Why could you not have fixed this other school up and 
used it, in view of the fact that there is so much talk about over- 
crowding ? 

Miss Lyons. Which other school? 

Mr. Grrper. Ma’am? 

Miss Lyons. Which other school? 

Mr. Gerser. Why could you not have fixed up this other school so 
that it would have been habitable? 

Miss Lyons. Strange to say, sir, we are meeting tomorrow morning, 
and I think we may have to go back to Henry Wilson again. You 
know, populations shift. If you know the area around 18th and Co- 
lumbia Road, that population has changed as it has at 18th and Cali- 
fornia. Lots of big houses have turned into rooming houses and have 
more children. 

Mr. Gerser. You say you are now thinking about going back to this 
school ? 

Miss Lyons. Possibly. Possibly. 

Mr. Gerser. There was not very much consideration, then, given 
to the problem; was there, Miss Lyons? 

Miss Lyons. Oh, sir, every consideration was given to the problem. 
That is the reason we came out and that is the reason probably we will 
go back. 

Mr. Grrser. But you said the schools as a general rule take in 
about September 10. 

Miss Lyons. Sir, that is what I am saying right now. Our schools 
opened September 10 and we projected our enrollment, but in some 
areas more children go in than you could possibly tell. There are 
changes. As this indicates, October 15 there was a changeover and a 
gradual reorganization. 

This year, at the present time, we are studying our enrollments and 
seeing what we can do, as, for instance, there may be a school with 
fewer children than we possibly expected; and that is true, I am sure, 
all over the country. Therefore, if there are fewer children there and 
more children somewhere else, we would close a class and send that 
teacher where the teacher is more greatly needed. That goes on every- 
where. This was not an unusual case, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. The fact remains that you closed the school and took 
approximately 200 students and sent them to another school after the 
first of October, probably a month after school opened. Now you 
find you will have to repair that same school and send the children 
back. 

Miss Lyons. I am not sure, sir. That was in 1954,sir. That was the 
case in 1954. Now, in 1955 the case may be different. It is difficult to 
project it, with the shifting population in the city. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you in the division 2 schools give any reading 
readiness tests to the students? 

Miss Lyons. In division 2 we always gave the metropolitan read- 
ing test to first-grade children. 

Mr. Gereer. First-grade children? 

Miss Lyons. Yes. Sometimes, sir, we gave it to some kindergarten 
children, but we always gave it to the first-grade children. 
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Mr. Gerser. Did you give a reading test to any other grades ? 

Miss Lyons. Yes. Over the years we have always given tests. Some- 
time we give the progressive achievement test. We have given other 
tests. 

Mr. Gerser. In view of these reading tests that were given for so 
many children, how do you account for the fact that so many chil- 
dren are in the junior high schools and in the high schools who can- 
not read ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, sir, I do not know about there being so many 
who actually cannot read. They maybe read below. 

Mr. Grrser. I say, they cannot read; we have had testimony here 
to show that we have children in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades reading on the 2d-, 3d-, 4th-, and 5th-grade level. 

Miss Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Grrser. How do you account for that? 

Miss Lyons. Well, I could say overcrowded conditions; shifting 
school population; late entrance into school; coming from disadvan- 
taged areas. That is part of the story, sir. 

Mr. Gerzer. That is part of it. What is the other part ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, the other part is we are always needing more 
teachers. We are always needing smaller classes. We are always 
needing more special classes than we have. That is the other part of 
the story. 

Mr. Grerser. You know, the records show that the District of Co- 
lumbia has fared very well compared with other communities in the 
expenditure of money for school operation. 

Miss Lyons. Is that right ? 

Mr. Grrser. Do you think that in the light of the testimony which 
has been revealed here you have done a very satisfactory job in the 
education of children in the District of Columbia and particularly 
in the division 2 schools? 

Miss Lyons. I would like to say that there is great need for im- 
pecans sir. ITadmitthat. And we are going to work desperately 

ard to improve it. 

I would say that we have had crowded schools. There is no need 
for me to say crowded schools and shifting population; I know you 
are aware of that. But I am not going to say it is any excuse for our 
children. 

Mr. Gerser. Let me ask you this question: Have you had occasion 
in your experience as a school official to travel around the country 
and visit other schools in recent years? 

Miss Lyons. I really have not had the time, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You have not done that? 

Miss Lyons. I have not had the time. 

Mr. Gerser. You know as a matter of fact that the District of 
Columbia is not the only place in the United States where they have 
overcrowded classrooms ? 

Miss Lyons. Oh,no. Iread about it. I read about it. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. You feel that the retardation of a child in read- 
ing, where the child gets to be in high school and reads on a third-, 
fourth-, or fifth-grade level, is the result of an overcrowded classroom ! 
Miss Lyons. Partially. 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 
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Miss Lyons. Partially. It may be the result of his own ability to 
read, his own ability to learn. It could be. 

Mr. Grrser. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Miss Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Gerver. Could there be something wrong with his ability to 
learn as well? 

Miss Lyons. Of course, sir. That is the reason why we have so 
many special classes. 

Mr. Grerser. That is the reason ? 

Miss Lyons. That is the reason why we have opened just this year 
these overage classes all over the city. 

Mr. Grrser. Has this situation not become more pronounced since 
integration than at any time in the past; the necessity for having so 
many remedial classes and all these different classes in order to try to 
bring these children up some? Was that not developed as a result 
of integration? Did you not discover that as a result of integration? 

Miss Lyons. I would not say that, because I have always been an 
advocate of finding the best possible placement for a child, which 
means special classes. I could not say this has been accentuated by 
integration. It probably seems that way to people who are not work- 
ing directly in the system. 

fr. Gerper. In other words, you knew about it before the schools 
were integrated ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, I—— 

Mr. Gerper. You knew that condition existed before the schools 
were integrated ? 

Miss Lyons. What condition, sir? 

Mr. Grrzer. The retardation of many children in reading and arith- 
metic. 

Miss Lyons. Oh, yes. I think that would be true of any school 
system. It was probably true of division I and probably true of 
division II. We have always worked to improve the condition in 
terms of the individual child with whom we have to work. 

Mr. Grerper. Were you somewhat surprised, after the schools were 
integrated, to find the condition that resulted therefrom in regard to 
the aptitude of children for reading and writing and spelling and 
arithmetic ? 

Miss Lyons. I do not believe I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Ma’am? Did you not find after the schools were inte- 
grated that because of the disparity in reading and the capacity for 
apelling and arithmetic you had to do a lot of grouping in all the 
classes 1n order to try to teach them ? 

Miss Lyons. I think grouping is inherent in good teaching. I think 
we are simply moving along toward an ultimate goal of the very best 
for our children by grouping. 

I think when I organized the overage classes this year, as I did 
during the summer, I did not organize overage classes particularly 
with the idea of integration. I organized overage classes because I 
am deeply interested in seeing that every child develops to his utmost 
potential. That isthe thing I am interested in, and that I should have 
a spot in which to place him. If he cannot work here then let us place 
him there. 
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Mr. Gerser. You told us a little while ago that you wanted it under- 
stood by this committee that you did not have automatic promotions? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You imply, then, that the promotions were based on 
achievement. In other words, a student had to achieve in order to 
be promoted ? 

Miss Lyons. I do not believe we can divorce grade levels from child 
development or from the individual child’s potential for learning. 
I do not believe we can just talk about grade standards without think- 
ing in terms of a child’s own development. 

Mr. Gerzer. Will you tell us what method was used in promotion? 
You say it was not automatic promotion. What was the method used 
for promoting students in division IT schools? 

Miss Lyons. I think it was probably the one used in division I, and 
that was the study of the child. 

Mr. Grerser. You think they used the same system in division I as 
in division IT? 

Miss Lyons. I have no way of knowing, but I think so. 

Mr. Grerser. What was your system? How did you promote a 
child? What was the basis for it ? 

Miss Lyons. The teacher did the best she possibly could. 

Mr. Gerser. I am satisfied with that, but what was the basis? 

Miss Lyons. The achievement basis and the child’s ability to learn, 
as I said before. 

Mr. Gerser. How could so many 

Miss Lyons. I do not believe you could say that every child in the 
fourth grade was reading to his ultimate in the fourth grade before 
he went to the fifth. I do not believe we could say that. 

Mr. Gerzer. I did not get that. 

Miss Lyons. I said I do not believe that in the promotion of children 
we could ever say that a fourth grade child had to be reading exactly 
at the fourth grade before he went to the fifth grade. 

Mr. Gerser. What about when he got up- 

Miss Lyons. He may be fourth grade in reading and he may be 
fifth grade in arithmetic. 

Mr. Gerser. What about when he got up to the 10th grade and he 
was still reading on the 4th grade level? What about that? 

Miss Lyons. I feel, sir, we should have detected that in that child 
before. I want to say this: That I do not believe that we in the public 
school system here in this city should permit a child to get to the 
fifth grade, or even the third grade, with a serious handicap in his 
learning ability; his inability to reach some type of standard. 

Mr. Gerser. When did you come to that conclusion ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, sir 

Mr. Gerser. The conclusion you are now stating. 

Miss Lyons. As an individual I have always had that conclusion. 
May I complete that statement ? 

Mr. Gerser. Go right ahead. 

Miss Lyons. Without having detected the child’s weakness and done 
something about it. It may not mean that the child remains in that 
class. It may not mean that the child remains in the regular class. 
It may mean the placement of that child in another class. 

Mr. Gereer. We have had a lot of testimony on this, and the records 
reveal it. Can you tell us how it is possible for a child reading on 
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the 3d- or 4th-grade level to read and understand a textbook in the 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th grade? 

Miss Lyons. I feel if there is such a child in the high school 

Mr. Gerser. Ma’am ? 

Miss Lyons. I feel if there is such a child in the high school who 
is reading on a fourth-grade level 

Mr. Gerser. Is there any doubt in your mind as to there being a 
fourth- and fifth-grade reader in the high schools ? 

Miss Lyons. I am sure that there are, in the junior high schools. 
I am sure there are some. I feel there are adjustment classes in the 
high school to take care of those children. I feel, just as we fre- 
quently have to do in the elementary school, we should simplify the 
social studies for the benefit of the children who are slow readers. 
I feel some such method may be in vogue in the high school. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you not think all of this grouping we have been 
talking about should have taken place before the schools were inte- 
grated ¢ 

Miss Lyons. What grouping do you refer to, sir ? 

Mr. Gerper. You say you now group children in various classes. 
Do you not group them as to their ability ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, that has always taken place here in the city, sir. 

Mr. Grerper. Ma’am? 

Miss Lyons. Grouping has always taken place here in the city. 

Mr. Gerser. If the school administration knew what the condition 
was in the division II schools prior to integration, do you not think 
some preparation should have been made for the grouping of those 
retarded readers and spellers you had in division IT when you put 
them into division I? 

Miss Lyons. We have grouped our children. There has always been 
grouping of children. As I said before, I think, for instance, we have 
the Bundy School, where we send overage children, and where there 
are more than 200 children at the present time. We have always 
grouped our children. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that the teachers have been very pro- 
ficient in detecting the ability of students before they got into the 
junior high schools? 

Miss Lyons. I would say on a whole that they have. 

Mr. Gerser. You would say that they have? 

Miss Lyons. I feel that it is not only the business of the teacher; 
I would like to say also it is the business of the principal. I would 
like to say that I believe our principals have worked very hard in 
doing that. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you made a very serious study of these achieve- 
ment tests that were given last year and the early part of this year? 

Miss Lyons. Very serious. We have just finished up what I con- 
sider a workshop with our Superintendent of those very same tests. 
He has had a series of mettings which were very helpful. We are 
going this afternoon, with elementary school officers, into a meeting 
to talk about the whole matter of the achievement in the fundamentals 
of our children. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you find these achievement tests that were given or 
the results of these achievement tests to be gratifying ? 

Miss Lyons. Certainly not. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 
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Miss Lyons. I would like to say, however, that we are facing up 
tothe problem. We are going to do everything we can. 

Mr. Gerser. I am satisfied you are doing the best you can. 

That is all I care to ask. # 

Mr. Wiuu14Ms. Back in the days when you had division I and divi- 
sion II schools, I believe you stated that proportionately you received 
the same amount of money that the division I schools did? 

Miss Lyons. That is right; per child. 

Mr. Wituiams. Per child. 

Miss Lyons. For textbooks and supplies, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wuu14ms. Yes. You had the same curriculum ? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. You used the same textbooks? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerper. Pardon me? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I have just one question. I would like to also ask 
whether the teachers were all paid on the same wage scale? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I was getting ready to ask that. 

Miss Lyons. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. The teachers were paid on the same wage scale? 

Miss Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. Were your teachers equally qualified with those in 
division I schools on the basis of education and the standards of 
employment that were employed at the time? 

Miss Lyons. That is correct, sir, as I think I stated previously. 

Mr. Wiis. Yes, 

Miss Lyons. They came out of similar normal schools or teachers’ 
colleges. They were Wilson and Miner. They were the Wilson and 
Miner Teachers’ Colleges. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Then if there were any disparity in the levels of 
achievement among the students in division I and division II schools 
it could not be attributed to unequal facilities or unequal teachers or 
curricula or so forth, could it? 

Miss Lyons. I would like to qualify that just a little bit, Mr. Wil- 
liams. Iam not too sure whether or not during some years our classes 
in division II were not seriously crowded. 

Mr. Wittias. Yes. 

Miss Lyons. Yet I think we would have to make a class by class 
analysis to draw a broad conclusion that all of our classes were 
crowded. I do not want to leave that impression at all. I know in 
some areas the classes were crowded, and, by the same token, they 
might have been crowded in the white schools. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. With your familiarity here with the school system, and 
knowing the school population as you have known it for years you 
have been connected with the system, you know that the white schools 
were crowded, do you not, as well as the colored ? 

Miss Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. For many years the white-school population exceeded 
the colored-school population ; did it not ? 
Miss Lyons. Yes; and then it began to drop. 
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Mr. Davis. Yes; but, so far as crowded conditions were concerned, 
that applied to division I just as well as it did to division I1; did it 
not ? 

Miss Lyons. Yes; I would like to say, sir, that there would have to 
be an analysis over a period of years to show whether there was more 
overcrowding in the colored than in the white. 

Mr. Davis. I understand. What I am getting at is this: That such 
overcrowded conditions as did exist existed as applied to both divi- 
sions. It was not confined to one or the other; is that correct ? 

Miss Lyons. I still go back to my statement that I would not want 
to say it was more overcrowded in the colored schools, although I be- 
lieve it was. But I do not believe I should say it at this meeting unless 
I had made an analysis of it. 

Mr. Davis. Would you think that, for instance, say 4 years ago, with 
division I schools having 64 percent, if I am correct—and I believe 
that is the figure we have—and division II, having 36 percent, that 
division II was more crowded than division I? 

Miss Lyons. I would like to check the figures on that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I certainly do not want you to say anything you 
do not know to be a fact. 

Miss Lyons. That is just the reason. 

Mr. Davis. This committee wants to get the facts. 

Miss Lyons. That is just the reason. I would like to interject an- 
other fact that probably operates with division I, as well as division IT. 
I would like to interject the fact of the influx into the city of a large 
number of division II children, colored children, from southern areas, 
who were way behind in their achievement. 

Mr. Davis. When did that take place? 

Miss Lyons. That takes place all the time. 

Mr. Davis. Now, we have not heard anything about that until just 
recently. Could you give us any information about it? I would like 
to know how many came in, from what part of the South they came, 
who took the records, and just what the facts are about that. Sam you 
tell us? 

Miss Lyons. I could not give you any exact figure. I know that in 
my years in the system as a person who worked the field, that that was 
true. 

Mr. Davis. Well, who kept the records on that and where did that 
information come from ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, as a child would enter a school, maybe from a 
rural area, where the school term was short, the child would of 
necessity probably be below the achievement level of children who had 
been in a school system on a 10-month term. 

Mr. Davis. Well, be a little more specific about it. From what 
areas in the South did they come? How many of them came? What 
grades did they goin? I want to get some specific information about 
this matter of backward children coming here from the South. Is 
that what you are undertaking to tell us? 

Miss Lyons. No, sir; I would not say that all the children who 
come from the South are backward children. I come from the South 
myself. I would not say that. 

Mr. Davis. Give us what information you can about how many 
came, 
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Miss Lyons. I do not have any number here. I only know as a per- 
son who had a building myself, frequently the children who came in 
who had not had long school terms would have to be given special 
help to pull them up. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this question: Mrs. Prince, who is a 
teacher in the Washington school system, came here yesterday after- 
noon and gave us some ‘specific instances of spelling. She gave us also 
the birthplace of the students who were deficient in this spelling. 
She had 1 group of 17, of which she said 13 were born in the District 
of Columbia and 4 in the South. She had another group of 15, in 
which 12 were born in the District of Columbia, I believe, and 3 born 
in the South. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. That was not in the South, Judge; it was outside 
the District of Columbia. It was not specified. 

Mr. Davis. Well, is that percentage in keeping with your recollec- 
tion of how they came into the District from the South and how the 
native-born pupils went? 

Miss Lyons. I would not commit myself, Mr. Davis, on that be- 
cause Iam not sure. I do not like to give out figures unless I am sure. 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe you do, either. 

Miss Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. I am satisfied you are trying to give the facts. 

Miss Lyons. I really am, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I just want to get some facts on these mysterious state- 
ments that have crept into the print here recently that poor scholarship 
in the District of Columbia schools among the colored students was 
due to the fact that many have come in from the South and were not 
educated. Do you make that charge yourself? 

Miss Lyons. I do not make that charge, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Good. 

Miss Lyons. I do not make that charge. You asked me some of 
the reasons. You asked me if our schools were more overcrowded than 
the white and you stated some figures. I said I would like to check 
that and I also said if we had overcrowded schools in division I] 
by the same token there were some in division I. I said among other 
reasons there were—I am sure there may be white children who 
came into our schools in division I who maybe had not had a long 
school term. I would not make the charge that that was one of the 
reasons. 

Mr. Davis. I think you have made your position clear. You do 
not make the charge. 

Miss Lyons. I do not make the charge. 

Mr. Davis. All right. I know, too, of my own knowledge that over 
this country there are crowded schools. I am sure you know it, too. 
In many sections of the United States they are having double classes. 

Miss Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. They will have school sessions in the mor ning and they 
will get through with them and have a session in the afternoon with 2 
new group. That is true, is it not? 

Miss Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It is true in many sections of this country. 

Miss Lyons. It is true here. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned here in connection with your previous 
testimony that you have organized, I believe during the summer, over- 
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age classes over all the city. Could you tell us how many of those are 
organized in the city? 

Miss Lyons. We have one at the Bell, in southwest Washington. 
There is one at the Giddings, in southeast W ashington. There is one 
at the Kimball, in southeast Washington. There are two at Logan 
in northeast Washington. There is one at Perry in northwest Wash- 
ington. There is one at Stevens in the far northwest. 

Mr. Davis. Are these all elementary schools? 

Miss Lyons. Yes,sir. There is one at Thomas in northeast, and one 
at the Van Ness in southeast Washington. 

Mr. Davis. How many ‘children are in these overage classes, gen- 
erally speaking ? 

Miss Lyons. Excuse me; I would like to add another building. 
These are classes. I would like to add the Bundy Building, where we 
have probably about 200 children in overage classes. 

Now, in each one of these others I spoke of all those schools have one 
class apiece, with the exception of Logan. Logan has two classes 

We attempt, sir, to have between 20 and 25 children in those « ‘lasses ; 
no more than 25. 

Mr. Davis. What grades are taught in these overage classes? Do 
they all relate to one grade, such as ‘the fourth or the fifth, or do you 
have different grades i in these overage classes ? 

Miss Lyons. Yes,sir. For instance, there would be a class of inter- 
mediate and you would probably have in that class the fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade children, those who are overage for one reason or 
another; maybe illness or something else. The emphasis in these 
classes is on the teaching of fund: :mentals of lear ning. 

Mr. Davis. What do you mean by that ? 

Miss Lyons. We mean emphasis on reading and writing and arith- 
metic and we mean that if we had a child in the class and the child 
made excellent progress maybe he would go back to the regular class. 
These classes remain flexible. It would leave an opening for other 
children to come in. 

Mr. Davis. In these overage classes do you have one class, say, at 
one school with pupils of an average age, say, of 12 years, or do you 
have some of 8 years and some 9 and 10 and 12 and 13 years old? 

Miss Lyons. In these overage classes ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Miss Lyons. We try to keep them within an age range. We would 
not want to put those who were 10 years old, maybe—we based it on 2 
years there, sir. If you were 2 years or over behind in your grade 
you were a candidate for this class. We would try to put the children 
of an age range together, maybe from 11 to 13 or 11 to 14. We would 
not want to mix the little children with the older ones. 

I would like to say also, sir, that this does not represent all of the 
overageness by any means. We just are not able to accommodate them. 

I have talked with a principal this morning, who said she had 

thirty-some. I think she had two who had just come in new to the 
city. She had 31 candidates for a class. Now, somehow we have to 
get those children into one of these classes as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Davis. In setting up these classes do you require that a pupil 
for the overage class must live in the area served by that school, or do 
you get them from outside the boundaries set aside for the particular 
school # 
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Miss Lyons. We attempted this year to get children in as near a 
geographic area to the school as possible. 

We also did another job of attempting to educate the parent along 
with the putting in of the child. We conferred with the parents of 
these children and let them know what we were trying to do, and in 
every instance the parent gave consent. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have them all confined to the area of the partic- 
ular school, or do some come from outside of those areas? 

Miss Lyons. From a little distance, usually, in some unusual in- 
stances. I placed a boy last week who comes from quite a distance 
away. I placed him in the Bundy School, but I placed him there 
because his problem is unique. His problem is retardation in his work, 
and he also has a little emotional difficulty. His pram were very 
happy to get him into the school and were perfectly willing to have 
him travel the distance. He was a boy 13 years old. 

Mr. Davis. The general rule is, however, that they come from the 
area served by the school? 

Miss Lyons. That is right, sir. That is the reason we try to spot 
them around the city. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I have one or two more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wittiams. The standards of achievement in the division II 
schools, from all the evidence thus far that has come before this com- 
mittee, were quite below those of the division I schools. Would you 
agree to that, on the basis of your knowledge of the conditions and 
of the situation ? 

Miss Lyons. Over a period of years, sir? 

Mr. WituiaMs. May I say this: The testimony would indicate that. 
I do not make that as a flat statement of fact. I say the testimony 
would indicate that. Do you agree-+hat is generally the situation ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, I am in possession, of course, of the test scores 
now since the schools are integrated. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Yes. 

Miss Lyons. Many schools are below. 

Mr. Witt1ams. Many are below? 

Miss Lyons Many are below; that is right. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. But not all? 

Miss Lyons. Not all. Many are below. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Would you give the committee the name of any of 
the schools which is not below? 

Miss Lyons. Let me see. I believe if I recall correctly one is the 
Janney School, sir. I think the other is the Hearst, if I am not mis- 
taken; and maybe the Stoddert or the Key. I wish I had known you 
wanted that. I would have brought it along with me. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is all right. In those schools specifically prior 
to 1954 what was the situation with regard to overcrowding ? 
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Miss Lyons Now, you see, I did not have those schools prior to 
1954. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. You mentioned that—— 

Miss Lyons. You mean in Key and Janney? 

Mr. Wittiams. Well, you did not understand my question. 

Miss Lyons. I am sorry. I am sorry. 

Mr. Witu1ams. The general level of achievement among the stu- 
dents in the division II schools would appear to have been below the 
general level of achievement in the division I schools based on the 
testimony that we have heard here. Do you agree with that assump- 
tion ? 

Miss Lyons. Before integration? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Oh, yes; back when you had division I and divi- 
sion IT schools. 

Miss Lyons. I would not like to give an answer to that because I 
recall that in the study of test results given to division II schools— 
] would just have to rely upon my memory—we found schools that 
came up to the city standard and also the national standards. 

Mr. Wrtu1ams. That was when you had division I and division Il 
schools here ? 

Miss Lyons. That is right. But at the same time, sir, we would 
have to remember that I was not aware of what tests were being given 
in division I and what tests were being given in division II. We know 
some tests are more difficult for children to accomplish than other 
tests. 

I would not know. I would not know when I said that there were 
schools in division IT that met the standard for the city and the stand- 
ard for the country. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. But you did have schools in division II—— 

Miss Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Which in their achievement level were equal to or 
above the national norm ? 

Miss Lyons. That is right, over the years; in past years. 

Mr. Wixu1ams. Which schools specifically would have been above 
the national norm ? 

Miss Lyons. Sir, I could not give that. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. In any given year; 1952, 1953, or 1954. 

, Miss Lyons. I would have to go back. I could not trust my memory 
or that. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. First let me ask you if you would mind submitting 
the names of those schools for the record later ? 

Miss Lyons. No, I would not, if I can find the record. I would not 
mind submitting them. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. If you can find the record. 

Miss Lyons. Surely. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


CALIFORNIA READING AND ARITHMETIC TEST, PRIMARY, ForM CC, THIRD Grape. 
1953-54 


Reading vocabulary, five schools at and above national norm: 
1. Cleveland 4. Mott 
2. Harrison 5. Young 
3. Morgan 


Reading comprehension, 11 schools at and above national norm: 


1. Morgan 7. Bruce 
2. Mott 8. Cleveland 
3. Noyes 9. J. F. Cook 
4. Park View 10. Garrison 
5. Slowe 11. Young 


6. Briggs-Montgomery 


Total reading, 6 schools at and above national norm: 


1. Cleveland 4. Noyes 

2. Harrison 5. Park View 

3. Mott 6. Young 
Arithmetic reasoning, 22 schools at and above national norm: 

1. A. Bowen 12. Morgan 

2. S. J. Bowen 13. Mott 

3. Briggs-Montgomery 14. Noyes 

4. Burrville 15. Park View 

5. Carver 16. Payne 

6. Cleveland 17. Phillips 

7. J. F. Cook 18. Sumner (4.0) 

&. Garrison 19. Slowe 

9. Grimke 20. Smothers 

10. Logan 21. Thomas 

11. Military Road 22. Young 
Arithmetic fundamentals, seven schools at and above national norm: 

1. Military Road 5. Garrison 

2. Mott 6. Grimke 

3. Slowe 7. Turner 

4. Blow 
Total arithmetic, 14 schools at and above national norm: 

1. A. Bowen 8. Mott 

2. Cleveland 9. Noyes 

3. Gage 10. Park View 

4. Garrison 11. Payne 

5. Grimke 12. Phillips 

6. Military Road 13. Sumner 

7. Morgan 14. Slowe 


CALIFORNIA READING AND ARITHMETIC TEST, CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY TEST, 
Form CO, 1953-54 
Reading vocabulary, 0. 
Reading comprehension, two schools at and above national norm: 
1. Lenox 
2. River Terrace 


Total reading, one school at and above national norm: 
1. Lenox 
Arithmetic reasoning, 0. 
Arithmetic fundamentals, six schools at and above national norm: 


1. Wilson 4. Cleveland 
2. Walker-Jones 5. Lenox 
3. Bell 6. Sumner 
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CALIFORNIA READING AND ARITHMETIC TEST, CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY TEST, 
Form CC, 1953-54—Continued 
Total arithmetic, one school at and above national norm: 
1. Lenox 
CALIFORNIA READING AND ARITHMETIC TEST, ELEMENTARY, Form BB, 1953-54 
Reading vocabulary, 0. 
Reading comprehension, 0. 
Total reading, 0. 
Arithmetic reasoning, one school at and above national norm: 
1. Garrison 


Arithmetic fundamentals, 0. 
Total arithmetic, 0. 


Mr. WiiuraMs. In those schools did overcrowded conditions pre- 
vail ? 

Miss Lyons. I would like to check the record, too, on that, to see 
whether or not the overcrowding had its implication for achievement. 

Mr. WitiaMs. Yes. 

Miss Lyons. I understand. 

Mr. Wittr1aMs. I would also like to at least have an estimate of the 
number of students in those schools that year who had come in from 
outside the District. 

Miss Lyons. I would be glad to check the record for you, sir. 

Mr. Witu1ams. How long were you in charge of the division II 
schools?) For how many years ? 

Miss Lyons. Well, you see, I had a section of division II schools 
way back from 1941—1942, I think it was, when I came to Franklin, 
and I had division IT schools, I guess it was, nearly a year, sir. But 
I had a section of the city at one time. As I said for the record, I had 
division 13, which encompassed the schools in the far Northeast and 
the Southeast at one time. I had over 5,000 children. 

Mr. Witxu1ams. You can speak with reference to that particular 
section as far back as 1941 with authority ? 

Miss Lyons. 1942. 

Mr. WitutaMs. 1942? 

Miss Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. What was the condition with respect to overcrowd- 
ing in 1942 in those schools? 

Miss Lyons. If I can remember correctly, the northeast section 
of the city has always presented conditions of overcrowding; the far 
northeast, out by the Young, the Richardson, and those schools. 
Those schools have always presented conditions of overcrowding. 

Mr. Witurams. For how many years, would you say, prior to 1954, 
were the division IT schools overcrowded to the point of retarding the 
progress of the children ? 

Miss Lyons. I think I said to Mr. Davis—I wanted to leave this 
straight—that I am not saying that overcrowding is a factor, the one 
factor responsible. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I did not say that. 

Miss Lyons. I do not want to leave that impression. I want to 
tell the truth. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. I appreciate that. I did not mean to imply you 
said that was the only thing. 

Miss Lyons. No. 

Mr. Wru1ams. However, it has been a contributing factor. 
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Miss Lyons. Yes; because we believe it is better to have 1 teacher 
with 30 children than having a teacher with 40 or 50 children. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Yes. There is no doubt about that. 

Miss Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. But you are familiar, of course, with the school 
populations in division IT schools? 

{iss Lyons. The trend was to the northeast at one time. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Yes. Could you give us the approximate popula- 
tion of the division IT schools in 1950? 

Miss Lyons. No; I would not want to quote figures unless I was 
certain about them. I could get them for you. I do not give figures 
unless I am sure of what I am saying. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Can you tell us how much increase there was in your 
division II school population between 1950 and 1954? 

Miss Lyons. Well, the increase has been great. I do not know the 
exact percentage of increase but it has been great. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Could you give us the average increase per class- 
room between 1950 and 1954, and the average size of your division 
II classroom in 1954 as compared to 1950? 

Miss Lyons. I would like to check the record. We have those fig- 
ures, and I would like to check them for you. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. If you would like to submit those, I feel quite sure 
the committee would like to have them. 

Re Lyons. I will be glad to because we have had a study made 
of that. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What was the situation in regard to discipline in 
the division II schools? Did you have any particular disciplinary 
problems in division II schools, any serious ones, more than ordinary ! 

Miss Lyons. I would say no, and I speak from my own experience. 
I was principal in a school for over 10 years, the Morgan School. As 
I think back through my memory, we had no serious problems of disci- 
me in that school and we had a very good school; we had very good 
teachers. 

Mr. Wixt1Ams. How many pregnancies did you have in your divi- 
sion IT schools in 1954? 

Miss Lyons. Elementary ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. Yes. 

Miss Lyons. Certainly I do not remember any. 

Mr. Witu1ams. You do not remember any ? 

Miss Lyons. I certainly do not. Of course, there may be children 
who leave school and it is not brought to my attention, but I am stating 
the truth when I say, as far as I can tell you, in 1954, I do not know of 
any pregnancies. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. You do not know of any that you may have had? 

Miss Lyons. In the elementary schools? 

Mr. Wuu1aMms. Yes. 

Miss Lyons. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Now, if you did have some, would you consider that 
a serious disciplinary problem ? 

Miss Lyons. I would consider it serious, but I would consider it 
serious from many standpoints. I would go back to the parents of 
those children. I would go back to housing conditions and I would 
go back to the education of the child and of the parent and I would 
search myself as to whether the schools had in any way failed the 
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child, and whether or not the city in poor housing conditions had failed 
the child, and whether or not the whole structure of our society was 
such that this child was without guidance, because I think as to any 
child who does become pregnant, that it is a matter of misunderstand- 
ing and a lack of guidance. 

Mr. WiLuiaMs. “Do you feel that the school has any responsibility 
in that respect ? 

Miss Lyons. I donot feel the elementary schools, if you are speaking 
about a program in sex education, that you should have such a program. 

Mr. Witttams. No. 

Miss Lyons. I feel that the school has a responsibility for the growth 
and development of the child and the guidance of the child. I defi- 
nitely feel that, and I feel that every time a child stumbles and falls, 
whether it be petty larcency, pregnancy, illegitimacy, or whatever it 
is, I feel that the school has a share in the responsibility for that. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. That answers my question. 

Miss Lyons. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your testimony. 

Miss Lyons. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CARL F. HANSEN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mr. Gerver. Come around, Dr. Hansen. Will you state your name, 


please, sir ? 

Dr. Hansen. My name is Carl F. Hansen. 

Mr. Gerser. You live here in the District of Columbia? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And you are connected with the District of Columbia 
school system ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. In what capacity, please, sir ? 

Dr. Hansen. I am Assistant Repuntubendent in charge of senior 
high schools. 

Mr. Gerser. You have been in the school system here in the District 
for how long? 

Dr. Hansen. I am completing my 10th year. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Dr. Hansen. I am completing my 10th year. 

Mr. Gerser. And you came here from what State ? 

Dr. Hansen. Nebraska. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Hansen, before the schools here in the District 
were integrated, what position did you hold in the division I schools? 

Dr. Hansen. I held the position of executive assistant to the super- 
intendent for 6 months. In August of 1947, I was made Associate 
Superintendent in charge of elementary schools, division I. I held 
that position until the change-over in 1955. In the spring of 1955, 
I was assigned to my present position. 

Mr. Gerser. And since the schools were integrated, you have been 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of senior high schools? 

Dr. Hansen. That is not quite correct. Miss Lyons and I worked 
together in the elementary school division from the time of the in- 
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tegration of the schools in September 1954 to the time of the reor- 
ganization of the administrative staff. 

Mr. Gerser. When did that take place / 

Dr. Hansen. That took place, I think, in March, or possibly 
February, of 1955. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. Since that time, you have been in charge of 
senior high schools ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you, Dr. Hansen, if since you have been in 
charge of the senior high schools, you have run into any academic 
difficulties, so far as the students were concerned ? 

Dr. Hansen. We found that in certain subjects there was an extreme 
range of achievement in the 10th grades. Our analysis of test results a 
year ago indicated that we had students reading at the 12th grade 
level, for example, and others reading at the 3d grade level. 

Mr. Gerser. I want to get that clear. You mean that you found, 
after you became Assistant. Superintendent of senior high schools that 
you had students in the 12th grade that could not read on the 3d-grade 
level ? 

Dr. Hansen. No; the incoming 10th-grade classes showed by the 
test results 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

Dr. Hansen. That the different members ranged in ability to read 
from the 12th-grade level plus to the 3d-grade lev el. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. 

Dr. Hansen. There was that much range in the classes. 

Mr. Grerser. I see. 

Dr. Hansen. I would like to make this comment, however, that 
this is not uncommon. I had that same experience when I was prin- 
cipal of a high school in Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Grreer. Dr. Hansen, did that cause you considerable concern 
when you discovered that situation ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. It obviously presented an educational problem 
that had to be dealt with because it would be clear to anyone that 
teachers cannot teach adequately classes in which there is that much 
range of ability. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, Doctor, as I understand it, Mr. Sharpe, the 
president of the Board of Education, has submitted here in evidence 
the results of citywide group test surveys that were made in 1955 and 
1956, and I think you will find there a report on the 12th grade; is 
that right ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir; I have the report before me. 

Mr. Gerser. I think you will find that there was given on the 12th- 
grade level the Iowa achievement test. 

Mr. WittiaMs. Did you say the Iowa achievement test ? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes; the Iowa achievement test. 

Mr. Witii1aMs. Is that a test of the State of Iowa ? 

Mr. Gerser. I do not know whether it is the State of Iowa, or what 
it is, but it is the Iowa test. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I would like to find out just what the Iowa achieve- 
ment test is. Is it a test given to the students of Iowa by the State, 
or is that merely the name of a test which is used all over the country / 

Dr. Hansen. That is the name of a test used by school systems 
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throughout the country, but it was developed at the University of 
Towa at Iowa City, Iowa, I think. 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. That is the reason it is given? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, I believe the test was given in four parts; is 
that correct ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. The first part was understanding basic social concepts. 
The second part was general background in natural science; is that 
right ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. The third was correctness or appropriateness of ex- 
pression ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. And the fourth was the ability to do quantitative 
thinking ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, Doctor, in the submission of the result of those 
tests, I notice that the schools themselves are not shown. There is a 
school code. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. And the schools are in nee al order, A, B. C, D? 

Dr. Hansen. In the code. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gereer. Now, the school administration has furnished us with 
that code. We understand that the C school on the test was Coolidge 
High School. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. And we understand that W was Western High School. 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. And we understand that O was Wilson High School. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Grerser. Now, Dr. Hansen, would you mind checking this off for 
a minute, just make a note of that. 

Dr. Hansen. The complete code ? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes. 

Dr. Hansen. I have the code here, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. That is fine. 

In examination of the census of the schools in question, Coolidge, 
Western, and Wilson, shows that in those schools in 1955, as of October 
1955, when they took the census, there were 3,030 white students in 
the three schools and 99 colored students. Would you check to see 
if I am correct about that, sir? 

Dr. Hansen. Without checking the computations, you are obviously 
correct. 

Mr. Gerser. See if you find that Coolidge has 1,259 white students 
and 20 colored. That is what mine shows, is that right? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Western shows 566 white and 77 colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Wilson shows 1,205 whites and 2 colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 
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Mr. Gerser. So that when you add them up, I think you have 3,030 
white and 99 colored in those three schools. 

Now, we consider those predominantly white high schools. 

Dr. Hansen. You do; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. We call them predominantly white according to their 
racial breakdown. 

Dr. Hansen. That is their racial population. 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. On the basis of those figures, would you call those 
predominantly white schools? 

Dr. Hansen. I would say they are predominantly white racially, 
but we do not use racial designations concerning any of our schools 
within the District of Columbia. At least, I do not. 

Mr. Gerser. We understand, but racially, in those schools, the pre- 
dominant race is the white race? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Grrser. There are 3,030 white students and 99 colored students 
in them ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Grrser. Now, the code shows that A is Armstrong High School. 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. And that K is Cardozo High School. 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. And that B is Dunbar High School. 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerber. Now, N is Spingarn High School ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Grerser. Now, we have checked the school census of those four 
schools, and I would like for you to check that with me, Doctor. I will 
just take the census record there. 

The census record shows that in Armstrong there are no white stu- 
dents and 759 colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. In Cardozo there are 6 white students and 1,698 
colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. In Dunbar there is 1 white student and 964 colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. And in Spingarn there is 1 white student and 1,592 
colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Grereer Or a total of 8 white students and 5,011 colored stu- 
ents. 

Therefore, we would call it a predominantly colored school, that 
is, the race is predominantly colored. 

Now, then, we have four schools that we consider to be integrated 
schools, and I think you will notice that L is Anacostia. Is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerver. And Z is Eastern. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser And P is McKinley? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. D is Roosevelt. 
Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 
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Mr. Gerser. We have broken down by race the attendance at those 
four schools. I would like for you to check that with me if you will. 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. We find that in Anacostia we have 1,263 whites and 
251 colored 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser And at Eastern, 510 white and 688 colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser And at McKinley 521 white and 659 colored. 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. And at Roosevelt, 634 white and 518 colored, or a total 
of 2,920 white and 2,116 colored, which we call predominately in- 
tegrated. 

Now, Dr. Hansen, can you examine the charts on the four tests that 
were given, the Iowa test, and tell us, if you will, first of all, what 
the national norm was? 

Dr. Hansen. The general national norm, table 2 of the test indicates 
the report in terms of percentile ranks. 

Mr. Gerser. Fifty percent? 

Dr. Hansen. That is the midpoint of the averages of schools. 

Mr. Gerser. The median there is 50 percent; is it not ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; if you are going to work from the table of the 
percentile ranks. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, how did the 12th grade average on that test for 
the whole District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Hansen. For test 1, the norm was 12. 

Mr. Gerper. We have averaged all four of them, Doctor, and we 
find that the average was 45 percent. Would you mind checking it to 
see if we are correct in our figures? 

Dr. Hansen. I cannot do that without statistical procedures which 
I am not capable of doing this quickly. Are you averaging the per- 
centile ranks ? 

Mr. Grerser. The four tests, yes, sir. 

Dr. Hansen. I do not see how you can do that. 

Mr. Gerser. Well, we have done it. 

Dr. Hansen. I do not see how you can if you take the mean score 
of percentiles for averaging: 

Mr. Gerser. We took the mean score and the percent. 

Dr. Hansen. I am not a statistician, but I do not see how you 
could average the percentile ranks. 

Mr. Gerser. Let me say this to you, that we have averaged the 
grade made on the four tests. I do not think there is very much diffi- 
culty about doing that, and we found that in the District of Columbia, 
12th grades on that test average was 45 percent, which would be 5 per- 
cent under the 50 percent median. If you will make a memorandum 
of that, I am going to give you an opportunity to correct me, Doctor. 
That is what we did. First we took the overall picture. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask a question there so I will understand what 
this is all about. What does the figure 50 represent? 

he Hansen. That represents the score made by 50 percent of the 
schools. 

Let me illustrate it this way; the national average of the schools 
which participated in the standardization methods test was 17.2 as a 
score. That is at the midpoint of percentile ranks. 
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Mr. Davis. Do I understand that 17.2 is the norm? 

Dr. Hansen. The midpoint, the 50 percentile position. That means, 
in terms of percentile ranks, that 50 percent of the schools partici- 
pating in the standardization methods test made scores below 17.2. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Is that schools or pupils? 

Dr. Hansen. Schools, that is the average of schools. It means also 
on the percentile rank 50 up to 100 made 17.2 or above. 

Mr. Davis. What was the possible maximum ? 

Dr. Hansen. If you get into percentile rank here, which would be 
the very top limit in this area, to measure results, it would be 95 per- 
centile rank. The national average was 20.3. 

Mr. Davis. The national average was 20.3 ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. That means only 5 percent of the schools made 
that score or higher, as an average in this test. 

Mr. Davis. And 50 percent made 17.2 or less? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; 50 percent made below that. 

Mr. Davis. Made below 17.2? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; and 50 percent made 17.2 or higher. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

Mr. Gerpser. I want you to check me when I get through, Doctor, 
because I can make errors just like everybody else, but we have 
averaged our scores and I want to give you our results. 

Dr. Hansen, we find that the average for the entire 12th grade of 
those who took the test was 45 percent. That is 5 percent under 50: 
is that right, the median ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerper. Now, we checked Coolidge, Western, and Wilson 
High Schools with 3,030 white students and 99 colored students and 
we found that these three schools scored in the top 5 percent of the 
Nation. 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. I want you to check us on that. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. I would prefer to report on tests 
1, 2, 3, and 4 a breakdown by sections. 

Mr. Gerser. We have not considered the Capitol Page School, 
Wilson, Coolidge, and Western. Coolidge, Western, and Wilson were 
in the upper 5 percent of the Nation. 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. We found Armstrong, Dunbar, Cardozo, and Spingarn, 
where there are 5,011 colored students and 8 whites, we found that 
they scored in the lowest 5 percent of the Nation. Could you check us 
on that, please, sir ? 

Dr. Hansen. Again, may I report this by sections? 

Mr. Gerpser. We averaged it all. 

Dr. Hansen. In order to avoid the possibility of my being confused 
by your method of computations, in understanding basic social con- 
cepts, Dunbar, Spingara, Cardozo and Armstrong are in the lower 
5 percent. In test 2, general background in natural : science, Spingarn, 
Cardozo, and Armstrong were in the lower 5 percent. Dunbar was in 
the 10-percentile rank. 

In test No. 3, correctness and appropriateness of expression, only 
Armstrong was in the 5 percentile rank, and in ability to do quantita- 
tive thinking, which is mathematics. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 
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Dr. Hansen. Dunbar, Spingarn, Cardozo, and Armstrong are in the 
lower 5 percent. 

Mr. Gerver. We found on the average for the 4 tests that those 4 
schools were in the lower 5 percent. 

Dr. Hansen. It comes out about the same. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Now, Doctor, I want to say this to you, we have also checked the 
results in the integrated schools. 

Dr. Hansen. Before you go farther into that, may I make an inter- 
pretation of test 2 

Mr. Grerper. Yes. 

Dr. Hansen. That presents results from a different point of view. 
We know that averages are arrived at by taking the total scores and 
dividing by the number of students who take the test, and if you take 
the average at the lower end in terms of numbers of scores that are 
below the average, the average itself becomes low. 

More significant, I think, is the range of scores in a particular school. 

I would call your attention to the diagram showing the ranges of 
scores on page 6. Dunbar, I believe is B, is it not? In basic social con- 
cepts, the top score earned by a student at Dunbar in the 12th grade 
was above 30. The national standard is 17.2, as you may remember, 
which suggests that in that school there were students of unusual 
‘apacity and unusual superiority. 

Mr. Gerber. Doctor, the tests indicate what you told us previously 
that you did find a very wide range in achievement in the students in 
the senior high schools, is not that correct? 

Dr. Hansen. All I wanted to be sure of was, that no one left the 
hearing under the impression that in Dunbar all the students were 
clustered at the 5-percent rank. 

Mr. GerBer. We did not say that. We said, on the average, they 
were in the low 5 percent. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. You have indicated that at least 1 student scored 
30, which is high, almost 13 points above the national average of 17.2. 
Can you tell us how many students scored above 20 at Dunbar ? 

Dr. Hansen. I cannot give you that. The percentile ranks show 
that the upper 25 were at 16 or above, 17.2 being the national average, 
which indicates that 25 percent did range only slightly below the aver- 
age, and then ranged on up to 32, roughly. | 

In making this comment I have no intention of underestimating 
the seriousness of the retardation, but to present the total picture 
of the situation. 

Mr. Gerper. I understand. You have been very fair throughout 
the investigation. We have talked to you several times, and you have 
shown fairness which I have not seen in some others. You have been 
extremely fair all through the investigations. 

Doctor, I want to ask you if you have there the 11th-grade tests 
that were given ? ; 

Dr. Hansen. I do, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I will ask you if you did not find the averages about 
the same in the 11th-grade tests as we found them in the 12th-grade 
tests, the 3 predominantly white schools being in the upper 5 percent 
of the Nation and the predominantly colored schools being in the 
lower 5 percent ? . 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; that is correct. 
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Mr. Gerser. In this connection I think you came up with the Hansen 
four-track system ? 

Dr. Hansen. Somebody has labeled it that. 

Mr. Gerser. All of them I talked to say they attribute it to you. 
I think it is probably a very good system, and I hope it works. 

Doctor, do you have before you the distribution of the four cur- 
riculum sequences in the 10th grade? 

Dr. Hansen. I hope so. Yes; I do, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. The table shows that you have four separate tracks. 
You have the honors track, the regular college prep course, and you 
have the general track and the basic track. 

Would you be good enough to tell the committee what each one of 
these groups constitutes, starting with the honors group ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. The students who are assigned to the honors 
program are the above-average students, the gifted youngsters who 
can go through a strong academic program, leading toward college 
preparation, with special emphasis upon sciences, mathematics, and 
the foreign languages. 

Youngsters for this particular curriculum pattern were selected by 
their counselors and the principal of each high school on the basis of 
achievement scores in reading, arithmetic, their intelligence quotient 
as indicated by the tests used, their academic records, and the recom- 
mendations of teachers. 

This represents a highly select group for which we have planned 
a vigorous and strong program in order to make it possible for them 
to get the maximum amount of educational benefit from their experi- 
ence in our high schools. 

The second sequence is college, regular college preparatory, and 
these are the students of general average, or above average ability, 
who are college material, but who, either because of less preparation 
in the academic subjects, or because of some evident lessening of 
ability, or because of lack of interest or other factors which may be 
pertinent to the placement of children, have been assigned to the 
regular college preparatory group. 

The general curriculum is for the student who plans to go into a 
job or become married, and plans not to continue his education beyond 
high school. 

This is an elective course. There may be in the general program 
students of college caliber. We hope there are not too many, because 
one of the objectives of this program is to encourage as many of the 
bright youngsters as we can to go into higher education. We feel 
that we have an obligation to do that for the student, and we believe 
- there is a national necessity for that in the light of our defense 
needs. 

However, there may be students in our general program who are 
above the average ability. They may have elected to specialize in 
business education, for example, or to take a general program which 
would include emphasis on homemaking, or s cata which might 
have some bearing upon their employability after leaving high school. 

The basic curriculum is designed for the severely retarded child, 
roughly speaking for those who have attained the sixth grade level 
in arithmetic and reading, generally if a youngster is at that level 
or below that level. 

Mr. Gerser. I did not get that. 
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Dr. Hansen. At the sixth grade level or below. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean they are at that level or below it? 

Dr. Hansen. If a youngster is at that level or below it, he is re- 
quired to take his program in the academic subjects, that is, in English 
and mathematics, and the social studies, in the basic curriculum. 

The purpose of making this somewhat mandatory is twofold. First, 
to make certain that this youngster is given every opportunity to get 
the most out of this basic track through a remedial program with 
emphasis on his basic needs, and, second, to be certain, as well as we 
can, that the students in the other courses are not made to suffer because 
of the presence of the extremely slow learners in those classes requiring 
the teacher to divert attention to them when it ought to be given to 
more capable students. So, we have that twofold purpose. 

Mr. Gerser. We had somebody here yesterday who said they had 
some slow, slow learners. Do you have any slow, slow learners? 

Dr. Hansen. We do not have them so classified here in this cur- 
riculum. Certainly the schools themselves may have them within 
such a grouping. 

Mr. Gerser. In the first track, you have 365 students ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. You have 315 white students and 50 colored students? 

Dr. Hansen. That is the way the report comes out. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you not think you ought to have more honor stu- 
dents than you have / 

Dr. Hansen. That question is difficult to answer. I think we have 
our urban situation involved in that, the situation in which we know 
that many families have moved out to the suburban areas, and this 
may represent a fairly sizable percent of membership in the honors 
curriculum. 

Mr. Davis. Right there, would you explain that, Dr. Hansen? Do 
you mean by that, that your best pupils have moved out of the city of 
Washington in the suburbs, or just what was the implication of your 
last statement ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. The implication is this, that in Washington, I think, 
as in many urban centers the country over, there has been a large 
migration of people to the suburban areas for the purpose of improving 
their living conditions and having more open space for their children, 
to get away from the crowded conditions of city life in the center of the 
city. We have had that outmigration in this city particularly among 
the white citizens, white families. 

We have, of course, had an inmigration in the central parts of the 
city among people who are less economically stable, whose economic 
and social patterns have not yet been improved to the point where they 
could move into more favored areas. 

I would like to suggest that this is not a question of race, because I 
know that many of our finest Negro families have similarly tended to 
move into improved living quarters as they could, having the very 
natural human desire to bring up their children in the most favorable 
kind of setting. As a result in Washington, I think, and this is 
subjective, we have had, in the course of years, the gathering of 
population in the heart of the city particularly, and in certain other 
areas, Where we are becoming jampacked into almost tenement condi- 


tions of people who cannot escape those living conditions, but who 
would if they possibly could. 
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Mr. Davis. Well, are your best students moving out and the poorer 
ones remaining, and other poor ones moving in? 

Dr. Hansen. That is a generalization that I would accept with some 
qualification. 

I would say that there seems to be a correlation between favored 
economic status and the capacity to learn on the part of the student. 
This may come about because of the family conditions, because of the 
fact that as the economic opportunities increase, the cultural oppor- 
tunities increase, and children are just better prepared for school 
when they come to us. 

We cannot take any credit for that type of education. That goes on 
in the home and inthecommunity. Our job is to build on it. 

Mr. Davis. What would you say with reference to this: 

Are the people with children moving out and those without children 
staying here in the District, or what is the situation with reference 
to people without children ? 

Dr. Hansen. I really have no information on that subject. I know 
of some areas in the city where there has been a redevelopment pro- 
gram where people with small families or people who do not have any 
children at all—or if they do have children, they send their children 
to private schools—have come in and displaced others in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Davis. I just wanted to get the implication of your statement. 
Are the best students moving out? I wanted to be sure that [ under- 
stood you about that. 

Dr. HansEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Hansen, am I safe in the assumption that the 365 
students that you have in the honor group are on the 10th-grade read- 
ing level? 

Dr. Hansen. Or above. 

Mr. Gerser. Or above? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. What about the 1,159 in the regular college prepara- 
tory group? Are they on the 10th-grade reading level? 

Dr. Hansen. I would assume so, although I cannot document that. 
They would be very close to the 10th-grade level, or above. 

Mr. Gerver. What about the general group; the group with 2,098 
init? Are they on the 10th-grade reading level ? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir; they would range possibly from the seventh 
grade to whatever the top figure might be for the brightest student 
in that group, but the bottom of the range may be about the seventh 
grade. 

Mr. Gerser. The bottom of the range would be about the seventh 
grade? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiit1ams. How many were in that last group to which you 
referred ? 

Mr. Gerper. 2,098. 

In the basic group there are 1,477. What would the reading range 
be in that group, Doctor? 

Dr. Hansen. Roughly from the sixth grade on down to the third 
grade. 

Mr. Gerser. They would range from the sixth grade down to the 
third grade? 
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Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. I suggest there might be one or two third- 
grade cases, as we had last year, in the 10th grade, but very few. 

Mr. Gerper. Doctor, that basic group, now, that we have just 
mentioned—the fourth group in the track—what is the course of study 
prescribed for them in the high school? They are, you might say, 
elementary students, but what course of study do you prescribe for 
them in the high school ? 

Dr. Hansen. Our curriculum outline prescribes 4 years, including 
the ninth grade, in basic or remedial English which will include im- 
provement in reading, spelling, writing, and related subjects. 

Mr. Gerber. What sort of textbooks do you have for them? You do 
not have the regular high-school textbooks for them; do you? 

Dr. Hansen. We cannot use, obviously, 10th grade textbooks. We 
have organized a new curriculum guide which the teachers are to fol- 
low. Our principals have attempted to get into the hands of the teach- 
ers books that are of the scoial and interest level of these young people, 
but at the third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade reading level. It will be 
necessary to do a great deal of instruction verbally and visually. 

I think it ought to be pointed out that this amount of retardation 
in reading is serious but it does not mean these children are not educa- 
ble. Some of them may be quite intelligent, but may have had a 
reason for retardation in reading. We hope we can get at that, and 
improve that situation for those who are capable. Others have a 
psychological block and barriers to reading, and I suspect it is well 
known that there are very many competent people in business and pro- 
fessional life who are extremely retarded in reading. That is, as a 
result of their retardation, they take longer to do the job than is neces- 
sary to do it. 

We know that fourth-grade reading people have gone into college 
and have been successful, but they have had to work 4 or 5 hours to 
do the job that the other students could do in 2 hours. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, what policy has been promulgated by the school 
administration with reference to promotion in these four tracks? 

Dr. Hansen. This is a very difficult subject. As you well know, 
or the people who have worked in school affairs know, we have two 
basie standards. 

In a sense this type of curriculum requires a multiple-standard ap- 
proach, 

In the honor and regular college preparatory group our standard is 
this: That the student must do a minimum content particularly in 
the college preparatory courses to receive a passing grade. 

In other words, if there is a test in algebra, he must make a score of 
70 or above in order to be considered passing. We intend to be very 
hard-boiled about that because it is in this program that we expect 
students to measure up to a set of standards which are objective for 
the program and not subjective. In other words, here we are moving 
toward what might be called a set of absolute standards; that is, rather 
than relative standards. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, if an honor student does not measure 
up, you can put him down in the group below and if someone below 
measures up, vou can move up ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right; or if he fails, he can take the course over 
again. 
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In the case of the basic program our practice there will be to say to 
the student: “If you make progress from whatever point you are, and 
if you perform diligently the work assigned to you and if you are in 
attendance according to the attendance requirements, you will be given 
a passing grade for the subject.” In other words, in the basic program 
the grading system on the standards will be relative, relative to the 
capacity of the person to perform rather than absolute and objective 
for that person. 

Mr. GEerBer. Would you be good enough to tell the committee what 
character of diplomas you propose to issue to these students in these 
four tracks? 

Dr. Hansen. That was an issue which was very hotly debated as 
this plan evolved. 

The plan provides for issuing the same diploma to each graduate re- 
gardless of track. However, the school record—that is, the permanent 
record of the youngster—will show the course from which he gradu- 
ated. The school record will show, for example, by this designation 
“English 3-B” that that was a basic English course, so that: when em- 
ployers ask for a stipulation as to school achievements and we send a 
photostatic copy of that record, the record itself will be self-explan- 
atory. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean the employer asks for that record? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, I just want to ask you this question: 

Do you think the issuance of a diploma to a student who achieves 
on the sixth-grade level, we will say, and ultimately gets himself a 
diploma which is the same type of diploma as an honor student re- 
ceives, do you think that is fair and honest ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir; I do, and this is the reason behind it; and I 
want to explain that: 

First, I proposed separate diplomas. I have given this subject a 
lot of thought, and I have come to the conclusion that this plan is the 
better one. 

The high-school diploma certifies not only to the academic comple- 
tion of the required course but it also certifies that the student has 
measured up morally, characterwise, and in performance and effort to 
the requirements of his job assignment, and I am inclined to believe 
that we have to look at the high-school diploma as a measure of 2 
things rather than 1. Asa measure of personal growth and develop- 
ment, and the development of responsibility and all of those intangible 
characteristics which most high-school graduates have because they 
have been subjected to an educational program which moves them in 
that direction. They have survived in a sense the requirements. 

The high-school diploma means that as well as performance and 
progress. To say to a person with the finest character and a person 
with qualities, perhaps, that might exceed those of the very best in- 
tellectually speaking student in the group, “we are giving you a limited 
diploma at graduation time,” is not a profitable enterprise in my 
judgment. 

I think we can better handle that situation by making more explicit 
reference to the transcript of credits. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the employer will know anything about 
that? When an employer looks at a diploma, he does not know one 
diploma from another. 
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Dr. Hansen. The employer is at liberty to go to the record and 
have a checkup. 

Mr. Gerser. You are not going to put a legend in there of any kind 
setting forth what particular track he graduated from in detail so 
that the employer will be put on guard ? 

Dr. Hansen. I think the employer has some responsibility. For 
example, in hiring a secretary he has the responsibility of being sure 
that that person can spell, write, and type before that job is given to 
the employee. If any employer would hire me because I showed him 
a diploma and he got a bad deal out of it, I am not inclined to feel 
sorry for that employer. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you not find that to be the rule ? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not ? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you not think, Dr. Hansen, when you give a pupil a 
diploma that he is entitled to be recognized as a high-school graduate? 

Dr. Hansen. I do, sir, and when it is given to him, he is so recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Davis. I am not saying this in a critical vein, but under your 
plan you will be giving high-school diplomas to many people who 
have not received a high-school education; will you not ‘ 

Dr. Hansen. According to my definition of a high-school educa- 
tion, the answer would have to be “No.” 

Mr. Davis. You just explained to us that they would not have a 
high-school education according to the standards of what a high- 
school education is. 

Dr. Hansen. I am sorry; I wanted to explain that the high-school 
diploma should mean two things: Character and personal develop- 
ment; evidence of the capacity to be in class regularly; to be respect- 
ful of the teachers’ authority: to do the assigned duties. 

Mr. Davis. When this is boiled down to really a commonsense lan- 
guage it means that a person who stayed in high school the required 
number of years and his conduct has been such that he has not been 
expelled, he will be given a diploma ? 

Dr. Hansen. No; that is a distortion of what I said, with all due 
respect to you. 

Mr. Davis. Where is the distortion ? 

Dr. Hansen. In this respect: Under this program we have said 
to the student who is bright “You cannot come through school the 
easy way; you have got to take courses in which you will do chal- 
lenging work according to objective standards.” 

We have tended to separate the slower moving child and to give him 
special attention in fon 2 to make it possible for the youngster who 
is capable of performing at the higher level to get that kind of educa- 
tion, and to require him to do it. 

If a child in the basic curriculum is working hard to learn the 3,000 
basic spelling words and if he makes progress in that respect. and 
succeeds in doing that, then he, perhaps, is succeeding in the light 
of his capacity even better than the student in the upper curriculum 
who is doing only about half of what he can do. 

Mr. Davis. But when you measure them according to educational 


standards, he is not receiving a high-school education; is not that 
correct ? 
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Dr. Hansen. I would have to accept that if you make that as the 
sole basis for the awarding of a high-school diploma. 

Mr. Davis. That is what a high school is for—to give a student a 
high-school education ; is it not ? 

Dr. Hansen. I would say that I think a high school is to give 
the student an adequate education plus character- building and : 
personal-development education. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, I will ask you one more question on that line: 

Do you think it is ractics al to send these students out with a high- 
school diploma and if an employer wants to hire him, the burden rests 
on the employer to come back to the school and ask the school whether 
this isan A, B, C, or D diploma ? 

Do you think that responsibility ought to rest on the employer 
when the man comes in and lays down a diploma and says “I am a 
graduate of this high school” ? 

Dr. Hansen. Even now, Judge Davis, we get many requests from 
employers about student records. 

Mr. Davis. How many high-school graduates do you have per year 
now on the average ? 

Dr. Hansen. I will have to look through my papers for that infor- 
mation. I have too many papers here. 

Mr. Davis. Just give me an estimate. 

Dr. Hansen. I think, roughly, 3,000, but I want to be quite accurate. 

Mr. Davis. Youselect how many 4 

Dr. Hansen. 3,000. 

Mr. Davis. You would have to set up a new department in your 
school to answer questions from prospective employers, would you 
not, if you expect every prospective employer to come back and ask 
you about these people ? 

Dr. Hansen. We do have guidance departments in our high schools. 

Mr. Davis. I mean you would have to set up a new department 
and employ some new people to look after that one thing; would 
you not, with 3,000 going out each year? 

Dr. Hansen. The problem is not quite that big. About 45 percent— 
between 45 percent and 50 percent—of our graduates go on to college. 
and in each of those cases the high school sends on the transcript ‘of 
credits, and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. The colleges would probably be making some inquiries 
too; would they not? 

Dr. Hansen. We automatically send the transcript on to the col- 
lege of the student’s choice. If a student makes application to attend 
college at Princeton, we send the transcript of credits on there. 

So, that slices the problem down to some extent. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Let me ask you a question at that point: 

Mr. Hansen, under this system that you have devised approximately 
what percentage of your elementary-school graduates do you expect 
to graduate from high school, excepting, of course, those who might 
be expelled or those who might be taken out or those who might have 
moved ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. You are touching upon one of the most serious prob- 
lems in the school system in Washington aside from the problem of 
retardation and upgrading, but we all recognize it to be very serious 
and that is the dropout problem. Roughly speaking, only about 5) 
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percent of the ninth-grade students, say, in 1947, graduated from 
high school in 1951, and that is below the national standard of 60 per- 
cent. Iam talking in round numbers. That means that we have lost 
manpower, human resources, and I am certain we have contributed 
to human unhappiness and undoubtedly to juvenile delinquency be- 
cause of the fact that our schools do not have the holding power to 
keep a larger percentage of these young men and women in school 
through 12 years. It seems to me that is one of our major problems. 

Mr. Witxrams. In order for you to get the point of my question, 
let us take the hypothetical case of a sixth-grade class of 30 pupils. 
Let us assume that all 30 of those pupils remain in school for the next 
6 years, or that they remain in school as long as is necessary. 

Further assuming, of course, that none of those students should be 
expelled or none of those students should move from the District or 
be taken out of school for any reason, under this 4-track system 100 
percent of those sixth-grade students are bound to graduate from 
high school regardless of their achievements; are they not? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I think that answers my question. 

Dr. Hansen. That is one of the objectives of the program. 

Mr. WituraMs. Regardless of whether they attain further than a 
sixth-grade education ? 

Dr. Hansen. I think I ought to qualify that statement, if I may, sir. 

We would expect the student in the honor curriculum and in the 
general curriculum and in the college preparatory group to achieve, 
and we will not allow anyone just to walk through and get a diploma. 
The student would have to measure up and make passing grades on the 
subjects required for graduation. 

Mr. Wiii1ams. However, even though he might not attain that 
standard he would still be held back another year and if he just stays 
in high school long enough, he is bound to graduate eventually; is 
he not ? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir; unless he digs down and does some work. 

He would have to apply himself if he is capable of doing it. 

Mr. Davis. Let me interrupt there. If he were in the general group 
or the second group from the bottom, and if he did not achieve suffi- 
ciently, you would not throw him out—you would just move him down 
in the basic and still graduate him; would you not? 

Dr. Hansen. No. We have no intention of using the basic cur- 
riculum as a haven for lazy boys and girls. 

Mr. Davis. What would happen to the one, then, in the second 
group who did not measure up and achieve as expected in that group ? 
What would happen to him? 

Dr. Hansen. A student who runs a consecutive record of failing 
grades, say, through 1 or 2 semesters—we give them as much chance 
as we can—and who attains the age of 16, which is the breakoff point 
on compulsory education, is advised to leave school and to find a job. 
We do not believe that we are doing justice to the school to keep a 
youngster in the school who fails to do the required work. 

Mr. Davis. You cannot put him out, though, when he is 16; can you? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; we can. 

Mr. Davis. Before he reaches the age beyond compulsory attend- 
ance ¢ 
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Dr. Hansen. Sixteen is the compulsory age; that is the dropoff 
point. ; 

Mr. Davis. Suppose he is a senior in his 16th year in high school, 
and comes within that category ; what re then ? 

Dr. Hansen. He is dropped from school. 

Mr. Davis. Before he gets out of the 16th year? 

Dr. Hansen. Sometimes he is through a work-permit arrangement. 
If we have a student at the age of 15 who is continuously absent and 
whose work is below standard and not of passing quality, after we 
have done everything we can with him through guidance help, through 
the classroom, and so forth, the parents may be called in for consulta- 
tion and the suggestion will be made—now, we sometimes are criti- 
cized for doing it, but I support the principals when they do this 
thing honestly and after careful study—a suggestion will be made to 
the parents that this boy or girl will be serving his own interests better 
by leaving school and finding a job. 

Mr. Davis. Now, is this the first year that this four-track system 
has been put into operation ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You have not had any of these problems to arise yet, 
then ? 

Dr. Hansen. The problem of the type I have been talking to you 
about just this last moment; yes. That is a sort of continuous 
problem, and we are never without it, actually. 

Mr. Davis. Have you already had cases of that kind where you sug- 
gest they should leave school and get a job? 

Dr. Hansen. I would say “Yes”; that I have had one or two come to 
me at my office, but how many of the principals have had I do not 
know. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this question: Suppose before one gets 
to the 16th year or to the senior class you have placed him in group 2, 
and he is not measuring up there, and he has a couple more years in 
school. What do you do with him then under this system ? 

Dr. Hansen. We have to consider each case on its own merits and 
the characteristics of the boy, his problems and reasons for his failure 
to measure up. If it should happen that he is unable to do the work 
which we thought he could do, then it is up to the school authorities 
to place that boy in, say, the general curriculum and give him less 
difficult class assignments. If it is possible, as it often is, that the 
boy has no interest in school or is rebellious, we can do heroic things— 
I mean, by that, extreme things. 

To go back into my own experience, I had a boy one time who was 
rather capable intellectually but a chip-on-the-shoulder fellow. He 
was always in trouble, and finally, after about a semester and a half 
of that, I called him into the office and asked him what he would like 
to do in school if he could make his own program. 

He said, “I would like nothing but mechanical drawing.” So TI gave 
him four periods of mechanical drawing and told him to go home in 
the afternoon, and before I left that school he was graduating. 

We have to do everything possible to find the interest of the young: 
ster if that is one of his problems, and make unorthodox suggestions 
for the solution of the problem before we discard the youngster as 
incurable, so far as we are concerned. 
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Mr. Davis. But if you have a boy who has a couple of years to go, 
and who is not measuring up to the standards, you would switch 
around and keep him in school ? 

Dr. Hansen. And do everything possible—— 

Mr. Davis. And if necessary move him from the group where he 
was down one, and then gratuate him in that group ? 

Dr. Hansen. Except we would not move him into the basic pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if it should develop that is where he belonged, you 
would not move him there? 

Dr. Hansen. That exception is probable; yes, sir. If we found he 
was not reading at the level which we thought was proper 

Mr. Davis. If you find he had been placed one group too high, you 
would move him down where he belonged, and let him go along? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask one more question, please, Doctor : 

What method of testing these pupils is used, and how do you know 
that you reach the right results when you test them to place them in 
the honor group, or college preparatory group, the general group, and 
the basic group ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. You have touched upon one of the very difficult prob- 
lems in management of this program. We can never be absolutely 
sure from test results what people can do. That is implied in your 
question, and you are right on that. 

Mr. Davis. But do you have a specific test, and one which you be- 
lieve to be accurate ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; we give two tests in the spring of the year to the 
ninth graders. These tests are in reading and arithmetic. I believe 
they are the California tests. 

Mr. Davis. Who devises those tests? Where do you get them? 

Dr. Hansen. The tests are made by specialists in the field of test- 
ing and are published nationally, and tested nationally, and are avail- 
able on the market. 

Mr. Davis. They are not exclusively for your schools here? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right; they are standardized tests. 

Mr. Davis. And you did not make them here, or you did not origi- 
nate them here? They came from somewhere else ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Winiiams. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Davis. Surely. | 

Mr. Witu1ams. This program has just been put into effect in 1956; 
has it not? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Witui1ams. Of course, you have not had a full school year under 
this four-track system. 

Dr. Hansen. No. 

Mr. Wi1aMs. So, so far it is impossible to determine what the 
results might be? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. I want to be as scientific about this and as 
honest about this as I can. It may be that this plan will be unsuccess- 
ful. We want to measure the results effectively without any pride of 


authorship in it. If we need to make changes, I would propose those 
changes. 
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Mr. Wiutt1aMs. That is all for the moment. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Davis. Are you finished now with Dr. Hansen ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WituiAMs. I would like to ask one more question of Dr. Hansen 
before you get through. 

Mr. Davis. Go ahead. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. You gave the figures in track 1 of 365 tested of which 
315 white and 50 colored were placed in the honor group ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiuuiAMs. You gave us 1,159 tested in the next group, which 
was the college preparatory group, I believe? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Could you give us a racial breakdown on the four 
groups as you have given ‘them to us from the standpoint of the tests? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir; in college preparatory, regular, the break- 
down is 803 white, and 356 colored. In the general, the breakdown 
is 645 white and 1,453 colored. In the basic we had 158 white and 
1,319 colored. This totals 5,099 altogether for the 10th grade. 

Mr. Witurams. Thank you. I just wanted to ask him about that, 
and get it in the record. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for your testimony, sir. 

Dr. Hansen. Thank you for your attention. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could make one statement relative—— 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to have you make any additional 
statements you would like. 

Dr. Hansen. I would like to make one statement relative to the 
testimony this. morning. There is the implication and feeling that 
the problems of division II went unnoticed and unattended, and I 
want the committee to understand my position on that. I think that 
is due to the fact that the preparation of our teachers for integration 
did not include a complete understanding of the problems of re- 
tardation with which we would be confronted. I think no one can 
be blamed for that. I place the blame for that upon the system of 
segregation because alee the dual school system that we had-here 
there was insularity or an isolation between the two systems of 
education despite all the effort we made to bridge the gap, and that 

segregation has been partly responsible for the conditions which we 
faced. 

Mr. Davis. How has it been responsible, Doctor ? 

Dr. Hansen. The lack of interest, of information, the lack of com- 
munication between, say, Miss Lyons and me in the days past when 
we taught together in separate school systems, despite the fact that we 
often did many things together, but we did not get into each other's 
classrooms. I did not see how the teachers were teaching in division 2 
and she did not see how the teachers were teaching in division 1. 

Mr. Davis. She testified this morning that they had integrated com- 
mittees that worked on these problems while the two divisions were 
in progress. 

Dr. Hansen. Those were committees, and they were separate. | 
did not want to. open up something else. 

Mr. Davis. Do I understand from that that you mean that the 
colored teachers were not capable of teaching the students? 
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Dr. Hansen. I did not say that. 

Mr. Davis. Well, did you mean that ? 

Dr. Hansen. I do not mean that. I mean that there is a lack of 
sharing of know-how which in the end result may have some effect in 
infpairing the capability of teaching in the classroom. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think any lack of know-how would be re- 
flected in the white schools because the white teachers did not have the 
opportunity to confer with the colored ? 

Dr. Hansen. I think we lost. 

Mr. Davis. Is it not something that works both ways, or only one 
way ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. I think it works both ways. 

Mr. Davis. Why did it not show up in the white schools, then ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. I should not have raised this question, but I did 
want to divest myself 

Mr. Davis. You did it; we did not. 

Mr. Gerser. Who is responsible for this lack of know-how on the 
part of the colored teachers ? 

Dr. Hansen. I did not say it was a lack of know-how. I said it 
was a lack of communication, which may have impaired the system to 
some degree. 

Mr. Davis. If it impairs one, why did it not impair the other? 

Dr. Hansen. I will give youa frank answer. I believe that 

Mr. Davis. Everything here is honest and frank. 

Dr. Hansen. I prefaced this answer with that statement. because 
I think it may hurt. I think because of the isolation and the lack of 
er ience culturally back and forth the colored people who are 
subjected to that type of isolation failed to acquire as much as they 
could learn from their white neighbors. That is not to say that every 
white individual is highly cultiv ‘ated, and every colored person is not, 
and in a subcultural situation. We have teachers in our schools 
who have Smith College diplomas, and who are the very finest, cul- 
turally speaking, colored teachers, but by and large that isolation 
has made it impossible to exchange ideas 

The colored children and colored ee I say this and here 
[ am being frank again, but as honestly as I can—colored teachers 
who are denied the opportunity of learning what they could from 
us 

Mr. WituiaMs. Are you saying that the colored people themselves 
are incapable of developing their own society and their own intellects, 
and are incapable of maintaining high scholastic standards of their 
own and that they must move into white society and receive instruction 
from the white people before they are able to do that ? 

Dr. Hansen. I believe firmly that any isolation or any pocketing 
of a cultural group results in their eventual submersion. It has an 
effect. Our country is great—— 

Mr. WuuttaMs. Is it not a fact that they placed themselves in it? 
Well, let me put it this way: Where facilities here are equal and op- 
portunities are equal but are not intermixed, and then one group 
objects to it because it considers itself as not having the opportunity 
that the other group has, that group is placing itself in an inferior 
position; is it not? 

Dr. Hansen. If I understand your question correctly I would say 
“Yes.” 
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Mr. Witiams. “Yes”? 

Dr. Hansen. I would say that would happen to you and to me if we 
were suddenly separated from communication with other people and 
our neighbors across the street, or in other cities or in other coun- 
tries. \ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Dr. Hansen, in what way were these groups so re- 
stricted ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. Let me give you an illustration from one of the 
school officials: A colored man who is now retired who was in a group 
of white officials stated that one of the problems he saw was that 
when we were together at a luncheon it was very difficult for him and 
his people to know generally even about the social procedures and 
niceties because they were not invited into those situations, or had not 
been so invited up until several years ago. 

Mr. WittiamMs. By the same token 

Dr. Hansen. There is an Iron Curtain between the two cultural 
systems. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. By the same token, I have not been invited into 
colored society, but I do not feel that I have suffered from it. Do you 
feel that you have suffered from it intellectually by not having had 
the opportunity to mingle in the colored society ? 

Dr. Hansen. I do not mingle socially because it has not worked 
cut that way, but I think that as I have attended meetings pre- 
dominantly colored in times past that I learned something in under- 
standing and appreciation of the standards and objectives of a group 
of people who had become better known to me because I was in those 
situations with them, and as I have worked with people of all races 
and colors in my time in education I have learned to respect people as 
I have gotten acquainted with them in their work, and in their social 
habits and customs, and I think I did gain by that. 

Mr. WixutaMs. Do you think, Mr. Hansen, that integration in the 
District of Columbia schools has been carried on smoothly and with- 
out incident? 

Dr. Hansen. It would be fantastic to say “without incident.” I 
think that the integration program in this city has been a miracle of 
social adjustment. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Do you think proper planning for integration was 
made prior to integration of the District of Columbia schools? 

Dr. Hansen. I think all the planning was made that could be made 
under the conditions of our city. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Was it not a fact that Mr. Sharpe and other mem- 
bers of the School Board objected to the immediate integration of 
the District of Columbia schools and suggested that the matter be 
studied and some time taken before they were integrated and in spite 
of that an integration order went through within 10 days of the 
Supreme Court’s decision ? 

Dr. Hansen. Well, that was the action of the Board by a majority 
vote. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Mr. Hansen, I am going to ask you why such hasty 
action was taken ? 

Dr. Hansen. I say this was not hasty action, and this is an opinion, 
again, but for what it is worth I would like to present it in the light 
of conditions in Washington at the time of the Supreme Court decision. 

At that time in one area of the city—an elementary area—we had 
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such a tense situation for the colored children and white children 
that parents had to patrol the streets. This was prior to integration. 

Mr. WiiuiAms. Where was that, Mr. Hansen ? 

Dr. Hansen. This was in the neighborhood of the Buchanan School. 
The address escapes me at the moment, but it is in the southeast at 13th 
and D, I think it was. 

The reason for this tension was that the Buchanan School was partly 
occupied, and the schools attended by the colored children were over- 
flowing. 

Mr. WittzaMs. Whose fault was that, Mr. Hansen ? 

Dr. Hansen. I am not trying—I cannot suggest a fault there un- 
less it was that we were not building schools fast enough to maintain 
equal opportunities for both races, but the point I am making is this: 
We had 3 or 4 such situations in our city where there was a tremen- 
dous pressure for the releasing of so-called white schools to colored 
students. 

Mr. WittraMs. That was done on occasion; was it not ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; and I participated in 18 or so such transfers. 
We were in a situation in which the only reasonable answer to the 
problem of housing—just to take one point—was to permit these 
children to follow the dictates of the Supreme Court and come together 
for educational purposes. Then, I think we are in a unique position, 
politically speaking. Those are my judgments. 

Mr. Wit1ams. Mr. Hansen, I want to ask you if you have ever 
received a call from a professor at Howard University ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Wiii1ams. Who was this man? 

Dr. Hansen. I have talked on different occasions to different men 
from Howard University about one problem or another. 

Mr. WiitiAms. Have they identified themselves as being officers or 
members of the NAACP, a Negro presssure organization ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. Not to me. 

Mr. Witii1ams. Well, do you know whether they are members of the 
NAACP? 

Dr. Hansen. I wish we could identify the person or persons you 
have in mind and I could be more specific. 

Mr. WituiAms. Well, I will ask you about one Dr. Knox, for in- 
stance, at Howard University. 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; I have talked with him many times. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Has he called you about any individual cases at your 
school ? 

Dr. Hansen. He has talked to me about problems dealing with 
individuals and their adjustment in the school situation. 

Mr. Wixtiams. Has he ever suggested to you what should be done in 
the case of any individual student ? 

Dr. Hansen. He has never suggested that tome. He has presented 
facts, I presume—an adequate and accurate description of the situa- 
tion—and has asked me to make checks to see if the situation is as 
described. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Hansen, in 1954, shortly after the Supreme 
Court decision did you receive any calls from anyone at the White 
House regarding what plans should be made for the Washington 
schools ? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir. Such calls would not have come to me. 
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Mr. Wittr1ams. I will ask you if anything—any extraneous reason 
other than seeking to serve the best interests of the students of the 
District of Columbia—played any part in the overnight integration 
of the Washington school system ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is a judgment question that I am not prepared 
to answer. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No; it is not a judgment question, Mr. Hansen. | 
would like to ask you what outside pressures, if any, were brought to 
bear to your knowledge? 

Dr. Hansen. To my knowledge there were no outside pressures. | 
think whether there was ever any conversation with representa- 
tives of the White House is a question that should go to Dr. Corning, 
if that is what you have in mind. I have no knowledge of such com- 
munications. 

Mr. WituiAms. Was it your belief at the time that the Washington 
schools should have been integrated with as little preparation as was 
apparently given to it? 

Dr. Hansen. It was my belief at that time, and it is still my belief, 
that we took the steps—the Board of Education took the steps neces- 
sary for the city of Washington, its needs and its problems. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Hansen, is it not a fact that the four-track 
system which you have just devised became necessary because of the 
impact of integration on the Washington schools? 

Dr. Hansen. The impact of the problem, I think, required some 
grouping program, but I should like to mention again that when I 
was in charge of the English department before I became principal 
of the Technical High School in Omaha, I devised then a three-track 
system for instruction in the language arts because we were getting 
40 percent of our youngsters in the ninth grade there below the sevy- 
enth-grade reading level. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Hansen, I will ask you this question— 

Dr. Hansen. The point I am making is that this is an educational 
problem. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Is it not a fact—and this can be answered directly— 
is it not a fact that the four-track system came about directly as a 
result of the impact of integration on the community and on the 
District schools? 

Dr. Hansen. It came about as a result of my analysis of the prob- 
lem itself, when I took charge of all the senior high schools, and I 
think I would say this: In my judgment this would not have been 
done if we had continued under a segregated system for the white 
senior high schools although I believe that some differentiation is 
necessary because you may remember that we had 158 white students 
in basic, and some sort of program would be necessary for them in 
any case. 

Mr. Wittiams. You took me all the way around the world, but | 
believe you finally answered the question. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Hansen, let me ask you one question. Asa matter 
of fact, we had a witness here, a Mrs. McGuire, one of the principals 
of the schools here, who told us on one occasion she received a cal! 
from Dr. Knox from Howard University, who represented himself 
as being the chairman of the educational committee of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and talked with 
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lher—probably threatened her—about a child which she had demoted, 
and Mrs. McGuire called you about that incident. 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, she did, Mr. Gerber, very disturbed, and rightly 
so. Dr. Knox, however, did not talk to me about that subject. 

Mr. Gerper. But she did call you about that 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And advised you of it, because she was concerned about 
it ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. She testified here that was the only time in 35 years 
in the schools anybody from any organization had ever called her 
about a matter of that kind. 

Dr. Hansen. That was an intolerable situation, as she described it. 
We agreed that was so. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Doctor, did you not mention Buchanan School as a place 
where there was tension in 1954 because of an overcrowded colored 
school? Now, what has happened in that area since the schools were 
integrated ? 

Dr. Hansen. I am not prepared to say, because I have lost con- 
tact with the elementary tt, situation now. 

Mr. Davis. You do not know now the percentage of colored and 
white students in that school ? 

Dr. Hansen. No, but I would suspect that the colored percentage 
is pretty high. 

Mr. Davis. Is it not a fact—we will continue to be frank—that in 
these areas where integration had occurred the white people are rap- 
idly moving out; that the school population is rapidly changing from 
white to colored, in some instances at as much as from 40 percent up to 
9) percent colored in the 3-year period? Is that correct or not? 

Dr. Hansen. I would have to say in my judgment—I think there 
is no documentation to prove it specifically—that integration in cer- 
tain areas has speeded up the exodus of white families. 

Mr. Davis. Just for your information, we have had several prin- 
cipals who have testified identically to what I have outlined to you 
here, and went further and said that in the course of another year or 
two the population of the school would be 100 percent colored, so 
that it has gone rapidly from an integrated situation to a segregated 
situation by reason of that chain of events. 

Dr. Hansen. I presume those principals told you that this out- 
migration of white families occurred before integration, too, at a very 
high rate. 

Mr. Davis. Well, no. They have said that in some instances, but 
in the instances I am talking about they said just what I have told you. 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It went from about 40 percent the first year then to 70 
and then 90, and in a few years would be 100 percent. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Dr. Hansen, can you tell us what has been the de- 
crease in the last 2 years in your white school population, percentage- 
wise ? 

Dr. Hansen. I would have to give you a very rough estimate. I 
would say we have gone up to a ratio of 62 to 38, the colored-white 
_— and that this has moved upward—in the last 2 years, you 
spoke of ? 
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Mr. Wru1aMs. Yes; in the last 2 years. 

Dr. Hansen. From about 58 percent colored. This is just taking a 
figure out of my mind that may be approximately right. About 58 
percent colored and 42 percent white. 

Mr. WixuiaMs. For your information, the figures from the school 
census records in the elementary schools show that there has been a 
decline in your white elementary school population in the last 2 years 
of 20.6 percent, or a decline of 10.3 percent per year on the average 
since integration. The records will also show that that is a rather 
acute acceleration of departures from the District elementary schools 
over that of the period immediately preceding integration. 

Dr. Hansen. No question about it. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. How do you account for that, Dr. Hansen ? 

Dr. Hansen. The immediate reaction would be a desire for shall we 
say getting away from integration on the part of some of the families, 
Another factor certainly would be this one which I spoke of earlier, 
the desire to improve living conditions, which is responsible for the 
outmigration from the central parts of cities to suburban areas, with 
or without integration going on. I think all those factors must 
interplay into the situation. That is the reason I have made the point 
I am not sure all of it, or what part of this exodus is directly attrib- 
utable to integration. 

Mr. WituraMs. Dr. Hansen, do you think it is fair to a child to put 
him in a school predominantly of the other race? 

Dr. Hansen. It depends upon the child and his adjustment. We 
have a procedure for making adjustments where the child is ill at 
ease or emotionally upset by being put in a very small minority situa- 
tion in a school. So we have recognized that as being a psychological 
problem and have tried to make adjustments where it is necessary. 

Mr. WiuraMs. Earlier today, Dr. Hansen, you gave us the figures 
on 1 school here in the District—I forget which one—which had 700 
or 800 colored students and 2 white students. You gave us, also, 
figures on other schools which had 700 or 800 white students and 1 
or 2 colored students. Do you feel it is fair to those 1 or 2 colored 
students, or, conversely, to the 1 or 2 white students, to be thrown into 
a school and to have to study under those conditions ? 

Dr. Hansen. If the student finds that there is no psychological or 
emotional reaction in that situation, I think it is not only fair but I 
think it is to the advantage of the individual to be so placed. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. You really think it is to their advantage? 

Dr. Hansen. Rather than to be taken out of the home school and 
moved to a segregated school condition. 

Mr. WritraMs. Mr. Hansen, how many children do you have? 

Dr. Hansen. I have two. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Mr. Hansen, do you feel it would be to their advan- 
tage to go to a school predominantly of the other race? 

Dr. Hansen. If they lived in the area in which there was a predom- 
inance of the other race I would say they should attend the school of 
that area. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Are they living in an area where there is a predon- 
inance of the other race? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Why, Mr. Hansen, did you choose the area that you 
live in? 
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Dr. Hansen. First, because there was a house there I could afford 
tobuy. It happened tobe there. Secondly, it is in a location which is 
comfortable, quiet, and yet fairly close in. Thirdly, it was close to 
schools for my two youngsters. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Is there not one thing you left out, Dr. Hansen ? 

Dr. Hansen. You mean would I have selected a school in the heart 
ofacolored area? Imean,a home. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Yes. 

Dr. Hansen. I would not have. 

Mr. Wixuiams. That is all. 

Mr. Gerser. Under what conditions would you say that the child 
can be transferred ? 

Dr. Hansen. If he is emotionally or psychologically disturbed by 
that school assignment. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, the child would almost have to file a 
plea of present insanity to get out of the school; is that it? 

Dr. Hansen. It does not approach that. He can make a plea to 
the school authorities for assignment to another school. 

Mr. Gerser. The school authorities make those rules? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. They have to be psychologically or emotionally upset 
before they can be moved. That is not statutory ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. It is made by the school authorities? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerpser. You take some of these schools here—for instance, 
take Dunbar. The census shows 964 colored children and 1 white 
child. In Wilson you show 1,205 white children and 2 colored chil- 
dren. Do you think that is good placement? If you are going to 
integrate why do you not integrate? Why take 1 white child and 

ut him ina al ge Re 1,500 colored children and 2 colored children 
in school with 1,200 white? 

Dr. Hansen. That is the position some people have taken; that we 
should enforce intermingling. I have been definitely opposed to that. 
I have no interest in making an artificial situation out of this. But 
if children live in an area of the school, that is quite a different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Davis. What does a child under those circumstances have to 
do to get a transfer, Doctor ? 

Dr. Hansen. The parent may make his request to the proper 
school official—in the case of the elementary program it is Miss Lyons— 
for a transfer. Then his letter or his verbal request is taken to a 
committee in the Superintendent’s office, where the review is made 
and the decision is made as to whether it is within the framework of 
policy to make the exception to the boundary. 

Mr. Davis. What steps are taken before the decision is made? As 
a step-by-step procedure, what is done ? 

Dr. Hansen. There are several ways in which an adjustment can 
be made. One is the psychological. In the case of emotional dis- 
turbance the committee requires a statement from the child’s physi- 
cian—doctor—indicating that for physical reasons or reasons of a 
psychological nature it would be better for the child not to be placed 
in that particular school. 
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There are other conditions, where a youngster may have to live 
with a relative outside the district of the school, or where there is 
a special hardship having to do with transportation or other qualities 
or characteristics. The committee has tried to be humane in this. 

Mr. Davis. What is an emotional disturbance or a psychological 
reason? What is considered to be an emotional disturbance or a 
psychological reason ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. That gets into what would be a medical field. If 
the doctor certifies, for example, that the youngster feels ill at ease 
in the situation and is worried about going to school or misses his 
friends or is insecure as a result of that placement, then that con- 
stitutes an example, at least, of some of the medical reports. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a certificate from an M. D. you are talking about ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; from the doctor, an M. D. In some cases I 
think the committee requires verification by the Health Department. 

Mr. Davis. By the Health Department ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; where there may be some further analysis needed. 

Mr. Davis. What cases would require further verification by the 
Health Department ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. I would rather have that question presented to Dr. 
Corning, if you will. That is his committee and I think I am in a 
sense intruding upon his field. 

Mr. Davis. I have heard it said that if such a request were made 
the student would have to be examined by a psychiatrist, as though 
there were something mentally wrong with him; is that correct or not? 

Dr. Hansen. When the child is referred to the Health Department 
it is the psychiatrist in that Department or the psychologist who makes 
the examination. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, he would have to undergo the stigma 
of having his mentality questioned ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. His psychological condition tested ; yes. 

Mr. Davis. That is the kind of person that the psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist examines, is it not; someone with wheels in his head or some- 
thing wrong with him that way? Isthat correct or not ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, then, does the same rule apply when a colored 
child makes an application for a transfer ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The same identical thing ? 

Dr. Hansen. To my knowledge; yes. As I say, this is another 
committee. 

Mr. WituraMs. Is that without exception, Dr. Hansen ? 

Dr. Hansen. I cannot say. I am not on the committee and I do 
not know its internal operation. 

Mr. Gerper. Can you direct us to a community in the United States 
which has integrated in the last couple of years which makes the same 
requirement in that connection as you do in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Hansen. I cannot. 

Mr. Gerser. You cannot. You know, as a matter of fact—and 
I know it from reading the papers—that Dr. Carmichael, who came 
here not so long ago and spoke on the radio or television, told the pub- 
lic that they transferred them at will, did he not ? 

Dr. Hansen. I did not hear him, but I judge that is what he said; 
yes. 
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Mr. Grerser. You know in the city of Baltimore when they inte- 
erated they permitted whites to go where they wanted and colored to 
eo Where they wanted / 

Dr. Hansen. That is right; I so understand. 

Mr. Grreer. Here in Washington they have a different rule. Of 
course, you do not know why. 

Dr. Hansen. That was established as a Board of Education policy. 

Mr. GerBer. Nobody took you into his confidence. But that rule 
was established; a child almost had to file a plea of present insanity 
to get transferred from one school to another, whether he was white 
or colored. That is the implication, if you have to go to a psychiatrist 
to see whether you are psychologically or emotionally unfit. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Dr. Hansen, do you believe in forced integration / 

Dr. Hansen. By “forced” do you mean requiring students to go 
to the schools ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I mean forced integration. The word speaks for 
itself. 

Dr. Hansen. I am not quite sure I am going to answer the ques- 
tion, because I do not know quite what it means. I believe in integra- 
tion in this sense: No child should be denied admission to a school 
because of color, because of race. Now, there may be other reasons 
for saying to a youngster : 

“You cannot attend this school; you must attend this one.” 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Do you feel that a child should be required to at- 
tend an integrated school when he would prefer to go to a separate 
school 

Dr. Hansen. If he wishes to attend a public school in the city 
of Washington I think he should not be given—in fact, I do not know 
where he would find a school that is exclusively white. There are 
very few. 

Mr. Wituit1ams. The reason I ask that question, Dr. Hansen. is this: 
Do you not think it would have been much better and would have 
worked much more smoothly had some option been given to the parents 
of these students as to where they could place them in school ? 

Dr. Hansen. I think we need the kind of flexibility we have. I am 
personally in favor of an increase in the recognition of the individual’s 
needs and problems through an increase of flexibility. That may get 
me into trouble, too, but that is my conviction; we need to be flexible. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Is it not a fact that the school authorities already 
have all the flexibility they need ? 

Dr. Hansen. The Board of Education rule is very specific. There 
can be no exception to boundaries except for necessitous reasons. 

Mr. Witutams. The Board of Education has that authority ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; the Board has it. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Hansen, thank you very much. 

Dr. Hansen. Mr. Davis, may I thank you for permitting me to 
be so frank and to express my mind in this situation. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Gerser. We appreciate your coming up. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I have been laboring all morning 
with a very severe headache. It just seems to stay on and on. We 
lave two very nice ladies here who have been asked to come here to 
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testify, but if you intend to adjourn now I would like to say to them 
now not to come back until they receive another call. 

Mr. Davis. You do not want them to appear tomorrow morning ? 

Mr. Gerser. Well, until we call them to come back. 

Mr. Davis. Would you prefer, then, by reason of your physica! 
condition, your headache, that we adjourn over until tomorrow 
morning ? 

Mr. Gerper. Yes, sir; that is my purpose in making the statement. 

Mr. Davis. Those witnesses, then, who are here will please remember 
what Mr. Gerber has just said; that you need not come until you are 
notified again. 

We appreciate very much your coming and you may be notified 
again. 

We will adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 1:19 p. m., Thursday, September 27, 1956, an ad- 
journment was taken until 10 a. m., Friday, September 28, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommirrre To {yvesticate Pusiic-ScHoon 
STANDARDS AND CONDITIONS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE District oF CoLUMBIA OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE District or CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Hon. James C. Davis, of Georgia, and Hon. John 
Bell Williams, of Mississippi. 

Also present: William Gerber, chief counsel; William N. Mc- 
Leod, Jr., clerk; Leonard Hilder, staff member; George McCown, 
staff member; H. M. Roland, staff member. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 


Mr. Gerser. I have a gentleman here from the Health Department 


for just a couple of minutes. Will you come around, please, sir? 
State your name. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD WEST, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. West. I am Howard West. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. West, you live here in the District of Columbia? 
Mr. West. I live in Virginia. 

Mr. Grerser. I see. Where are you employed ? 


Mr. West. I am employed in the Department of Public Health in 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. Gerser. And you have been so employed for how long? 
Mr. West. Two and a half years. 
Mr. Gerser. Mr. West, I will ask you whether the Department of 


Health of the District of Columbia keeps a record of illegitimate 
births ? 


Mr. West. Yes; it does. 


Mr. Gerser. Do you have that record with you for 1955? 

Mr. West. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you be good enough to tell us how many illegiti- 
—_ pirthe we had in 1955 in the District of Columbia under 15 years 
of age? 

Mr. West. There were 86 recorded. 

Mr. Gerrser. How are they divided as between whites and non- 
whites? 
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Mr. West. There were 5 white and 81 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. That is, under 15 years of age? 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Can you give us the number of illegitimate births, 15 
years of age? 

Mr. Wesr. Yes, 142. 

Mr. Gerser. How are they divided ? 

Mr. West. 5 white and 137 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. How about 16 years of age ? 

Mr. Wesr. There were 214 total; 10 white and 204 nonwhite. 

Mr. GerpBer. Seventeen years of : age ? 

Mr. West. 267 total; 19 white, 248 nonwhite. 

Mr. GeRBER. Eighteen years of : age? 

Mr. West. 287 total; 31 white, ‘ 256 nonwhite. 

Mr. Grerser. Nineteen years of age? 

Mr. West. 274 total; 30 white, 244 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. I have calculated here the number of illegitimate births 
in the categories of 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 years of age. I get 95 white 
and 1,089 colored ; is that correct ? 

Mr. West. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. That was for the ages 15 to 19, inclusive, and under 15 
there were 86. 

What was the total number of illegitimate births for all ages in 
1955? 

Mr. West. 3,533. 

Mr. Gerser. How were they divided ? 

Mr. West. 382 white and 3,151 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. Before I go to the next category, are there any 
questions? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. West, do you have the figures on illegitimate births for 1954? 

Mr. West. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WirxtaMs. I wonder if you could give us the same breakdown, 
beginning with the under-15’s, and then the age 15 and up. 

Mr. Wesr. Under 15 there were 70 total; 4 white and 66 nonwhite. 

Mr. Witu1ams. That shows an increase of 16 in the under-15’s, does 
it not, between 1954 and 1955—86 in 1955 and 70 in 1954? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

For age 15, there were 100 total ; 2 white and 98 nonwhite. 

Age 16, 178 total; 6 white and 172 nonwhite. 

Age 17, there were 278 total; 20 white and 258 nonwhite. 

Age 18, 298 total; 28 white and 270 nonwhite. 

Age 19, 286 total; 46 white and 240 nonwhite. 

Mr. Wit11AMs. Could you give us the total ? 

Mr. West. The total of all illegitimates? 

Mr. Witttams. Nineteen and under. 

Mr. West. Nineteen and under—well, this would be a slightly dif- 
ferent figure than the one Mr. Gerber calculated because Mr. Gerber 
did not include 15 and under. Your 95 and your 1,089 total was 15 
to 19, and did not include under 15. Your question is slightly differ: 
ent. That is all that I am pointing out. 

Mr. Gereer. Fifteen through nineteen, 1955, 95 white and 1,089 
nonwhite. 
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Mr. West. That is correct, but you did not include the under 15 
which Mr. Williams is asking for. 

Mr. Gerser. I took them separately. 

Mr. West. I am just trying to point out the difference. 

The figure that you are asking about, Mr. Williams, is 1,210 total 
of which 106 were white and 1,104 were colored. 

Mr. Gerber. That is including those under 15. 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Do you have the figures for 1953 ¢ 

Mr. West. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Witziams. Would you read those to the committee / 

Mr. West. The under 15 in 1953 were 70 total, of which 8 were 
white and 62 nonwhite. 

Age 15, 122 total; 8 white and 114 nonwhite. 

Age 16, 224 total; 16 white and 208 nonwhite. 

Age 17, 218 total; 22 white and 196 nonwhite. 

Age 18, 264 total; 30 white and 234 nonwhite. 

Age 19, 244 total; 42 white and 202 nonwhite. 

The total for all illegitimates in that year, 3,104, of which 442 were 
white and 2,662 nonwhite. 

Mr. Davis. What was that last figure ? 

Mr. West. 2,662 nonwhite and 442 white. 

Mr. Davis. For what period? 

Mr. West. The sk a year 1953. 

Mr. Davis. Give the white figures for that year. 

Mr. Wesr. Beginning at under 15 years there were 8 white; 15 
years there were 8; 16 years there were 16; 17 years there were 22; 
18 years there were 30, and 19 years 42. 

Mr. Davis. How do you get 442 out of that? 

Mr. West. That is the total for all ages. I have only given you 
the details for single years to age 19. The total for under 15, plus 
15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, is 126. 

Mr. Davis. What is the figure of 442? What does that represent ? 

Mr. West. All illegitimate white births for that year at all ages. 

Mr. Davis. How many are there for the 15 to 19 group? 

Mr. West. 118. 

Mr. Davis. Does that include under 15? 

Mr. West. No, you add another 8; that makes 126. 

Mr. Wituiams. What is the total of the colored for that year? 

Mr. West. 1,016. That isages15to19. You add 62 if you want the 
under 15 in that figure—1,078. 

Mr. Witiiams. Mr. West, what were your total number of white 
births in the District last year, 1955? 

Mr. West. I might before I give you that figure make it clear that 
the figures I have been giving you are figures of residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The figure for births that I am about to give 
you is for the residents of the District of Columbia, not the births 
that occurred. 

Mr. Witu1ams. I understand that. Of course, they are the only fig- 
ures available here in the District. 

Mr. West. We have many more births in the District to nonresi- 
dents, others from Maryland and Virginia, but we are not concerned 
with those. 
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Mr. Witi1ams. How many white births occurred in the District 
in 1955 % 

Mr. West. There were 8,556. 

Mr. Witt1ams. How many of those were illegitimate births, from 
your records? 

Mr. West. 382. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Do you know what that percentage is? 

Mr. West. About 4.4 percent. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Now, how many colored births were there in the 
District last year. 

Mr. West. 11,404. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. How many of those are listed as illegitimate? 

Mr. West. 3,151. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is approximately what percent ? 

Mr. West. Roughly, 30 percent; possibly a little under 30 per- 
cent. About 27 percent actually. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Without taking your time to compute the 1954 
births on the same line, could you give us the same figures on the 1954 
births? 

Mr. Wrest. Yes. In 1954 there were 21,012 total births, of which 
10,054 were white and 10,958 were nonwhite. 

Mr. Witx1ams. How many of those, by race, do you have listed on 
your records as illegitimate ? 

Mr. West. 442 white and 2,944 nonwhite, for a total of 3,386. 

Mr. Witt1ams. Now, for the 1953. I will not go before 1953. 

Mr. West. For 1953 there were 21,192 total births; 10,804 were 
white and 10,388 nonwhite. 

There was a total of 3,104 illegitimates of which 442 were white and 
2,662 nonwhite. 

Mr. Witu1ams. The 442 figure is the same as for the preceding 
year ? 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you have your records on venereal diseases ? 

Mr. West. I have a few figures; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. For the year 1955 ? 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Grrver. Will you tell us how many cases of gonorrhea were 
reported to the Health Department in 1955, ages 17 and below? 

Mr. West. This is for the fiscal year 1955. The total at those ages 
was 854. 

Mr. Gerser. Ages 17 and below; is that right? 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Grerser. How many of those were white males? 

Mr. West. Seven. 

Mr. Grerver. How many were white females ? 

Mr. West. Thirteen. 

Mr. Gerser. So altogether you had 20 white; 7 males and 13 fe- 
males. 

Mr. West. Right. 

Mr. Gerser. How many male colored did you have? 

Mr. West. 263. 

Mr. Grerser. How many females? 

Mr. West. 571. 

Mr, Gerser. What was the total ? 
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Mr. West. 834. 

Mr. Gerser. So you had 20 whites and 834 colored ? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you have any gonorrhea under the age of 6? 

Mr. West. Yes, there were 11 cases. 

= GrrBer. How were they distributed between whites and col- 
ored ¢ 

Mr. West. One white and ten nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. How many did you have at 6 years of age? 

Mr. West. Three. 

Mr. Gerser. How distributed? 

Mr. West. All nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you have any at age 7? 

Mr. West. One case. 

Mr. Gerser. What was that? 

Mr. West. Nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. At age of 8? 

Mr. West. No cases. 

Mr. Gerser. Age of 9? 

Mr. West. One case, nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerper. Age 10? 

Mr. West. No cases. 

Mr. Gerser. Age 11? 

Mr. Wesr. Two cases. 

Mr. Gerser. What were they ? 

Mr. Wesr. Both nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerper. Age 12? 

Mr. West. Six cases. They were nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. Age 13? 

Mr. West. 23 cases; 1 white and 22 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerper. Age 14? 

Mr. West. 66 cases, of which 5 were white and 61 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerper. Age 15? 

Mr. West. 127 cases; 4 white and 123 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. Age 16? 

Mr. West. 241 cases; 4 white and 237 nonwhite. 

Mr. Gerser. Age 17? 

Mr. West. 273 cases; 5 white and 268 nonwhite. 

Mr. Wiut11aMs. Do you have the 1954 figures with you on the same 
subject ? 

Mr. West. I am sorry, but I do not. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. You do not have any previous figures ? 

Mr. West. I may say, sir; there was a drop in total gonorrhea re- 
ported in 1955 as compared to 1954. 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Do you have the total number of cases that you had 
in 1954% I realize that you may not have the complete breakdown 
that you have just given the committee. 

Mr. West. In 1954, gonorrhea total for all ages, 11,447. 

Mr. Witutams. Do you have the total for the ages of 17 and under? 

Mr. West. No; I do not. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Of the grand total, 11,447, do you have a ratio 
breakdown ? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What was the grand total for 1955? 
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Mr. West. I will have to add that—10,514. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. West, do you have any statistical data on the 
subject of children treated for scalp ringworm in the District of 
Columbia ? 

Mr. West. Not with me. We do have it. 

Mr. Witxiams. Could you submit to the committee a breakdown on 
the cases of scalp ringworm which have been reported to the Public 
Health Service in 1955, the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Wesr. Yes. 

(The data requested above follows :) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES C, DAVIS, 
Chairman, Investigation of School Situation in the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: During the course of my testimony before the 
subcommittee, investigation of school situation in the District of Columbia, it 
was requested that statistics on ringworm of the scalp by race for fiscal year 1955 
be submitted to the subcommittee. 

Statistics in the detail requested were not maintained prior to November 
1954. Thus such data are not available for fiscal year 1955. Such data are 
available for the calendar year 1955 and a table containing the requested data 
is submitted herewith. As can be seen from the table, there were 1,664 new 
eases of which 124 were white and 1,540 were nowhite. The nonwhite cases 
represent 92.5 of the total of new cases rather than 90 percent which I estimated 
during my testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp WEST, 
Chief, Biostatistics and Health Education Division. 


Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, ringworm clinic, Gales Child Health 
Center, 1955 


Total White Nonwhite 
Admissions Admissions Admissions 
a , is oa a4 eer Dis- Ripe : Dis 
charges charges 
New Old | New Old New Old 


cases cases cases 


cases cases 
} 


Total. -- 1, 664 623 | 2 31 3! , 540 592 


Under 1 year 11 

1 year _.- ; ; 30 
2 years __-- ; 59 
3 years. 85 
4 years_- 113 
5 years . 201 
6 years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

1l years 

12 years 

13 years 

14 years 

15 years 

16 years 

17 years 


11 
29 
57 7 
M4 16 | 
109 | 18 | 
190 73 
275 107 
99 
82 
79 
48 


11 | 


| WNNKakwrInw 


1 
3 | 
1 
1 


Sources: Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, District of Columbia Department of Public Healt! 
Biostatics and Health Education Division, Mar. 2, 1956. 
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Mr. Wiu1ams. Of your own knowledge, do you know the percent- 
age by race, of cases of scalp ringworm in the District last year ¢ 

Mr. West. Roughly it would be 10 percent white and 90 percent 
nonwhite. 

Mr. Witur1aMs. That is an estimate, of course ? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Of course, Mr. West, you would not say that your 
figures reflect a true picture on the subjects that we have been talking 
about? In other words, a great many cases could not have come to the 
attention of the Health Department ¢ 

Mr. West. On the illegitimacy figures, all the cases are theoretically 
reported because they come from birth certificates; however, I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of those statements. 

Mr. Gerser. You would not have any record of abortions. They 
do not report abortions to you; do they ¢ 

Mr. Wesr. No. 

Mr. Gerber. What about venereal diseases ? 

Mr. West. In venereal diseases, I would say the completeness of 
reporting for the colored is far in excess of the reporting for the 
whites. The white figures are well underreported. Most of our 
venereal disease reports come from our own clinic, and very few come 
from outside sources. 

Mr. Witiiams. Mr. West, over a period of the last 10 or 15 years, to 
the best of your knowledge—and I am asking merely for an estimate 
what has been the average percentage of illegitimate births among the 
colored and white, respectively, in the District? 

Mr. West. I cannot go back quite that far, but I have the figures 
back to 1945. Do you want all of them, sir? 

Mr. Witiiams. I think beginning with about 1950 would be enough. 

Mr. West. The percentage of illegitimate, white, beginning in 
1950—and may I read these in sequence ? 

Mr. Witiiams. Yes. 

Mr. West. 2.6 percent in 1950; 2.8 percent in 1951; 2.8 percent in 
1952; 3 percent in 1953, and 3 percent in 1954. 

Mr. Wituiams. We have the figures for 1955. Now, the colored. 

_ Mr. West. 23.3 percent in 1950; 24.2 percent in 1951; 25.6 percent 
in 1952; 26.5 percent in 1953 and 26.3 percent in 1954. 

Mr. Wiis. I believe that it went roughly to 27 percent in 1955. 
Basing that on averages, could it safely be said, particularly among 
the smaller schoolchildren in the District of Columbia, that 1 out of 
every 4 of the colored children is illegitimate ? 

Mr. West. I would think that is fairly close. 

Mr. Gerser. Thank you, Mr. West. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BESSIE WOOD CRAMER, DIRECTOR OF SUPER- 


VISION AND INSTRUCTION, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Gerser. How long have you been in the school system ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I have been in the school system since 1920. 

Mr. Gerser. What positions have you held prior to the time you were 
appointed Supervisor of Instruction ? ; 

Mrs. Cramer. I will start at the beginning. 
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Mr. Gerper. All right, ma’m. 

Mrs. Cramer. I was first a teacher, and then I was a supervisor. 

Mr. Gerser. Will you tell us what grades you taught? 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes, I taught first, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. 
Then I was supervisor of intermediate grades, that is, 4, 5, and 6, and 
worked all over the city for 9 years. 

Then I was an elementary-school principal in two different situa- 
tions; first, at the Hilton-Peabody School and then at the Wheatly 
School. 

I then was appointed to what was then known as a divisional direc- 
tor. That was when the city was divided into geographical areas, 

each area being under the direction of a divisional director, and I had 
about 30 schools, 30 elementary schools in my district. 

With the coming of desegregation, I was—-well, prior to that, the 
divisions were abolished and the divisional directors were given city- 
wide responsibility, and that placed me in charge of all of the special 
services in the schools in former division 1. That had to do with all 
the programs for the various handicaped children, both physically, 
mentally and the problem of emotionally disturbed children, which we 
began in the schools in division 1 when I was in charge of the program. 

Then with desegregation I was given the assignment of Director of 
Supervision and Instruction i in the city wide system. 

Mr. Gerrer. Would you please tell us what your duties are as 
Director of Supervision and Instruction ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I have a staff of 7 supervisors, 4 colored and 3 white. 
We are charged with the responsibility of working under the Assistant 
Superintendent in chareg of elementary schools out in the schools, 
supervising the work of the classroom teachers, helping to improve 
instruction, arranging for inservice growth of teachers, working with 
the principals to establish citywide policies and to maintain citywide 
standards, and such other duties as the Superintendent may see fit to 
assign. 

Mr. Gerner. In other words, in your position you are charged with 
the duty and the responsibility of going from school to school to see 
how things are going along; is that right ? 

Mrs. Cramer. More than that. We have a responsibility for seeing 
that things go well, and if they are not going well it is up to us to try 
to offer suggestions and to arrange programs so teachers grow, princi- 
pals learn, so that the teaching and le: arning situation is improved. 

Mr. Grerser. Now, you say you have 7 on your staff; 3 white and 4 
colored. 

Mrs. Cramer. That is right. 

Mr. Gerrrr. Do you care to tell us, Mrs. Cramer—and if you do not 
it will be all right—of course, we do not want to embarrass any witness 
who comes here. We read last week where one of the members of the 
Board of Education, Mr. Wesley Williams, took one of the principals 
here, Mrs. Wells, to task about what she had to say before this com- 
mittee, and for that reason we do not want to embarrass any of the 
school personnel. We do not want to place anybody in the position of 
being fired or losing their jobs, or being severely criticized for telling 
the truth, and under those circumstances are you prepared to answer 
these questions? 

Mrs. Cramer. Well, I would like to say this, Mr. Gerber—I do not 
think facts and the truth should be hidden because I do not think that 
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we solve a problem until we know what the problem is, admit that it 
exists. I do think, however, that there is a chance that by appearing 
before this committee, and what is recorded in the press, it may have 
some effect on my relations with people with whom I work, and I 
regret that very much because in the time that I have been in this posi- 
tion the one thing that I have striven for is to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple with whom IL P work, both white and colored, that [ am deeply sin- 
cere in my efforts to help i improve instruction, and that I want their 
confidence, and that I respect them in their positions. Now, if that is 
destroyed we will have moved backward considerably. 

I think, however, that I will do my best to answer truthfully the 
questions that you may ask because I believe it is my duty to do so. 

Mr. Gerper. Mrs. Cr ramer, do you find the colored supervisors that 
have been assigned to you since integration as competent as the white 
supervisors that you have? 

Mrs. Cramer. Well, you have to look at the question of competence. 
In their work, in the colored schools, I learn. I have never had an 
occasion, or an opportunity to go into any school in division 2. I have 
gone into the colored schools only since I have had my present assign- 
ment. But I have learned they did not work in the colored schools as 
our white supervisors worked in the white schools. The white super- 
visors were given a great deal more responsibility and a great deal 
more freedom to operate. The colored supervisors in general worked 
only with beginning teachers, with the new teachers. 

At the end of their probationary period they no longer took respon- 
sibility for the program; therefore, it is not fair to compare the work 
of the two groups. I can say this, we are exceedingly fortunate in the 
three white supervisors that we have. They have to be people with 
superior background and training. One of them comes from a family 
of distinguished educators. She has been exposed to the very finest in 
contacts educationally, and everybody in Washington who knows her 
recognizes her qualifications. 

The other two people have had fine training and wide experience. 
They have been invited to participate in workshops and to lead 
teacher groups in various organizations at summer conferences for 

ears. 

That has happened to the colored members of my staff for reasons 
known to everyone. They simply do not have those opportunities. 
I feel the colored members of my staff are people I respect and who 
have qualifications that merit their working on my staff. I like them 
personally and I am happy to say that in the year we have worked 
together I believe we have come to respect each other. The basic 
thing that I think is the greatest growth of that is that we can speak 
freely together, which was not the case in the beginning. We were all 
frightened of the new situation in which we found ‘ourselves. We 
were all very cautious of what we said, and it has been difficult to 
secure free, open discussions, but I believe we have arrived at that 
point, and I think that is a great growth. 

I therefore look to the future with hope and encouragement because 
we can speak freely about situations. They will come in and talk 
frankly. We visit together and try to establish common standards 
in our work. 
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Mr. Gerser. In other words, they are giving you the facts, you 
believe, notwithstanding the fact they may be “colored or white, as 
they see them ¢ 

Mrs. Cramer. I believe they are, to the very best of their ability. 

Mr. Gereer. Mrs. Cramer, as a result of integration did you ‘lose 
many teachers ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not know how many teachers we lost as a result 
of integration. I know for many years we have had a problem in 
recruiting teachers. Ta is not peculiar to Washington. That is 
a national problem. I do know we have lost a good many recruits 
because they feared they might be put in an undesirable situation. 

We have an extensive program of teacher training, in cooperation 
with the many colleges in the metropolitan area. One member of 
my staff serves to head up that program—this is with the knowledge 
and consent of the superintendent—which consists of securing lists 
of potential teachers, people who are taking teacher training in the 
various colleges, and assigning them to teachers in our system for 
student teacher training. That is done voluntarily. There is no 
requirement. Our teachers do it voluntarily. 

We had last year as many as, I would say, around 100 or more 
such students working at various times with teachers in our class- 
rooms. I know we got very few of those teachers in the Washington 
school system, and the teachers with whom they worked say they 
went out into Maryland and into Virginia and secured positions, not 
only because they thought perhaps it was not wise to come into the 
District schools, but because they can get into those schools more easily. 
They can be made permanent, for example, in Montgomery County 
or in Arlington without taking an examination or without having to 
serve a probationary period of 2 years. 

Mr. Davis. How does that figure compare with 2 years ago? 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not have the figures for 2 years ago because 
I was not in this position and do not know what happened then. 

Mr. Gerper. Are you familiar with the type of examination they 
gave the white and colored teachers prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Prior to integration they gave different examinations. 

Mr. Grerser. Why did they give different examinations ? 

Mrs. Cramer. For the same reason that they did everything else in 
isolation. There were two distinct school systems. Each school system 
had its own board of examiners and its own setup for screening and 
examining its teachers, and had its own personnel practices. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you feel at the time of integration teachers in the 
division 2 schools were capable of teaching the children in division 
No. 1? 

Mrs. Cramer. I think this, I think you will find extremes of excellent 
teachers and inferior teachers among both the white and colored. | 
think there is no question—Dr. Carmichael made the statement and 
I think our picture is the same—I think the colored teachers in gen- 
eral are not as satisfactory teachers. And I base this on what I have 
seen this year, not only on what Dr. Carmichael said, but I was 
interested in seeing him on television and hearing him say that his 
colored teachers credentialwise were many times superior to the white 
teachers, but their performance was not, as a rule, as satisfactory as 
the white teachers, and I think that is true and I think it is natural 
that that is true. 
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Mr. Gerser. Do you think the white students, under those circum 
stances, are getting what they are entitled to in the w ay of instruction ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not think any student is getting what he is en- 
titled to if he has an inferior teacher. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Cramer, did you observe any marked change in 
discipline in the school after integration ? 

Mrs. Cramer. In some schools; yes, I did. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the disciphnary 

Mrs. Cramer. Excuse me. When I say that I mean there was a ter- 
rific increase in problems in some schools. I do not say they were not 
handled. 

Mr. Gerser. What character of schools? 

Mrs. Cramer. Where the problem of integration was very severe, 
where they had many, many colored students coming into what had 
been formerly a white school. 

Mr. Gerser. Did that disciplinary problem interfere with the in- 
struction to be given by the teachers ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Gerper. Did it impede the educational progress of the students ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. C ramer, do you think it was to the best interest 
of the school system and the children in the school system who were 
trying to get an education to have integrated the schools of the Dis- 
trict as fast as was done? 

Mrs. Cramer. We are speaking of all children, both colored and 
white. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not know whether it could have been done any 
better or not, because we did not try it. We also have learned a 
great deal that we did not know. But I do firmly believe that if we 
could have, for example, given the citywide survey tests, which had 
never been done prior to integration, if we could have had an oppor- 
tunity for supervision to be given to both the white and to the colored 
schools by the same group that is doing it now, and discussed the sit- 
tiation, we could at least have been prepared for some of the prob- 
lems with which we were suddenly faced, and which constituted a 
terrifie shock to us. 

We went through a period of day-by-day learning more and more 
that we had not anticipated and never dreamed existed. As I said 
in the beginning, you have got to get the facts and then evaluate and 
plan them before you can move forward. It has been a terrific ex- 
perience for many people to have had to assimilate quickly, or at- 
tempt to assimilate quickly, these large numbers of problems that 
have suddenly come tous. If there had been some w: Ly that we could 
have studied and learned about some of those problems before we 
were thrust into it headlong, I think it probably would have been 
much more satisfactory for both the white and colored children and 
the white and colored teachers and officers and the parents. 

Mr. Gerper. You tell us there was no preparation made for it? 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not say there was no preparation, and perhaps 
the preparation that was made was all that was thought to be neces- 

sary, because speaking personally, I certainly never dreamed that 
such conditions existed among children as we have found to be the 

‘ase, so I do not know how we could have prepared, not knowing 
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the situation. There was some preparation, and as I have read in the 
press, it has been stated here that we have for years worked in joint 
committees of white and colored school people, but I see now that 
did not mean a thing. We talked about matters of curriculum and 
things of that sort, and got acquainted with each other, but that did 
not help prepare us for the problems after they arrived. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think, in dealing with the problem of educa 
tion such as you have found it here prior to integration and at the time 
of integration the situation would have bee a little more satisfactory 
if tests had been given for the purpose of being able to grade these 
children correctly ¢ 

Mrs. Cramer. Undoubtedly so, and not just one battery of tests. 
There should have been a long period of study. When I say long, 
I do not mean years, but at least enough so that we would have 
had a picture of individual children. We have a survey, but we 
needed diagnostic tests. 

Mr. Gerser. And your position is that if those things had been 
done integration might have been more satisfactory than it has been ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I feel that had I known more about the children, and 
if the principals who are responsible for organizing the classes and 
the group, and if the teachers who have to organize instructural courses 
in their classes, had known more about the problems, they could have 
done a more intelligent job and not floundered for a long period to 
find out what the children are ready for. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you find at the time the schools were integrated that 
the grade records brought by the colored students from division 2 were 
reliable ? 

Mrs. Cramer. No; they were not. 

Mr. Grerser. When you say they were not reliable, what do you 
mean ? 

Mrs. Cramer. It was not unusual for many people transferred into 
the building to come with report cards showing all A’s and B’s, A’s 
being the highest mark, and many of those that were graded very high, 
their performance according to our standards and what we had been 
accustomed to was inferior to the grade they had been given. But, 
again, it is understandable, if you work completely disassociated from 
each other, it would be very difficult to have the same standards. 

Mr. Gerver. How did all of this affect you in your work, Mrs. 
Cramer ? 

Mr. Cramer. Well, I think it affected many of usthe same way. We 
were very much disturbed. In the first place, it began even before the 
Supreme Court decision. We wondered how it would affect us. We 
wondered what would happen. 

After the Supreme Court decision, we wondered what organization 
would come up. Take the elementary schools. I wondered, for exam 
ple, who would be my boss. I wondered who would do certain things. 
I wondered what differences it would make. One could not help being 
disturbed about the possible changes that might take place. 

And after we began to get the children in and the teachers began 
to move into the white schools and problems became more evident, my 
concern has been, what can I do, or what can my department do, be 
cause I take my responsibilities perhaps too seriously. I found myself 
spending my weekends with this thing in the back of my mind, and 
taking it to bed with me, and of course that is not good. 
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One does not go through conditions like that without suffering from 
it, and I am afraid I have, as many other people have. It did affect 
my health. Actually, I developed an ulcer. 

Mr. Gerser. I believe you developed an ulcer ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I did. Iam ashamed to say it because I think that is 
probably because of my own lack of ability to take things as I should. 

Mr. Gerser. How did you find the morale of the white teachers after 
integration ¢ 

Mrs. Cramer. Well, I shall always remember the magnificent per- 
formance and the wonderful spirit of both the white and the colored 
teachers. I think they showed their true color. When I say that I do 
not mean black and white, but their true color as people to do the best 
for the children, which is the real spirit of the teacher. I think it was 
magnificent. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, you did everything you could to make 
this thing a go? 

Mrs. Cramer. We certainly did. 

Mr. Grerser. Mrs. Cramer, I would like to ask you this question if 
you care to answer it. At the time the Board of Education adopted 
the integration program they adopted a statement of policy that per- 
sonnel was to be appointed on merit and not on race. Do you feel 
that that part of the policy was strictly carried out ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not know, Mr. Gerber. I have no way of know- 
ing what the credentials, the training, and the experience of the various 
officers in the system constitute. I have no information about that. 
I know well the people with whom I worked in division 1. I know 
their competence and the way they operated. I feel it is very possible 
that any colored person, for example, a person who came up through 
the segregated schools who was denied the opportunities to share in 
the good things of life that many white people have had opportunities 
to experience 

Mr. Davis. Pardonme. What are some of those things? 

Mrs. Cramer. Well, for many, many years in Washington the 
Negroes could not go to the theaters, they could not see any plays, 
they could not goto concerts. Iam not evaluating that. 

Mr. Davis. You mean they could not go or could not go on an 
integrated basis ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Well, they could not go on an integrated basis, and 
[ do not think there were opportunities for them comparable to what 
we had. 

Mr. Davis. Did yousay they could or could not go? 

Mrs. Cramer. They could not go. 

Mr. Davis. Could they go on a segregated basis ? 

Mrs. Cramer. They did not have the opportunity. I do not know 
of any separate performance for them at the National Theater, for 
example. 

Mr. Davis. And they did not have any place else to go? 

Mrs. Cramer. They could not see the Broadway shows unless they 
saw them at the National. I guess that was the only one in those days. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Have you ever heard of programs given for the 
white people at the Booker T. Theater ? 

Mrs. Cramer. No. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Do you not feel that is discriminatory against the 
white people ? 
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Mrs. Cramer. No; I do not. 

Mr. WituiaMs. But it is discriminatory for the white people to give 
shows in a white theater, according to your evaluation of the situation / 

Mrs. Cramer. No; I did not say that. I did not mean to say that, 
anyway. I said the colored people had been denied the opportunities 
which were more readily available to the white people. I believe that. 

Mr. Gerser. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Witiiams. I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WituiAMs. You said a moment ago it was a terrible shock to 
you, that you had found problems you had never dreamed of prior to 
integration. I believe that is what you said? 

Mrs. Cramer. That is what I said. 

Mr. Witui1AMs. Will you enumerate some of those problems you 
referred to? 

Mrs. Cramer. I had not realized that little children were so seriously 
deprived, socially and economically, as was revealed when we saw them 
in the schools. 

Mr. Wituiams. Deprived, did you say, or depraved / 

Mrs. Cramer. Deprived. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Deprived ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes. 

Mr. WituiAMs. Deprived of what, Mrs. Cramer ? 

Mrs. Cramer. They revealed such gross lack in experiences we take 
for granted in our children. 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. Will you name some of those ? 

Mrs. Cramer. The simplest things. Take the matter of the home. 
It is customary in the kindergarten and first grade that one of the 
first areas of activity that we get into is what we call a home unit. 
We develop a unit of work related to the home because we feel that is 
something all children have experienced, and we build a little play- 
house, and there is a mother and there is a father and there are children, 
and we dramatize getting lunch and getting dinner and playing with 
dolls and so on. We found many, many Negro children who had no 
concept whatever of home. They did not have a mother: they did 
not havea father. If we asked, “Who takes care of you?” they would 
say, “Helen.” Helen was just a figure. There was no home life; 
there was nothing. I have had teachers tell me, “I have taught slow- 
learning children all my life, but I have never in all my life seen any- 
thing like these youngsters. You do not know where to start with 
them.” 

Mr. WituraMs. I will agree that is a very deplorable situation. How 
has integration improved that situation? How has it improved the 
home situation of these colored children ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I am sure we have done very little to improve the home 
situation, but I think we have been able to do a great deal toward 
giving that child a place where he feels secure and where he is under- 
stood and accepted and loved. As a colored principal said to be re- 
cently, the school has to do everything for these children, and that is 
the truth, I believe. 

Mr. Winuiams. What advantage has the white child received from 
associating with that type of child ¢ 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not know, Mr. Williams. I could not say. Per- 
haps they have not received any, but I do not think a child who 
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comes from a good home would have been harmed by it, probably, 
and I think 

Mr. Witi1ams. You mean you would be very happy to have your 
child enter a class made up predominantly of children of that kind ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Not predominantly. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Is that not the situation that prevails in many parts 
of the District ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes, but you did not ask me if I approved of that. 
I do not. That is one of the things, I think it is probably a point, 
where there may have been mistakes made, because it is very disturb- 
ing to me when I go into a classroom and see 1 white child in a class- 
room of children, or 1 colored child; it is just as bad either way. I 
deplore that. I think that is not good. I would not want my child 
to be the 1 white child in a classroom, or even 1 of 2 or 3. I think if 
there is to be mingling, it should not necessarily be on the basis of 
races. That is why I said if these studies had been made and, we 
could put children together who could work together, rather than 
nilly- willy black and white, it would have been better. 

In assigning our supervisors to schools, we have set up criteria 
on which we make those assignments, not on the basis that colored 
supervisors must go into w hite schools or white supervisors must go 
into colored schools. That is not sound. 

Mr. Wituiams. Has not integration in many of the schools been 
more or less on a haphazard basis / 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. Writ1ams. It has been testified in some schools there are six 
white and several hundred colored, and in other schools there are a 
few colored and many hundred white. 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes, but that was not haphazard. That was because 
they set up boundaries and ev erybody in those boundaries went to 
those schools. 

Mr. WiiitaMs. And there was very little flexibility in the assign- 
ment to schools; is that not right ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I believe Dr. Hansen explained yesterday there has 
been an opportunity for people to request a different assignment, and 
I know many children have been transferred to another school as a 
result of that program. 

Mr. Gerser. Asa result of a psychiatric examination ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I did not know that was the case. I know some who 
have been transferred without a psychiatric examination. 

Mr. Witirams. Do you know of any white children who have been 
transferred as a result of a psychiatric examination / 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Winttams. Do you know of any colored children who have been 
given a psychiatric examination ? 

Mrs. Cramer. No; but I do know of children who have been trans- 
ferred without that. 

Mr. Witi1ams. You stated earlier that you found the records that 
came to you on these children from the division II schools were un- 
reliable ? 

Mrs. Cramer. They did not come to me; they went to the schools. 
Yes, they were. 

Mr. Wirr1ams. They were unreliable on achievement ? 

Mrs. Cramer. That is right. 
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Mr. Wixu1ams. To what extent were they reliable with respect to 
intelligence quotient ‘ ' A, 

Mrs. Cramer. I believe that would be more reliable, because it is 
an objective measure of intelligence. The quality of the child’s work 
in school is left to the teacher, but the intelligence quotients are the 
result of having been given a standardized test, and that is given |) 
the research department. 

Mr. Wumu1aMs. That is done by the research department ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Witt1ams. Do you know who gave the test / 

Mrs. Cramer. Dr. Irene Hipps, department of personnel and ap- 
praisal. That was in division I. | teat bh 

Mr. Witx1ams. Do you know who gave the tests in division II / 

Mrs. Cramer. No, | do not. 

Mr. Wituiams. Do you know if the same tests were given to both 
white and colored ¢ 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not. know. 

Mr. Wittiams. Do you know if there was any upgrading given to 
childrer. in division I1 prior to their going into division I? 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not know. 

Mr. Wituiams. Do you know how the I. Q. scores in tests given 
after integration among the colored children compared with the I. Q. 
scores they had received prior to integration / 

Mrs. Cramer. No, I do not. 

Mr. Wititams. Do you have any suggestions you would like to make 
to this committee with respect to what steps might be taken to im- 
prove the school system or to improve the standards of instruction 
or the standards of achievement in the schools ¢ 

Mrs. Cramer. I certainly have, and I am awfully glad to have ww 
opportunity to make them. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mrs. Cramer. In the first place, I feel I need a larger staff. We 
have seven supervisors. We have approximately 2,000 teachers. I do 
not know; they probably are not taking account of colored and white 
this year, but last year I had close to 1,100 colored teachers and 
seven-hundred-some white teachers. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. At that point, do you feel it would be to the in- 
terest of the system if racial records were kept in order that the peo 
ple in the administrative or supervisory positions could have the 
benefit of all of the facts involved / 

Mrs. Cramer. Well, I cannot think of any particular reason now 
why I would need that in my work, because we work in all schools. 
Actually, as we go from school to school, if we needed that, we could 
make the account, but I cannot see where that would be of value to 
me in my work. 

Mr. Wixi1ams. Can you explain any harm that would be done by it! 

Mrs. Cramer. No; I cannot see any harm that would be done by it. 

Mr. Winuiams. Excuse me for interrupting. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Cramer. The point I was making in stressing the large nun 
ber of colored teachers we had last year and still have—we probabl 
have more this year—is that I feel those people need a great deal of 
help and a great deal of retraining. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you say retraining ? 
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Mrs. Cramer. Yes; retraining and help. We cannot do it with the 
staff we now have. We need a larger staff. Seven people in Wash- 
ington are doing the work which Baltimore feels the need for 25 to do. 
I think, judging by the problems that I see in the classrooms, in the 
integrated schools and among the still colored schools, as well as the 
remaining white schools, we could do a much better job with smaller 
classes, because if you can do an individual job a child makes greater 
progress. 

I suspect that we need to give consideration to lowering the entrance 
age for children. There have been a series of studies made on that. 
We take children into kindergarten at 444. They may enter in Sep- 
tember at 4144. They may enter first grade at 5144. When these clil- 
dren who have had limited experiences take youngsters who are from 
homes where there is apparently little interest taken in them, they have 
not had the opportunity to even learn to call articles by name, and 
they are not ready to come to school and to take a program such as we 
are accustomed to thinking of school as giving. If they want to pro- 
vide money for nursery schools or something of that sort, that is 
another matter. But I think we would do much better if we raised 
that entrance age. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say raised or lowered ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I think children should come in at a later age than 
they do. They should not come in at 51% in first grade. That is par- 
ticularly significant when we realize that boys mature more slowly 
than girls, and many of our reading problems have been found to be, 
and my experience leads me to concur in the idea, that children cannot 
be taught to read until they are ready. There are certain charac- 
teristics which are necessary before they can learn to read, and basic 
background is one of them. 

Mr. Gerser. How long has that policy existed with reference to 
entrance ages‘ In many communities they do not permit a child to 
enter until he is 6 years old. How long has the policy of a 514-year 
entrance age existed ¢ 

Mrs. Cramer. That was established 4 or 5 years ago. I am not 
sure. 

I think we need to strengthen the leadership in the elementary 
schools so that we have great strength and skill in studying the pro- 
gram and setting up a good program for learning. The tremendous 
size of the elementary schools is such that really one person just 
cannot handle that. It is too much for one person to do. : 

We need to develop a system for recruiting teachers so that we can 
get better qualified teachers. . 

[ think one of the most important things, if we can raise the standard 
of instruction so that Washington will not be aired in the papers as 
having lower standards and so forth, that would attract people. 1 
think we are probably losing possible teachers who do not want to 
come into a system where we have low standards. Actually, I think 
that is a mistake. People who had high standards still have them. 
The achievements are low. I do not think I have lowered my stand- 
ards any, and I do not think any good teachers have lowered their 
standards. Achievement is lower, but achievement is something dif- 
ferent from standards. 
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These are some of the comments I have on improving the program. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Cramer, are you receiving as many white teacher 
applications now as you did prior to integration / 

Mrs. Cramer. No; we are not. 

Mr. Grerser. How many white and how many colored teachers do 
you have now? 

Mrs. Cramer. I do not know how many I have this year. Last year, 
in October 1955, I had 1,924 elementary teachers; 786 were white and 
1,138 were colored. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you remember how many white teachers you had 
in the Division I schools prior to integration ? 

Mrs. Cramer. No; I would not have known that. 

Mr. Gerser. Mrs. Cramer, I would like to ask you one more ques- 
tion. Do you know of a community in the United States that in- 
tegrated its school system where boundaries were established for the 
purpose of forcing integration ? 

Mrs. Cramer. No, I do not, but I am afraid I do not know too 
much about the communities that have integrated, although I have 
tried to learn. 

Mr. Gerser. You remember Dr. Carmichael said when they in- 
tegrated they let the students go to whatever school they wanted to. 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes, I heard that, and I know what they did in 
Baltimore. I went to the last convention in Atlantic City to learn 
about that, but I found they all came for the same purpose and nobody 
knew what to tell anybody else. 

Mr. Wituiams. The Baltimore schools were integrated, as I under- 
stand, on a voluntary basis ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I believe so. 

Mr. WiturAMs. Is it not a fact in Baltimore and in Louisville there 
is very little intermixing of the races in the schools? 

Mrs. Cramer. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Witiiams. And witha few exceptions the schools have remained 
separate ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I believe they probably have. That is what I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Hansen told us yesterday that many of the best 
pupils of the District of Columbia school system had moved out of the 
District and gone to suburban areas. Is that in keeping with your 
observation ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I think that is true that many of them have. I 
think it is also true that many people—and I get this from principals 
of former white schools, present principals of former white schools, I 
mean—I believe many people have become frightened by the accounts 
of the lowered standards and so on that they read, and knowing how 
difficult it is to get children into private schools, they have taken their 
children out and put them in private schools because they are afraid 
the school may get some poor teachers this year, and so on, although 
they were perfectly satisfied with the children’s schooling. But, as 
you know, we still have schools achieving at a high level, but I think 
they have been more or Jess frightened away by the situation. 

Mr. Davis. If the present exodus continues, will we be in the posi 
tion of having to import some white people into the District in order 
to be able to continue integrated schools? 
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Mrs. Cramer. You could be right. It is rather a serious picture that 
is presented. 

Mr. Witu1ams. When you referred to the publicity in the papers, I 
presume you were referring to the information that has been given to 
this committee by teachers in integrated schools ? 

Mrs. Cramer. No. I think with the onset of integration and as 
facts came out that the colored children were not so well prepared, 
that started long before this committee began having definite hear- 
ings. I think the very fact that the facts did come to light—we never 
tried to keep them hidden when we learned that the colored children 
were achieving at lower levels. I do not think it is necessary to 
cover those things up. The teachers talk about it freely. I think it 
was pretty widely known. 

Mr. Witt1ams. You know the School Board refused to give that 
information to a member of the District Committee. 

Mrs. Cramer. Well, the School Board is privileged to do that, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Wittrams. That is granted, of course, but you have indicated 
that no attempts were made to cover up. I just wanted to cite that 
particular instance to you. 

Mrs. Cramer. Of course I was not speaking of the system. I was 
speaking of individual people who talk about those things quite 
naturally. 

Mr. Witx1ams. Do you not think it is a wholesome thing for the 
District of Columbia and for the Nation as a whole to have the benefit 
of the facts and the knowledge and opinions that have been expressed 
to this committee ? 

Mrs. Cramer. I said that at the beginning, and I mean it. I cer- 
tainly do. I think facts are absolutely necessary, and I think it is 
ridiculous to live in a world of make-believe. 

Mr. Gerver. I would like to ask you one more question. Did you 
also hear Dr. Carmichael say that at the time of the integration of 
the Louisville public schools they did not integrate the t sachers ? 

Mrs. Cramer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Gerper. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mrs. Cramer. 

Mr. Gerper. Mr. Cantrell. 

Mr. Cantrell, will it be inconvenient for you to return at 1 o’clock? 

Mr. Canrrety. No. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will stand at recess until 1 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 1 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Gerper. Come around, Mr. Cantrell. 


STATEMENT OF LAWSON J. CANTRELL, ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Grerser. Will you please state your name ? 

Mr. Cantretyi. Lawson J. Cantrell. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you live here in the District of Columbia ? 
Mr. Cantresy. | do. 
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Mr. Gerber. And you have been here how long? 

Mr. CanTreLi. Since 1923. 

Mr. Gerser. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Canrrevy. I am an Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. Grerser. In charge of what division ? 

Mr. Canrre.u. Junior high. 

Mr. Gerser. How long have you been the Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools here in charge of junior high ? 

Mr. CAntrreLL. Almost 18 years. 

Mr. Gerser. So you were here when they integrated the schools in 
1954? 

Mr. Canrrety. I was. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cantrell, after they integrated the schools in the 
fall of 1954, did you see any difference in the operation of the junior 
high schools? 

Mr. Canrreii. Yes, there was a difference because we at that time 
merged the old Division 1 and Division 2 school systems that we had 
had up until then and, of course, that brought about changes in 
organization and of course it brought about changes in pupil assign- 
ments. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find any difference in the behavior problem / 

Mr. Canrretit. When you bring 2 groups together who have been 
apart as much as the colored and white children in the city of Wash- 
ington were kept apart, of course there were problems that resulted 
from merging those 2 groups. They were problems of assignment to 
classes because of achievement levels, there were problems also which 
developed from disciplinary cases. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you find the difference in the academic background 
and achievement of the white and the colored ? 

Mr. Canrreci. The standardized tests which we gave after the 
schools were merged did show considerable difference in the achieve- 
ment levels of the two groups. 

Mr. Witiiams. Were those achievement tests or I. Q. tests? 

Mr. CantreLL. They were achievement tests in reading and mathe- 
matics. I. Q. tests are given as the children come into the schools, 
not necessarily all at the same year. 

Mr. Wi1aMs. I. Q. tests, were they given in the division 2 schools 
and division 1 schools prior to integration ? 

Mr. Canrrety. Yes, that has been the practice for years. 

Mr. Wii1ams. That has? 

Mr. CanTRELL. Yes. 

Mr. WituraMs I. Q. tests were given, I presume, to the same chil- 
dren following integration ? 

Mr. Canrrett. They were not retested. Once the I. Q. test Is 
established, and we usually give 2 or 3 tests and take the average of 
those, that remains the record of the child unless there is some rea- 
son to believe there is an error in it, but most of the time those records 
are pretty accurate. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. I. Q. tests following integration were not given ex- 
cept to the new students coming into a school? 

Mr. Canrreci. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cantrell, we have tried to the best of our ability 
to analyze the citywide eighth-grade achievement survey made as of 
October 1955. Iam sure you are familiar with this document. 
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Mr. CanrTrey. Yes, sir; somewhat. 

Mr. Gerser. The document as prepared shows the achievement of 
every junior high school. It shows the schools in code. They are 
listed in alphabetical order. 

We succeeded in having the school administration furnish us that 
code and we have tried to make a breakdown to show what the true 
situation is with reference to achievement on that eighth-grade second- 
month test. 

We have not done this with the idea of embarrassing you or anyone 
else. We have done this with a view of having Congress and the 
people generally see just exactly what the picture is. 

After we received this code, we selected the predominantly white 
schools which consisted of Gordon, Deal, Kramer and Paul. We 
found, according to the census furnished us by the school administra- 
tion, that in those 4 schools there were 4,759 white children and 76 
colored. If we are not correct about those figures, you will have an 
opportunity to correct us but I do not think we are very far off. If 
we are not correct we made just a little mistake in addition. That is 
about all. 

We find there are 4,759 whites in those 4 schools and 76 colored. We 
broke down what we considered to be the predominantly colored 
schools which consisted of Shaw, Terrell, Browne, Randall, Francis, 
Ehot, Langley, Douglas, Benneker, Garnet-Patterson, and Miller. 
We found the school population there to be divided 10,405 colored 
and 205 white. 

We also, Mr. Cantrell, selected the schools that we considered to be 
integrated. That is, those schools where there were a great many 
white and a great many colored. And those schools were Macfarland, 
Taft, Sousa, Stuart, Hine, Eastern, and Jefferson. 

We have prepared some charts that we would like to present to 
this committee and like for you to look at to see if those charts reflect 
the true information we have assembled from the record furnished 
is by the school administration. 

If you do not have a copy, would you mind looking at this while 
we are going through this examination, please. Can you see this, 
Mr. Cantrell ? 

Mr. CanTreLL. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cantrell, you will notice that this was an achieve- 
nent test on the 8th grade, 2d month; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cantreti. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. That was a reading on word meaning. We have 
(rordon, Deal, Kramer, and Paul. We found, according to what you 
hold in your hand, that Gordon had 274 pupils tested, Deal, 440; 
Kramer, 514; and Paul, 402. Do you find that to be correct ? 

Mr. Canrreiy. That is correct. - 

Mr. Gerser. A total of 1,630 tested. 

Mr, CANTRELL. Someone says that is 440. 

Mr. Gerper. 1,630, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cantreiyi. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Now you will notice here that we have placed the 
score as reflected by the record that you hold in your hand—Gordon 
achieved on a 10th grade, 1-month level. 

Mr. Cantrety. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerper. Deal on a 10th-grade, 8-month level. 
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Mr. Cantrevi. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerper. Kramer on 8.9. 

Mr. Canrreti. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerber. And Paul on 10.4. 

Mr. Cantrevi. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. So that those 4 junior high schools averaged 10.2. 
And we reached that average by naturally adding up those scores 
and dividing by four. 

We found, Mr. Cantrell, that at these 4 schools, 250 of those tested 
achieved on the 12th-grade level. We found that 340 achieved on 
an 1ith-grade level as reflected by the record that you hold in your 
hand. 

Mr. Cantretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. That 297 achieved on a 10th-grade level; 219 achieved 
on a 9th-grade level; 205 on the 8th-grade level; 125 on the 7th-grade 
level; 93 on the 6th-grade level; 59 on the 5th-grade level; 39 on the 
4th-grade level, and 3 on the 3d-grade level. 

We found that in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, there were 887 
out of 1,630 that achieved on the 12th, 11th, and 10th grade levels, for 
a percentage of 54.4 percent. 

We found that the seventh, eighth, and ninth, there were 549 who 
achieved on those levels for a percentage of 33.6. 

We found that in the sixth, fifth, fourth, and third there were 194 
for a percentage of 11.9. That is as reflected by that record. 

Now, we will put up the predominantly colored schools. 

Mr. Cantrell, the schools listed on this chart, Shaw, Terrell, Browne, 
Randall, Francis, Eliot, Langley, Douglas, Benneker, Garnet-Patter- 
son, and Miller, we classified, as I said a while ago, as predominantly 
colored schools where there were 10,404 colored and 205 whites. We 
found that the numbers listed opposite each school were the numbers 
that were tested according to the record that you hold in your hand for 
a total of 2,995 tested. The scores are shown here. Shaw tested 5.9, 
fifth grade, ninth month; Terrell, 5.9—please check them with me— 
Browne, 6.8; Randall, 5.3; Francis, 6.1; Eliot, 6.8; Langley, 6.3; 
Douglas, 5.6; Banneker, 7.1; Garnet-Patterson, 6.3; Miller, 5.6. 

We found that the average of those scores was 6.1. We did that by 
adding them all and dividing them by 11. I think there are 11 schools 
there. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Mr. Cantrell, do those figures tally with what you 
have there? 

Mr. CANTRELL. Yes, sir; they do as rapidly as I could check them 
and if they are taken from this official record I am sure they are 
accurate. 

Mr. Grrser. Mr. Cantrell, the record that you have shows that of 
the 2,995 tested in those schools, 22 achieved on the 12th-grade level. 
54 achieved on the 11th-grade level, 127 achieved on the 10th-grade 
level, 184 on the 9th-grade level, 244 on the 8th-grade level, 391 on the 
7th-grade level, 531 on the 6th-grade level, 645 on the 5th-grade level, 
653 on the 4th-grade level, 140 on the 3d-grade level, and 4 on the 
2d-grade level. 

Now, we find that for the 12th, 11th, and 10th grades there were 203 
for a percentage of 6.8. For the ninth, eighth, and seventh, we found 
819 for a percentage of 27.3, and for the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, and 
second we found 1,973 for a percentage point of 65.87. 
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Would you mind just for the benefit of the record to take just a few 
minutes to look over that and see if, in your opinion, these figures are 
approximately correct? I know you are not able to check them com- 
pletely because it took us considerable time to do it and I appreciate the 
fact that you cannot do it. 

Mr. CantTreti. There are 4 or 5 pages of this. From the manner I 
have been able to keep up with this I am sure your figures are correct. 

Mr. Davis. Let us not have it just approximately correct. If it is 
correct, let us have it that it is correct. 

Mr. Cantrety. I said I was sure his figures are correct. 

Mr. Gerser. He does not have the time to sit there and do the 
mathematics. 

Mr. Davis. I do not mean the percentages. Anybody can figure the 
percentage for himself. I want to be sure the figures are correct. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Let him take 1 or 2 of the schools and let him check it 
by the numbers you havethere. Would that be easy ? 

Mr. Cantreiu. He has done the addition. It would take me some 
time. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Browne, 12th grade shows 2; 11th grade shows 11; 
10th shows 12. 

Mr. Canrretut. Those are right. The ones I followed along are 
right. I would state that is correct. 

Mr. Grerser. We will do this, too, Mr. Cantrell. We will furnish you 
a copy of these charts in mimeographed form so that you might have 
somebody check them and if we are incorrect we would like to correct 
the record. There is no intention on our part to do anything except 
compile these figures as we found them in those records. 

Now, would you get the other chart, please. 

Mr. € antrell, a chart that you are now looking at which contains 
Macfarland, Taft, § Sousa, Stuart, Hine, Eastern, and Jefferson, which 
are predominantly integrated schools, we found, the school adminis- 
tration was unable to furnish us a racial breakdown on the number 
that were tested. Do you understand? 

Mr. Canvre.u. By race? 

Mr. Gerver. That is right. We were not able to get a breakdown. 
For instance, you will notice at Macfarland they had 646 white stu- 
dents, 641 colored students. There were 382 tested. We were unable 
to get a racial breakdown on that 382. Taft, there were 721 white 
students enrolled, 333 colored according to the census figures that we 
were furnished and 341 were tested with no racial breakdown. 

Sousa, there were 730 whites and 171 colored, 256 tested on the 
eighth grade, second-month level; Stuart, there were 299 whites, 415 
colored, for 178 tested; Hine, 366 white, 415 colored, 204 tested; 
Eastern, 105 white, 652 colored, 336 tested; and Jefferson, 271 white, 
339 colored, 176 tested. 

So that in these predominantly integrated schools there were 1,873 
students tested. We do not know how many were colored. 

Now, the record shows that in Macfarland they achieved on the 
basis of 8.4. I call your attention to the fact, Mr. Cantrell, you will 
notice that Macfarland is just around 50-50 so far as school population 
is concerned. 

Mr. Canrrety. That is right. 
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Mr. Gerper. Of the 382 tested, 8.4 was achieved. At Taft there 
were about twice as many white as colored. 341 were tested and the) 
achieved on the basis of 8.8. At Sousa there were 733 white and 17] 
colored ; they achieved on 8.4. 

I call your attention to the fact that in those three schools I have 
just indicated the predominant population is white. The whites are 
more numerous than the colored. 

Now, Stuart had 299 white and 415 colored and we found that they 
achieved on the basis of 6.6. I think your record will show that. 

Mr. Canrreiy. That is right. 

Mr. Gerver. Hine had 266 white and 415 colored; they achieved 
6.8. Eastern had 105 white, 652 colored and they achieved 6.6; And at 
Jefferson they had 271 white, 339 colored; 6.8. I think your record 
will show that to be correct. 

Mr. Canrreti. That is correct. 

Mr. Wutu1ams. Mr. Gerber, do you have total number of white and 
colored students added up in these schools / 

Mr. Gerser. No, sir. We can. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I have added them. It would indicate to me there 
are 3,138 white students and 2,966 colored students in the totals. | 
do not know whether my arithmetic is correct or not. Does that 
sound about right ? 

Mr. Grerser. Yes. How many do you say white? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. 3,138 white and 2,966 colored. 

Mr. Gerser. I think you are about right. Without auditing you, 
I think you are probably about right. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I achieved the third-grade level in arithmetic. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cantrell, you will notice that in Macfarland, Taft, 
and Sousa there is a higher grade of achievement in those three schools 
where they were predominantly white—I mean there was a greater 
number of white than colored—and you will notice that from “Stuart 
down to Jefferson the achievement was much lower. 

For instance, you notice at Macfarland 33 students achieved on 
the 12th-grade level and at Taft 31 achieved on the 12th-grade level 
and at Sousa 20 achieved on the 12th-grade level. But at Stuart onl) 
1 achieved on the 12th-grade level. At Hine 3 achieved on the 12th- 
grade level; Eastern, 3 3 achieved on the 12th- grade level and at Jeffer- 
son, 4 achieved on the 12th-grade level. 

As I say to you, we do not have a breakdown on the races in these 
integrated schools as to the number that were tested and for that rea- 
son we do not know how many white and how many colored were 
tested. But when you take into consideration, Mr. Cantrell, that in 
the predominantly white schools you find that the 4 schools averaged 
on 10th grade, 2-month level in an 8th grade, 2-month test, and when 
you take into consideration the fact that in the predominantly colored 
schools you find that they graded on 6.1 level in an 8th grade, 2-mont): 
test, am I safe in the conclusion, or could I be safe in the conclusion 
that the colored in Stuart, Hine, Eastern, and Jefferson brought those 
grade levels down / 

Mr. Cantrety. I think you would be reasonable in concluding that. 


I think there would be no concrete evidence unless we broke them down 
by race. 
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Mr. Gerser. That is right, but I concluded from that testimony 1 
related to you, as shown by predominantly white and predominantly 
color .. that could have happened. 

Mr. Canrrei. I think that would be a fair conclusion. 

Mr. Gerper. Now, we will take the paragraph meaning for pre- 
dominantly white. I will note for the benefit of the record that the 
predominantly whites averaged 10.2—that is, 10th-grade second- 
month level. The predominantly colored averaged 6.1, which is below 
the 8th grade, second month. And the integrated schools were 7.5, 
about 7 months behind the Sth grade second-month level. 

You will notice, Mr. Cantrell, that is the result of our compilation 
of the test on reading, paragraph meaning, for the eighth grade, 
second month, the same grade. 

You will find there, Mr. Cantrell, that the number tested were 
1,632; 213 grades on the 12th-grade level, achieved on the 12th-grade 
le vel, 367 achieved on the 11th- grade level, 181 achieved on the ‘Loth- 
erade level, 193 achieved on the 9th-grade lev el, 305 on the 8th-grade 
ievel, 98 on the 7th-grade level, 146 on the 6th-grade level, 74 on the 
dth-grade level, 40 on the 4th-grade level, and 15 on the 3d-grade 
level. 

Now, you will find that the average score for those four junior 
high schools was 10th grade. That isthe achievement of those schools, 
which I think is very commendable, don’t you, Professor ¢ 

Mr. Canrrewu. I think it is very fine. 

Mr. Gerser. We find that for the 12th, llth, and 10th grades, 761 
of these students qualified in those grades for a percentage point of 
46.6 of the 1,632 that were tested. 

For the ith, 8th, and 9th gr ades, | 596 achieved those grades for a 
percentage point of 36.5. And 275 were below the 7th grade for the 
6th, Sth, 4th, 3d, for a percentage point of 16.9. 

Now give me the paragraph meaning for the predominantly col- 
ored, 

This is the paragraph meaning reading test for the eighth grade, 
second month, of the predominantly colored schools. You will find 
that Shaw, being tested on the eighth grade, second month, made an 
average of 5.4. ‘I think you can ¢ check those with me. 

Mr. Cantreci. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. Terrell, 5.6; Browne, 6.6; Randall, 5.4; Francis, 5.6; 
Eliot, 6.2; Langley, 6.2; Douglas, 5.4: Banneker, 6.0; Garnet-Patter- 
son, 6; Miller, 5.6, for an average of 5.8. 

Now we find—I think we will be substantiated by the record that 
you hold in your hand and I am sure when you check us you will 
tind we are correct—that of the 2,991 colored who took that test, 12 
were on the 12th-grade level, 81 were on the 11th- grade level, 80 were 
on the 10th-grade level, 106 on the 9th- grade level, 351 on the 8th- 
grade level, 200 on the 7th- grade level, "520 on the 6th-gr ade level, 
538 on the 5th, 676 on the 4th, 385 on the 3d, 40 on the 2d, and 2 on 
the Ist. 

Now, the record disclosed that for the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, 
out of 291 tested, 173 achieved those grades for a percentage of 5.8, as 
compared with a percentage of 46.6 for the predominantly white 
schools. 

For the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 657 for a percentage of 
21.9, as compared to 36.5 for the predominantly white schools. 
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And for the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, second, and first, 2,161 out 
of 2,991 achieved on those levels for a percentage of 72.3, as compared 
to 16.9 for the predominantly white schools. 

Now, I would like to go to a new chart and I would like to show 
you the integrated schools. We have the same school population here, 
Mr. Cantrell, but there were not the same number tested as in the 
other tests. We find here 1,874 of those pupils were tested. You will 
find that McFarland rated 8.1; Taft, 8.5; Souza, 8.1. Those are the 
schools where the population is more white than colored. 

Now, we come to the schools where there are more colored than 
white, and we find at Stuart it is 6.6; Hine, 6; Eastern, 6; and Jeffer- 
son, 6.6. 

You will notice, Mr. Cantrell, at Macfarland there were 25 on the 
12th-grade level, at Taft there were 25 on the 12th-grade level, and 
at Souza 19 on the 12th-grade level. Those are the 3 predominantly 
white schools, but you will find in those predominantly colored—where 
the majority is colored—at Stuart they had 4, at Hines 2, and at East- 
ern 1, and at Jefferson 3. 

In the 11th grade where the white population is more than the 
colored, there were 59 in Macfarland, 51 at Taft, and 37 at Souza. 

In the schools where the population was more colored than white, 
at Stuart there were 5, Hine 8, Eastern 16, and Jefferson 4. 

The 10th grade, Macfarland 27, Taft 22, Souza 18, Stuart 10, Hine 4, 
Fastern 14, and Jefferson 5. 

On the ninth grade, 32 for Macfarland, 23 for Taft, and 18 for 
Souza. 

In the schools where the population was more colored, 7 for Stuart, 
12 for Hine, 12 for Eastern, and Jefferson 14. 

On the eighth grade, at Macfarland 61, Taft 78, Souza 46. 

At Stuart 30, at Hine 21, Eastern 48, and Jefferson 28. 

On the seventh grade level, 25 at Macfarland, 23 at Taft, 25 at Souza, 
Stuart 11, Hine 21, Eastern 19, and Jefferson 21. 

On the sixth grade level, 54 at Macfarland, 50 at Taft, 3 
at Stuart 35, Hine 37, Eastern 57, and Jefferson 29. 

Fifth grade level, 49 at Macfarland, 35 at Taft, 30 at Souza, 40 at 
Stuart, 44 at Hine, 70 at Eastern, and 33 at Jefferson. 

Fourth grade level, 28 at Macfarland, 21 at Taft, 19 at Souza, 27 at 
Stuart, 39 at Hine, 72 at Eastern, and 29 at Jefferson. 

In the third grade, 11 at Macfarland, 4 at Taft, 7 at Souza, 9 at 
Stuart, 17 at Hine, 25 at Eastern, and 10 at Jefferson. 

There were 2 on the second grade level at Macfarland, 3 at Eastern, 
and 1 on the first-grade level at Eastern. 

I call your attention to the fact that in schools where they were 
highly integrated they fell behind the eighth grade tests by a grade 
andamonth. They showed an average of 7.1. 

Let us get the arithmetic computation chart. 

Mr. Cantrell, did you ever make any attempt to break this down 
as I have broken it down? 

Mr. Canrrei. Of course, this breaks it down itself. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. Have you ever compiled it as I have 
compiled it here in order to just see what the picture is? 

Mr. Canrrett. Yes, and I used the very same schools that you 
have used here in these divisions, but I did not break it down as you 
have done here. I broke it down another way for a different purpose. 
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Mr. Wrti1aMs. In order to get a fair picture of this situation, do 
you think the selection of schools has been proper in the different 
categories that Mr. Gerber has presented ? 

Mr. Canrrety. Yes. I just remarked, in working this out myself, I 
made the same division of schools as he has made because they fall 
pretty naturally in those three divisions. 

If I may speak, when we make these studies, a lot of work, energy 
and time goes into them and we do use them. We break them down 
in ways we can tell where the assistance needs to be rendered and we 
try, of course, to give that assistance to those schools that need it. 

Mr. Gerber. Now we are getting into the field of arithmetic, and we 
have broken these schools down identically. You will notice on the 
chart that we have there now the same grade was tested, 8.2, the same 
4 schools, Gordon, Deal, Kramer, and Paul; 1,609 students were 
tested. 

Gordon made an average of 8.2; Deal, 9.3; Kramer, 7.7, and Paul 8.7. 

The average for that test was 8.4, 2 months above the eighth grade, 
second month. You will notice there that the 4 schools had 62 stu- 
dents who achieved the 12th-grade level, 87 who achieved the 11th- 
grade level, 281 the 10th-grade level, 315 the 9th-grade level, 259 
the 8th-grade level, 233 the 7th-grade level, 266 the 6th-grade level, 
930 the dth-grade level, and 120 the 4th, and 1 the 3d. 

For the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade, 430 out of 1,609 achieved those 
grades for a percentage of 26.72; for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, 807 
out of 1,609 achieved 50.1; 372 out of 1,609 achieved 23.1. 

Now, we will go to another chart. You will notice on this chart, 
which contains the schools that are predominantly colored, there 
were more tested on this test. There are 3,002 students tested here, 
and they tested on the eighth-grade second month level. The average 
score, as we have found it to be, is 5.9. You will find of the 3,002 
students who were tested in these schools there was only 1 who achieved 
the 12th-grade level. Of the 3,002 who were tested only 1 achieved the 
11th grade, and of the 3,002 who were tested 21 achieved the 10th-grade 
level, so you will notice out of 3,002 who were tested, 23, or a per- 
centage of 0.8 rated 10, 11, and 12. 

For the ninth grade, 57 out of 3,002; eighth grade, 163 out of 3,002; 
the seventh grade, 303 out of 3,002, so for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades there were 523 out of 3,002 who achieved those grades for 
a percentage of 17.4. 

For the sixth grade there were 993. For the fifth grade there were 
1,019 out of 3,002 tested. For the fourth grade, there were 375. For 
the third grade there were 68, and the second grade there were 2, so 
that for the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, and second grades there were 
2,456 out of 3,002 for a percentage of 81.8. 

I do not think that is a very good record, do you, Mr. Cantrell ? 

Mr. Cantretu. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Gerser. Will you give us the chart, please, for the integrated 
schools ¢ 

Now, Mr. Cantrell, this is a chart showing the predominantly inte- 
grated schools on the same test, arithmetic computations. You will 
find that Macfarland scored 7.7; Taft, 7.5; Sousa, 7.7; Stuart, 6.4; 
Hine, 6.8; Eastern, 6.4; and Jefferson, 6.4 for an average of 7. In other 
words, they were a grade and 2 months behind the eighth grade second 
month; is that right ? 
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Mr. Canrreti. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. You will find in the 12th grade at McFarland there were 
and Taft 3, and Sousa 6. Those are the schools where the white 
population is larger than the colored population. 

At Stuart there was no one that achieved on the 12th-grade level; 
at Hine, 1; and Eastern and Jefferson none. 

The 1ith grade, at Macfarland, 6; Taft, 10; and Sousa, 5; none at 
Stuart; 1 at Hine; none at Eastern; and 1 at Jefferson. 

The 10th grade: Macfarland, 36; Taft, 25; and Sousa, 24; at Stuart, 
4; Hine, 8; Eastern, 13; and Jefferson, 5. 

_ The ninth grade: 63 at Macfarland: 41 at Taft; and 40 at Sousa; 
Stuart, 9; Hine, 17; Eastern, 13; and Jefferson, 9. 

Lighth grade: Macfarland, 68; Taft, 51; Sousa, 49; Stuart, 17: 
Hine, 20; Eastern, 23; and Jefferson, 20. 

The seventh grade: Macfarland, 65; Taft, 62; and Sousa, 69; Stuart, 
35; Hine, 36; Eastern, 51; and Jefferson, 23. 

Sixth Grade: Macfarland, 81; Taft, 86; and Sousa, 50; Stuart, 55; 
Hine, 60; Eastern, 98; and Jefferson, 50. 

Fifth grade: Macfarland, 49; Taft, 45; and Sousa, 20; Stuart, 52; 
Hine, 45; Eastern, 113; and Jefferson, 53. 

You will notice that is 113 out of 336 who were tested and scored 
on the fifth-grade level. 

On the fourth-grade level, Macfarland, 19; Taft, 17; and Sousa, 6: 
Stuart, 15; Hine, 10; Eastern, 23; and Jefferson, 12. 

On the third-grade level, Macfarland, 2; Taft, 2; and Sousa, 3; 
Stuart, 3: Hine, 3; and Eastern, 3. 

These three charts show a very wide range, do they not, Mr. Can- 
trell ? 

Mr. CantrELL. Very wide. 

Mr. Gerser. Very wide. Let us get at the arithmetic reasoning. 
You will notice that at the predominantly white schools the average 
is 8.4 on the arithmetic computation. You will notice on this chart 
that on arithmetic reasoning they rate 8.9, a little higher. You will 
notice there on the chart, which is the eighth-grade second month on 
arithmetic reasoning, that the 4 predominantly white schools had 
1,609 pupils tested : 153 tested on the 12th-grade level and 110 on the 
lith-grade level, 235 on the 10th-grade level, so for those 3 grades, 4s 
out of 1,609 would seem to be a pretty gond score. 

For the ninth grade there were 306, and the eighth grade 247, and 
the seventh grade 251, for a total of 804, for a percentage of 50. 

Now, in the sixth grade there were 216, and the fifth grade 54, the 
fourth grade 33, the third grade 2 and the second grade 2, for a total 
of 307 for a percentage for the sixth grade and down of 19.1. 

Now we will come to this chart. Mr. Cantrell, this is also the eighth 
grade-second month test on arithmetic reasoning for the predomi- 
nantly colored schools. You will notice at Shaw they averaged 5.8: 
Terrell, 6.1; Browne, 6.1; Randall, 5.6; Francis, 5.6; Eliot, 6.3; Lang- 
ley. 6.1: Douglas, 5.6; Banneker, 6.4; Garnet-Patterson, 6.1; and 
Miller, 6.1, so when you take all of the colored students and mix them 
all together, the good, the bad, and the indifferent, the scholarly and 
the less scholarly, you still show an average of 5.9, or I would say 
about 2 grades and 3 months under the eighth grade-second month: 
is that right ? ; 
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Mr. Canrre.i. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. Out of the 2,908 tested on arithmetic reasoning, for 
all of these 11 schools, 4 rated on the 12th-grade level, 3 on the 11th- 
grade level, 20 on the 10th-grade level, so that the 10th-, 11th-, and 
12th-grade students numbered 28. That was about 1 percent. 

Now, in the ninth grade they had 95; in the eighth, 178; for the 
seventh grade, 365; for a total for those 3 grades of 638, or a per- 
centage of 21.9. 

In the sixth grade they had 883, the fifth grade, 617; the fourth 
grade, 633; the third grade, 82; and in the second grade, 27; so that 
those grades, the sixth, fifth, fourth, and second, out of 2,908 who 
were tested, 2,242 qualified in that category for a percentage of 77. 

That is what you would call, as between the predominantly colored 
schools and the predominantly white schools, a very, very wide range ; 
is it not? 

Mr. Cantre.u. It is too wide. 

Mr. Gerser. Too wide? 

Mr. Cantrei. Too wide; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, let us get to the integrated schools. 

Let me ask you this question while we are here. Do you not think 
that it is fair for the Congress and the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the people everywhere to have access to this information / 

Mr. Canrreti. Ido. I feel that the facts, when they are presented 
to us, make it possible for us to do something about things, just as this 
study that was made last year has enabled us to get a picture of the 
situation in such a manner we may be able, and will be able, to do 
something about it. And when we give that same picture to the pub- 
lic and particularly to the Congress, I think Congress surely will 
recognize the need for the District schools and in such a manner they 
will give us the facilities to bring up these low averages of these pre- 
dominantly colored schools. The only way we can do it, bring it up, 
is to reduce the class size. The only way we can do it—and I think we 
can make substantial progress—is to lower the number of pupils as- 
signed to the classes. 

Just this morning before I left one of the principals called me and 
said, “My academic subjects are running around 40 pupils per class.” 
There is not a teacher anywhere who could do justice to the pupils 
with 40 in the class. That school was one of the group that showed 
up so poorly on this record. 

Mr. Wititams. Do you have any overcrowding in Gordon, Deal, 
Kramer, and Paul? 

Mr. CanTreLi. Yes. The teachers are allotted to the building on 
the basis of enrollment. 

Mr. Wituiams. The classes there would be about the same size 
as the classes in the colored schools; would they not ? 

Mr. Cantreti. That is true. 

Mr. Wiu1amMs. How can you account for the difference in their 

‘hievements ? 

Mr. Canrrety. I think it is a long, long story. I will try to make 
it as brief as I can. 

Washington is populated pretty much by a white-collar group, 
college groups, so far as whites are concerned, and I think the rela- 
tively low groups that are non-white-collared employees, and I think 
it is only fair, and I certainly do not intend that anything I may 
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say will reflect on anyone, or any race, but for the most part the col- 
ored population of Washington is not of the upper economic bracket, 
and when children come from those homes they do not have the cul- 
tural background, nor the economic background, to compete with the 
children who come from the other class homes. 

Mr. Wiuii1aMs. I have some other questions, but I will let Mr. 
Gerber proceed. 

Mr. Gerser. Let me ask you this question: Do you think if all these 
tests had been made before they hurried into integration in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia you might have a different picture? 

Mr. Cantre. I think the picture would have been similar. 

Mr. Gereer. You think it would have been the same? 

Mr. Canrrett. I do. 

Mr. Gerser. You think it would be sound educational practice 
now to mingle students that are on the third- and fourth-grade levels 
with students in the eighth grade? 

Mr. Canrretu. If you mean in the same class 

Mr. Gereer. That is right. 

Mr. Cantrretu. In the same homeroom, I mean 

Mr. Gereer. That is right. 

Mr. Canrrety. I would certainly not, but by classifying these 
pupils, beginning with the brightest and going down to the dullest, and 
alloting them to homerooms of some 35 or 36 eac h, we can avoid having 
a teacher with a class whose intelligence range is from the lowest to the 
highest. 

Mr. Gerser. What is indicated, Mr. Cantrell, when you find 633 
students out of 2,908, 633 students on the fourth-grade level in the 
eighth grade? Does that indicate they have made any academic 
progress ¢ 

Mr. Cantretyu. It indicates a tremendous lack of academic progress. 
That is perfectly plain by the results of the tests. 

Mr. Gerser. How could a person that is on the fourth- or third- 
grade level get into the eighth grade? 

Mr. Cantreti. Well, the advancement of children from grade to 
grade involves two things: one, academic achievement, and the other, 
social development. And it is not educationally sound to keep a child 
who is mentally equipped to do fourth- or fifth-grade work in the 
fourth or fifth grade when he is 12, 13, 14, or 15 years of age. 

Mr. Gerser. But you will notice here, Mr. Cantrell, as we have 
gone through these ‘figures, we found in reading, 653 in the pre- 
domin: antly colored schools on the fourth- -grade level, and they find 
themselves in the eighth grade. How car they read and understand a 
textbook in the eighth grade? I may say this to you—and do not 
feel bad about it because you have charge of these junior high schools— 
we have found a great many on the fourth-, fifth-, and third- grade 
levels who are in the senior high schools. How can a student at one 
of these levels read and understand a textbook when he is in the eighth 
grade? 

Mr. Canrrety. In selecting textbooks for use in the schools, and 
particularly in the junior high schools, the reading level and the 
mathematical achievement of children are determined, just as in the 
record before us 

Mr. Gerser. Have you ever done this before? 

Mr. Cantrreti, Not as completely. 
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Mr. Gerser. These achievement tests are standard and have never 
been given in the District before. No one ever thought of it? 

Mr. Cawrrett. Not on a citywide basis. But those pupils who are 
in the eighth grade, or in any other grade, are given reading material 
on a lower eri ade level so far as vo abulary goes, but the story may be 
of interest to a child on the eighth-grade level. In other words, we 
take some of the stories that are written for the eighth and ninth 


grades and the publishers have written them down on the fourth-grade 


level. That is the only way you can do it. 

Mr. Grerser. Let me say if I can break the fall for you a little bit, 
do you find that the average student that you got out of the colored, 
or the division 2 elementary schools, was prepared to go into the 
junior high schools ¢ 

Mr. Cantreti. No. 

Mr. Gerses. Taking into consideration what we have seen here? 

Mr. Canrreti. I think not. If you take academic achievement 
alone, certainly he is not. 

Mr. Gerser. That is what I am talking about. I am not talking 
about age, just academics. 

I have this last chart here, which is for the integrated schools, 
arithmetic reasoning, and you will notice here the average was 6.9, 
or should I say somewhat below the 8.2? 

You will notice here, too, that Macfarland had 392 tested, and so on 
down the line. You will find in this arithmetic-reasoning test that 
Macfarland had 9 on the 12th-grade level, Taft 15, and Sousa 10. 
Stuart none, Hine 1, Eastern 1, and Jefferson 2. 

Macfarland had 15 in the 11th, Taft 13, Sousa 9. Stuart 2, Hine 3, 
Eastern 3, and Jefferson 2. 

On the 10th-grade level: Macfarland 29, Taft 31, and Sousa 24. 
Stuart 11, Hine 7, Eastern 7, and Jefferson none. 

On the ninth-grade level: Macfarland 49, Taft 37, and Sousa 36. 
Stuart 12, Hine 13, Eastern 19, and Jefferson 10. 

Eighth-grade level: Macfarland 67, Taft 53, Sousa 38. Stuart 20, 
Hine 17, Eastern 27, and Jefferson 17. 

In the seventh grade: Macfarland 55, Taft 51, Sousa 55. Stuart 51, 
Hine 31, Eastern 49, and Jefferson 33. 

Sixth grade: Macfarland 82, Taft 87, and Sousa 53. Stuart 46, 
Iline 68, Eastern 98, and Jefferson 56. 

Fifth grade: Macfarland 43, Taft 47, and Sousa 26. Stuart 26, 
Hine 32, Eastern 80, and Jefferson 27. 

Fourth grade: Macfarland 35, Taft 17, and Sousa 19. Stuart 21, 
Hine 29, Eastern 47, and Jefferson 24. 

Third grade, Macfarland 6, Taft 1, Sousa 2. Stuart 1, Hine 4 
Eastern 3, and Jefferson 2. 

Second grade, Macfarland 2, Hine 1, and Eastern 2 

You will notice the percentages there, 194 out of 1,911, rated 10th, 
11th, and 12th for 1 percent; 740 out of 1.911 rated 7th, 8th, and 9th 
for 38.7; 977 out of 1,911 for the 6th, 5th, 4th, 3d, and 2d grades 
for 51.1 percent. 

Mr. Cantrell, the teachers have done a tremendous job in coping 
with this situation, have they not ? 

Mr. Cantrewy. They certainly have. 

Mr. Gerner. They are entitled to a lot of praise, do you not think ? 

Mr. Cantreti. Yes; I do. 
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Mr. Gerver. Do you not think that you are losing a lot of teachers 
as a result of this? 

Mr. Cantretu. Well, teachers are more difficult to get now. 

Mr. Gerper. You mean competent teachers ¢ 

Mr. Canrretu. Competent teachers are fewer than they have been 
at any time since I have been in the Franklin Administration Building. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to ask you just one question. Would you 
recommend to any one community in the United States, that has not 
as yet integrated its schools to integrate as the District of Columbia 
did? Iam talking about communities that have not as yet integrated. 

Mr. Canrre.y. I would say, as I said earlier, to bring two groups 
together who have been as far apart as the white and colored children 
of this ¢ ity have, is, of course, a tremendous social impact on them as 
well as on the community, and without a study of the problem. that 
these charts have revealed, and other problems, it would no doubt be a 
mistake: or to put it positively, if a thorough study and understand- 
ing is made of the problems involved in integration, then, no doubt, 
there would be a much smoother operation of integration in those 
communities. 

The whole idea, or process of integration, was new, not only to the 
white teachers and officers, but it was just as new to the colored teach- 
ers and officers, and, although we have worked together at the top 
echelon very closely for years and have developed the courses of study 
and the selection of textbooks and te: aching aids together, we have not 
understood the problem that existed in the classrooms. 

Mr. Gerver. Do you not think, Mr. Cantrell, that the top echelon 
in the school administration, if they had been on the job, could have 

very easily determined the matters that we are determining now ? 

Mr. Canrreti. Well, I would hate to say they were not on the job 
because I happen to be one of them. No, I do not 

Mr. Gerser. You could not have possibly had anything to do with 
this. I mean this, do you not think that the Superintendent of the 
overall system should have known what the condition was in the 
Division 2 schools? 

Mr. Cantrei. I do not think there is any way to find out all the 
problems except to experience them. We might have found out the 
facts in these cases. 

Mr. Gerser. You could have found out by testing. 

Mr. Cantrett. We might have found out these problems. 

Mr. GERBER. If you had given these tests like many schools over the 
country give them spasmodically ; if you had given these tests just 
prior to integration, before you decided to integr ate, you would have 
had the pic ture, would you not ? 

Mr. Cantrety. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. You could have handled yourself a lot differently than 
you did? 

Mr. Canrrety. Well, the preparation which we made a few years 
before the Supreme Court decision was made at teacher and officer 
level was an attempt to understand the problems, and I think we used 
almost every means that were at our disposal except the tests. 

Mr. Grerrer. You mean that the colored teachers advised the school 
administration that their pupils in Division 2 were on the same stand- 
ards of achievement as the whites ? 
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Mr. Cantrenyi. No, I do not think they advised us all on that, but 
they met with us and discussed the problems that existed in each divi- 
sion of schools. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you not think that the colored administration in 
Division 2 schools knew that their students were several grades below 
the level of the students in Division 1? 

Mr. Cantrreitt. Well, I think perhaps they did. 

Mr, Gerser. Did they so inform the school administration prior to 
integration ? 

Mr. Cantreu. I believe not. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not think so? 

Mr. CantTrELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You may have him. 

Mr. Wittiams. Mr. Cantrell, prior to integration, were any stand- 
ardized tests given to students at the same grade level in both Division 
1 and 2 schools? 

Mr. CantTrELu. No, sir. 

Mr. WituiaMs. In order that you might have some yardstick by 
which you could determine their relative achievements ? 

Mr, CanTRELL. No, sir. We gave no standardized tests on a city- 
wide basis until after integration. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Do you not feel that a school administrator in this 
‘ase we will say the Superintendent and those who promulgate school 
policy and are in charge of operating the schools, who were seeking 
honestly to provide separate and equal schools—as he, of course, was 
charged with the duty to provide—would have given some such test 
in order to determine the relative achievements of the students in the 
two divisions ? 

Mr. Canrretu. I think those in both divisions had a pretty clear 
idea of the achievement level of the children in each particular school, 
and since we have schools in all economic levels of the school sys- 
tem, the schools located in the lower economic level were, and I think 
we expected them to be, those behind in achievement, or lower in 
achievement than those in the higher economic sections of the city. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Would you expect normally, Mr. Cantrell, all of the 
predominantly colored schools to be below the national norm? 

Mr. Canrrewy. I think I would because, if for no other reason, 
the economic levels in which most of the colored schools are located : 
in fact, all of them were located in low economic areas. 

Mr. Wiixitams. Would you expect all the white schools to be above 
the national norm ? 

Mr. CanTrRELL. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Witxiams. These charts—and you can correct me if if I am 
mistaken—showed that in all four of these examinations the pre- 
dominantly white schools rated above the national norm, did they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cantre.y. That is right. 

Mr. Witu1ams. And they showed that the closest to the national 
norm that any colored school came was the grade of 7.1 as opposed 
to the national norm of 8.2. I believe that is what the chart showed. 

Mr. CanTRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Witxii1aMs. That was on reading and paragraph meaning. 

For arithmetic reasoning, it showed that the predominantly white 
schools had an average score of 8.9, which is above the national norm; 
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that the colored schools had a score of 6.1, which is below the national 
norm, and that the integrated schools, which had, oh, possibly 100 
more students out of 3,000 than did the colored schools, also fell quite 
a bit below the national norm. In other words, do not these figures 
prove rather conclusively, or at least do they not indicate to some 
extent, that even the higher levels are reduced through integration be- 
low the normal standards? 

Mr. Cantreti. Yes; that is true, but I think in fairness we ought 
to point out that at the time of integration there were 11 white junior 
high schools. The chart shows only 4, and those 4 at that time were at 
more or less the top of the achievement level of the 11 white schools 
in 1954; and had we had the results today of the lowest of the white 
schools just previous to integration, it would not have shown as high 
as the average here does. 

I think we ought to point that out in fairness to everyone and to 
get all the facts before this group. 

Mr. Gerser. May I ask him a question ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Mr. Cantrell, let me say this to you. You gave the 
ninth-grade students the Iowa test of educational development; is 
that right ? 

Mr. CANTRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not have a copy of that down there, do you? 

Mr. Cantre.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I will hand it down to you. 

Mr. WitiiamMs. Let me ask a question about that Iowa test. Is that 
Iowa test a test which purportedly determines the intelligence quo- 
tient or is it an achievement test ? 

Mr. Canrreti. It is an achievement test. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. A ninth-grade achievement test. 

Mr. Gerser. The Iowa test of educational development was com- 
posed of three tests ? 

Mr. Cantretu. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. The first was understanding basic social concepts; the 
second was general background and natural sciences; and the third 
was correctness and appropriateness of expression ? 

Mr. Cantre.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. The results are reported by percentile rank ? 

Mr. Cantretu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. And the national average is 58 percent. Professor, 
we have analyzed all 3 of them, and analyzing on the basis of all 3 of 
them we have found that in the predominantly white schools that 
you saw on the blackboard they scored in the top 10 percent of the 
Nation; that there were only 6 percent of the Nation’s schools that 
rated higher than those 4 junior high schools. Did you find that? 

Mr. Cantreu. That is correct. 

Mr. Grrser. We found in the second group where they were pre- 
dominantly colored, they scored in the lower 5 percent of the Nation 
and a number of them in the lower 1 percent. Did you find that ? 

Mr. Cantretu. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. We found in group 3 the integrated schools scored 
in the lower 25 percent of the Nation’s schools. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cantre.i. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. I just want that in the record. 
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Mr. Wiiutams. Mr. Cantrell, you stated that these eighth-grade 
students, who I presume would be 13 or 14 years old, would they 
not ? 

Mr. Cantre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Wiui1ams. Who were reading on a fourth-grade level, created 
quite a problem in the schools for the teachers / 

Mr. Cantre.u. They do. 

Mr. Witiiams. You stated also you did not feel it was advisable, 
for social reasons, to keep these older children in the fourth grade. 
Now, what social reasons would you etn for feeling that is tr ue! 

Mr. CantreLuL. If you can—and I think we all can—imagine the 
embarrassment and disappointment that a 14-year-old boy or girl 
would experience to go to school in an elementary fourth grade tower- 
ing above all the other children in the class and receiv ing all the gibes 
that the pupils can poke at him, I think you can understand what I 
mean by social reasons. If they are held down with the fourth-grade 
children, it is almost inevitable that they will become real soci: ial or 
behavior problems. That is the reason we have to put them forward. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I can well understand that. 

Mr. Canrrett. If we can bear in mind that most of these children— 
not all of them by any means—who are 14 years of age and in the 
fourth grade have not the mental capacity to go much above the 
fourth grade if we keep them in school forever, then we can under- 
stand it is not necessarily the school’s fault when they do not measure 
up and progress from class to class in accordance with their age. 

Mr. WituraMs. That is granted. 

Mr. Cantrell, I notice that these predominantly colored schools show, 
out of 343 tested, you have 96 in the eighth grade who read at the 
fourth-grade level. Do you not think you would have enough out of 
these 96 to make up 3 or 4 eighth-grade classes without having to put 
them with the younger children ? 

Mr. Canrreti. Yes; and that is exactly what we do. The point 
is, Whether you call them the fourth or seventh or eighth grade, we 
know, and we knew long before these tests were given because we had 
other means of finding out, that these children who were 14 years of 
age and in the eighth grade and reading on a fourth-grade level were 
actually fourth-grade pupils doing almost wholly fourth- grade work 
with fourth- grade textbooks but housed in an eighth gr: ade room. 

Mr. Witutams. Are you say ing you have eighth- er rade classes now 
that are actually fourth-grade classes ? 

Mr. Canrrent. We have children in junior high school using fifth 
and sixth grade, and I believe some fourth grade, textbooks. 

Mr. Wittrams. Would they be eighth- orade classes that are actually 
fourth-grade classes ? 

Mr. Canrrety. In name they are eighth-grade classes. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. But actually they are fourth- grade classes from the 
standpoint of achievement / 

Mr. Cantretu. From the standpoint of achievement, yes. 

Mr. Wittrams. And if they can finish 4 more years in school and 
progress 1 grade per year, they can actually graduate from high school 
with an eighth-grade education. Is that safe to assume ? 

Mr. Canrre.u. I think that sometimes happens, but if you will look 
at the record of failures, which I think is before your committee, you 
will find that the percentage of failures among those children in those 
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schools is very high, and all of those children do not advance at the 
end of each year to the next grade. 

For instance, we take — the junior high schools pupils who reach 
the age of 14 by October 1, all of those children who reach the age 
of 14 by October 1, despite the fact they have a reading achievement 
of the fifth, fourth, or even the third “grade; and we do it for the 
reason I gave a while ago, because to keep them back in the elementary 
school is not in their best interest. 

Mr. Witutams. Mr. Cantrell, it has been suggested before this com- 
mittee that there might be need for giving some thought to changing 
the compulsory-attendance law in the District, which requires children 
to attend school until they are 16 years of age. Would you like to 
comment on what your thoughts would be on that subject ? 4 

Mr. Cantrety. I would like to see the compulsory-attendance law 
revised in such a manner that we would not have to keep children in 
schocl until they are 16 years of age. I think there are a great many 
children who are emotionally and mentally so constructed that their 
interests and the interests of society would be better served if they 
dropped out of school and went to work. 

Mr. Wittrams. Have you any specific suggestions as to how the 
law might be amended to meet that ? 

Mr. Canrrety. I think we could lower the requirements and give 
the principals of the schools more leeway in determining who should 
be forced to continue in school and who should not. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Cantrell, you have been in the public-school 
system here for many, many years; have you not ? 

Mr. CanTRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrutams. Are you in a position to say whether in your opinion 
school standards have been raised or lowered by the act of integration ? 

Mr. Canrreiy. I think the standards have not been lowered, and I 
should like to point to the four schools the test results in which have 
been shown here. You can see that those children in the buildings 
where the children have ability to advance have standards as high 
as you or I or anyone would want them to have, or as high as the mental! 
capacity of the child permits. But if we take children with lower 
mental ability, I think we confuse at times standards with achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, I was getting to that question. 

Mr. Canrvrewy. I think a teacher who promotes a child from seventh 
to eighth grade with a fifth grade reading and math ability, has not 
lowered her standards. That may be difficult to see, but I do not 
think she has lowered her standards. She knows she has to push him 
on or he becomes a problem. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean the child has not come up to the standard ! 

Mr. Canrre Lb, Granted. 

Mr. Wittrams. Are you in a position to say whether or not in your 
opinion the ac ‘hievement levels in the District schools have come up or 
down since integration, the general level of achievement of the average 
student in the schools? 

Mr. Cantrety. I suppose a person should not surmise. We have 
had only one test. But there has been an increase in the enrollment 
of colored children and a decrease in the enrollment of former Divi 
sion I or white children. 

Mr. Wizu1AMs. Without attempting to explain the reasons why 11 
might have come about—and, of course, you will be given opportunity 
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to do that, too, if you so desire—would you say that the achievement 
levels have gone up or down, or have they remained the same 

Mr. Canrrets. If I may finish that sentence, judging from the facts 
that have been presented here today, taken from our own reports, and 
the fact there have been an increase in colored and reduction of the 
other, one would naturally reach the conclusion that perhaps that is 
true. 

In saying this I hope very sincerely that it will not be taken as a 
reflection on the colored people. I think they know and we know that 
they were not up to the Division I schools when integration was first 
inaugurated, and that it is our job to bring them up if we can possibly 
do so. 

Mr. Wituiams. Do you think integration will bring the general 
level of achievement in the schools up ¢ 

Mr. Cantrety. If by integration we can secure the services of excel- 
lent teachers and other educational needs such as more teachers and 
smaller classes, which would result from more teachers, then I think the 
chances are we could bring them up. 

Mr. WitiiamMs. Assuming classes could be reduced to an average 
size of 30, which I believe others have stated to be a desirable size, c lass, 
and assuming you could get the quality teachers that you would like to 
have, how many years would you say would be required under ideal 
conditions before the colored levels of achievement could be brought 
up to the level of the whites in the District ? 

Mr. Cantretyt. Time with children is a perishable product. For 
those children who have lost 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, it would be most diffi- 
cult to go back and pick up w ‘here they began to lose ground. So I 
would say it would take a number of years. Starting with the first 
or second grade we could do a lot to make up this discrepancy. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. It would take years even under ideal circumstances? 

Mr. Canrretu. Yes, and it would take pretty ideal circumstances 


to bring that about, and I hope Congress and the public will realize 
that. 


Mr. Wituiams. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuiu. I believe you are dividing your classes according 
to ability ? 

Mr. CaANTRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. Are the lower ability classes kept small ? 

Mr. CANTRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuity. As small as they should be? 

Mr. Cantreiy. Not as small asthey should be. I suggested to prin- 
cipals that if they have an average of 35 they bri ing the higher class to 
38 or 89 and bring the lower average class to 32 

Mr. Broyuiy. “Only a difference of about 7 or 8 between the higher 
and lower ability classes ? 

Mr. CAnTRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuix. In your opinion how small should the lower ability 
classes be ? 

Mr. CanTRELL. 28 or 29 in the higher levels, and for the special 
students, those in the atypical classes—children with roughly I. Q.’s 
of 75 down to 50—there should not be more than 18 or 20, because it 
takes individual assistance with those children constantly to bring 
them up perceptively at all. 

Mr. BroyuiLit. Do you have atypical classes that small now? 
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Mr. Cantretu. We try to maintain classes of 20 in the atypical 
classes. Somerunas much as 28. 

Mr. Broruiy. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cantrell, in your discussion of the pupils who read 
at the fourth-grade level and who understand arithmetic at the fourth- 
grade level and who are in the eighth grade, I believe you stated 
that these pupils have a mentality, many of them, such that if you 
kept them there forever they would never be able to learn. Is that 
what you said ¢ 

Mr. Canrrety. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Davis. The mental capacity of a pupil, then, has a great deal 
to do with whether he will ever be educated or not. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cantrewy. That is obvious, I believe. 

Mr. Davis. One who lacks the mental capacity to acquire an educa- 
tion is not going to be helped merely by being permitted to go to 
school with white children, is he? 

Mr. Canrre.u. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Davis. If he cannot learn in a colored school, he could not 
learn in a white school either ? 

Mr. Cantrett. I think that is right. 

Mr. Davis. Now, I want to ask you a question about the junior 
high schools. I did not exactly understand your remark, in your 
discussion with Mr. Gerber, about the four high schools listed on 
these charts. I understood you to say, and if I misunderstood you 
I would like you to correct me, that those four schools, Gordon, Deal, 
Kramer, and Paul, were among the highest standards of high schools 
prior to integration. Is that what you | said ! 

Mr. CANTRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And I believe you said there were 11 all told and some 
of them did not measure up to these 4. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cantrety. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Were these 11 tested when the 4 that have been discussed 
here this afternoon were tested with this 8th-grade test ? 

Mr. Cantreti. They were tested, but they became this center group, 
and since integration they have become about half white and half 
colored. 

Mr. Davis. Were all 11 of these high schools included in the 8th- 
crade test ? 

Mr. CanTrRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. In this center group test, including McFarland, Taft, 
Sousa, Stuart, and Jefferson, did you not notice in that integrated 
group that in the schools where the whites were in the majority the 
grades were higher ? 

Mr. CantTreLt. Yes, 

Mr. Davis. And where the colored were in the majority the grades 
were lower ¢ 

Mr. CantTrReELL. Yes, 

Mr. Davis. And that was the pattern ? 

Mr. Cantretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Cantrell. We appreciate your coming 
here and giving us the benefit of your testimony. 

The committee will stand at recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 2:55 p. m., on Friday, September 28, 1956, the hea1 
ing was recessed until Monday, October 1, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMirree To Investigate Pustic- 
SCHOOL STANDARDS AND CONDITIONS 
AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE 
Disrrict or CoLuMBIA OF THE COMMITTEE 
oN THE Disrricr or CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Hon. James C. Davis, of Georgia (chairman) ; 
Hon. John Bell Williams, of Mississippi; Hon. Joel T. Broyhill, of 
Virginia. 

Also present : William Gerber, chief counsel; William N. McLeod, 
Jr., clerk; Leonard Hilder, staff member ; George McCown, staff mem- 
ber; H. M. Roland, staff member. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Gerser. Come around, Dr. Corning, please, sir. Will you 
state your name, please ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. HOBART M. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; ACCOMPANIED BY NORMAN J. 
NELSON, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT; AND CHARLES N. ZELLERS, 
DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr. Cornine. I am Hobart M. Corning. 

Mr. Grerser. Where do you live, please, sir? 

Dr. Corning. I live at 2500 Wisconsin Avenue in Washington. 

Mr. Gerper. You have lived here in the District of Columbia for 
how long? 

Dr. Corning. I grew up in the District of Columbia, went through 
the schools here, and have been back as Superintendent of Schools 
for a little more than 10 years. 

Mr. Gerper. You say you have been back about 10 years? 

Dr. Corning. A little more than 10 years, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you, for the benefit of the record, give us a 
little bit of your educational background ? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes, sir. As I said, I went through the schools of 
Washington, graduated from Central High School, went on a schol- 
arship to Dickinson College, went through Dickinson College for 4 
years, subsequently got a master’s degree in English from Dickinson; 
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attended Columbia at summer schools and got a master’s degree from 
Columbia in school administration, and two honorary doctor's degrees. 

Mr. Gerser. Prior to coming to the superintendency of the District 
schools, did you hold any major position in any school system any- 
where / 

Dr. Cornrne. Yes. My first teaching job was in the Johnstown 
High School, Johnstown, Pa.; and I was superintendent for 4 years 
at Newport, Pa., then at Trinidad, Colo. for 10 years, and at Colorado 
Springs for 14 years, and at Omaha, Nebr., a little over 8 years, then 
I was called here to Washingten. 

Mr. Gerser. I will not ask your age. 

Dr. Corning. 66, if you want to know. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Corning, the National Association for the alleged 
Advancement of Colored People has made a desperate and tremendous 
effort to stop this investigation and to stop these hearings. They 
have sought the assistance of the President of the United States; they 
have sought the assistance of the Democratic candidate for President 
of the United States; they have sought the assistance of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. Rayburn, and the leader of the 
Democrats in the House, Mr. John McCormack, and they have sought 
the assistance of many other Congressmen, in a desperate effort to 
stop this investigation and to stop these hearings. 

I want to ask you this question: Do you want these hearings stopped 
and this investigation stopped ? 

Dr. Cornine. I would like to see the hearings concluded with all 
the facts revealed, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I see. You do not concur, then, in the efforts that are 
being made to stop this investigation ? 

Dr. Corntnc. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Corning, I have here a copy of the very reliable 
Washington Post, which on August 10, 1956, made this statement in 
an article wherein the reporter covered a meeting of the Board of 
Education. I want to read this to you: 

In another move Tobriner got Finance Committee approval of a plan for a 
special study of how reading is being taught in District schools. A _ three- 
member committee appointed by the Board president from outside the school 
system should check on whether the fault for lagging reading scores lies in 
methods and teaching, Tobriner urged. This brought a protest from Corning. 
He objected to another “group of outsiders” questioning the “ability of a fine 
staff of teachers and principals.” 

Who is the other group of outsiders that you objected to? 

Dr. Cornine. I did not object to the group of outsiders, sir. I 
called attention to the fact that there are presently two committees of 
the House of Representatives investigating the District schools for dif- 
ferent purposes, and there is one authorized in the Senate. But those 
investigations are very different from the one Tobriner proposed and 
to which I did object because that goes right to the methodology, 
whether the teachers are able to teach their subjects, which is a very 
different thing. 

Mr. Gerser. You objected to a “group of outsiders.” They quote 
you on that, a “group of outsiders.” Who were the outsiders vou were 
talking about ? 
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Dr. Cornine. If you are trying to get me to say I objected to this 
committee, you are totally wrong. I had no reference to this com- 
inittee. 

Mr. Grerser. Why did you refer to outsiders / 

Dr. Cornine. It seemed to me three groups making an investigation 
were sufficient without a fourth. That is the only thing I had refer- 
ence to. 

Mr. Gerper. Do you have any objection to outsiders investigating 
your school system ? 

Dr. Cornrne. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Why should you have an objection to a group outside 
the school system making an investigation of the lagging reading 
scores ¢ 

Dr. Corntnc. Because I think the professional group in the schools 
are better able to evaluate the methods of teaching themselves. In my 
judgment it was a question of the professional ability of a fine staff 
of teachers and officers. 

Mr. Gerser. You made the statement that you objected to another 
group of outsiders questioning the ability of a fine staff of teachers 
and principals. Have you found anywhere in this investigation where 
this ne of outsiders, this committee, has questioned the ability of 


a fine staff of teachers and principals? 

Dr. Corning. None whatever, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Then why should you object ? 

Dr. Cornine. I said I objected to one thing, namely, having a fourth 
investigation going on at the same time. That is the only thing I 


objected to. If my language did not convey that—and I am not sure 
that was my language 

Mr. Gerper. Are you quoted correctly ? 

Dr. Corninc. I do not know exactly what my language was. I 
assume that I was correctly quoted. 

Mr. Gerser. I am not sure you were correctly quoted either. It 
comes from the Washington Post. 

Dr. Cornine. L assume I was quoted correctly. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Corning, you have been opposed to making public 
the results of achievement tests. Last year when you were opposed 
to divulging the results of test scores the press quoted you as saying 
that it was contrary to school policy. Is that correct / 

Dr. Cornina. It is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Well, now, Dr. Corning, who made that school policy ? 

Dr. Corninc. I do not know, sir. It has been a policy of long, long 
standing, not only here but other places. And the reason that it is 
not well to divulge the details of test results is that one building is 
pitted against another in competition. It may be that one building 
is seriously disadvantaged because of the economic condition of the 
section and the comparative level of the school as compared to a school 
in another section of the city. It is not good for that reason to divulge 
the details of test results. 

Mr. Gerser. In this same article I have before me a number of the 
members of the Board of Education were interviewed by the press, 
and they said they had no objection to the results of those achieve- 
ment tests being given out. 

Dr. Cornrng. That is very possible. 
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Mr. Gerser. But you said it was against school policy ? 

Dr. Cornrna. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I was of the impression school policy was made by the 
Board of Education. 

Dr. Corntne. The overall policy. 

Mr. Gerser. But you were against it’ 

Dr. Cornina. Yes. 

Mr. Grrper. You stated you were against it, first, because a com- 
parison of results of achievement tests between white and colored 
schools might cause difficulties in connection with desegregation. Can 
you tell us what the difficulties were that might have been caused as a 
result of divulging the results of the achievement tests ? 

Dr. Corning. I do not recall that I stated that. I was basically 
opposed to the issuance of the details of the test results. 

Mr. Gerser. The quote from the paper is as follows, Doctor: 

First he declared that publicity on achievement scores between white and 
colored pupils might cause difficulties in connection with desegregation. The 
March tests showed former all-colored schools for the most part lagged behind 
schools formerly all white. 

Did you make that statement ? 

Dr. Corntna. Lam sure I did. 

Mr. Gerser. Why were you afraid to give the results of these tests 
to the public because you thought it might hurt desegregation / 

Dr. Cornina. I do not recall making that statement. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Dr. Cornine. I do not recall making that statemnt that it would 
hurt desegregation. I stood on the principle that I did not think it was 
wise in any case to divulge the details of test results. I am sure | 
admitted the scores were lower in Division II than in Division I. Iam 
sure of that. 

Mr. Gerber. But you state you do not recall making any statement 
about the fact that it might have a tendency to cause difficulties in 
connection with desegregation / 

Dr. Corninea. I do not recall it. Itis possible I did say it. Ido not 
recall. 

Mr. Gerser. If it is possible you did say it, why would you say it? 

Dr. Corntnc. Is that not hypothetical? If I do not recall saying it 
how could I say why I would have said it ? 

Mr. Gereser. Could it have caused difficulties in connection with 
desegregation ? 

Dr. Corntnc. Tam not sure. Possibly. 

Mr. Gerper. Sir? 

Dr. Corntne. It possibly might have. 

Mr. Gerser. In what way ¢ 

Dr. Corninc. By putting one race against another and increasing 
racial tensions, maybe. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you take that into consideration at the time the 
school board voted to integrate the schools / 

Dr. CorntnG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You felt there was a great feeling here on the part of 
certain people who were opposed to integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. How is that? 

Mr. Gerver. You felt there was considerable feeling here against 
integration ? 
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Dr. Corninc. Yes; feeling against it and very strong feeling for 
it also. 

Mr. Gerzer. Isee. You also said in that statement: 

The superintendent said test statistics are easily misinterpreted and it is 
unlikely laymen can understand them. 

Did you make that statement ? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes, sir; and I believe it very thoroughly. 

Mr. Gerber. In other words, am I correct in saying you doubted the 
intelligence of the average layman to read these tests ? 

Dr. Corninc. The interpretation of test results and the giving of 
tests both are extremely technical operations, and even in our own 
profession we find people misunderstanding the meaning of the re- 
sults. Comparisons are ordinarily made. For example, median 
grade placement for subject-matter achievement. Many people in the 
public and too frequently people in our own profession regard that as 
the only measure. It is not the only measure, because in any classroom 
in any school establishing a certain median achievement, there is a 
wide range of achievement, from much below the median to very 
far above it, and that fact is often overlooked. We look at the 
child making the median or middle score as being representative of 
all, and that is not a fair interpretation. 

Mr. Gerver. Assuming that is correct, why were you so interested 
in withholding from the public and from the press these achievement 
test results on the ground that you felt the ordinary layman would mis- 
interpret them / 

Dr. Corninc. That was one ground only, sir. I stated my basic 
reason for not wanting to reveal the details of the results of the tests. 

Mr. Grerser. Do you not think the publie has a right to know 
what is happening in the school system ? 

Dr. Corntnc. Most things, yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you not think the best way for the public to know 
what is happening in the school system is to give them the results of 
the achievement tests ? 

Dr. Corntnc. Iam not sure what you mean. If you mean—— 

Mr. Gerper. I am talking about the Iowa standard achievement 
test and all the tests I have before me. 

Dr. Cornrnc. You did not let me finish, sir. If it means releasing 
the details of the test as to what one teacher's class did against another 
teacher’s class, or one building against another building, then I am 
against revealing that. I have no objection to revealing summaries 
of tests as to whether one section is doing well or badly. 

Mr. Gerser. Are you sure that is the explanation for it? 

Dr. CorntnG. That is the explanation I gave for it. 

Mr. Gerber. That is the explanation you gave for it. 

You were not particularly gratified with the results of those tests, 
were you? 

Dr. Corn1INnG. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. And you did not want the public to know how bad off 
vou were ? 

Dr. CorntncG. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. That is not a fact? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Why would you have fought so hard to keep the public 
from knowing ? 
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Dr. Corninc. I did not fight hard. You are taking one statement 
from a board of education meeting. 

Mr. Gerser. I am taking what one newspaper said. I was not here. 
I do not know anything about it. I am saying what the newspaper 
said, and I do not know whether it is reliable or unreliable. 

Dr. Cornrne. It is reliable. They no doubt quoted me correctly, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Is it not a fact you were very, very reluctant to give the 
public the results that these tests reflected ¢ 

Dr. Corntne. I have stated that was not my motive in any way 
whatever. Iam perfectly willing to release summaries of tests to show 
whether we are doing well or badly, but the details of the tests which 
cause unfavorable comparisons should not be released. I am firmly 
convinced of that. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, if you had made a good showing on those tests, 
would you not have wanted the world to know about it and would you 
not have released the results to everybody ¢ 

Dr. Corninc. Apparently nothing I say is believed. No. If I had 
released them, I still would have given only summaries and not have 
stated what teacher A did and what teacher B did. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Corning, previous to integration you had a dual 
system here ? 

Dr. Corning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You had two separate school systems. Is that right / 

Dr. CorninG. Entirely separate: yes, sir. 

Mr. Gereer. Did the white and colored teachers receive the same 
basic salaries / 

Dr. Corninc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did the white and colored teachers have the same teacli- 
ing qualifications ? 

Dr. Corninc. As to appointment, that is correct, sir. The same de- 
gree status was required on both sides. The examinations for appoit- 
ment of teachers were made by separate Boards of Examiners and sepa- 
rately administered under the dual system, but there were the same 
overall requirements. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you feel both Boards of Examiners were competent 
boards ? 

Dr. Corninc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Did you feel the white and colored teachers had the 
same teaching qualifications? 

Dr. Corninc. I just stated they had the same qualifications. The) 
met the standards established by the Board of Education on the one 
side just the same as the other. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, the colored teachers were just as cap: 
ble of teaching as the white teachers / 

Dr. Corntnc. They had the same qualifications. 

Mr. Gerser. I said, the colored teachers were just as capable of 
teaching as the white teachers ? 

Dr. CorninG. I said they had the same qualifications. 

Mr. Gerber. I would like you to answer my question. Were the 
colored teachers just as capable of teaching as the white teachers’ 

Dr, CorninG. On both sides there were extremely competent teach- 
ers with various degrees of capability. There were some that were not 
good on both sides. We have at the present time, where they have 
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ent come more under the direct supervision of other people, very, very 
excellent colored teachers. 

ere. Mr. Gerser. You think there were good teachers in division 2? 
per You did not put teachers hocus-pocus in the District schools? 

. Dr. Corning. No. 

Sir. Mr. Gerser. And as superintendent you felt you had the best quali- 
the fied teachers in division 2 that were available ? 

Dr. Corning. That is right. 
way Mr. GerBer. Did the white and colored schools have the same 


10W curriculum ¢ 
uch Dr. Cornine. Yes, sir. 


milly Mr. Gerser. Did the white and colored schools have access to the 
same textbooks ? 

Sts, Dr. Cornine. Yes, sir. 

you Mr. Gerser. Was the same amount appropriated for each white 
and colored student for books and supplies? 

had Dr. CorninG. On a per capita basis; yes. 

ave Mr. Gerser. Was the same amount spent on each child per day? 


Dr. Cornine. No, sir. 
lual Mr. Grerser. Why not? 

Dr. Cornrna. The reason being the colored schools were tremen- 
dously overcrowded and that ran the teacher-pupil ratio lower—I 





ht ! am sorry, ran the per pupil cost lower than it was in the white schools 
where the classes were very much smaller. 

ame Mr. Gerser. When you reported to the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that it cost you $1.71 per day per 
student in average daily attendance, what did you mean ? 

ich- Dr. Cornrne. I meant that was the cost per day for that year 
reported on for all students. 

de- Mr. Gerser. Was $1.71 spent for every colored student ? 

ant - Dr. Corninc. That was the overall figure that I gave: yes, sir. 

pa Mr. Gerser. In other words, there was $1.71 a day spent in 1954-55 

ame for each white and each colored student in the District schools? 

Dr. Corntnc. That is the average for the city, sir. 
tent Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Dr. Cornine. But I am still saying that daily cost in the colored 

schools was lower than in the white schools. 
the Mr. Gerser. Why ? 

Dr. CorntnG. By reason of the fact the teachers in the colored schools 
hey would handle more pupils than in the white schools, and, therefore, 
one the daily cost would be lower in the colored than in the white schools. 

Mr. Gerser. I do not follow that. It seems to me if you were di- 
Upa- viding it per pupil the colored would have more than the white because 

there are more colored pupils. 

Dr. CorntnG. You were asking on textbooks and supplies. 

2 of Mr. Gerser. No; I have gotten away from that. 
Dr. Corning. I made the point on textbooks and supplies. That it 
ison a per capita basis, but in the overall instruction, where you involve 
the teachers and all of that, the per pupil cost was lower in the colored 
ers! schools than in the white schools by reason of the overcrowding in 

ach- the colored schools. 
not Mr. Gerser. I do not follow you, Doctor. 

lave Dr. Corning. Iam sorry. I do not know how I can make it clearer. 
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Mr. Gereer. You spent $25 million or $30 million in your school 
system in 1934—35. 

Mr. Davis. What year? 

Mr. Gerper. 1954-55. You reported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare that it cost you $1.71 per 
pupil per day in average daily attendance ? 

Dr. Cornine. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Was $1.71 spent on every Negro pupil in average daily 
attendance / 

Dr. Corntne. No. 

Mr. Gerber. How much did you spend on him? 

Dr. CornincG. I donot know. 

Mr. Gerper. Tell us. 

Dr. Cornine. I do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. Oh, that is something I would like to know. That is 
very material. 

Dr. Corntnc. May I make a statement on that, sir? 

Mr. Grerper. Yes. 

Dr. Corninc. You say you do not see how that can be true. Take 
a classroom, a teacher with 45 pupils, we will say, as compared to 
another classroom with a teacher with 30 pupils. Actually, the class- 
room expense is the same in both cases, granted that the teacher's 
salary in both cases is the same, but naturally the per pupil cost will 
be less in the larger class. Generally, in the last few years of segre- 
gation the colored schools were more crowded, the classes were larger, 
and that accounts for the fact the $1.71 was not spent on every child. 
That was a citywide average. 

Mr. Gerber. I want you to tell us what was spent on the colored and 
what was spent on the white. 

Dr. CorntnG. I do not have that here. 

Mr. Gerser. We asked that of Mr. Sharpe. You know that is : 
part of our investigation. Why are you not prepared to give us that 
information ? 

Dr. Cornina. I think I am prepared, but that particular point I 
do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, there is something I would like to know. I 
heard somebody say the colored were short changed. I do not know 
what they mean by short changed, but I want to know now how much 
less than $1.71 was spent on colored children than on white children. 

Dr. Corntnc. The $1.71 was not spent on any white child either. 
That is the citywide average. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think the money was equitably distributed 
between the colored and the white? 

Dr. Corninc. To the very best we could, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You did that. + A0t 

Doctor, if they had the same teaching staffs, if they had the same 
curriculum, if they had the same access “to textbooks, if they had the 
same books and supplies, if the money was equitably distributed be- 
tween the white and colored schools, how do you account for the wide 
range in achievement between the two school systems ? 

Dr. Corntnc. I am very glad you asked that question. We have 
been around the edge of it. T would like a few minutes to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Gerser. We will give you all the time you want. 
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Dr. Cornin@. I think it is a key question in this whole inquiry. I 
think in the first place we have to realize how the school system was 
organized. There were in fact two entirely separate school systems. 

The schools in division 1, under a white superintendent, served only 
white students and were completely staffed, supervised, and admini- 
stered by white officers and teachers. The school in division 2, under 
a colored superintendent designated by law to be in sole charge of the 
schools, were completely staffed, supervised, and administered by 
colored officers and teachers. 

These two school systems used the same teaching methods, and 
requirements for teachers were the same. The examinations for ap- 
pointees were conducted by separate boards of examiners at different 
times. The Board rules and directives applied to all. The same salary 
schedule and the same approved te applied to all. 

But, in spite of these similarities, the two systems were so com- 
pletely separated that quite naturally marked ditferences developed in 
methods of teaching, in interpretation of curriculum, in methods of 
student control, in criteria for promotion, and in general management. 
And in large part, in my opinion, the difference in procedures was 
responsible for differences in student achievement. 

Upon the integration of the school systems these differences in prac- 
tice were brought to light of day. One of the important needs is to 
standardize practices along all lines so that there will be assurances 
that every child is functioning at the maximum of his ability and that 
greater uniformity achievement may be expected. 

My interpretation of the process of integration thus far and of dif- 
ferences in student achievement will be based on the understanding of 
the complete separateness of the two school systems and of the prob- 
lems involved in reorganizing the schools into one organization. 

Then there is another consideration. The teaching conditions in 
the two divisions differed very greatly. 

Classes were very much larger in division 2 than in division 1 during 
the last several years of segregation. Buildings in division 2 were in 
general much more crowded than in division 1. There were more 
special classes in division 1 than in division 2. Supervisory staffs were 
larger in proportion to enrollment in division 1 than in division 2. 
Furthermore—and that is most important—there was more migration 
within the city and into the city in division 2 than in division 1. Even 
under integration the student population in predominantly colored 
schools is less stable than in white schools. 

These differences between the two systems were not the results of 
any neglect by the school administration or by the Board of Education. 
They were due solely to the phenomenal enrollment increase in colored 
schools and the gradual decline in white schools. Disparities referred 
to were the direct result of these two trends. Board of Education 
requests for adequate appropriations to staff the colored schools were 
many times not Sli at all or severely curtailed. It was impossi- 
ble to obtain appropriations for new buildings to keep up with the 
rapidly increasing and shifting colored population. 

The Board of Education did everything within the framework of 
iuthority to correct these two situations. 

Many teacher salaries were transferred from division 1 to division 2, 
both on a temporary and on a permanent basis. 
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Twenty buildings were transferred from use by white students to 
use by colored students and may I call to your attention that every 
transfer that was made was bitterly fought in the community with 
the two sides at interest pitted against each other. The program of 
transferring buildings would of necessity have been extended had 
not the schools been integrated. 

Actually at the time that integration took place there was serious con- 
sideration given to the transfer of McKinley High School from white 
to colored use, of 1 additional junior high school from colored to 
white use, and 2 or 3 elementary schools. 

Differences in test results must be interpreted in the light of com- 
parative teaching conditions because with inferior teaching conditions 
poorer achievement is inevitable. We cannot just say, my point is, 
we can’t just say that in the colored schools the achievement was not 
satisfactory unless we go back of that and find out what the conditions 
were that were contributing to this condition. 

Mr. Gerser. You knew about that at the time the schools were 
integrated ? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. Why did you not give tests prior to the time schools 
were integrated so you could make proper placement of these inferior 
students in division 2 in this system ¢ 

Dr. Cornitnc. We had inferior students in division 1, also. 

Mr. Grrser. Why did you not give tests to show what grade they 
should be placed in? 

Dr. Corninc. You mean to place children in grades by results of 
arithmetic tests ? 

Mr. Gerser. You do it now. You have a situation where you are 
doing grouping and asking for a lot of money to pull you out of the 
hole. 

Dr. Corntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. If you knew it at the time you integrated the schools 
why did you not do something about it ? 

Dr. Cornine. I think we did a great deal about it. I think the 
misconception is you look at arithmetic test scores, here is a child that 
is below grade level in arithmetic. Are you going to put him in a 
grade on that basis? Because that same child is not uniform in all 
his achievement. 

Mr. Gerser. What if you find—— 

Dr. Cornine. Just a minute, please. I don’t mean to be rude. 

Mr. Gerser. Go ahead. 

Dr. Corntnc. That same child may be far above grade in reading, 
spelling, something else. Are you going to have him straddle the 
various gamut of the grades according to test standards? It is not 
possible. 

Mr. Gerser. The only way is to give a test to find out if he is pro- 
ficient in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing. You picked out 
one student who might have been bad in arithmetic but could have 
been good in all others. 

Dr. CorninG. Sure. 

Mr. Gerver. That is hypothetical. Why did you not give a test to 


determine whether that same student was proficient in other sub- 
jects? 
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Dr. Corntne. One reason is the Congress never gave us funds to 
test each one. 

Mr. Gerser. How much did it cost you to give these tests you made 
last year ? 

Dr. Corntne. I don’t know. 

Mr. Gerser. You are the Superintendent. Can you not tell us? 

Dr. Cornine. If you mean by that I should remember every de- 
tail—— 

Mr. Gerser. I think you ought to know what it cost to give these 
tests. 

Dr. Cornine. I can get the information for you, sir, but I don’t 
have it here this morning. 

Mr. Gerber. Can we get it? 

Dr. Corninea. Certainly. 

Mr. Gerpser. Because it appears from what you told us a few 
minutes ago that the amount Congress would have to appropriate 
would be a stupendous amount. 

Dr. Corntne. It would if you tested all children. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you not have been better off if you could have 
found out the grade level these children were before throwing them 
all together ? 

Dr. Corntna. No. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not think so? 

Dr. Corninea. No. 

Mr. Gerser. You would rather have a chaotic condition ? 

Dr. Corntnc. I don’t think we had a chaotic condition. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not? 

Dr. Cornina. No. 

Mr. Gerper. We have introduced achievement tests that showed 
students on a very, very wide range. We have shown here that your 
eighth grade and junior high school in some instances there was a 
range of four grades between the whites and colored. How can you 
teach those students in the same class ? 

Dr. Corntnea. May I counter with a question, sir? How could you 
teach those same children if they were all white, because similar 
ranges of ability occur among white students, they occur among col- 
ored students. Teachers have always been accustomed to adjusting 
the school program to the vastly varying abilities and achievement 
of children. That is no new phenomenon. We have had to do that; 
we had to do it in Omaha; had to do it in Colorado Springs. I have 
no doubt in your own States it has to be done. No single classroom 
will have children all alike even in arithmetic or spelling or reading. 

Mr. Gerser. I want to hand you these test results. Take a look at 
them and see if those came out of your establishment. 

Dr. Corntna. They did. 

Mr. Gerser. You have just told us that the reason for the difference 
in achievement is larger classes, crowded buildings, more special 
classes, and you enumerated other things. 

Dr. Corntnc. Yes, sir; I said that was one factor. I didn’t say that 
was the only reason. 

Mr. Gerser. Give us the other factor. 

Dr. Corntna. I gave two. One was the differences in the teaching 
situations in the colored schools. The other was the complete separate- 
ness of the two school divisions, one white and one colored. 
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Mr. Gerser. Would the difference in I. Q. have anything to do with 
achievement ? 

Dr. Cornine. Certainly in both colored and white. 

Mr. Grerser. Dr. Corning, I want to ask you whether, as Superin- 
tendent of the District of Columbia Schools, you made a very exhaus- 
tive study of the results of the tests I have just handed you to deter- 
mine what the difference was in the relative I. Q. of the white and 
colored ? 

Dr. Cornine@. In every detail those tests have been analyzed. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Dr. Cornina. In every detail those test results were analyzed. 

Mr. Gerser. You gave I. Q. tests? 

Dr. Cornice. To some grades; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Intelligence quotient tests ? 

Dr. Cornina. To some grades; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. W hat is that test for ¢ 

Dr. Cornine. It is presumed to measure the native ability, native 
capacity of children. However, I must say this, that the best intelli- 
gence test in the world depends a whole lot on the opportunity you 
had to experience things that are asked about in the test. So that no 
one in education would contend that any I. Q. was an absolutely fixed 
thing on which you can thoroughly depend. It is a guide, but if you 

take a child who has had no adve untages whatever in home, i in back- 
ground, in social life, and poor adv antages in school, his L. Q. is bound 
to be aifected by that environmental condition which exists. 

Mr. Gerser. How many students do you have in that category, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Cornine. In which category ? 

Mr. Gerser. The category you just explained about environment. 
We have heard a lot about socioeconomic factors, and so forth. How 
many students do you have that fall in that category ¢ 

Dr. Corntna. I have nonumbers here to give that. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you ever make a survey ¢ 

Dr. Cornine. No, sir. 

Mr. Grerser. Why have you not? 

Dr. Corninc. Because I don’t know the socioeconomic background 
of all the children. 

Mr. Gerser. You are talking now about why some of these students 
do not measure up in achievement and you are talking about their 
background. How many students in the District of Columbia schools 
fall in that economic background you speak of ? 

Dr. Cornine. I can’t say how many. I can take you 

Mr. Gerser. I do not want you to take me. Just how many? 

Dr. Corning. I can take you into sections of the city where you can 
tell by looking at it. 

Mr. Gerser. The District of Columbia is not the only city in the 
United States where you have that sort of situation. 

Dr. Cornine. I am not contending that it is, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. But you are telling 1 us now of this environment of a 
great many. I would like to find out how many fall in that environ- 
ment. 

Dr. Cornine. You would have to define the environment exactly 
for me as to what you mean. The count would be almost exactly— 
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Mr. Gerser. The I. Q. tests are given for the purpose of determin- 
ing the ability of the students to learn, is that right ? 

‘Dr. Corntne. In general, that is the case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. That is the purpose? 

Dr. Cornine. That is the purpose; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. The purpose is to find if he has the ability to learn. 
If he has the ability to learn then you determine on that ability how 
he is achieving, is that right? 

Dr. CorntnG. No, sir; not if I understand you correctly. 

Mr. Gerser. Would you not think that a person that had the 
ability to learn would do a lot better than a person that did not have 
the ability to learn? 

Dr. Corntnc. The person that has a great ability to learn frequently 
does not do it. There is some of your problems i in school. 

Mr. Gerser. I am asking you the overall. 

Dr. Corntne. You can’t put human beings into a catalog and say 
this is expected, this is going to happen, because whether they are 
dull or average or bright their ranges of difference are gre eat—some- 
times a child with a very low I. Q. will surprise you very greatly by 
the ac ‘hievement. 

Mr. Gerser. We had one teacher told us a child had 120 I. Q. in 
colored schools and could not read or write. We had that situation. 

Dr. Corning. I think you are probably correct. There may be some 
emotional block there. You could find those in white schools, too. 

Mr. Gerser. The purpose in giving the I. Q. test is to determine 
the ability of the child to learn? 

Dr. Corntne. As nearly as you can from a test; that is right. 

Mr. Gerser. If he has the ability to learn he is more apt to learn 
= a child that does not have the ability to learn; is that right ? 

*, CorntnéG. I think that is true. 

Mu Gerber. We analyzed the I. Q. tests that were given in the 
District schools for the 3d grade, the 6th grade, 9th gr ade ; I think 
we had the 12th, 11th, 9th, “sth, 5th, 6th, and 3d. What is usually 
considered the nation: ul median, the average or mean, or whatever you 
call it on I. Q. scoring? 

Dr. Corntnc. One hundred. 

Mr. Gerser. One hundred ? 

Dr. Cornine. That is, if the group is sufficiently large and suffi- 
ciently unselected, the median I. Q. should be a hundred. That is 
what a hundred means, that their mental age and chronological age 
are equivalent. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, you are very kind, you furnished us with a lot 
of statistics that gave us an opportunity to delve into this question 
very thoroughly. I do not know whether the school system did as we 
did, but I hope ‘they did. 

You gave us the code with which to break down the schools in 
these tests. We analyzed the I. Q. scores in the third grade. We 
selected the predominantly white schools and the predominantly col- 
ored schools. We found on the third-grade level that the whites aver- 
aged 105 and we found that the colored avera ged 87. 

“Dr. Cornrne. Citywide? 


Mr. GeErser. Yes; in the third grade from your tests you have 
there. F 
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Dr. Corntne. That is just the schools that are predominantly white 
or predominantly colored ? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes. 

Dr. Corntne. How many did you take, how many schools? 

Mr. Gerser. We took all the schools, in fact I think we can give 
you a list of the schools. We selected all of the schools that were pre- 
dominantly white. In other words, there might have been some that 
had a few colored, the other way the same, colored schools that might 
have had a few white, and we found an average of 105 for the white 
and 87 for the colored. 

Did you make that sort of examination of these tests ? 

Dr. Corntna. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You did not? 

Dr. Corntnc. Not specifically that way ; no, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you not think that is an interesting picture? 

Dr. Cornina. It is an interesting picture. We didn’t make the com- 
parisons that way, but we certainly did study the mental level of indi- 
—— children and of schools in comparison with their achievement 
record. 

Mr. Gerser. Now on the basis, assuming that our analysis of the 
third grade was correct, assuming 

Dr. Cornine. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. That the third-grade whites were 105, or 5 above the 
median, and that the colored were 87, or 13 points below, would you 
say that the colored were on the same mental level as the whites? 

Dr. Cornine. I couldn’t answer that categorically, sir. I tried to 
explain the significance of I. Q.’s some time ago. An I. Q. is not a 
fixed and definite and entirely reliable measure because it is well known 
in education that the I. Q. is affected by environment no matter how 
carefully you give the test or no matter how accurate thetest itself may 
be. I don’t think you can make a generalization out of a situa- 
tion even like that because given better environment, given more op- 
portunities to experience, the I. Q. will increase. 

It is not a constant thing as we thought it was years ago when we first 
discovered it, so to speak. 

Mr. Gerser. It is a valid test, is it not? The Iowa test is a valid test 
on I. Q.; is that right? 

Dr. Cornine. Valid up to this limitation I speak of; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Now we analyzed the sixth grade on the same basis. 

Dr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. We found that the whites averaged 111,11 above. The 
Negroes were 89,11 below. Did you know that? 

Dr. Corntne. My comment on that would be exactly the same, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did youknowthat? Did you analyze it? 

Dr. Corntnc. We did not make that kind of comparison. We 
thoroughly analyzed the test results of individual children, individual 
classes, individual buildings. We did not group any group of build- 
ings together and say this was this and this was that. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words. you took the white and colored and 
averaged the white and colored ? 

Dr. Corntne. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you? 

Dr. Corning. No, sir. 
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Mr. Gerser. When you made your report to the newspapers did 
you give the average of white and colored mixed or did you give 
them separate scores ? 

Dr. Cornine. Are you talking about intelligence tests? 

Mr. Gerser. I am talking about any kind of tests since integration. 

Dr. Corninc. We didn’t give any intelligence tests to the news- 
papers, I believe. 

Mr. Gerper. The only thing you gave the newspapers was the 
achievement test ? 

Dr. Corning. I think so. 

Mr. Gerser. Why did you not give the newspapers the intelligence 
tests ¢ 

Dr. Corntne. For the same reason that a doctor doesn’t reveal his 
patients’ ailments. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, these are children, the children of the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia, who are interested in their educa- 
tion. There is no legal privilege of any kind between the School 
Board and these families. They have a right to know the progress 
of these children. You cannot put it in the same category of relation- 
ship of doctor and patient. 

Dr. Corntne. We do. 

me Gerser. I know you do, but the School Board did not agree 
with you. 

Dr. Corninc. The School Board did not express itself on intelli- 
gence tests. 

Mr. Gerser. In these articles—— 

Dr. Corntne. That was on achievement. 

Mr. Gorser. Are you afraid of giving intelligence tests? 

Dr. Corntne. Do you want to know what your neighbor’s intelli- 
gence test is? 

Mr. Gerper. I do not care if the whole world knows what mine is. 
Why should anybody object to knowing? When you go into the 
Army they give an I. Q. test and everybody knows what it is. 

Dr. Cornina. I am very sensitive about mine. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, I want to say this you very courteously and 
respectfully. You are a very intelligent man, probably way up on 
I.Q. LIamsatisfied ofthat. I want tosay that without any facetious- 
ness of any kind. I realize that you are sitting here talking with us 
about a matter that grieves you very much. 

Dr. Corntne. It does. 

Mr. Gerser. I know it does and I think you are trying to get out 
of this mess the best way you know how because I know you are in 
a mess. 

Dr. Cornine. Wait a minute, sir. I don’t admit we are in a mess 
to begin with, but I do say we know what our problems are and they 
are many and we are doing our very, very best. 

Mr. Gerser. I know you are. 

Dr. Corntnc. Let me expand that a moment, sir, if I may—and 
members of the committee. I referred a while ago to the gigantic task 
of putting these two school systems together. It is perfectly natural 
there would be serious problems resulting from that operation. We 
are only in the third year of it. We have made great progress, in 
my judgment. Certainly you cannot expect that all those problems 
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will be solved overnight. They will go on for some time no matter 
how much of an intelligence quotient ‘the superintendent has or any- 
body else. Those problems are going to go on for some little time, 
but I am convinced of this: That if we could have classes throughout 
the school system, both in integrated and nonintegrated schools, ‘small 
enough, that the fine corps of professional workers in this school 
system will work out those problems. Of that I am convinced. 

Mr. Gerser. You are looking at a man that has the greatest sym- 
pathy in the world for you. I have been here for a little over 2 months 
looking into this school situation, and I know exactly what you are 
up against. I think you and I understand each other on that score. 

Now 

Dr. Corntna. I agree with you on that statement very definitely. 

Mr. Gerser. We found—I am just trying to analyze this situation 
for the record—we found in the third grade there was a difference of 
18 points between the 1. Q. of the predominantly white and predomi- 
nantly colored. We found in the sixth grade there was a difference of 
22 points in the I. Q. of the predominantly white and the predomi- 
nantly colored. 

Now, in the ninth grade we found the average of the predominantly 
white to be 104. We found the colored 87, a difference of 17 points 
in the I. Q. We find in your verified records that your 12th grade 
on the American Council of Education psychological examinations, 
that the national average score is 89. You recall that 

Dr. Cornine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. The District of Columbia, the integrated school sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia, that is, all the white and colored 
that were tested on that score, the score is 69. Did you find that to 
be the case ? 

Dr. Corntna. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. We found that the predominantly white high schools 
scored 92.3. They were above the norm on that American Council of 
Education psychological test. We found that the integrated school 
average score was 77.7. We found that in the Negro schools where 
these Negroes were predominant, the average was 51.6. This is in 
the high schools, 12th grade; 37.4 points below the national average 
or 40.7 points below the Washington white seniors in the high schools. 

Do you not think, Doctor, that is a very, very wide disparity in I. Q. ? 

Dr. Corning. I think it is a wide disparity, yes, sir; but may I 
suggest one further refinement of your studies statistically. You 
said a while ago that you could name the buildings that you used in 
grouping these together. Say high schools. Predominantly white 
high schools. What are they? They must be Woodrow Wilson, 
Western, Calvin Coolidge. 1 think a further refinement of your 
study, if you want it to be actually factual, should take into account 
the comparative conditions of living in general in those three very 
favored areas of the city as compared to the predominantly Negro 
schools which must have been the ones that I could name to you that 
are in sections of the city where the people are extremely under- 
privileged. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you not have whites in that category, too? 

Dr. Corntne. Oh, yes. My point is I don’t think it is quite factual, 
quite fair to pick out any three schools, if they happen to be in a 
very favored neighborhood such as Woodrow Wilson, and Western. 
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Mr. Gerper. They were predominantly white schools. We picked 
out the predominantly white and predominantly colored. 

Dr. Corninc. I am not contending you did it for that purpose. 

Mr. Gerver. We did not leave any of them out. 

Dr. Corninc. You could not pick out predominantly white schools 
in Washington at the present time that are not in favored neighbor- 
hoods because the others are either all Negro or very definitely mixed. 

Mr. Gerser. In spite of all that, there is a very, very wide range 
in the I. Q. between those students and the colored students that 
came in from division 2. 

Dr. Cornine. Yes, and a range would be expected. 

Mr. Gerser. So that in addition to the fact that in the colored 
schools they had larger classes, they had crowded buildings, they had 
more special classes, they also lacked the ability to learn ? 

Dr. Cornine. Which, in turn, so far as the I. Q. is concerned, 
reflected to a very considerable degree the opportunity they have in 
life in general. I say again you can’t pick out the I. Q. of you or 
of me or of anybody else and say that is a positive measure of his 
mental ability. It is a good guide, but the I. Q. thing is affected by 
environment, by opportunity. 

Mr. Gerper. You spent a lot of money to give these tests for the 
purpose of finding out this very thing we are talking about. 

Dr. Corninc. Yes; and they are very helpful. 

Mr. Gerser. Let me ask you this question. Why did you not make 
an analysis to determine the difference between the predominantly 
white on I. Q. and the predominantly colored in order that you might 
get a true picture so that when you talk about the difference in the 
achievement, in addition to telling us about crowded buildings and 
crowded rooms, you could also tell us there is a very wide disparity 
between the I. Q. of the white and colored? W hy didn’t you all do 
that ? 

Dr. Corninea. I don’t think it was necessary to do it, sir. We knew— 
we know among white students and among colored students that there 
is wide disparity in I.Q. We know, also, there is wide disparity, wide 
range of difference, I should say, in achievement. We knew that and 
we have been accustomed to that and always have delt with those 
situations. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, you were precluded from keeping statistical 
records by race? 

Dr. Corning. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. I am sure that is something you have no control over. 
I am going to concede probably you had no control. That was a 
policy established by the Board of Education ? 

Dr. Corntne. That is correct, as was the whole plan for integration. 

Mr. Gerser. Yes; now the first thing they said is they did not want 
any statistics kept by race. Do you know what the Board had in mind 
when they wanted to deny the public the right of releasing tests and 
other matters by race when they integrated “the schools? 

Dr. Corninc. You will have to ask the Board of Education that. 

Mr. Gerser. Am I safe, Doctor, as a reasonable man, in concluding 
that the Board of Education knew that there was a very wide disparity 
between the students in 1 and 2 and they did not want the public to 
know about it / 
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Dr. Cornine. I do not know whether you are safe in that or not, sir. 
I would judge you are not. 

Mr. Gerser. Why would they do that? Why would they want to 
keep statistics of all the children instead of showing how the whites 
were doing and how the colored were doing? 

Dr. Corntnea. You will have to ask the Board of Education. I can 
say this: That the Board of Education did, on my recommendation, 
authorize a racial count on two different occasions, in October of 1954, 
in October of 1955, and a similar racial count will be made in October 
of this year for statistical purposes, but they do forbid us to kee 
records in school of what the racial identity is of an individual child. 
That we don’t do. 

Mr. Gerser. I did not get that last. 

Dr. Corning. We don’t do that. 

Mr. Gerser. Do what? 

Dr. Cornine. Keep records in the schools of the racial identity of 
individual students. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, the Washington Star—— 

Dr. Cornine. This is another paper. 

Mr. Gerser. I am sure you have your 
Dr. Corning. I have a complete clipping of everything they have 
said. 

Mr. Gerser. They are a necessary evil. We must have them. 

Dr. Cornrinea. I wouldn’t go so far. They are doing a grand job. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, on September 9, 1956, I have forgotten whether 
we are still in September or have gone into October, but it is a short 
time ago, you made a statement and I think a very correct statement, 
about the three R’s. You felt like greater stress should be laid on the 
three R’s. 

When did you come to the conclusion that greater stress should be 
laid on the three R’s? 

Dr. Cornina. Ten years ago. 

Mr. Gerser. Why have you not been laying stress on it? 

Dr. Cornine. We have. 

Mr. Gerber. Why did you have to repeat on September 9, 1956, 
that you 

Dr. Cornina. I have repeated it many times. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, along this same line, here is what the Washing- 
ton Star had to say: 








School Superintendent Corning understated the case when he told a teachers’ 
assembly that the continuing lag in scholastic achievement of local public-school 
students is disquieting. The relatively low standing of Washington pupils, as 
compared with those elsewhere, is disgraceful. 


That is not my language, that is the Washington Star. Don’t 
blame me. 

Dr. Cornrna. I will use it, too. 

Mr. Gerber (continuing). 

The relatively low standing of Washington pupils as compared with those 


elsewhere is disgraceful. The latest tests in District schools showed, for example, 
that 3d graders— 


follow me now— 


3d graders are 9 months below national standards in paragraph meaning, 8 
months below in arithmetic reasoning, 7 months in word meaning and 6 months 
in arithmetic computation. 
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Those 3d graders were tested, white and colored, and these scores 
that they report are from a mixed group. They did not take the 
whites out and the colored out. 

Dr. Cornine. That is right. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, with a mixed group you have the 3d 
graders 9 months below national standard in paragraph meaning, 8 
months below in arithmetic reasoning, 7 months in word meaning, and 
6 months in arithmetic computation. 

These children in the 3d grade, Doctor, are the product of integra- 
tion. Integration has been in force here 2 years. Those children, 
those 3d grade children, according to these tests show that they are 
not getting anything out of the schools. 

Dr. Cornine. Wait a minute. Not getting anything? 

Mr. Gerser. They are going, eating lunch, having playground. I 
would like to find out. We have been in integration here for 2 years. 
These 3d grade children are the products of integration. 

Dr. CornineG. Not the result of it, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. Sir? They are the products of integration. They 
have been taught in integrated schools. Why are they not doing any 
better than they are doing ? 

Dr. Corning. I will tell you one reason, sir. Because in Washing- 
ton for some time—this goes back, this has nothing to do with inte- 
gration. I came here over 10 years ago. The white population mov- 
ing to the suburbs was going on and has continued every year since 
that time. The tendency to migrate to the suburbs is a phenomenal 
characteristic of every large city in the country. To offset that there 
has been a tremendous migration into the city from various parts of 
thecountry. It must have been because our enrollment increases every 
year so it is right to assume, I think, that there was a greater amount 
of migration into the city than an exit. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you not find enrollment increasing everywhere ? 

Dr. Cornine. I am just talking about Washington. I am not mak- 
ing any special case. 

{r. Gerser. I want to make the point from your study of school 
systems all over the United tSates, do you not find that the enrollment 
is increasing everywhere ? 

Dr. Corninc. I would not say everywhere, but in most places. My 
point was that the fact that our enrollment increases and we are having 
the exodus from the city and migration into the city, shows there must 
be more migration in than there isout. I think you might be interested 
in a table I have here that I will be glad to supply you with a copy 
which has just been done which shows at various grade levels the 
number of pupils migrating into Washington who were new to the 
school system last year, during the last school year. I think some 
reference has been made to this in some of the previous testimony. So 
I got these exact facts. 

(Table referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Gerber. You say you made this known from previous testimony ? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir; I have not made any previous testimony 
except the one question, you will remember. According to the papers 
again, I don’t know whether the Star, Post, or News, but according to 
the papers there was some reference made to this question of migration 
into the city. 

I think the numbers are rather revealing. In Washington last year, 
for the school year, there were 7,394 children not in the W ashington 
schools the year before. That’ does not include, of course, entering 
kindergartners or entering first-graders who have not been in school 
before. These are migrations into the city or from other schools in 
the city. From District of Columbia nonpublic schools there were 843. 

Mr. Witutams. You said these include students who are transferring 
from other schools? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir. Only from private schools. Parochial or 
private schools; 843 in that category. From New England there 
were 152. From the Middle Atlantic States, including Delaware, 
Mary] and, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
3 States that are segregated, there were 2,195. From the Southeast— 
that involves Alabama, Arkansas, F lorida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South C arolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia— there were 2,766. From the Middle West, 320; Southwest, 
64; Far West, 261; from the Territories, 67, and this, 599 from foreign 
countries. There is a total of 7,395 migrations or new students in the 
school last year. 

Mr. Witu1amMs. How many of those were transferred from private 
schools ¢ 

Dr. Cornine. 843. That is a specific type of problem, sir, that we 
have to meet because coming to us they come from all kinds of school 
situations, some of them very favorable, some not very favorable. 

Mr. Gerser. You are not attempting to tell this committee that you 
blame all your woes on these people that have come into Washington? 

Dr. Corntne. Mr. Gerber, you said you thought I was a reasonably 
intelligent person. 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Cornine. I certainly wouldn’t pick out any one thing and state 
that that is the cause. 

Mr. Gereer. You are not going to put the blame on that? 

Dr. Cornina. Certainly not. I put part of the blame on that be- 
cause it is a very, very serious problem. 

Mr. Gerser. Of course, you know they have that serious problem 
almost everywhere. 

Dr. Corninc. Not to this extent. 

Mr. Gerser. They go to Chicago, Detroit, New York, everywhere all 
over this country. That is what the record shows. 

Dr. Corntne. I haven't the figures on other cities, but I know with 
us it is a very pressing and serious problem. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, let me say this. This editorial has this to say: 
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Similar tests in nearby Virginia and Maryland communities have shown that 
most schoolchildren in the suburbs equal or exceed the national average in 
scholastic standing. The comparisons indicate the seriousness of the local 
situation. 
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Doctor, I want to ask you this question. These third-grade students 
I say are the products of integration; these third-gr ade students were 
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mixed 2 years ago. When we know that the white students in Wash- 
ington, the average white students in Washington are in the upper 
5 percent of the Nation in academic achievement, that the colored 
are in the lower 5 percent of the Nation in academic achievement, 
when we know that in nearby Virginia and Maryland most of the 
children equal or exceed the national average in scholastic standing, 
is it reasonable to assume that the third-grade white children, who 
I say are the products of integration, are being educationally de- 
stroyed and being brought down on the lower 5-percent level of the 
Negroes? 

Dr. Corninc. I don’t think you are right in saying it. 

Mr. Gerser. Tell us why not. 

Dr. Cornrne. In the first place, they are not all the result of in- 
tegrated schools, because in the very grade levels you mentioned, 
1 to 3, going back to my analysis here a moment ago, there were 3,018 
children at that grade level that came to us from elsewhere. I am not 
hiding behind that as the only reason. The third-graders have not 
had all of their years in integration. They have had the first 2 years. 
So that I don’t believe it is a fair thing to say. 

Mr. Gerser. But the fact does remain that in 2 years of integration 
these children are already many months behind and lagging behind in 
the three R’s. 

Dr. Corntne. What children? 

Mr. Gerser. Third-grade children. 

Dr. Corninc. That isn’t true, sir. There are too many children 
functioning too low, that is our problem, that we are working on, but 
you can’t say “these children” because there you have the wide range. 

Dr. Gerser. I am talking about third-grade children that were 
tested. 

Dr. Corntna. I am talking about them, too, sir, but you are talking 
in terms of the very fallacy 1 tried to point out earlier, that you are 
taking the median as the total measure when there is a wide range of 
achievement in that third grade. 

Mr. Gerser. How else can you measure it except to take the median ? 
You have to have some point of measure. 

Dr. Cornine. I can take any number of others. You can take the 
complete range. You can take the percentile rank. But to just take 
the median and say these children are not doing it is not a true state- 
ment, not a fair statement, because many, many of them are way up 
in fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade achievement. 

Mr. Gerser. The way-uppers help those low-downers, and the low- 
downers brought the way-uppers away down. That is what the rec- 
ord shows. 

Dr. Corninea. O. K., that is probably true, but just be sure you know 
how your way-uppers are and the way-downers. They are not all one 
designation. 

Mr. Gerber. Doctor, in the integration of these schools here in the 
District of Columbia, there were boundaries established. 

Dr. Cornina. That is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Why were those boundaries established ? 

Dr. Cornine. So we would know where children would go to school. 

Mr. Gerber. Sir? 

Dr. Cornine. So we would know where children would go to school. 

Mr. Gresser. They did not establish boundaries in Louisville? 
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Dr. Corntnea. I was not running the Louisville schools; neither was 
our board of education. 

Mr. Gerver. They have done a pretty good job in Louisville from 
what I read in the paper. 

Dr. Cornine. A wonderful job. 

Mr. Gerser. What kind of a job is being done here with boundaries? 

Dr. Cornine. I think a pretty good job. 

Mr. Gerser. Why were the boundaries established ? 

Dr. Corntna. So we could know how many children would go into 
each school. 

Mr. Gerser. Why were not children permitted to go to schools of 
their choice ? 

Dr. Cornina. Because we had entirely too many—in the first place, 
let me say this, because the board of education originally directed that 
there be specific boundaries. 

Mr. Gerser. I am not blaming you for your boundaries. I know 
the board of education established the boundaries, but why ? 

Dr. Corntnoa. In order to make the best utilization possible of the 
buildings we had. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Corning, do you not know the boundaries were 
established in the District of Columbia, and it has not been done 
anywhere else in the United States, for the purpose of forcing inte- 
gration ? 

Dr. Corntnc. I do not know that that is true. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know that that istrue? You would not say 
itisnottrue? Will you say that is not true ? 

Dr. Cornineo. I do not have the information, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Dr. Cornine. I have not the information. 

Mr. Gerper. You are right in the thick of the fight and you ought 
to know something about thisthing. Do you not know the reason they 
established boundaries here and nowhere else in the United States was 
for the purpose of forcing integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir; I disagree with that quite entirely. Again, 
may I have a few minutes? I know what you are getting at—the 
process of integrating, the speed with which it was done, and so on. 

Mr. Gerser. [ am not getting at anything. Iam just hitting at that 
one question. Iam just trying to find out if it is not a fact the reason 
they established boundaries under the pressure that was brought to 
bear on them here by these certain sources was done for the purpose of 
integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir; that is not true. We had boundaries long 
before integration. Every school had its boundaries. They were 
quite rigidly adhered to by all schools. When the schools were inte- 
grating, of course, the old boundaries did not have any significance 
any more because there were boundaries for colored schools and bound- 
aries for white schools, so we had to draw entirely new boundaries 
for all the schools. 

I would like, if I may, in a very few minutes, to lay before you 
what the various steps in this plan were, because I think it is quite 
important. There has been a lot of claim of speed of establishing 
houndaries in order to force integration, and that sort of thing, that 
! do not believe is true. 
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Could I have a few minutes to present my case 4 

Mr. Gerser. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Davis. You can have all the time you need at any time, Dr. 
Corning. 

Dr. Corntnc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that a lot. 

I would like to review these dates for you. 

May 17 was the Supreme Court decision, as we all know. On 
May 18 there was a meeting between the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, 
and out of that meeting came a joint agreement between the Commis- 
sioners and the Board that we would proceed to speed integration in 
the schools. 

On May 19, the very next day, the Board of Education met and 
appointed a committee to draft the School Board policy on integra- 
tion, with which you are quite familiar. 

Then a week later, May 25—and that meeting adjourned on June 2— 
a special meeting of the Board was held, at which time they adopted 
the committee statement of policy, one of which was boundaries, dis- 
tinctly. 

At the same time, the Superintendent submitted a plan for inte- 
gration. 

Mr. Gerser. What else did they adopt in that statement of policy? 

Dr. Cornina. I am telling you. 

Mr. Gerser. You said boundaries. Are you going to give us the 
rest of it ? 

Dr. Cornrnc. The statement of policy, I said. 

Mr. Gerser. What else was there in that statement of policy other 
than boundaries ? 

Dr. Corning. I thought that you had that before you. 

Mr. Grreer. We have, but I thought you might tell us. 

Dr. Corninc. The Board said: 





In the light of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 


Mr. Gerper. Just give us the statements, 1, 2, and 3 
Dr. CornInG (continuing) : 


appointments, transfers, preference, promotions, ratings, or any other matter 
respecting the officers and employees of the Board shall be predicated solely upon 
merit and not upon race or color. 

2. No public school pupil shall be favored, or discriminated against in any 
manner, or in any matter respecting his or her relationship to the schools of 
the District of Columbia by reason of race or color. 

3. Attendance of pupils residing within school boundaries hereafter to be 
established shall not be permitted at schools located beyond such boundaries ex- 
cept for the most necessitous reasons and for the public convenience, and in no 
event for reasons related to the racial character of the school within the bounda- 
ries in which the pupil resides. 

4. The Board believes that no record should be kept, or maintained, in respect 
to any pupil not enrolled in the public schools on, or prior to, June 17, 1954, or in 
respect to any officer, or employee not employed within the system, on or prior to 
that date, in which information is solicited or recorded relating to the color or 
race of any such person. 

5. That the maximum efficient use shall be made of all physical facilities with- 
out regard to race or color. 


That was the policy adopted by the Board. At that same meeting 
the Superintendent submitted a plan for integration. 


Mr. Gereer. That was done 8 days after ‘the Supreme Court de- 
cision ¢ 
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Dr. Cornina. From the 17th to the 25th; yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Gerser. Eight days? 

Dr. Corntne. That is correct. 

The Superintendent submitted a plan for integration which had 
been worked on for 2 solid years before the Supreme Court decision. 
Work on it was started early by reason of the insistence of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education and because of our own belief we 
should be prepared in the event the Supreme Court decision should 
require integration. 

In that 2 years’ study each officer on my staff submitted a plan re- 
viewed by the entire staff, and the staff unanimously approved each 
point in the final form. 

At this meeting the Board of Education approved the plan and in- 
structed the Superintendent to do two things: 

First, to complete rezoning by July 1, 1954—that is the bounda- 
ries—and present a time table to the Board of Education on June 23 
giving dates for all steps in the complete integration of the schools. 

On June 23, the Board of Education met again and the Superin- 
tendent presented this timetable of steps in integration to be com- 
pleted by September 1, 1955, and the Board approved that report. 

Now, I would like to say to those that contend that we worked too 
fast, the adopted plan did not provide, contrary to the opinion of some, 
for immediate all-out desegregation. 

There are three elements in the plan which provide for a more grad- 
ual desegregation. In the first place, there is the option plan, which 
provides that a child in an elementary school, regardless of boundaries, 
may remain in that school until he finishes the sixth grade. Similarly, 
a child in a junior high school may remain in that school until he 
finishes the ninth grade, and the high school students, regardless of 
boundaries, could remain in the high schools where they then were. 

That is one item which introduced some degree of gradualism. 

Then, furthermore, a special committee was set up by the Superin- 
tendent, with the full knowledge of the Board of Education, to pass 
upon hardship cases, and that committee has met frequently, almost 
continuously at the beginning of the year, and has ruled on those cases. 

There is another element of gradualism in this, and that is that 
students can transfer from one high school to another if there are 
courses offered in one school not offered in another. Furthermore, on 
the very first year of the operation of integration, we took only a few 
steps. First, we relieved some very seriously overcrowded schools, 
colored, by moving 2,903 children from those very overcrowded 
schools to nearby white schools that were only partially filled. 

Two, the boundaries applied for that first year only to new students, 
not to those who had been in school. 

In the third place, the February graduates of junior high schools 
to senior high schools were sent to the senior high schools according 
to boundaries. 

So, in that whole first year there was considerable leeway given and 
the option that I spoke of is still in effect. There are still many chil- 
dren in schools that they originally attended who have not been re- 
quired to leave there because of boundaries. 

Mr. Gerser. That has not kept the schools from being integrated, 
has it ? 


83291—56——-28 
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Dr. Corntne. No, I did not say that. I am trying to point out to 
you, sir, instead of going at this thing right immediately overnight, 
there were these gradual steps, and you said a while ago you thought I 
had a rather difficult situation in this, and I agree with you on that 
thoroughly. I have been criticized very, very severely for this being 
too gradual a plan and I have been criticized for its going too swiftly, 
so from both angles—— 

Mr. Gerser. You are in the middle? 

Dr. CorninG. Right. 

There has been pretty severe criticism, but it appears to me, and it 
does to the Board of Education, that the adopted plan does not follow 
either extreme; that it has its elements of gradualism. At the same 
time, it is not in any sense avoiding the regulations of the Board that 
the schools were to be integrated. 

What is the alternative to prompt action in this situation ? 

I would like to call your attention, if you do not know it—but I 
think you must know—that all through the years of segregation, par- 
ticularly the latter years, there was an extreme tension in this com- 
munity. We had all kinds of demonstrations. When children were 
required to pass a school that was only half filled and go to a school 
way overcrowded, those tensions just quite naturally arose and they 
were very, very serious. 

Buildings were transferred. I think I indicated to you that 20 
school buildings—the high school] from which I graduated being one, 
Central High School—were transferred from white to colored use. 

Mr. GeRser. How many white schools were transferred to colored 
use in the last several years ? 

Dr. Cornine. Twenty. 

Mr. Gerser. Twenty altogether ? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes. 

Furthermore, had prompt action not been taken on this, other 
schools would have had to be transferred, as for example, McKinley 
that I mentioned, another junior high school, and several elementary 
schools. That was inevitable. Wecould notavoidit. It was already 
being planned. We would have had to transfer more teachers from 
white to colored schools. 

During the last several years there were eight different lawsuits 
against the Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools. 
That was even before the Supreme Court decision. If there had not 
been prompt action this meant there undoubtedly would have been 
more lawsuits and with the backing of the Supreme Court decision—— 

Mr. Gerper. If you had not promptly integrated there would be 
more lawsuits ? 

Dr. Corninea. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you care about lawsuits ? 

Dr. Cornrna. I do not know how to answer you. 

Mr. Gerber. Did you get excited about the lawsuits ? 

Dr. Cornine. Certainly. 

Mr. Gerper. You did? You know it takes a long time for a law- 
suit to finally terminate in this country. Why would you worry 
about it ? 

Dr. Corntnea. Because I think you lawyers are more schooled in that 
sort of thing and we are lay people so far as that is concerned. But 
there were eight lawsuits and I am sure there would have been more. 
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Mr. Gerser. Those lawsuits had something to do with you in hurry- 
ing integration ? 

Dr. Cornina. No, sir. All the lawsuits I am referring to had to 
do with segregation, the claims that were made on segregation, and 
my observation there was—in which I am sure I am sound—had not 
the Board of Education acted promptly there would have been more 
lawsuits, and with less likelihood of the Board of Education being 
sustained since the opponents would then have the backing of the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, those lawsuits tended to show that 
there were a great many people here who did not want the schools 
integrated ? 

Dr. Cornine. No, sir; quite the contrary. Those lawsuits were 
brought by people who claimed they were not getting a square deal 
under the segregation. They sent children to the white schools to be 
admitted; they were refused, and a lawsuit would result therefrom 
and go through the courts. As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court 
decision finally, so far as we are concerned, rested on one of those cases 
that had gone from the lower courts to the upper courts and finally to 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Gerser. How many of these lawsuits were filed here by chil- 
dren who claimed they were not getting a proper education in division 
2 and wanted to go into a division 1 school ? 

Dr. Corntne. All of them. 

Mr. Gerser. Who represented the plaintiffs in those cases? 

Dr. Cornine. Various lawyers. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Dr. Cornrnc. Various lawyers; sometimes colored lawyers; some- 
times white lawyers. 

Mr. Gerser. On that basis? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. You had eight cases? 

Dr. Cornine. Eight lawsuits. 

Mr. Gerser. That, of course, had a tendency to make you want to 
step up this integration of the schools in the District of Columbia? 

Dr. Cornine. I think you missed my point, sir. The reason I men- 
tioned that was this—that if the Board of Education—and I did not 
say “Corning”—if they had not acted promptly I am convinced there 
would have been more lawsuits and less likelihood of the Board being 
sustained by reason of the fact the Supreme Court had then spoken, 
and the Supreme Court had not spoken when these eight cases I re- 
ferred to were tried. So those who claim that integration is too rapid, 
and this is one additional point and I will be through on this except 
for answering your questions—those who claimed integration was too 
rapid failed to suggest a more gradual program which would be work- 
able. The only other single program that I know of that has been 
advocated is that we should have started with the kindergarten the first 
year to the first grade the second year, the third grade the next, and 
soon. Our contention was, and the Board of Education was in entire 
agreement, that would present an impossible administrative situation. 
In the first place, we would have families split. During the first year 
the kindergarten child in the family would go to an integrated school. 
The older child in the family would be in a segregated school. It 
would furthermore cause split buildings because in a given school 
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building the kindergarten that first year would be integrated, and 
all the other grades would be segreg: “4 It would take 13 years to 
accomplish integration by that program, and in the meantime we 
would have the lingering overcrowding, the need for more buildings 
for the colored, the need for more teachers for the colored, and the 
additional lawsuits, and the prolonged disturbance in the communi- 
ties which, believe me, if you think “there is any dissatisfaction now, 
you should have experienced what was here before we integrated ; ten- 
sions in the community. 

Mr. Grrver. You say it would have taken 13 years if you had 
started in the kindergarten ? 

Dr. Corning. And gone year by year; yes. 

Mr. Gerser. How long do you think it will take you now? 

Dr. Cornrna. As far as desegregation is concerned, not long. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean so far as the mixing of people is concerned ¢ 

Dr. Cornine. That is exactly what I mean, what I was going to 
say. There is a very great difference, and that is not alw: ays caught, 
between desegregation ‘and integration. Desegregation is just moving 
people and things about, and that has been virtually accomplished, but 
integration, I am convinced, is a process which will require consider- 
able time. 

Mr. Gerser. How much time? 

Dr. Cornine. I do not know. 

Mr. Gerper. Let me read you a statement here that you made. You 
made this statement before the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
early this year. 

Senator Dirksen, of Illinois, asked you: 

Has this matter been fully consummated, integration? 

Dr. CorninG. It has been fully consummated so far as moving people and 
things around. 

Dr. Corninc. That is what I just said. 

Mr. Gerper (reading) : 

But there is a great deal of difference between desegregation and integration, 
and some of the problems that I am referring to, in fact, the very fact that 
we need all manner of means to maintain our high school faculty at its present 
force at the present time is due to the fact that integration has not been 
completed. 

This is in 1956. 

Dr. Corntne. Last year, yes. 

Mr. Gerper (continuing) : 

Here were two entirely separate school systems operating entirely separately 
for years. It is quite natural in those two school systems different factors 
would have been set up in teaching methods, and administrative methods, in 
control of children and the whole gamut of things. 

Now, the integration involved putting those two school systems together and 


getting a commonality of experience out of it, and it is a whale of an undertaking 
and one that will not be completed— 


And you are talking this year— 
and one that will not be completed this year, or next year. It is a long process. 
Dr. Cornine. That was a better statement than I thought I made. 
I agree with it a hundred percent. 


Mr. Gerper. I want to compliment you on that statement and I 
want to ask you this: You said, “It is a long process.” 
Dr. Corntne. It is. 
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Mr. Gerser. I want to know how long this process is going to be. 

Dr. Corning. I cannot say. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like you to hazard a guess as to how long it will 
be before you will be able to get these schools on a normal basis where 
you can be proud of the achievement of your schools. 

Dr. Cornina. It is not going to take 10 years to do that. 

Mr. Gerper. That is a guess on your part ? 

Dr. Corntne. No. I think that goes beyond a guess. I think 
maybe the feeling exists that we have done nothing about all of this 
thing. We knew test scores were low, white and colored, before inte- 
gration. We have been working very diligently on it. 

Mr. Gerser. What kind of aspirin do you take ? 

Dr. Cornine. Any given kind. 

Mr. GrErper. Doctor, when we got into this whole colloquy, we were 

talking about boundaries. 

Mr. Davis. Have you finished your statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Corning. No; I have not. I think it is overlooked that in the 
schools there is an extremely capable group of teachers and officers. 
You have not raised any question about that yourself. They are 
working on this most serious problem before us in a most systematic 
way. 

You mentioned reading. We brought in the best experts in this 
country on the reading situation here in our schools. We brought in 
arithmetic experts on this matter. The teachers have had workshops. 
They have gone to colleges and universities to improve themselves to 
get more of the remedial approach to teaching, the diagnostic and 
remedial approach to teaching. We have had workshops, all kinds 
of opportunities, and my point is this: It is going to take quite a while, 
but I have the utmost confidence in the professional staff in these 
schools that they are going to acomplish it. 

If the appropriating authorities will just recognize—and this has 
nothing to do with integration—that you cannot teach school with 40 
to 45 children in a room. The best teacher in the world cannot do 
that, and we are trying diligently to attack the problem, not only from 
the standpoint of our methods and techniques and emphasis and so on, 
but to try to prevail upon the appropriating authority that we have to 
have classes smaller if good results are to be realized. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, as a matter of fact, I notice here in the hearings 
before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations that a statement 
was put into the record that you have an average of 33 students to the 

class. 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir. That record may be there. It is not true. 
The per pupil-teacher ratio at the present time is 35.25, and I am talk- 
ing about the elementary schools now. The Board of Education has 
operated for years on a 36-to-1 ratio. That means citywide all over 
the city there there would be 36 children to 1 teacher, but that is only 
an average. That is just a middle point, and when the ratio is that 
high there are many, many classes that are way above 36. There have 
to be as many above as below to get the citywide ratio average of 36 
so the Board of Education has gone on recor d, on my rec ommendat ion, 
of reducing that ratio to 30 to 1 in the hope that there will be fewer 
of these large classes, a more decent teaching situation for the teachers 
all over the city. On that, sir, we have been unable so far to make any 
progress except that as of last year the ratio was 36 to 1; this year 
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it is 35.25, and we have a long way to go and need a lot more teachers 
in order to get the ratio to 30 to 1. 

May I say again that is not just due to mers. As a matter 
of fact, it has been known that ratio was too high for a long time, 
and the basis of all the problems we have been discussing is a relief 
of the teachers so that they can be teaching a reasonably small class of 

upils. 

7 Mr. Gerser. You are not in a class by yourself in the United States 
on that score; are you ? 

Dr. Cornine. I do not think so, but I will say this, there is a very 
great trend over the United States to lower the teacher-pupil ratio and 
the class size. 

Mr. Gerser. That is true. There has been a clamor for 30 to 1 for 
a long time all over the United States. 

Dr. Corninea. Even 25 to 1. 

Mr. Gerber. And that has been going on all over the United States. 
You are not in a class by yourself when you talk about having classes 
on a ratio of 35 to 1 and 36 to 1. 

Dr. Corntna. I think that you misunderstood me sometimes. I am 
not alibiing. I want that clear. 

Mr. Gerser. I want the record to show that Washington is not in 
a class by itself. 

Dr. Cornrne. I am not alibiing at all. I am telling you what is 
essential to work out a good program of education in Washington, 
and if I were in any other city I presume I would be saying exactly 
the same thing. A teacher cannot be expected to carry the load teach- 
ers have been expected to carry in this city, or over the country, for a 
good many years. 

Mr. Gerser. But they have all been doing it over the country and 
getting pretty good results over the country. 

Dr. Corning. I am saying I am not alibiing; I am saying that is a 
basic cause. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, on this question of boundaries I made the 
statement here that, in my opinion, it looked like the boundaries were 
established for the purpose of forcing integration. Boundaries were 
not established in Louisville and other sections of the country where 
integration has been attempted, but here boundaries were established. 

We had a principal that came here and testified before this com- 
mittee that she woke up one morning and had 200 Negro students and 
5 colored teachers walk into her school from a school that had been 
closed down. 

Dr. Cornina. Yes. 

Mr. Gerber. And the reason was that the school was in need of 
repairs. 

r. Corninea. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Dr. Corntna. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Why was it done? 

Dr. Cornina. It was done because the school was not needed. There 
was not space in surrounding schools. It now develops that after 
that school had been closed up for some time, for several years, we 
probably will have to reopen it. 
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Mr. Gerser. Doctor, this lady told us that these 200 students and 
the : Se teachers moved in on her without any preparation of 
any kind. 

Dr. Cornina. I am sorry I do not know the person you are talking 
about, but that cannot be true. There have not been any of these 
moves made, large numbers of children, without full realization on 
the part of the receiving and giving end of the deal. I just cannot 
believe that. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you think that was sound educational practice, to 
march 200 children down—look, this was done a month or 6 weeks 
after the schools were opened, this was not done at the beginning 
of the school term. This was done a month or 6 weeks after the 
schools were opened and in operation. 

Dr. Corning. I do not remember the date. 

Mr. Gerser. Why was that done? The name of the school was the 
Cooke Elementary School, and the school closed down was the Wil- 
son School. 

Dr. Corntne. That is right. I know the school that you are talk- 
ing about very well, but I do not remember the exact date of the 
closing of that school. You asked if it was good educational pro- 
cedure and I want to say yes. The Board of Education saved a very 
considerable amount of money to the taxpayers by stopping the 
utilization of a building which was no longer needed where the chil- 
ison nag be accommodated in another school. I think that is 
sound. 

Mr. Gerser. I think she told us here as a result of that her school 
was crowded. Why would you want to crowd that school unless 
you were trying to force integration ? 

Dr. Cornineo. Iam sure that it was not crowded. It may be crowded 
now. There are a lot of things that have to be taken into considera- 
tion other than just mere coincidence. That whole community is 
changing pretty rapidly with large numbers of families moving in 
and enrollments going up, and I said to you a moment ago that in 
the light of those more recent developments it may very probably 
be that that school will have to be opened again. That is the Wilson 
School. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Dr. Corntne. It is not only the Cooke School but several others 
that are affected by that closing. 

Now, the enrollments have changed so by reason of the change in the 
neighborhood itself, and it is quite likely we may have to open up 
again, 

"hee GerBer. Have any people moved out of the District as a re- 
sult of integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. I suspect so. 

Mr. Gerser. Have any students retired from your school system 
as a result of integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. What do you mean by “retired” ? 

Mr. Gerser. Left the school system and gone to other schools, 
private schools in other sections ? 

Dr. Corntna. I think so. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to ask you this question and I think it is 
a fair question: How long will it be before you will have some 
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more segregated schools here in the District of Columbia, all col- 
ored¢ How long will it be? 

Dr. Corninc. I am not a prophet along that line. 

Mr. Gerser. We have an abundance of proof here that in many 
areas the white have moved out steadily and that the colored have 
increased in large proportion, and the testimony is that the schools will 
shortly be segregated. When that happens, what are you going to 
do about it ? 

Dr. Corninec. I will not be here for one thing. 

Mr. Gerser. You are getting ready to retire, anyhow, are you not ? 

Dr. Cornine. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Gerser. Are you getting ready to retire? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Gerser. Somebody told me that you were getting ready to 
retire, you were sick of this mess. 

Dr. Corntne. That is interesting information for me to find out. I 
have no plans for retirement whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not? What is going to happen when these 
schools become segregated again? Are you going to change the bound- 
aries so as to be sure they have white and colored in there / 

Dr. Corntne. Let me answer that in this way, if I may: I told you 
that I went through the schools here and graduated from high school 
here in 1907. The thing that you are talking about was going on at 
that time, the Negro population was moving out into other sections of 
the city and the white either retreating to other sections, or going out- 
side. I came back to Washington 10 years ago and was very amazed 
to find out the extent to which that had gone on. Of course, not be- 
cause of integration, but it has been going on for years. It has been 
increasing so until there are in Washington—and that makes our 
problem unique here in integration—there are very few sections of 
the country that mixed so as to the two races. That is not true of the 
other cities. 

In Baltimore, the Negro population is pretty well concentrated. 
That is true in most of the cities where there is any sizable group of 
Negro residents, but what you are talking about has been going on for 
years. It is not occurring because of integration, although I have 
admitted that probably some people have changed their residences 
either in the city or outside, or have gone to private or parochial schools 
because of it, but percentagewise that migration out into the suburbs 
has not increased since integration, and percentagewise the numbers of 
students going to private and parochial schools and leaving public 
schools has not increased. More people have, but percentagewise it 
has remained almost constant. 

Mr. Gerper. You are telling us you have lost no white students as 
a result of integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. I did not say that. 

Mr. Gerser. How many did you lose? 

Dr. Cornina. I do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. A good many ? 

Dr. Corninc. No. I do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know ? 

Dr. Corntnc. As a matter of fact, very few people would give that 
as a reason. They would simply withdraw and go to the suburbs, or 
go to private schools. 
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Mr. Gerser. They transfer without giving you the reason ? 

Dr. Corntnc. They do not have to give us a reason. 

Mr. GERBER. That is true, but a great many transfer, but they do 
not give you a reason; is that right ? 

Dr. Corninc. That is right. But percentagewise it has not in- 
creased. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, you told us a while ago that you set up a com- 
mittee to take care of har dship cases. 

Dr. Cornine. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What was the purpose of that committee ? 

Dr. Cornine. The purpose of that committee was to review all 
cases of requests for transfer to other schools, to analyze the reasons 
for the request, and to make determination as to whether the transfers 
should be granted or not. 


Mr. Gereer. In other words, you did not permit the transfer at 
will? 

Dr. Cornine. No, sir; when I set up the machinery for the transfer. 

Mr. Gerser. What reasons did a student have to ascribe in order to 
be transferred from one school to another ? 

Dr. Corntne. Oh, various reasons. Day care, for example. If the 
child is having day care in one section of the city different from the 
section where he lives, without any question he was granted his re- 
quest for transfer. There are some children that are extremely emo- 
tional and distributed in a school that is pretty well mixed, 5 50 even. 
There are instances where a very small minority of one race would be 
in a school. We have had requests from both colored and white for 
transfers of that kind, and this committee has reviewed them very 
earefully. 

I might tell you, however, that in 1954—1955—the beginning of that 
school year, there were about 1,000 requests, between 800 and 1,000, 
for transfer for various reasons. In 1955-56 that number dropped 
sharply. That was a year ago this fall. It dropped to around 500. 
During the first month of school a year ago actually there were only 
350 requests and of those 350, 270 were honored for transfer. 

Now as of this year there were about 450 requests, many of which 
have already been granted ; some are still being processed. 

Mr. Gerner. You talked about students being emotionally disturbed. 

Dr. Corntna. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. What do you mean by that ? 

Dr. Corntne. I mean some children, and some adults, find it more 
difficult to adjust to a new situation than others, and our primary pur- 
pose is to look after the welfare of individual children. There are 
some children who are badly disturbed in any kind of a racial situa- 
tion, so badly disturbed that it is not to their interests to remain there. 

Mr. Gersrr. Did you have a rule that a child had to be examined by 
a psychiatrist to determine whether he was psychologically or emo- 
tionally disturbed ? 

Dr. CornrnG. In some cases. 

Mr. Gerber. Why was that done? 

Dr. Cornine. A psychologist was better able to advise us. 

Mr. Gerser. I am formed that you would not take the word of 
the person: al physician, that he had to be examined by a school doctor. 

Dr. CorninG. Some did. 
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Mr. Gerser. Why did you not take the word of the private 
physician ? 

Dr. CorninG. Because a private physician is not ordinarily qualified 
to judge on emotional disturbances. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, there were many children who wanted 
to get out of the integrated schools on the ground they did not want 
to go to the schools, ‘and in order to get out they had to show that 
they were either emotionally or psychologically disturbed ¢ 

Dr. Corninc. They had to show good reason. 

Mr. Gerver. They had to have that stigma put on them, on their 
records ? 

Dr. Cornine. There is no stigma on that record. 

Mr. Gerver. You do not think it is a stigma for a child to have to 
go to a psychiatrist to get a letter to put in your files that he is 
emotionally and psychologically disturbed ? 

Dr. COTS. No, sir, I do not think there is any stigma to that 
whatever. I do not think any of the medical profession. would con- 
clude that is a stigma. 

Mr. Gerser. Do you know of any other community in the United 
States that would require any thing like that ? 

Dr. Corninc. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Did you make any investigation to find out? 

Dr. Corninc. I do know this, this was a plan to make this thing a 
bit more flexible and ease the tensions where tensions arose, and I 
think that was the logical thing to do. 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, if a child came in and said that he 
did not want to go to an integrated school you told him, well, you 
have to go unless you can show to us you are emotionally or psycho- 
logically disturbed. 

Dr. Corntne. Not all. You take one part of my statement and 
make it all conclusive. I said that there were several reasons. I said 
that there might be a matter of general health. 

Mr. Gerser. I understood about those cases. I am talking about the 
other cases now. I am talking about a case where a child comes in and 

says, “I do not want to go to an integrated school, I want to go to a 
predominantly white school.” He was told, “U nless you are emotion- 
ally or psy chologically disturbed, and you will have to be examined 
by a psy chologist.” 

I want you to tell mea place in the United States where the schools 
were integrated that that was done, if you can. 

Dr. Corntnc. No, I told you I do not know. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, when we had Mr. Sharpe up here discussing 
the question of the funds expended and appropriated for the Washing- 
ton school system I think some of you down there on your staff got a 
little excited. My purpose in talking to Mr. Sharpe about your 
finances was the fact that you had made a statement in the Washing- 
ton Post on September 7, 1956, that you were operating on a shoe- 
string. Did you make that statement? 

Dr. Corntna. I think I did. 

Mr. Gerser. Well, Doctor, from the amount of money that you 
have been spending here in the District schools, does that indicate that 
you are operating on a shoestring? 
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Dr. Cornina. I indicated quite clearly, sir, that the cost of oper- 


ation has not kept up with the increasing enrollment in the Wash- 


ington schools. 

Mr. Gerper. You used the word “shoestring.” Are you telling 
us that the miilions, tens of millions of dollars that you have been 
spending here on education are just a “shoestring” ? 

Dr. Corntne. Well, maybe you are holding me technically to a 
figure of speech. 

Mr. Gerser. I am quoting you as the paper quoted you. 

Dr. Cornine. I no doubt said it. I think you are holding me to 
technicalities and a figure of speech which might have been a little 
elaborate. I still contend—— 

Mr. Gerser. You think you were a little extravagant in that 
statement ? 

Dr. Cornina. It depends on the length of the shoestring, you know, 
but I would also say, sir—and with all the sincerity I know how— 
that we are operating the schools of Washington with too little money, 
both for buildings and for operations costs. I think the evidence of 
it is perfectly clear in the size of our classes and the crowding of our 
buildings and use, by the way, of some of the buildings that have not 
been replaced that are really museum pieces and in which children 
should not be attending school at all. 

In the whole building program we have never been able to replace 
buildings because we have been so busy trying to get roofs over the 
heads of the children. 

Mr. Gerser. Dr. Corning, your finance man, I believe Mr. Zellers, 
made the statement that we were not making proper comparisons. 
Mr. Sharpe brought out here the fact that the District schools spent 
$307.80 per pupil per year in average daily attendance. Baltimore, 
on the other hand, spent $269.07, and my town only spent $138.06. Mr. 
Zeller said that should be compared with a school system where the 
population is over 500,000. 

Dr. Cornina. I would agree with him entirely, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Now, it is rather interesting to note that by those 
same statistics you will admit that Detroit is a much larger place 
than Washington. In Detroit, with 239,226 in average daily attend- 
ance, they spent $321.78. 

Dr. Corning. Which is more than we spent. 

Mr. Gerser. Follow me—for a 186-day school year. Sure, they 
spent more than you. They have 239,226 pupils and you have ap- 
proximately 95,000. 

Dr. Corntne. Approximately what ? 

Mr. Gerser. You have approximately 95,000 in average daily 
attendance. 

Dr. Corntnea. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. And they have 239,226 pupils in Detroit in average 
daily attendance and spend $321.78 compared to your $307.80. Inas- 
much as you want a comparison, let us have a comparison. 

In Philadelphia, one of your neighbors, they have 202,822 in average 
daily attendance, and according to their records they spent $323.57. 

By the way, Philadelphia has a 188-day school year, 8 days more 
than you, and Detroit has 6 more days than you. 

Dr. Corninea. You are figuring that as to the cost 
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Mr. Gerper. Cleveland has 105,759 for $322. Houston, Tex., has 
117,000 students in average daily attendance, and spends $222.25. 
Think of the camparison between you and Houston, Tex., and Houston, 
Tex., is quite a town. 

Dr. Corntna. I do not compare myself with Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Gerser. You ought not, because it is a terrific town. 

Dr. Cornrne. I have been there many times. I know it very well. 

Mr. Gerser. Do not try to compare yourself with Houston. 

Now, Houston had 117,000 students in average daily attendance and 
they spent $222.25 against your $307.80. 

Dallas, which is another town, had 81,264 students in average attend- 
ance and they spent $236.74. There is a very wide range between your 
spending and their spending. So, Doctor, they are towns that are 
not very.much out of proportion with you. I am talking from 
the standpoint of you operating on a “shoestring.” 

Dr. Corninc. Well, forget the shoestring for a moment and let me 
tell you something about that. I have here the record of the 18 cities 
with a population of 500,000 and over, and the per pupil expenditures 
in each of those cities, which are practically the same figures you are 
giving. There are some differences in date, perhaps, because our 
figures do not tally exactly. 

Among the 18 cities of 500,000 and over in population, Washington 
ranks 13th in the amount it spends per pupil, which is not a very 
enviable position for the Nation’s capital. That is what I mean by 
comparisons. The length in the school year has nothing to do with the 
cost involved. Teachers are paid on an annual basis. Possibly our 
school year should be lengthened. I have advocated that myself. 
But among the 18 large cities in the United States, Washington ranks 
13th in per pupil cost. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, you are not operating on a shoestring and you 
are paying pretty good teachers’ salaries here, are you not ? 

Dr. Corntne. Yes, but you mentioned Detroit. We are not paying 
as well as they do. 

Mr. Gerser. Let us quit worrying about Detroit. The record shows 
that teachers’ salaries on the master’s degree basis, Washington pays 
the highest salary out of these cities. I want to call these out to you: 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Houston, and New Orleans. You pay 
$4,400, which is the top salary, for a teacher with a master’s degree. 
If you have any doubt about that, I will get the record for you. 

Dr. Corntnc. I know the record thoroughly. Will you read the 
maximum salaries paid teachers? 

Mr. Gerser. I will do that. Do not worry about that. I am going 
back to the bachelor of science degree too. But the record shows on a 
master’s degree you are the first with $4,400 amongst all those cities, 
and you are sixth with the maximum of $6,300 of all those cities. Did 
you know that? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. Gerzer. So you are paying pretty good teachers’ salaries? 

Dr. Corntnc. Yes. They could be better, though. 

Mr. Gerser. You are paying pretty good teachers’ salaries and do 
you not think you should get a better grade of teacher compared to 
other cities in the country? 
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On the bachelor of science degree basis, Doctor, you rank fourth 
among Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Washington, Cleveland, New 
York, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Boston, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Houston. 

Dr. Cornine. That is minimum ? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes; in the maximum you rank eighth. So you pay 
pretty good salaries. You are not operating on a shoestring. 

Dr. Corntne. Do you think it is fair to keep on the shoestring 
argument ¢ 

Mr. Gerser. I was really perplexed when I read in the paper you 
said you were operating on a shoestring and you were spending over 
$30 million a year. 

Dr. Corninc. You do not think I literally meant on a shoestring ? 

Mr. Gerser. Would you say you said that in an unguarded moment? 

Dr. Cornine. It is a figure of speech. Why do you not list the 
index of living costs in Washington as compared to the other cities? 

Mr. GerBer. Doctor, I am glad you brought that up. I am really 
glad you brought that up. T was not going to embarrass you about 
that. I note in the W ashington Post of August 1956, in this city 
with all this low economic, group, the paper said the average income 
of District residents climbed to $2,324 last year, the fourth highest 
in the Nation. Think of that, Doctor, the average income of District 
residents climbed to $2,324, the fourth highest in the Nation. That 
is what this paper said, quoting the Department of Commerce. Nat- 
urally, if you are the fourth highest maybe you spend a little more 
money, but at the same time you seem to be doing pretty well here. 

Dr. Corning. What about the cost of living, sir? 

Mr. Gerper. I am saying the cost of living may be a little higher, 
but your income is a little higher too. 

Dr. Corntna. Sure. 

Mr. Gerser. Sure. 

Dr. Corning. Everybody who runs a home has to pay for it. This 
cost of living goes into it. 

Mr. Gerser. Doc tor, I want to ask you a question that has been 
worrying me, and I am not asking this question for the purpose of 
embarrassing anybody. I would like for you to tell me how many 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States send their 
children or their grandchildren to the District schools? 

Dr. Corntna. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gerver. Have you ever tried to find out? 

Dr. Corning. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerper. I want you to tell me how many United States Sena- 
tors send their children or their grandchildren to the District schools? 

Dr. CorninG. Quite a good many of them, and Members of the 
House too. 

Mr. Gerser. Can you give us some of them ? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. I would like to get the names of some of them. Doc- 
tor, we were told—and I am speaking like one of the newspapers 
spoke the other day, from a very reliable source—that some Senators 
were advised that if they would send their children to the Horace 
Mann Elementary School they were in no danger of its becoming an 


integrated school. Do you know of anyone who has made that state- 
ment ? 
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Dr. Cornina. No. 

Mr. Gerser. Of course you know the Horace Mann Elementary 
School is not an integrated school ? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes. 

Mr. Gerver. You know that there are no colored children in that 
school ? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes. 

Mr. Gerper. That is the school where Vice President Nixon, who 
is very wrapped up in integration, sends his children; is it not? 

Dr. Corninea. Yes. 

Mr. Gerser. I want you to tell me, if you will, the names of any of 
the staff members at the White House who send their children to the 
integrated schools of the District of Columbia. I want the names if 
I can get them, and the school, if you can. 

I also would like to have the names of any of the District Commis- 
sioners in the District of Columbia who send their children to the inte- 
grated school system of the Washington schools. 

You may take the witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Dr. Corning, along the lines just followed by Mr. 
Gerber in his questioning, I will ask you this question: Are there any 
students presently attending Horace Mann School who do not live in 
the district which the school area encompasses ¢ 

Dr. Cornina. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Not to your knowledge. 

Dr. Cornine. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Dr. Corning, you have access to the school records. 
You have the names of every schoolchild in the District of Columbia, 
I am quite sure, along with the names of their parents, do you not? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Dr. Corning, I wonder if you would submit to this 
committee at a later date the information that was just requested by 
Mr. Gerber? 

Dr. Corninea. Surely. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. The names of the children of any of the District 
Commissioners, of any members of the United States Supreme Court, 
of any United States Senators, of any United States Congressmen, and 
of any official White House aides whose children attend integrated 
public schools in the District of Columbia, and the names of the schools 
they attend. 

Dr. Cornine. What about Cabinet members ? 

Mr. Gerser. I forgot to include them. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Yes, we would like that information, too. 

Dr. Cornina. I would like to make this as inclusive as we can. 
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Government officials whose children attend the public schools of the District 


of Columbia, school year 1955-56 








EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEN 
School Pupil | Official 
Coatiias Lininealiinhnade oul Mary Heet<...ici<--..<5 | ee. ae ee 
edb cccetendccnmesinseitt Emily Rabb, Sheila | Maxwell Rabb__________| 
Brightwee8 0. Javsiul Mary Kennedy--._.._-_- John Kennedy-._._____- 
Se Pracilla Rabb_____..._-- | Maxwell Rabb___- 





CABINET MEMBERS 


T 


Position 





Legislative analyst, 
utive Offices of 
President. 

Secretary to the Cabinet. 


Exec- 
the 


Assistant to N. Rocke- 
feller, Office of the White 
House 


| Secretary to the Cabinet. 





Roosevelt Bonnie Benson_ Ezra Taft Benson 














| Secretary of Agriculture. 


of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 








Horace Mann....-..--.-- Julie Nixon, Patricia | Richard Nixon_____- : Vice President. 
Nixon. } 
Alfred Seaton. -......--- | Frederick Seaton____--- Secretary 
Powell, |. catcees<k- acco Flora Benson.-.....-.-.-- | Ezra Taft Benson__-_---- 
SENATORS 
LO, , ae eee ls er ee William Laird III__.__-- West Virginia. 
With ot s.oeadancant | Gael Gertie... 5/.<..:..- | Carl Curtis -_- 4 Nebraska. 
Spencer Folsom (neph- | James Duff_---..---- Pennsylvania. 
a ee Jean Daniel___.........- | Price Daniel. ..........-. 
William Jenner--....-_- Villiam Jenner. _.....- 
londiaties eek OSS Linda Kefauver__...__-- Estes Kefauver________- 
| See LNT AES Houston Daniel, John | Price Daniel_-..._.____. 
| T’aniel. 
et ae a eee | Clifford Case..........-- Clifford Case_........... New Jersey. 
Jorace Mann........-.- Gail Kefauver, Diane | Estes C. Kefauver_---- Tennessee. 
| Kefauver, David Ke- 
fau: er. 
Karen Kuchel__-.._._--- | Thomas Kuchel__....._- California. 
| Pamela Long, Kay | Russell B. Long-........| Louisiana. 
| Long. 
a ene | Lucy Johnson..........- Lyndon Johnson_....__- Texas. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
dg ee es Terry Magnuson____-___- Don Magnuson ________- Washington, 
Lo eS eae Gail Abernethy.........; Thomas Abernethy__.-_| Mississippi. 


Alfred Anderson. 
‘Tolise Gathings___ 
Dorothy Herlong, Syd- 
ney Herlong. 
Katherine Meader______| 


| Carl Anderson _.______-- 
E. C. Gathings__...___- 
Albert Herlong 








| ae ee eee eee Thomas Abernethy____- | Thomas A gaged tat 
Stephen Adair__..._.__- Stephen Adair_ eee ant 
Hobson Morrison ______- James Morrison.________ 
| Billy Wirstead..........| Arthur Winstead ____.__ 
Cp et PER | Rebecca Mills.....-.---- Wilbur Mills_____- ci 
Christopher Reuss__---- Henry 8. Reuss__.__-- a 
William Thomson____...| Edwin Thomson________ 
RO oe Ee, Ue pO“ | Elizabeth Kee. 
EET EEE SG Bruce Bennett__.._____- | Charles Bennett_._____ 
EIR Jacqueline Reuss, Mi- Henry 8. Reuss________- 
chael Reuss. | 
Rae 2 ERED Mary Magnuson, Joel | Donald Magnuson_____- 
Magnuson, | 
RA cinta icicsintis Alice Abernethy ........| Thomas Abernethy -_- 
Ruth Chenoweth .__.._ | J. Edgar Chenoweth - 
Royston Gathings__ .| E. C. Gathings_......__. 
Beverly Whitten_..____. Jamie Whitten._______ 
Horace Mann..-......_. Mary Evins______- .| Joe Evins 





| Dean Kilgore, 
| Kilgore, William Kil- | 
| gore. | 


Joe Kilgore 


George Meader 


Minnesota. 
Arkansas. 
F jorida, 


Michigan. 
Mississippi. 
Michigan. 


| Louisiana, 


Mississippi. 
Arkansas. 
Wisconsin. 

W yoming 
West Virginia. 
Florida. 
Wisconsin. 


Washington. 


| Mississippi. 


Colorado. 
Arkansas. 
Mississippi. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 
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Government officials whose children attend the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, school year 1955-56—Continued 


REPRESENTATIVES—Continued 





School Pupil Official Position 
Horace Mann—Con. Benjamin Morrison_....| James Morrison__......-| Louisiana. 
Bruce Thomson. ___..--- E. Keith Thomson__..-.| Wyoming. 
a, ee George Andrews_. ..| George Andrews__.-_---- Alabama. 
Jot Brett. ... ..cicc..is 2) Do. 
AE | George Grant___......-.- Do. 
| David Thornberry, | Homer Thornberry__._.| Texas. 
Kate Thornberry, 
Molly Thornberry. 
Randle Highlands._....| Victor Wickersham___..| Victor Wickersham___..| Oklahoma. 
OS ESE Te eS James Harris___- SC: t eae Arkansas. 
Stoddart __.....--.-| Susan Hosmer, Larkin | Craig Hosmer__-_---- California. 
Hosmer. 
School Pupil Official 
| 
RR ee odo nk. celatiocnssaanedadien Robert McLaughlin. Spee | Robert McLaughlin. 


Mr. Witu1aMs. Yes. Of course we know the President’s grandchil- 
dren do not attend integrated schools in the District. They attend 
segregated schools in Virginia. 

Dr. Cornine. That is where they live, is it not? 

Mr. Witui1aMs. They live at Fort Belvoir where there are integrated 
schools, I understand. 

Dr. Cornina. I do not know about that. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Dr. Corning, you mentioned in giving your break- 
down of the students who have come in here from other : areas, that of 
the total of 7,394 you had received 2,766, or approximately 36 per- 
cent—— 

Dr. Cornine. 37.4 percent. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. From the several Southeastern States ? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Dr. Corning, what percentage of your total en- 
rollment does that represent ? 

Dr. Corntne. You mean that one particular item ? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes. 

Dr. Corntnc. From the Southern States, you mean / 

Mr. Witiiams. Yes. 

Dr. Corntne. I do not have that figure. It would be easy to com- 
pute. It is approximately 2 or 3 percent. 

Mr. Wittiams. What is your total enrollment ? 

Dr. Corntne. The children new to the school system last year from 
all sections of the country represented 7.5 percent of the total 
rollment. 

Mr. Witirams. But all of the blame has been placed in the news 
papers and by the leaders of the various pressure organizations that 
are attempting to force integration on the people of America, such as 

ADA and NAACP and other groups—I might add the Communist 
Party—that one of the great problems encountered in the District of 
Columbia with respect to their school standards are these children 
who are coming into Washington in droves from the Southeastern 
States where the vy have suffered through the years from segregation. 
Do you think that 2 percent of those c hildren, of whom cert: ainly some 
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must be up to standard, would constitute a major problem in that 
respect ? 

Dr. Corntnea. I did not testify it was an all-inclusive problem. 

Mr. WituiaMs. You did not testify to this. Iam saying the Wash- 
ington Post and some of these other drum beaters have testified to it 
in public. I am asking if they would constitute a major problem ? 

Dr. Cornrna. It is a major problem, yes. 

Mr. WuuiaMs. With reference to achievement standards? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes, and I am not speaking of those from the South- 
eastern States alone. The children who come into Washington—not 
all, to be sure, but a good many—need individual work to bring them 
up to the work we are doing. 

Mr. Wiiutams. That 2 percent from the Southeastern States con- 
stitute a major problem ? 

Dr. Corntne. I would not say all of them, but there are problems 
with all of those. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Then, in order to be fair, do you not think we should 
stop saying, or the groups down town should stop saying, that the 
children from the Southeastern States constitute the problem, and 
should say instead that the children from all the States constitute the 
problem ? 

Dr. Corntnc. It may be that has been said. 

Mr. Wituiams. Not by the Washington Post, their chief mouth- 
piece. I am referring primarily to an editorial they carried several 
days or a week ago in which they attributed the evils of the Washing- 
ton school system to the influx of students from the Southeastern 
States. 

Dr. Corntne. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes. 

Dr. Corntne. It is a fact we have to face the fact that a higher 
percentage of the people new in the schools last year were from the 
Southeastern States; 37.4 percent were from those States, and the 
nearest percentage to that were from the Mid-Atlantic States, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and West Virginia, 29.7 percent. But it was not 
only those that came in last year. These figures do not account for 
those that came in the year before and the year before that. 

Mr. Wixuiams. Those that came in the year before had the benefit 
of the integrated schools so that should overcome the disadvantages of 
their coming from the South ? 

Dr. Corntnc. I cannot go along with you on that. 

Mr. Witutams. Mr. Gerber asked if you do not feel the public has 
a right to know what is going on in the public schools. Your answer 
was, “Yes, in most things.” 

Dr. Corntnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witi1ams. What is it that the parents of the children should 
not have given to them in the way of information as to how their 
children are being taught? 

Dr. Corntyc. I think they should be given all the information 
possible on how their children are being taught and on how their own 
children are getting along, but I do not think they should be in pos- 
session of information that would lead to one family being compared 
with another ; 

Mr. Wiii1ams. You do not think as a father I have a right to know 
how my child is progressing in relation to the rest of the class? 

$3291—56——29 
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Dr. Cornine. Yes. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. There was no intimation I should know how my 
child is getting along with respect to Judge Davis’ child, but with 
respect to the average. 

Dr. Cornine. There is no question about that, and you do have 
that information. The only thing I am saying is we ought not to 
have a situation where—if I may carry your example a little farther— 
your children are compared with Judge Davis’ children. I do not 
think that would be right. 

Mr. WuuiaMs. I agree with you. 

Dr. Cornina. And secondly, I do not think it is right for Building 
X to be compared with Building Y unless you take into consideration 
completely all the factors which might contribute to whatever that 
relationship is between those two schools. 

Mr. Wuuiams. All those factors are reflected in the achievement 
standards, are they not ? 

Dr. Corning. That is right. 

Mr. Wuuiams. Then why should that information be withheld 
from me? 

Dr. Corning. Which information ? 

Mr. Wituiams. About the medium achievement standards of the 
average students ? 

Dr. Cornina. You mean in all the buildings ? 

Mr. WitxiiaMs. Yes. 

Dr. Cornina. Because, as I stated before, it develops rivalry between 
buildings. We released it to you. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Between buildings ? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Why was not that information released to the public 
on request? Let me say this. You know I requested that information 
from you earlier this year ? 

Dr. Corn1nG. That is correct. 

Mr. Wituiams. May I say to you that you were most cooperative 
in that; that you were kind enough to place that before the School 
Board ; and that you recommended that the information be furnished 
to me as a member of the District of Columbia Committee. 

Dr. Cornrna. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. The School Board very promptly denied that request 
by a 3-to-3 vote ? 

Dr. Cornrna. I do not remember the vote. 

Mr. Witu1ams. With the president of the school board refusing 
to break the tie. I can testify to that on the basis of a letter which 
you subsequently wrote me informing me of the action taken. Doctor, 


you felt that I as a member of the District Committee should have 
that information ? 


Dr. Corntina. I did. 

Mr. Wixuiams. By the same token, if I were the parent of a child 
in the public schools in the District of Columbia—which I am not and 
never will be, although I have three children—why should I not have 
that information ? 

Dr. Corning. I think the comparison is not fair. You as a parent 
would be interested in how your child is getting along in comparison 
with the children of his set, in comparison with the national norm. 
That you should have. But I do not see why you as a parent should 
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be interested in knowing how your child is faring in comparison with 
all the elementary schools we have, 115. 

Mr. WixuaMs. That might have a bearing on whether I wanted to 
keep my children in a District school or might want to transfer them 
toa private school or to a school outside the District. 

Dr. Corninea. That might be. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Then do you not think it would be fair for me as 
a parent to have that information ? 

Dr. Cornine. No, sir. I still do not think it is wise to release the 
details of the test results that would bring about unfair comparisons. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. You do not think it would be fair to give me that 
information ? 

Dr. Cornine. I think as a parent you should be given every bit of 
information that would help to determine how well your child is doing. 
That, I believe, very, very firmly. But I do not think you could 
evaluate your child’s progress in school very well or any better by 
having the records of all the children all over the city. 

Mr. Witu1Ams. You mean the average over the city ? 

Dr. Corn1nG. No; the details by building and so on. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. There was no request for details. The request was 
by school and by race. 

Dr. Corninec. The request that was made I suggested be granted 
to you because I saw no harm whatever in releasing that information 
to you. I still do not see any. 

Mr. Wru1aMs. But you do not think that same information should 
be released to a parent ? 

Dr. Cornine. I would have to go back to exactly what your request 
was at that time. I do not think the general public should be looking 
at a long table saying “Here is a school doing well, here is one not 
doing so well,” because I think it is an unfair comparison. I think 
a parent should have all the information he needs to tell how his child 
is getting along in relationship to others. 

Mr. WituiAMs. If I recall correctly, in the spring of this year or 
perhaps the fall of last year there was a great deal said in the news- 
papers about some wholesale incidents of cheating in the District of 
Columbia Teachers College. Do you recall those occasions? 

Dr. Corninea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Was that in the integrated Teachers College, or 
Wilson Teachers College ? 

Dr. Cornine. No; the District of Columbia Teachers College. 

Mr. Witur1ams. That was following integration? 

Dr. Corninc. Yes; by 2 years. 

Mr. Wirtu1ams. Doctor, was it found that some of those students in 
the District of Columbia Teachers College had in fact been caught 
cheating ? 

Dr. Cornyn. Not specifically; no, sir. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Not specifically ? 

Dr. Cornine. I went into that situation very thoroughly, my staff 
members along with me. I tried diligently to discover to what extent 
cheating did take place, because it was all on hearsay testimony. 
There was no specific evidence that any cheating had taken place. I 
tried diligently, by communicating with each student and putting him 
on his honor, to determine whether cheating occurred and if so, to 
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what extent. We were not able to unearth specific evidence of the 
extent of that cheating. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Was that class permitted to graduate and enter the 
District schools as teachers notwithstanding that? 

Dr. Corntne. They were permitted to graduate, those who passed 
academically. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Those who passed academically ? 

Dr. Corninc. Yes; I do not know how many entered the District 
schools. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Is it safe to assume some of those are teaching in the 
District schools? 

Dr. Corntna. I think it is a possibility. Of course, I do not know, 
because I do not know who they were or how many there were. 

Mr. WiiiiamMs. Doctor, what was the enrollment at Wilson in the 
year preceding integration ? 

Dr. Cornitnc. About 900. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What was the enrollment in the other school, Minor 
I believe it was? 

Dr. Cornine. A little bit larger. I do not know what it was. 

Mr. WiiutamMs. Then there were 900 white student teachers and 
something in excess of 900 colored student teachers ? 

Dr. Corninc. Yes. 

Mr. Witiiams. What was the enrollment on the basis of race in the 
District of Columbia Teachers College in the first year after inte- 
gration ? 

Dr. Corntna. On the basis of race? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. Yes. 

Dr. Corninea. May I correct the record on that? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Dr. Corntne. In 1953, which was the last year before integration, 
there were 451 white students in Wilson, if I may correct the record, 
and 572 in Minor, or a total of 1,023. 

Now, your question was 

Mr. Wiixui1aMs. In 1954. 

Dr. Corntna. In the District of Columbia Teachers College? 

Mr. WiruiaMs. Yes. 

Dr. Corntnc. In the District of Columbia Teachers College on 
November 4, 1954, the first year of integration, there were 466 white 
students and 677 colored, or a total of 1,143. 

Mr. Wituiams. Now, in the year 1955? 

Dr. Corninc. There were 501 white and 8438 colored, or a total of 
1,344. And at the present time there are enrolled in the Teachers 
College, 1,101. That was as of September 16, just as it opened. It is 
undoubtedly larger than that now. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. How is that divided by race? 

Dr. Corntnc. I donot know that. I will not know until the October 
count. In October there will be another racial count in all schools. 

Mr. Gerper. They flunked about 100 out of that school this year 
according tothe paper. Is that right? 

Dr. Corninc. We are certainly maintaining high standards in that 
school. You would expect us to flunk some; would you not ? 

I have here a table, which to me is very revealing, which shows some- 
thing of the problems of racial distribution in Washington. This 
table goes back some 20 years. Let me give you this. 
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On October 30, 1942—this is the entire school system—there were 
52,809 white students and 35,926 colored students. That meant a per- 
centage ratio of 59.5 percent white and 40.5 percent colored. 

Mr. Wuz1ams. That was when 4 

Mr. Gerper. Twenty years ago. 

Dr. Cornine. I am showing how this has changed. 

Mr. Davis. What year was it? 

Dr. Cornine. October 1942. I have that information for each suc- 
ceeding year. I picked that year because at that year the ratio com- 
menced to change considerably, with the colored coming up and the 
white going down. 

So that if we get up to October 1950, I will skip the intervening years 
unless you want ‘them. 

Mr. Wintrams. We have them anyhow. 

Dr. Corntne. You do? 

Mr. Witi1ams. Yes; you go ahead and make your point. 

Dr. Corning. October 20, 1950, for the first time the ratio between 
the two races became 50-50. In 1950 that was. 

That has changed progressively since 1950, until last year the enroll- 
ment was 

Mr. Davis. Give us the figures by years from 1950 on. 

Dr, Corntne. Each year ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Corntnea. All right, sir. 1951, it was 46,173 white, 50,763 col- 
ored, or percentagewise 52.4 percent colored. 

In 1952 it was 46,171 white and 54,716 colored; 54.5 percent colored. 

In 1953 it was 44,897 white against 58,936, or 56.8 percent colored. 

In 1954 it was 41,393 white against 64,080 colored, or 60.8 percent 
colored. 

In October 1955 it was 38,768 against 68,877, or 64 percent colored. 

I cited that because—— 

Mr. Davis. You do not have it for 1956? 

Dr. Corninoa. I will not have it until about October 20. 

I cited that because I think that gives one basis of interpretation of 
what our whole problem here is, that the whole population of the city 
has been changing so rapidly. 

Mr. Witxr1Ams. Doctor, I know that creates a terrific problem. You 
stated earlier today, however, that you did not fee] that integration 
had accelerated to any great degree the exodus of white people from 
the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Corntnc. Yes, sir; I did, percentagewise. 

Mr. Wiiitams. Percentagewise / 

Dr. Corninc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. Do you feel it has accelerated to any great degree 
the exodus of white children from the District of Columbia schools ? 

Dr. Cornrnc. No, sir; I am talking about children’s exodus. I don’t 
know as to all the families. I am only speaking in terms of the child 
population. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Now, Doctor, between 1952 and 1953 here the col- 
ored majority of schoolchildren increased from 54.3 to 56.8 percent. 
Now, in 1954 when it was integrated, it went from 56.5 to 60.8 which 
is more or less gradual. However, in the year following when it would 
fee] the full impact of the first year of integration it jumped 4 percent- 
age points; is that right? 
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Dr. Corning. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiis. Then at least to that extent it has been accelerated, 
has it not? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes, if you put it just on that basis, but we have stud- 
ies to show the numbers of children that have gone to Maryland, gone 
to Virginia, gone to parochial and private schools where percent- 
agewise it remains pretty constant. There have been increases in 
these percentages right along almost as great as the one in this last 
year, ever since way back to the first year I cited. 

Mr. Wru14ms. Doctor, I have in front of me a chart on the decline 
of white elementary-school population which, of course, is the little 
children. In 1926 this chart shows that you had 33,357 students en- 
rolled; 20 years later, in 1946, you had 26,352 enrolled. Are those 
figures approximately correct? 

Dr. Corninc. I don’t have 1926, but 1946, in 1946 

Mr. Witur1aMs. Yes. That is approximately correct ? 

Dr. Corntna. Yes, we had 52,315 in the elementary schools of which 
26,352 were white. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right. 

Dr. Cornrne. And 25,963 were colored. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Going back beyond that and taking the 1926 figures 
which were furnished to this committee earlier, it shows a percentage 
decline of 21 percent over a period of 20 years. Now, starting in 1946, 
which was 10 years ago, we get the 1949 figure which shows that there 
was an increase in the white elementary-school enrollment of 2,176 
students over the 26,352 that you had in 1946. 

Dr. Corninc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Or 28,528 students, 

Dr. Cornine. That is right. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Between 1949 and 1953 there was a decrease of 
1,319 students in those 4 years, reducing the elementary-school enroll- 
ment from 28,528 to 27,209; is that correct ? 

Dr. Corninc. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wru14Ms. Or a decline over 4 years since 1949 of 4.6 percent 
or roughly 1 plus percentage point per year on the average. 

Integration started in 1954; is that not right? 

Dr. Corntnea. That is right. 

Mr. WiuraMs. Integration started in 1954. They finished the 
school year 1953 with 27,209 students in elementary schools. The 
year 1956, according to these figures you have 22,607 white elementary- 
school children ? 

Dr. Cornine. That is 1955. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Is that 1955? 

Dr. Corntna. Yes, sir, October 21, 1955, 22,607. 

Mr. Witiiams. 1955. 

Dr. Corntne. Yes. 

Mr. WituiAms. Then in the years 1954 and 1955 they show over 
the year 1953 a decrease or decline in your student enrollment of 
some 5,602 students ? 

Dr. Corninc. That is what the figures show. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. Or a decline in those 2 years in your white elemen- 
tary-school enrollment of 20.6 percent which means on the average— 
I don’t have the 1954 figures here—but on the average between 1953 
and 1955 your white elementary-school enrollment declined 10.3 per- 
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cent as compared with an average decline of approximately 1 percent 
in the years preceding. 

You do not attribute that to integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. I have to go into it more deeply than to say categor- 
ically that is due to integration, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. You have told this committee there was no apparent 
acceleration of the exodus of white children from the District schools 
because of integration. 

Would you say that this abnormally large rate of this exodus in the 
last 2 years has not been due to integration ? 

Dr. Cornine. I said originally I think, Mr. Williams, that un- 
doubtedly it has caused some migration. 

Mr. WiixrAms. You said that, you told Mr. Gerber, I put your 
words down somewhere here, that there has been no noticeable, in 
so many words, there has been no noticeable acceleration of this since 
integration, that it has been a steady thing for a period of years. 

Dr. Corntne. I said that percentagewise there wasn’t an appreciable 
upturn in migration out of the city. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. You have not checked your white elementary school 
enrollment at that time? 

Dr. Corning. That is based on total enrollment, not on white and 
colored. I think we are talking about two different things. I was 
talking about the overall. I don’t think my former testimony is 
wrong, but now you are talking about just the white population and 
percentage of drop. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Now, we have the white elementary school where 
the young child is placed in the integrated schools. 

There was an average decline, as these figures I have just read to 
you showed, of between 1 and 2 percent per year in the white ele- 
mentary-school enrollment over the last 20 or 25 years, but in the last 
2 years that percentage has jumped to 10.3 percent per year or a 20.6 
percent decline in the last 2 years. That is an abnormally large num- 
ber of white elementary students to lose in 2 years, is it not? 

Dr. Corntne. I think that is true. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. Doctor, you stated to the committee earlier today 
that the division II schools had the same per capita appropriations, 
virtually the same amount of money, you said that the money was 
spent as equitably as you possibly could spend it. 

Dr. Corntne. Only for textbooks and supplies. 

Mr. Witu1ams. You said they had the same textbooks and same cur- 
ricula and that the teachers had the same book qualifications. I use 
the term “book” descriptively or figuratively speaking, that they had 
the same qualifications as to the requirements for appointment into the 
District school system. Then you read a athe: statement, Doctor, 
to this committee, purportedly outlining reasons or giving excuses as 
the case may be—I do not accuse you of that, of course—for the wide 
variation or the wide diversity of achievement levels in the white and 
colored schools; attributing most of that difficulty to overcrowded 
classrooms as well as other things that you indicated such as this tre- 
mendous influx of underprivileged colored children from the segre- 
gated States of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. 

Dr. Corntnc. And one other factor, also attributed to the complete 
separateness of the two schol systems, the entire separateness. 
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Mr. WriuiaMs. That is the point I want to get on to. 

Dr. Corning, several witnesses who have testified before this com- 
mittee—I would not question their integrity nor would I question the 
truthfulness of their statements—have told this committee that the 
records which came from the division II schools they found not to be 
reliable. Doctor, did you know that they were not keeping reliable 
records in the division IT schools prior to integration ? 

Dr. Cornrne. What was it claimed the unrealiability was, insuffi- 
cient records ? 

Mr. Wituiams. The records that came to the integrated schools in 
the main, as testified by these principals and teachers, would indicate 
that the child’s achievement level had not reached the grade to which 
he had been assigned. That, in the main, was the chief complaint. 
I am sure you have read these hearings backward and forward. 

Dr. Cornine. Every word. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. You know what those complaints are. 

Dr. Corntna. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1ams. How do you account for that? 

Dr. Corntna. I think that goes back again to the complete separate- 
ness of the two school systems, where they were completely staffed, 
there was no supervision from one side to the other, no contact from 
one side to another, no intervisitation of schools to know how others 
were doing and so on. So that in my former testimony I stated that 
it is quite to be expected that these differences develop, which presents 
now to us one of our biggest problems in getting a unified practice in 
these basic things throughout the entire school system, which is a big 
undertaking. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Youare quiteright. However, there is one question 
now that I want to ask you, Doctor. You were superintendent of both 
division 1 and division 2 schools? 

Dr. Corntne. That is right. 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. Doctor, why did you not make it your business as 
superintendent over the two school systems to insure that they were 
equal and that their standards of achievement were the same? 

Dr. Corntne. Well, I suspect I may have to admit a little error 
there. In the first place, no matter how much you busy yourself to 
make sure they were equal there were conditions there that are insur- 
mountable, such as crowding that I mentioned. It was quite natural, 
I assumed, that with a staff of capable people, well qualified, that 
virtually the same procedures were taking place. The basic structure 
of the school system rested on law. In charge of the colored schools 
was an Assistant Superintendent of Schools, First Assistant, who is 
one of the finest educators I have ever known, a marvelous person. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Who was that, sir? 

Dr. Corntnc. Dr. Wilkerson, in whom we had the greatest confi- 
dence. He has been in demand over the country in all kinds of situa- 
tions up to the time of his retirement and I presume since. So it was 
quite natural to assume that differences which were serious just didn’t 
exist. He was entrusted by law and by me overseeing the entire oper- 
ation of the schools and I think he did a whale of a good job. 

I am not being critical of Dr. Wilkerson but the ‘structure of the 
system was so set up there was no intermingling as between the 
two sections so that teachers in buildings, for example, had no oppor- 
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tunity to see what methods of teaching or what methods of record- 
keeping were followed in another school, in a white school. There 
was no interchange of that sort whatever. The only time, under seg- 
regation, that the teachers met together was where a citywide com- 
mittee was appointed for some particular study. For years those 
committees have been biracial. That was literally the only contact. 
They had separate professional associations, separate everything, 
PTA’s and everything. 

Mr. Wuia1AMs. Let me ask you this question. I will go along with 
everything you have said in that respect. 

The chief difference between the two school systems was that, other 
than your physical facilities such as overcrowding, you had in the 
division 1 schools a white Assistant Superintendent, you had white 
principals, and you had white teachers, and you had white children? 

Dr. Corntne. And white supervisors. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. And white supervisors. And in the division 2 
schools you had a colored Assistant Superintendent, you had colored 
principals, colored supervisors, and colored teachers and colored stu- 
dents; did you not? 

Dr. Corning. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. WriiutaMs. Are you not, Doctor, in so many words indicting 
the members of the colored race for not keeping themselves up to the 
level of the white race with respect to your District schools, Aviators 
1 and 2, respectively ? 

Dr. Cornrna. No, sir; I am not indicting them at all. Iam saying 
there were conditions that existed that made it extremely difficult. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Overcrowding. We have heard that. There was 
overcrowding in some of the white schools, too; was there not? 

Dr. Corninea. Yes, sir; and they reflected that. 

Mr. Witutams. I am sure they did. Did they come below the na- 
tional norm like some of the less overcrowded colored schools did ? 

Dr. Corntne. I can’t say. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Did you have any colored schools which were not 
overcrowded ? 

Dr. Corntnc. Very few. We didn’t hear from them. Right at 
this moment I can’t think of any that were not overcrowded. That 
may be wrong. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Did you have any colored schools, division 2 schools, 
who had the same size classroom as any of your schools in division 1? ; 

Dr. Cornina. I expect there could be found isolated cases where 
class size would be the same as between the two but I would also add 
that that wasn’t the general rule, that the colored schools almost with- 
out exception—I am not sure there is any exception—were very much 
more crowded. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. Doctor, I am going to read to you a statement which 
appeared apparently in the July 26, 1956, Washington Star, in which 
a former member of your School Board and now I understand a paid 
employee of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People—and if I am wrong, it is simply because I have been given to 
understand that, I could be wrong in that, but at least one who has 
been very, very militant in her efforts to bring about not necessarily 
equality in education but social equality, jumped on this committee 
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and I might add, jumped on you, too, pretty heavily and in this state- 
ment she says: 


Armstrong High School is being kept open in spite of the fact it was con- 


demned by the Strayer report 8 years ago. There are 7,000 empty seats in the 
District’s other high schools. 


She said: 
Dr. Corning wants to isolate the Negroes at Armstrong. 


Doctor, would you like to have an opportunity to reply to that pub- 
licly on behalf of yourself and the committee? 

Dr. Corntne. | don’t think Armstrong is being kept open in spite 
of anything. As a matter of fact, this is lost sight of: That by an 
early action of the Board of Education and on my recommendation, 
back of which I will stand, Armstrong High School, which had been 
a technical high school when we were under segregation, and Mc- 
Kinley High School, which also was a technical high school in division 
I, were to be merged and they were merged by the transfer of a great 
many students out of Armstrong into McKinley who were equipped 
to take and profit by a technical type of education. That meant, of 
course, that the general complexion—I am saying that not figura- 
tively—of the Armstrong population changed because it is not true 
now that thre are students preparing for technical work in Armstrong 
in any great numbers. 

We are presently going through a very elaborate revamping of the 
McKinley High School in order to supply facilities there to make it a 
citywide technical high school. Meanwhile, there are in Armstrong 
students who profit by a shop-type of experience majoring in that 
type of work, rather than a strictly academic type of experience. The 
school is serving a very good purpose in that connection. 

It isn’t a question of segregation at all. It is a question of place- 
ment of children who need to have that particular kind of experience. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Dr. Corning, I thought perhaps you would like to 
have a chance to answer that publicly and I thought this would give 
you a good opportunity to do so. 

Is it or is it not a fact that as of the date that appeared in the news- 
papers you had 7,000 empty seats in the District schools? 

Dr. Cornina. I can’t say as to the number. It is a fact that there 
have been for a good many years vacant seats in the white high schools. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I believe this specifies high schools. 

Dr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wii1ams. Dr. Corning, some of the local newspapers and 
others, including one Member of Congress, have stated that the reason 
achievement levels were so low in the District of Columbia schools is 
the direct result of segregation. 

Do you go along with that theory ? 

Dr. Corntne. I would have to qualify “direct result.” I do think 
that the conditions that existed under segregation contributed very 
largely to it as I previously testified. I wouldn’t say that that or any 
other one thing was the sole cause of it, but I do think there were 
certain bad situations inherent in the segregated plan which contrib- 
uted to, weren’t the sole causes of, but which contributed to the difficult 
situation we are talking about. 

Mr. Wu1aMs. Do you feel that it is discriminatory against a child 
to require him to attend a school made up entirely of his own race? 
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Dr. Corntne. To require him to attend a school of his own race? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. A colored child. 

Dr. Cornine. I think I would answer that in this way. We are 
seeing the results right now of a total lack of communication or ex- 
change of ideas as between the two races. I think actually that the 
negro population would be on a higher level today if they had had a 
little bit more awareness, schoolwise, of what goes on in school. I 
really believe that. 

Mr. Wittiams. You attribute that by that statement to their own 
deficiencies ¢ 

Dr. Cornina. That is kind of putting it back on me, but no, I don’t 
think so. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. You could reread the statement if you like, let the 
reporter read it to you and see if you still subscribe to that statement 
and if that statement could be interpreted any other way. 

Dr. Cornine. I think it will be true of any group that might be held 
entirely to themselves in all connections. Not just colored groups but 
any group held entirely to themselves. If all the Cornings in the 
world were held entirely to themselves, I think they would suffer. 

Mr. Wiii1ams. Do you think the white children have been the vic- 
tims of unfair discrimination by being separated into their own 
society? You just stated any group that is held to itself suffers 
because of that. Do you feel that the whites have been the victims 
of unfair discrimination? 

Dr. Corntne. I wouldn’t quite put it that way but I think it is 
quite likely there may be some gains to the white children from having 
a better understanding of other people. 

Mr. Wuuiams. Have there been any scholastic gains to the white 
children in the District of Columbia since integration? What advan- 
tages have the white children received from integration in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia other than this intangible thing you talk about? 

Dr. Cornine. I have no objective data to supply to you to indi- 
cate gains that they have made, sir, and perhaps it is in the field of 
intangibles that any gains have been made by the white population. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. You and others that appeared before the committee 
who support the theory of integration have named any number of 
advantages that accrue to the colored child through integration. Can 
you name one that accrues to the white child other than that intan- 
gible and highly questionable advantage as you refer to of being 
thrown in and intermingled with members of the other race? 

Dr. Cornine. I have no list of advantages to advance to you, sir, on 
that. ; 

Mr. Wiuurams. He has had the advantage, of course, he has had this 
advantage of attending a school where the levels of achievement have 
dropped tremendously; has he not? 

Dr. Corntna. Yes; where too many people have levels of achieve- 
ment that dropped. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. I say the white child has had that if you want to 
call it an advantage. He has been taken out of a school which had a 
high level of achievement, among the highest 5 percent of the Nation, 
and placed in schools which are below the national norm; has he not? 

Dr. Corntne. Yes; but this should be pointed out quite clearly, sir, 
that there is a difference between levels of achievement and standards 


of schools. 
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Mr. Wit11AMs. How can there be in the general setup ? 

Dr. Corntne. In achievement there is no doubt but that in the Wash- 
ington schools too many children are achieving at too low a level. 
There is no question about that. But that does not mean 

Mr. Wit1iams. You mean Armstrong uses the same standards as, 
well, Horace Mann? Is that a school in the same category ? 

Dr. Corning. It isn’t in any sense in the same category because 
Armstrong is a very specialized type of situation as I explained to 
you and neither are they at the same level. But my contention is this: 
That while there are too many children achieving at too low a level, the 
standards of the schools have not been lowered. I have pretty good 
evidence of that because you go right on through the schools to the 
time of graduation from high schools and the percentage of students 
from Washington going on to college exceeds the national average 
by far, so that the standards are there all right, the opportunity is 
there and the encouragement is there for everybody to do the very 
best he possibly can within the framework of his own native ability, 
but 

Mr. Wriuu1aMs. You qualified that, Doctor. I think we ought to 
get around to this promotional system a bit that you have employed 
here in the sehools and diplomas. If this committee understands the 
situation correctly from the evidence that has been presented to this 
committee, it is possible for a youngster with a first grade achievement 
to graduate from high school under rather extreme and unusual cir- 
cumstances, is it not, and receive a diploma ? 

Dr. Corntne. No, sir; it is not possible. 

Mr. Wituiams. We have had it testified here that students are 
being promoted from one grade to the next though they may not have 
attained the standards required for promotion to that next grade. 

Dr. Cornrne. I would quarrel with that, sir. I would also say this, 
that you can’t determine promotion or grade placement on the basis 
of any single criterion, as for instance an arithmetic test or a spelling 
test. 

The statement has been made—I read the papers, too—if the papers 
are correct in reporting some of the testimony that has been given, 
that we have a system of promoting children grade by grade willy- 
nilly, regardless. That is not correct. It never has been. It is true 
that the rates of retention in a grade and the rates of failure in 
subject matter have varied from year to year. I would very much 
like, because that statement has been made not only in connection 
with this hearing but in other connections, also, that we promote by 
age and height and weight and so on, to submit for this record a 
table which I have before me here, and copies of which we have with 
us, which shows the rate of failure in the elementary schools, reten- 
tion, that is, over the years—this goes back to 1945—the subject matter 
failures in junior and senior high school, and without giving you each 
year because I would like, if I may, to submit this for your record, 
just let me give you the record as of last year, last June. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Before you do that, Congressman Davis has just 
suggested to me that perhaps you need a little relaxation for a minute. 
You have been on the stand for quite some time. In view of that—— 

Mr. Davis. We will declare a 5-minute recess. 

(Whereupon, there was a brief recess.) 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 
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Mr. Wiu1ams. I believe you were getting ready to read some sta- 
tistical data to the committee, or submit it to the committee. 

Dr. Corning. It was my understanding this complete table may go 
into the record. 

Mr. Davis. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Percent of retentions in elementary schools and subject matter failures in 
junior and senior high schools, 1946-56 





| 1045-46 | 1947 1948 | 1949 
i { = - 





Elementary 
Junior high ! 
Senior high ! 














RE tenn Sees 
Junior high ! 
Senior high ! 





1 All subjects. 


Children 
retained 


For 1954-55 

For 1954- 3, 266 
2, 336 
2, 286 

It is possible under segregation that there were different practices in promo- 
tion and retention between the two divisions. Uniformity of practice in all 
schools is now being established. 

Dr. Cornine@. I just want to summarize it because I do not want 
the impression to linger that we are promoting on any other basis 
than promoting children to the grade where we think they will best 
be able to do their work. 

As I said, over the years the percentage of failures has varied, but 
as of last year 11.6 percent of elementary children were retained at 
their old grade level. 

In the junior high schools, 6.7 percent have subject-matter failures. 

In the senior high schools, 10.4 percent have subject-matter failures. 

So we are not just pushing them on and promoting them without 
regard to their ability to function at the next level. 

As we reduce those percentages to numbers of children I think it 
is rather interesting. Last year 7,498 children failed of promotion 
in the elementary schools. 

Mr. Wittiams. When was that? 

Dr. Corning. Last June, at the end of the sixth grade. At the end 
of last school year, 7,498 children failed of promotion after various 
grade levels, first through sixth, and were required to repeat the grade. 

There has been a tightening up over the last several years in the rate 
of failure, or failure to be promoted. 

Mr. Witiams. What is it you mean by a “tightening up” ? 

Dr. Corntxc. More strict requirements that they must stay until 
they have finished all that they can get accomplished within the 
framework of their ability. 

For example, in 1952, there were 2,286 children retained; in 1953, 
2,336; in 1954, 3,266; for 1954-55, 5,613; last year, 7,498. 








For 1952 
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This table shows that right from the beginning, back in 1945 and 
continuing through, there have been varying percentages of children 
who had failed to be promoted in the elementary schools and have 
failed, subject-matter-wise, in the junior and senior high schools. 
There, of course, it means that they have either to repeat the subject 
or get some other subject credit toward their graduation. 

Mr. Wiuu1AMs. Were your standards of achievement required for 
promotion the same in the division IT schools as they were in the divi- 
sion I schools prior to integration? I am trying to account for this 
sharp upswing in failures in your schools. 

Dr, Corning. Let me put it this way: I think the standards of pro- 
motion were probably the same. I think it is quite conceivable that 
there was a more liberal interpretation in some schools than in others. 
I think that is quite possible. 

Mr. WixuiaMs. In other words, when you say “It was more liberal 
in some schools than in others,” it was more liberal in the division II 
schools than in the division I schools? 

Dr. Cornine. I would not want to blanket them all into that, but 
I think that there might have been instances where that was true. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Would you say that was a general situation and that 
would at least in part account for the sharp upswing in failures fol- 
lowing integration ? 

Dr. Corntne. I think probably that was a contributing factor gen- 
erally. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Now, after you integrated your schools, did you 
adopt the standards that have been followed in the division I schools, 
or division II schools? 

Dr. Cornina. I think I will have to qualify that a bit. 

Mr. Witxi4Ms. Or did you have to modify them and find a com- 
promise ¢ 

Dr. Cornrne. I do not think there has been any compromising on 
that at all. I do not think we can think of promotion in terms of 
any set formula, nor can you promote solely on the basis of achieve- 
ment tests. 

It is the responsibility of the classroom teacher to determine whether 
a child is able to advance to the next grade level or not. Also, in the 
junior and senior high schools it is the responsibility of the teacher 
there to determine whether enough has been learned to justify a 
credit being earned in that particular subject. 

Now the teacher in either instance has to take into consideration 
a good many criteria. That is more true in the elementary schools 
than the secondary schools, but in the elementary schools they have 
to take into consideration the basic ability of the student, whether he 
is performing up to the limit of his ability, or reasonably so, but you 
cannot ever, since children are created so vastly different, remold them 
into like human beings. 

Mr. Wi.xiams. Are you saying that children are created differ- 
ently ? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes. 


Mr. Wiuiams. Are you distinguishing between children? I am 
surprised. All this integration has been based on the proposition that 
everyone is of the same level. 

Dr. Cornine. No, no, sir. That has never been claimed, sir. I am 
not talking racially. I am saying that you can go into any school 
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in Washington and be it the most favored school, and you will find 
children that are just as different from one another as they can be. 
You said you are a parent, I believe. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is true. 

Dr. Corning. Undoubtedly in your own family you find that to be 
true. 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes. I have a blond, a brunette, and a redhead. 

Dr. Cornine. That is a pretty good distribution. I suspect also 
they differ in characteristics of one sort or another. Some have a 
greater tendency to learn, learn more readily, than others. That is 
what I mean by children being different. 

Now, there is no process in the school that can resolve them all into 
a common mold and make them alike. What we have to do is to 
make what adjustments are necessary to those individual differences 
so that the individual child has the opportunity to function at the 
fullest of his ability. That is what I mean. I was not talking racially. 

Mr. Witu1ams. You have said in the division II schools you 
suspect—I believe that is the way you put it—that the teachers did 
not require quite as much of the students as the division I teachers did. 

Dr. Corning. I said there might have been instances and there un- 
doubtedly were where standards of promotion were different. That is 
the way I tried to say it. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Would not that be a reflection on the standard of 
teaching in the schools where the promotions were granted willy- 
nilly ? 

Dr. Corninc. I do not think so. I am not claiming anyplace that 
they were granted willy-nilly, because this table that I referred to 
showed in the colored school there was a high percentage of failure. 
Everyone was not passed. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Doctor, we have had ample testimony before this 
committee to show there are not a few, but literally hundreds, of 8th, 
9th, and 10th grade students who have come over from division 2 
schools who have a 3d and 4th grade reading and arithmetic achieve- 
ment level. Reading and arithmetic, of course, being the very basis 
of education, do you not think that perhaps the standard of teaching 
in those schools must have been low by comparison with the division | 
schools—when you compare the achievements of the two schools / 

Dr. Corntnc. I think there are other elements involved in addition 
tothat. That may have been acontributing thing, too. I do not think 
I quite made my point clear, that the migration into Washington of all 
these people, that has been a serious phase of it. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. There are 2 percent that come from the South. 

Dr. Corninc. Just came in last year. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 

Dr. Cornrnc. Many of them in other years. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. In other years, and they have had the benefit of the 
Washington school system. We cannot use any year but last year 
as a basis for this. 

Dr. Corninc. I think you are making my comments personal to 
yourself. 

Mr. Wittrams. I can say categorically that the Washington Post 
and some of the other papers have so indicated, and of course I had 
that in mind in asking these questions, because I know you will give 
us the truth. 
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Dr. Cornina. Let me be a little specific, if I may. Not long ago I 
went into a school predominantly colored and was amazed to find not 
1, but quite a number of 14- and 15-year-old boys and girls in the 
elementary school. Inquiring into their background I found they 
had attended school ‘very, very little. Certainly they were not pre- 
pared to do anything beyond the lowest grade of work. Those are 
isolated cases, 1 grant you, but they all go to make up a part of the 
picture. 

Mr. Wixu1aMs. Those were 14- and 15-year-old students thrown in 
with students in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ? 

Dr. Corninc. We did not throw them into the grades, but we estab- 
lished special classes for them. 

Mr. Witurams. I did not mean thrown in. You had students in 
those classes. 

Dr. Cornrtnc. We took them out of those classes. You cannot keep a 
14-year-old and a 15-year-old child with second-grade children. It 
cannot be done. We arranged special classes for them and are doing 
everything we can to bring them up. I am stating that as a specific 
type of program we have. 

Mr. WituiAms. Getting around to something a little more specific 
and I am not going to keep you much longer—you mentioned that the 
chief reason you have not given achievement tests prior to integra 
tion was because of the cost of them and Congress had not appro- 
priated sufficient funds with which to do that. 

Did you request those funds of Congress for that specific purpose ? 

Dr. Cornine. I do not recall that we did, because what we have 
done, sir, in the schools heretofore is to test certain grade levels and 
the test results that you have before you are the results of the first 
citywide tests that were ever given at those grade levels. Even in 
division 2 when a third grade would be tested it would be a spot 
check. Only certain of the schools were tested, which makes it ex- 
tremely diflicult to make comparisons between then and now. 

Mr. Wituiams. But if you did not request funds for that you 
could not blame Congress for not giving them to you. 

Dr. Corning. I am not blaming Congress. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. The answer you gave for the reason you did not give 
them was because Congress did not appropriate the money, or had not 
appropriated the money. 

Dr. Corntnc. Had not appropriated the money. 

Mr. WitiiAms. That is not a fair answer. 

Dr. Corntnc. I cannot blame Congress for that particular thing, 
but I can give a little warning, that the 1958 budget includes a very 
sizable amount for that very purpose. 

Mr. Witit1aMs. I suspect that. 

Dr. Corninc. We think the citywide testing, the thing that you are 
advocating, is most essential, particularly under these conditions. 

Mr. Wittiams. I hope you have no difficulty in getting that money. 

Dr. Cornrnc. We are going to make the request. 

Mr. Wituiams. Now, you have indicated that you have had diffi 
culty in getting appropri: ations from Congress for new schools, class 
rooms, and so forth. Can you tell us how many new classrooms have 
been built in the District of Columbia in the last 10 years? # 


1 See p. 466. 
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Dr. Cornine. I can supply that, but I do not have it here. I can 
support my statement—in which I am in a somewhat stronger position 
than I was in regard to the testing—that the appropriations by 
Congress have been very much less than the Board of Education’s 
estimate of minimum needs at the particular time. Let me give you 
some figures. 

Mr. WixuiAmMs. Let me ask you one more question before you give 
figures. 

You know that your appropriations have to clear the Bureau of the 
Budget before they get to Congress. How much has Congress cut 
below the amount requested by the Bureau of the Budget in the last 
several years / 

Dr. Corning. Our budget goes through several steps. Actually the 
Bureau of the Budget for quite a number of years now has not taken 
any particular action other than to approve the budget which the 
Commissioners clear. But when I prepare the budget, or Mr. Zeller 
prepares it, and submits it to the Board of Education, the Board of 
Education makes its refinements, which may be an adding to—-it 
usually is—or a cutting down. It then goes to the Commissioners and 
the Commissioners, having to keep within the total money, the revenues 
that are available, make pretty drastic cuts in it. It comes to the 
Appropriations Subcommittee of the House. 

Mr. Wiiutams. You mean that does not go through the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Corntnc. The Commissioners send it to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. WiiiiaMs. Yes. 

Dr. Corntnc. And the Bureau of the Budget sends it up here. It is 
a part of the President’s budget. 

Mr. Wituiams. That is the point that I am getting at. 

Dr. Corninc. But the Bureau of the Budget does not take anything 
out. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. How far below the budget as requested by the Presi- 
dent has Congress cut in the last several years for the purpose of oper- 
ating the schools? 

Dr. Corntne. Well, I do not have the breakdown, sir, as to the 
amounts of the cuts made by the Congress as compared with the cuts 
made by the Commissioners, but I can show you—— 

(The data referred to above is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wiiu1AMs. You are putting the blame on Congress for not giv- 
ing you those appropriations. 

Dr. Corninc. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I think that what I ought to do is to show that it 
has not been all Congress’ fault in this thing, that the President has 
to take his share of the blame for any cuts that come into this picture 
because he submits the budget to the Congress. Now, if we want to 
find out the extent to which Congress is to blame, let us find out how 
much below the budget the Congress has cut in the last several years. 

Dr. Corntna. At least so far as my experience in the last 10 years is 
concerned, we have to exonerate the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget for any cuts that have been made, because they have not made 
any. Thecuts first occur in the office of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the District of Columbia budget office because 
they are our fiscal agents. Then they come up to Congress and in some 
instances, sir, rather than to blame Congress, let me say that Congress 
has restored some of the things that the Commissioners have taken out. 
They also have on occasion taken out some things. But let me just 
give you an idea. 

When the Board sets up what it thinks are its minimum require- 
ments for buildings in a given year—and I will not read the odd num- 
bers, but let me just run down this: 

In 1947 we requested $6,500,000 ; we got $2,700,000. In the next year 
we requested $8,500,000; we got $4,200,000. The next year we re- 
quested $11,600,000 and we got $4,900,000. 

For the next year we requested $2,500,000 and we got $2,700,000. We 
got a little more than we requested that year. But that was the year 
when we were instructed there were to be no increases due to major 
projects. The financial condition of the District was that way. 

The next year we requested $9,700,000, and we got $4,700,000. The 
next year we requested $9,100,000, and we got $7,000,000. 

In 1953 we requested $12,700,000 and we got $1 million. That is the 
way it has gone. 

For 1956, skipping 2 or 3 years here—and I will not take that year 
because we requested practically nothing—but in 1956 we requested 
$6,800,000 and got $3,800,000. 

In 1957 we requested $8 million and got $5 million. 

If I left the impression that I am blaming Congress for that I 
would like to correct it at this point, and certainly will when the testi- 
mony comes to me. 

Mr. Wixu1aMms. In all fairness, you did not say Congress. You said 
that you did not have the appropriations. 

Dr. Corning. That is correct, but I was not blaming the Congress 
because the major cuts occur in the office of the Commissioners, and I 
am not being too critical of them because they have their responsi- 
bility to keep all of the District agenices within the framework of 
the revenues available. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Doctor, where your requests have been pared down 
to these levels that you just read, you cannot say whether it was the 
School Board, the District Commissioners, the Bureau of the Budget, 
or the Congress that cut that appropriation down; can you? 

Dr. Cornina. I can say this quite categorically; it is almost all 
cut by the Commissioners. 

Mr. WituiaMs. By the Commissioners ? 
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Dr. Corntne. That is right. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Then you had better get the Commissioners on the 
ball. 

Dr. Corntnc. And the same thing is true, sir, of salaries for teach- 
ers and other things. Every phase of our budget is subject to the 
minutest scrutiny and subject to cuts also. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. One further question: Doctor, what was your total 
enrollment in 1950 ? 

Dr. Cornine. It was 94,716 as of October. 

Mr. Wituiams. What is it today ? 

Dr. Cornine. We do not have a figure comparable to that because 
we are earlier in the season right now. 

Mr. Wiis. Last year will be all right. 

Dr. Cornine. 107,645. 

Mr. WiuraMs. That is an increase of approximately what per- 
centage—roughly 10 or 11 percent; is it not ? 

Dr. Corntnea. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. Wiutuiams. Do you have any basis for comparing that per- 
centage increase with other cities of comparable size over the same 
period of time? 

Dr. Corntne. We have done that. I do not have the figures here. 
We have done that in watching the trends at the various levels. The 
birthrate is something that we are very much interested in and con- 
cerned about. We have been watching that very closely. Further- 
more, I meet twice a year with the superintendents of the largest 
cities, cities of 200,000 and over. I am going to a meeting with them 
again early next month. 

Mr. Wiurams. They are having the same problem, are they not? 

Dr. Corntne. Sure. 

Mr. Wiiu1Ams. But you have no yardstock by which to determine 
whether their increase has been greater than yours, or less than yours 
percentagewise ? 

Dr. Corntne. That fluctuates between the cities according to local 
conditions. For instance, take a city like San Diego, where there is a 
booming population. It jumps must faster than ours. Take some 
other city. Take Detroit, cities where industries are moving in. That 
brings the population up. 

Mr. Witt1ams. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Davis. The counsel for the committee and Mr. Williams have 
covered, I think, pretty well the whole subject matter of the opera- 
tion of the schools. There are a few notes that I have made here as 
this testimony went along that I want to ask you about. 

You said that there were 20 buildings in the school system trans- 
ferred from colored, or from division II to division I prior to inte- 
gration. 

Dr. Corntno. It is the other way. 

Mr. Davis. I mean from white to colored. 

Mr. Corntne. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, over what period of years were those buildings 
transferred ? 

Dr. CorntNeo. Six or 7 years, I would say. 

Mr. Davis. Six or 7 years? 

Dr. Corntnc. Yes. I do not have the date of the first one. 

Mr. Davis. That would go back to about 1949, would it not? 
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Dr. Corntnc. Yes; I would think so. I do not know the date of the 
first one. It may be earlier than that, Judge. I know within the 10 
years that I have been here that many were transferred. 

Mr. Davis. In 1950 you stated that the population of the schools 
was approximately 50-50; that is, 50 percent white and 50 percent 
colored, 

Dr. Corntnec. In 1950, that is right. 

Mr. Davis. Now, then, these 20 buildings were transferred from 
white use to colored use during the time that the school population 
began to increase on the colored side. 

Dr. Corninc. Yes. It was due to that. 

Mr. Davis. Now then, how many new buildings were built for the 
colored pupils during approximately the same period ? 

Dr. Cornina. I am afraid I do not have that here, sir, but I will 
be very happy to supply it. 

Mr. Davis. I would like you to supply for the record at this point 
the year and the name of the school buildings that were transferred. 

Dr. Corntna. I can submit that right now. I have that right here. 

Mr. Davis. Submit that, then, at this point. 

(The following table was submitted for the record :) 


Buildings transferred from division I to division II from July 1, 1947, through 
Feb. 1, 1954 


















School | Date trans- Capac- 
ferred ity 
NE ee eae Le ee ee oe ----| July 1, 1947 | 288 
a Se res oe 4 288 
Rt ee TA MES AB oe 1, 1947 | 288 
Blow - > --| 288 
Ni SSS AR eal SR SS Se Se RR EE SS ae a elias “Sm 288 
SE: tc0G) 6s. vokunewismeliouigtedtethtae. } 288 
ee eee wre 468 
a lag TE A el SoA Hie OR A ee eS pe RES SO , 1949 | 936 
Central High...........- a ee i EY a ee aeRe | ,19°0 | 2, 400 
I iad k weicédavincnn pli acca = 29, 1951 | 288 
eee se ak 288 
"Se ae 1951 | 432 
Langley Junior High 1951 | 1, 224 
River Terrace _- 1952 324 
Madison ? a A aT Nh OEP RS ATE I sS NR IT aE ; ae: ee es i , 1952 | 288 
Fairbrother____- ee eRe 2 St. CET et haba. ts ied ly , 1952 288 
Eliot Junior High 1952 918 
eI a PE RENE By aE ROE eat” SIR Recs Se Oy 648 
OS eee eee Se ae eee, Ee . P — | 360 
REE ES RY DELI tet ee (AEE. REET A Ae Bitar eRe ; Feb, 1,1954 80 
Total 





Mr. Davis. And the total number of pupils accommodated by the 
transfer of these 20 buildings to division II. Do you have that? 

Dr. Cornrne. I do not have it here, no, sir, but that is very easy 
to obtain. 

Mr. Davis. I would like for you to submit that. 

Dr. Cornine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And I would like you to submit at the same time for 
the record the new buildings constructed for division 2 and the num- 
ber of students that the new buildings would accommodate. 

Dr. Corninc. You would include in that new additions to buildings, 
any new construction ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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You have given figures relating to the white pupils and the colored 
pupils going back as far, I believe, as 1926 for some of them ? 

Dr. Corning. I think Mr. Williams went to 1926. The table I was 
quoting from goes back to 1939, but I picked it up in 1942 because that 
was the beginning of the change of the ratio. 

Mr. Davis. You have testified to a considerable extent here about 
the class load, the classroom load, or the load per teacher in the di- 
vision II schools, and you have stated that a large part of the in- 
ability to teach was due to the fact, as you said, that a teacher had 
an overloaded class. Could you furnish for the record the pupil 
load per teacher, say beginning in 1939? 

Dr. Corning. You mean broken down racially ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Dr. Corninca. Up to integration I can do that. 

Mr. Davis. Please supply that for the record. 

Dr. Corning. I want to be sure I am clear on that. You mean that 
citywide ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Dr. Corning. You do not want it building by building or anything 
like that ? 

Mr. Davis. I want it by division. 

Dr. Corninc. I understand that, by division citywide? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, and the class load per teacher in division 2, and 
the reason I want it is that you said that had a great deal to do with 
the inability of the teachers in that division to teach the pupils. 

Dr. Corninc. Maybe I should not volunteer to do things you have 
not asked for, but I can go farther than that if you want me to. I 
can show you an actual distribution of class size, division I and di- 
vision 2. 

Mr. Davis. Actual distribution of what? 

Dr. Corntne. Class size, how many at 40, how many at 42, how 
many at 45, and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give the individual teacher’s class load? 
That is what I want. 

Dr. Cornrne. That is what it would do, without naming the in- 
dividual situation. 

Mr. Davis. Could you furnish it building by building? 

Dr. Corntna. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to request you to do that. 

(The data requested is as follows:) 


Number of pupils enrolled in the 20 buildings transferred from division 1 to 
division 2 in the 1st month following the transfer 





School | Enroll- ’ School Enroll- | 
ment ment 





337 | October 1947. ‘ 20 | February 1951. 

3m | Do. . “ata ‘= 3s October 1951. 

310 | January 1948. angley Junior High 1, 172 Do. 

221 | Do. iver Terrace. ......... 210 | February 1952. 

207 | Do. Mad isor atambdudins 266 | March 1952 

151 Do | Fairbrother ac +) October 1952. 

500 | Do. : unior High. -___- 1, 111 Do 

514 | October 1949. yan : 430 | October 1953 
2,074 . October 1950. Noyes....- il Do 

148 | February 1951. | Kenilworth___-- : 151 | March 1954 
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Public school construction, 1946-56 


DIVISION 1 

Capacity 
. Davis Elementary addition_ 180 
. Bunker Hill Elementary addition 108 
. Anacostia Senior High addition 202 
Kimball Elementary addition 288 
Tyler Elementary (new) 756 
. Taft Junior High addition 230 
. Patterson Elementary alterations 36 
. Beers Elementary addition 
. Sousa Junior High (new) 
. Stanton Elementary (new) 
. Simon Elementary (new) 1, O80 
i ee eee ae ae ee ee None 
fo a ee ee ee eee eee ee ener aE ae, None 
. Bunker Hill Elementary addition 396 
. Davis Elementary addition 824 
. Keene Elementary addition 396 
. Draper Elementary (new) 648 
. Draper Elementary addition 896 
9. Patterson Elementary addition 288 
. Hart Junior High (new) 094 
. Anacostia (demountable) 230 
2. Keene (demountable) 144 





ID UP ONE SOMDNASUP WH 


. Thomas Elementary (new) 
2. Turner Elementary (new) 
3. Slowe Elementary (new) 
. Richardson Elementary (new) 
5. Randall Junior High addition 
. Logan Elementary addition 
. Crummell Elementary Annex (temporary) 
8. Young Elementary addition 
9. Montgomery Elementary (new) 
. Miller Junior High (new) 
11. Birney Elementary (new) 
12. Nalle Elementary (new) 
13. Walker-Jones Elementary (new) 
14. Banneker Junior High addition 
15. Slowe Elementary addition 
16. River Terrace Elementary (new) 
17. Spingarn Senior High (new) 
18. Douglass Junior High (new) 
19. Terrell Junior High (new) 
20. Payne Elementary addition 
21. Browne Junior High addition 
22. Francis Junior High addition and alterations 
23. Richardson Elementary addition 
24. Turner Elementary addition 
25. Terrell Junior (completion 4th floor) 
26. Syphax Elementary addition 
27. Douglass Junior High addition 
28. Shadd Elementary (new) 
29. Moten Elementary (new) 
30. Young (demountable) 
31. Payne (demountable) 
32. Richardson (demountable) 
33. Shadd (demountable) 
34, Logan (demountable) 
35. Woodson Junior High (new) 
36. Van Ness Elementary (new) 
Nots.—Schools integrated in the fall of 1954—item 28 and on were completed after 


integration—these items had previously been designated as division 2 or are attached 
to buildings that were in division 2. 














864 
576 
180 
576 
459 
396 
288 
288 
612 
300 
OOS 


1, 
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Pupil-teacher ratio, 1939-40 to 1955-56 





| l | | | l 
School level 1939-40} 1940-41 1941-42) 1942-43| 1943-44 1944-45 | 1945-46) 1946-47) 1947-48 


| —— 


} 
20. 


7 27. 
Junior high schools: | 
Divisi . é 6 5.9 | 5. 26 





Senior high schools: | 
Divisi 21.8 
27.4 | 


| 
| 
| 24.9 | 
| 
| 
| 


BN 
=o 


=> 


23. 


Sy 
—F- 
= 


31.0 
Elementary schools, grades 1-6: 


Division 1 . : : oi 54 34. ¢ 
Division 2 ‘ . 6 5 6) 39.5 39. 





1 32. 4 | 
3 | 37.1 


Sz 














| } 
School level 1950-51 | 1951-52 1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 | 1955-! 





Senior high schools peed CO (ea |e as 
Division 1 . 2 4 oe 
i = > 22. 22. U3 23. 
Junior high schools - 2 


; a0 | on 
Division 2 : : : ; 30. 2 | 
Elementary schools, grades 1-6 ree Cen Fe ee 
Division 1 y 3A. ¢ 33. ! 33. 34. 
Division 2 é ; 37. 37.9] 37.2] 
| 














NOTE.—Prepared by Department of General Research and Statistics, Office of the Statistician, Oct. 5, 
1956, 


Stupy CONCERNING CLASS SIZE AND KINDERGARTEN TEACHER LOAD, ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS, DIVISIONS 1 AND 2, Basep Upon Oct. 19, 1951, MEMBERSHIP Reports 


TABLE I.—Sizes of classes, grades 1-6, in the elementary schools 





" ' 


| 1 $0 | 520 |10 to | 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to 3 to #0 to 45 to 50 to 55 to |60and! Total} 


| 9 14 | 19 | 24 29 | 34 59 | over |classes 
pups pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils \pupils lpupils pupils lpupis 5 pupils pupils 


Division 1 !\_..._- oe 304 | 235 | 
Division 2-|_.___- Beat es 9| 117] 347 | 








TABLE II.—Sizes of kindergarten classes in the elementary schools 





| | | 
| 140 | 510 |1010| 15 to | 20 to 25 to | 80 to | 35 to (1010 45to 50to 55 to @0and Total 
4 19 |” 24 


} 14 | | 34 49 54 59 over classes 
{pupils am pupils pupils pupils’ a pupils =. nils aie pupils pupils pupils pupils 
| 





| 6 classes in grades 1-6 are combined with kindergarten classes as follows: 9 1A pupils with 25 kindergarten 
pupils or a class of 34 pupils; 9 1A pupils with 35 kindergarten pupils or a class of 44 pupils; 10 1A pupils with 
43 kindergarten — or a class of 53 pupils; 11 1A pupils with 20 kindergarten pupils or a class of 31 pupils; 
121A pupils with 17 kindergarten pupils or a class of 29 pupils; 221A pupils with 9 kindergarten pupils or a 
class of 31 pupils. 

?6 kindergarten classes are combined with classes in grades 1-6 as follows: 25 kindergarten pupils with 
91A pupils or a class of 34 pupils; 35 kindergarten pupils with 9 1A pupils or a class of 44 pupils; 43 kinder- 
garten pupils with 10 1A pupils or a class of 53 pupils; 25 kindergarten pupils with 11 1A pupils or a class of 
31 pupils; 17 kindergarten pupils with 121A pupils or a class of 29 pupils; 9 kindergarten pupils with 221A 
pupils or a class of 39 pupils. 


_Note 1.—Combined classes under footnotes 1 and 2 are listed under a total figure in tables I and II. 
or oy 91A pupils plus 25 kindergarten pupils equal a class of 34 pupils and is counted under the column 
ee9 to Ea 


Note 2.—The figures in this study represent not only the different sizes of classes but also the total number 
of classes and pupils taught. They may be used to represent teacher load in the elementary schools. 
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TABLE III.—Number of different pupils taught daily by kindergarten teachers 





| 5to | 10 to! 15 to | | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 to | 55 to leo and} Total 
9 | 14 19 24 29 34 39 44 49 54 59 | over jclasses 
| pupils pupils | pupils sake Pupils pupils pupils pupils a pupils ate pupils pupils 


| 

| i } 

Division 1- Se Ayo oe a 8 
Division 2_|- Bee omand | Si P f 5 ) 


Total___- — 








Class size in the junior high schools as of Oct. 19, 1951 





| we 1 1 | } | } 
ag | 10 to | 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 to | 55 to '60and! Total 
4 19 | 2 | 2 34 39 | 44 | 49 54 | 59 | over jclasses 


pupils p inti pupils aA pupils pupils owe pupils pupils pupils|pupils pupils pupils 


| 1 to | 


Division 1.| 7| 33/ 145| 292 | 291 | 320| 473 | 670| 232| 39/ 24 4/ 19 
Division 2.| 3 3| 13] 66] 140 | 185 | 242} 396| 729/ 378| 130| 38| 52] 2375 


2, 549 


Total. __.| 36 | 158| 358] 431 | 505) 71 1,066 | 961| 417| 154| 42 | ae “4, 924 


Class size in the senior high schools as of Oct. 19, 1951 


> eae Cf." 2s . 2 aoe be i Bitte lace ak ~' 


lto | 5to | 10to 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 to | 55 to |60and! Total 
9 14 19 24 2 | & 39 44 49 54 59 over \classes 


pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils|pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils} 


Division1.| 9{ 49] 188] 257| 314] 304] 380} 194} 48] 2] 
Division 2_| 1 14 52; 87] 138 | 10 195 203 95 30 


Total____| | 63 | 200! 344] 452] 453| 575| 307! 143| 32 | 








NOTES 

Junior high schools: 1. Does not include individual instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes; 
2. These figures represent the number of different sizes of classes rather than the total number of classes 
taught and do not represent teacher load. 

Senior high schools: 1. Military science, driver training, and aviation excluded; 2. These figures represent 
the number of different sizes of classes rather than the total number of classes taught and do not represent 
teacher load. 


Strupy CONCERNING CLASS SIzE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, DIVISIONS 1 AND 2 
BASED Upon Oct. 24, 1952, MEMBERSHIP REPORTS 


Sizes of classes, grades 1-6, in the elementary schools 
2 | | j ii } j 
9 or | | 60 | 
| less | 10 to | 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 to | 55 to |} and | Total 
pu- |14 pu-|19 pu-}24 pu-|29 pu- 34 pu-/39 pu-|44 pu-|49 pu-|54 pu-|59 pu-| over | classes 
pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | = 
| | | | pils 





54.| 270 | 286 28 | 
5 | 119 | _ 434 167 


59 389 | ~ 70 | 195 | 





1 6 classes in grades 1-6 are combined with kindergarten classes as follows: 8 1A pupils with 22 kindergarten 
pupils or a class of 30 pupils; 6 1A pupils with 39 kinde rgarten pupils or a class of 45 pupils: 10 1A pupils 
with 22 kindergarten pupils or a class of 32 pupils; 221A pupils with 20 kinde rgarten pupils or a class of 42 
pupils; 10 1A pupils with 29 kindergarten pupils or a class of 39 pupils; 26 1A pupils with 12 kindergarten 
pupils or a class of 38 pupils. 








otal 
SSeS 


SSeS; 
asses 


sent 
sent 


‘otal 
asses 


rarten 
pupils 
s of 42 
zarten 
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Sizes of kindergarten classes in the elementary, schools 





| 9or 

| less | 10 to! 15 to | 20to 25to 30to | 35to | 40 to ; 
pu- (14 pu-|19 pu- 24 pu- 29 pu- 34 pu- 39 pu- 44 pu- 49 p 

| pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils_ pil pils | pil 


Division 1 2_____ 
Division 2... 





2 6 kindergarten classes are combined with classes in grade 
1A pupils or a class of 30 pupils; 39 kindergarten pupils with pu 
garten pupils with 10 1A pupils or a class of 32 pupils; 20 kindergarten 
42 pupils; 29 kindergarten pupils with 10 1A pupils or a class of 
1A pupils or a class of 38 pupils. 


Note.—Combined classes under footnotes 1 and 2 are listed under a 
&1A pupils plus 22 kindergarten pupils equals a class of 30 pupils and i 
Class size in the junior high schools, division 1, as of Oct. 2, 1952 (does not in- 
clide individual instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes) 





| Qor | | | 

| less | 10 to |} 15 to! 20 to | 25to | 30 to | 35 to} 40 to 
pu- |14 pu-|19 pu- 24 pu- 29 pu- 34 pu- 39 pu- 44 pn- 4 
pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils 


1 


10 


3 | 

4 

3 < 
8 

l 


gon 
= bo bo tp 


Jefferson 
Kramer. 
Macfarland_- 


2 Ge ce co 
>a coe 


pee De we SO 1G 


ty hte 
Swsos 
~J 


| 


927 


ai 


Percent. : 3.3 | 10.3 | 10.2 


& 





Class size in the junior high schools, division 2, as of Oct. 2, 1952 (does not include 
individual instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes) 





9Qor 

less . 10 to 15to 
pu- 14 pu- 19 pu- 
pils | pils | pils 


Banneker 


NSS Sa Ss 
Eliot 

Francis 

Garnet-Patter- 


| bt oe DD Ge ee 
OMS 16 


So & 
a a 
@w i 


Percent --_- 
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Class size in the senior high school, division 1, as of Oct. 2, 1952 (does not 
include individual instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes) 





Anacostia 
Coolidge 


McKinley--.-__-- 
Roosevelt 
Western__-__. 


Woodrow Wilson_| 


i ot nos 
Percent _ -_- 


9 or 
less 
pu- 
pils 


| 
| 10 to 


pils | pils 
| 


» | 


55 


3.5 


141 | 
9.1 


15 to | 20 to | 
|14 pu-|19 pu-|24 pu-|29 pu- 


192 


pils | pils 


| 
| 


25 to 


| 


| 215 | 256 | 
12.3 | 13.8 | 16.4 | 21.2 | 16.5 


331 


258 


ce ele, pee 
34 pu-|39 pu-|44 pu-|49 pu- 
pils pils 


| pils 





50 to | 55 to 
54 pu-/59 pu-| over 
pils | pils 


60 
and 


| pu- 


Total 
classes 


249 
237 
255 
221 
210 
145 
243 





1, 560 
100.0 





Class size in the senior high schools, division 2, as of Oct. 2, 1952 (does not 


include individual instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes ) 





| 9 or 
| less 


Armstrong 
ES eae 
SS aaa 
Spingarn 





1% eee 


pu- 


5.6 


| | 
| 10 to 


pils | pils 
| 


70 | 
6.2 | 


15 to | 20 to 
14 pu-|19 pu- 
pils | 


25 to 
24 pu-|29 pu 
pils | pils 


| 
30 to 
-/34 
pils 


pu-| 


| 





| 
35 to | 40 to | 45 to 
39 pu-|44 pu- 49 pu- 


pis | 


pils 


| 


54 pu 
pils 





50 to 


55 to 
59 pu- 
pils 








60 
and 
over 
pu- 


Total 
classes 


298 
350 
232 
253 





1, 133 
100.0 


Stupy CONCERNING CLASS SIZE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, DIVISIONS 1 AND 2, 
BASED UPON Oct. 23, 1953, MEMBERSHIP REPORTS 


Sizes of classes, grades 1-6, in the elementary schools 





| 


9 or 
less 


pu- |14 pu-/19 pu- 


pils 


| 


10 to | 15 to 


pils | pils 


20 to | 25 to 
24 pu-/29 pu 
pils | pils 


30 to 


pils 


34 pu- 


35 to | 


40 to 
39 pu-|44 pu-/49 pu- 


| 45 to 


50 to 
54 pu 


55 to 
59 pu- 


60 
and 
over 


Total 
classes 





pils | pils | pils 











a77 | 


413 | 


59 
323 

















Sizes of kindergarten classes in the elementary schools 








Division 1 ?_..- 


EE RSE ORES, 


9or | 


less 
pu- 


10 to | 15 to 


114 pu-|19 pu- 
pils | 


pils | pils 


2) 14 


5 


20 to 
24 pu- 
pils 





33 
5 





25 to 


29 pu- 


pils 


| 


pils 





50 
7 


43 
13 





aoe 


17 
34 





a] a! 38 | 57 | 56 


1 | 
| 


5 


30 to | 35 to | 40 to 
34 pu-|39 pu- 


44 pu- 
pils | 


pils 


1 
41 


42 | 29 


| 45 to 
49 pu- 
pils 


50 to 
54 pu 
pils 


2 
27 





55 to 
59 pu- 





and 
over 





Total 
classes 








1 4 classes in grades 1-6 are combined with kindergarten classes as follows: 10 1A pupils with 15 kinder- 
garten pupils or a class of 25 pupils; 101A pupils with 18 kindergarten pupils or a class of 28 pupils; 4 1A 
pupils with 28 kindergarten pupils or a class of 32 pupils; 91A pupils with 24 kindergarten pupils or a class 


of 33 pupils. 


2 4 kindergarten classes are combined with classes in grades 1-6 as follows: 15 kindergarten pupils with 10 
1A pupils or a class of 25 pupils; 18 kindergarten pupils with 10 1A pupils or a class of 28 pupils; 28 kinder- 
garten pupils with 4 1A pupils or a class of 32 pupils; 24 kindergarten pupils with 9 1A pupils or a class of 33 


pupils. 


Note.—Combined classes under footnotes 1 and 2 are listed under a total figure in the kindergarten table. 


Example: 101A 
umn ‘25 to 29,’’ 


——s plus 15 kindergarten pupils equals a class of 25 pupils and is counted under the col- 
indergarten table. 








630 
830 


1, 460 


, class 


ith 10 
inder- 
3 of 33 


table. 
1e col- 
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Class size in the junior high schools, division 1, as of Oct. 16, 1958 





| | 

9or | | 60 

less 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 to | 55 to | and Total 
pu- 24 pu-| 29 pu- ‘34 pu-|39 pu-|44 pu-/49 pu-|54 pu-|59 pu-| over | clas 
pils | pils | pils pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pu- 


| 





DT Sn eee 
Eastern 
Gordon 


288 
104 
195 
121 
109 
345 
a 295 
| 113 8 | : f 2 | 399 
1 | 65 | 221 
4 ; 341 27] ia ee 134 
Fe 

| 


~ 





ee 
| ONVINSHBAMNOGLw 














30 | 42 & © | > | 205 
| 269 | 210 
11.1 | 87 


8 | 
| 


286 | 624| 667| 164| 25 2 2, 416 
1s | 258 | 206, 6.8] 1. .6| 0.5] 100.0 


om 





Norte 1.—Does not include individual] instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes. 
NOTE 2.—For the purpose of showing the number of pupils per teacher for each period of the day, double- 
period classes are counted as 2 classes. 


Class size in the junior high schools, division 2, as of Oct. 16, 1953 





9or | 60 
less 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 to | 55 to | and 
pu- 34 pu-|39 pu-|44 pu-|49 pu-/54 pu-|59 pu-| over 
i ils ils pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pu- 
pils 
| 





5 


9 

10 | 
| 35] 
a | 


ey 
9 | 
} 














—_ 
—— Oe 














SRoNBSRRSRE 








oo 8 oOna~ 


~ 


Percent._-- | 24. o3 | 26. oy | 








NOTE 1.—Does not include individual Instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes, 
NOTE 2.—For the purpose of showing the number of pupils per teacher for each period of the day, double- 
period classes are counted as 2 classes. 


Class size in the senior high schools, division 1, as of Oct. 16, 1953 





9 or | 6 
less | 10 to | 15to| 20to 25to 30to 35to  40to!| 45to)! 55to| and | Total 
pu- |14 pu- 19 pu- 24 pu- 29 pu- 34 pu- 39 pu- 44 pu- 49 pu- 5 - 59 pu- over | classes 
pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils ns 

pils 


284 

238 

| | f : 214 

McKinley | | 39 é q 192 
Roosevelt ‘ 36 é 195 
Western 9 | : 5 137 
Woodrow Wilson- 5} 16) 25) K 13 254 
45| 135| 177| 278 249) 320; 231 53} 10 5 5 6 , 514 

Percent....| 3.0} 8.9) 11.7 | 18.4 | 16.4) 21.1/ 153) 35) 0.7) 03) 0.3) 0.4 100.0 





Note 1.—Does not include individual instrumental classes in music, aviation, military training, banking, 
or kes er training. 
Note 2,—For the purpose of showing the number of pupils per teacher for each period of the day, double- 
pe tiod classes are counted as 2 classe. 
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Class size in the senior high schools, division 2, as of Oct. 16, 1953 





l | | | | | | | 

| 9or | | | | | | 60 | 
less | 10 to | 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 to 55 to; and | Total 
pu- |14 pu-|19 pu-|24 pu-|29 pu-|34 pu-|39 pu-|/44 pu-/49 pu- 54 pu-|59 pu-) over | clas 





| pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pils pils | pils | pils | pils | pils | pu- | 
| | | | | pils | 
ys eee tenes | | |_——_—_—_|—- re meee oe ae 
Armstrong... 12} 25} 35] 52] 47] 50; 24] 10] 6] 2 | Be | am 
Cardozo__......- 4) 17] 23] 35] 37] 69] 89 16; 24) 6 "hae 351 
Dunbar____.___- ai 79 16| 34] 387 761 34| 16) 5] 2{ 1] 5 | 234 
Spingarn_......-- 14 22 24) 25 |} 36] 68] 55] 58 14 | 4 i, Maree j 318 
Total__....| 32} 71] 98] 146] 157] 263] 202] 125] 49] 13] 12] 5] 41,173 
Percent....| 2.7 | 61) 84/124) 134] 22.4) 17.3 | 00.6) 42] 1.1) 1.0) 0.4) 100.9 
j 1 ' ! | | 








NOTE 1.—Does not include individual instrumental classes in music, aviation, military training, bankin 
or driver training. 

NOTE 2.—For the purpose of showing the number of pupils per teacher for each period of the day 
double-period classes are counted as 2 classes. 





Stupy CONCERNING CxLass SIZE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BASED UPON Oc 
22, 1954, MEMBERSHIP REPORTS 


Sizes of classes, grades 1-6, in the elementary schools 





| | l Nl | 
10 to 14| 15 to 19 | 20 to 24 | 25 to 29 | 30 to 34 | 35 to 39 | 40 to 44| 45 to 49| Total 
| pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | Classes 





| 
| 
| 
ER ee Be om 8 9 72 498 665 | 256 | 31 1, 539 
Ae TOME tt hae. | 05 | 06) 47) 324] 432] 166] 20] 
| i \ | | 





Sizes of kindergarten classes in the elementary schools * 





| | | | | | 
| 10 to 141 15 to 19 | 20 to 24| 25 to 29 | 30 to 34 | 35 to 39 | 40 to 44 1 45to49| Total 








pupils pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils pupils pupils | classes 
OT Se as oe 2 10 62 82 72 82 3 2 315 
EES: SERS 0.6 3.2 19.7 26.0 22.9 26. 0 1.0 OP Bien cce. 





1 4 kindergarten classes are combined with classes in grades 1-6 as follows: 23 kindergarten pupils with 
14 ist-grade pupils or a class of 37 pupils; 17 kindergarten pupils with 13 Ist-grade pupils or a class of 3 
pupils; 11 kindergarten pupils with 28 ist-grade pupils or a class of 39 pupils; 15 kindergarten pupils with 
23 ist-grade pupils or a class of 38 pupils, 

Note.—Combined classes are listed under a total figure in the kindergarten table only. Example: 23 
kindergarten pupils plus 14 first-grade pupils equals a class of 37 pupils and is counted under the column 
**35 to 39,”’ on the kindergarten table. 
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Stupy CONCERNING Cass SizE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BASED Upon Oct. 
22, 1954, MEMBERSHIP REPoRTs—Continued 


Class size in the senior high schools as of Oct. 15, 1954 











pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils | pupils 


»>, ——__— — — | ——$________.. 
ai 


9 or less 10 to 14 15 to 19 | 20 to 24 | 25 to 29 30 to 34 | 35to 39 


| | | | 
234 Num-| Per- Num.| Per-|Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- wee Per- 
318 ber | cent} ber joemt ber | cent | ber | cent ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
| 

1, 173 oa: a | 
100.0 Anacostia. --...- | 2.8 22 
saad Armstrong | 6. 24 

Cardozo 2 | } 
Coolidge 
Dunbar 


28 | 
50 
28 


| 
| 
19 
| 


on 


i 
2 & to 


PUINOSLNOANRN 
t 


nking, 


28 
20 
46 
22 
97 


af | 
19 


he day 


McKinley--.--- 
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Spingarn 
Western. -.--...- 
Woodrow Wil- } 
Ch nadtio«s ‘ 2. ¢ 26 | 10.6 
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2 DO oo Se 
NONE NAP Reo 





Total.....| 412.4] 174165] 313 | 11.6 








40 to 44 45 to 49 50 to 54 
pupils | pupils pupils 


Num-) Per- |Num-) Per- |Num-) Per- 
| ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 





} 
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Coolidge 
Dunbar 
Total 
classes Mckinley 
an Roosevelt_......- 
Spingarn 
Western.__ 
Woodrow Wilson.............. } 


! Mmm cocwearH% 


ls with 
ss of 30 —_——__— 





is with Note 1.—Does not include individual instrumental classes in music, aviation, military training, banking 
within the bank, or driver training. 

ale: 23 NOTE 2.—For the purpose of showing the number of pupils per teacher for each period of the day, deuble 

th period classes are counted as 2 classes, 
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Class size in the junior high schools as of Oct. 15, 1954 





























































































































9 or less 10 to 14 15 to 19 20 to 24 25 to 29 30 to 34 35 to"39 
pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils pupils 
| | 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per-|Num-} Per- |Num-! Per- |Num-/ Per- |Num-} Per- |Num-!} Per- 
ber jcent) ber jcent| ber | cent | ber cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
Banneker - - ---- 4) 1.3 15 | 4.9 38 | 12.3 40, 12.9 26 8.4 92 | 30.0 62 | 20.1 
Browne-.--...-.-.- 3 9 6) 1.9 24 7.4 25 | 7.8 40 | 12.4 57 | 17.7 94 | 29.1 
2 ae a 4/1.4 26 9.1 12 4.2 6 2.1 7 7.5 111 | 38.6 
OS SRDS EE Ee 4/14 29 | 10.1 36 | 12.6 36 | 12.6 76 | 26.5 52 | 18.1 
Eastern -......- 2 -8 ll | 4.3 26 | 10.1 30 | 11.7 28 | 10.9 38 | 14.8 78 | 30.3 
Se er A) ES 12 | 5.6 34 | 15.8 23 | 10.7 6 2.8 37 | 17.2 76 | 35.3 
Ea 3| 1.7 15 | 8.6 21 | 12.0 15| 8.6 8 4.6 7 4.0 15| 86 
Garnet- 

Patterson-_...- 6 | 3.1 8 | 4.2 9 4.7 16 8.3 36 | 18.8 36 | 18.8 33 | 17.1 
Gordon_...----- 3} 1.6 9) 4.8 ll 5.8 i8 9.5 21 | 11.1 36 | 19.0 44 | 23.3 
7 SS eee 1 9 2;)1.8 13 | 11.4 12 | 10.5 7 6.1 oS) 7.9 43 | 37.7 
Jefferson......-- I cecacasih one 10 | 6.7 31 | 20.8 10 6.7 22 | 14.8 35 | 23.5 28 | 18.8 
Kramer -_--.----- ll | 2.8 13 | 3.3 31 7.9 54 | 13.7 56 | 14.2 74 | 18.8 78 | 19.8 
Langley--_------ 4/;1.4 30 {10.1 36 | 12.1 39 | 13.1 20 6.7 24 8.1 113 | 38.1 
Macfarland __-_-- 2 s7 16 | 5.2 23 7.5 25 8.1 9 2.9 37 | 12.0 82 | 26.5 
ae 3} .8 411.0 6| 1.6 14] 3.7 | 41 | 10.8 68 | 17.8 | 156 | 41.0 
ret 1 3 13 | 3.5 42 | 11.2 25 6.7 45 | 12.0 103 | 27.4 124 | 33.0 
Ree ee 8 | 2.9 13 4.8 43 | 15.8 | 18 | 6.6 36 | 13.2 77 | 28.3 
Se See ; 3 .9 3 .9 46 | 14.5 26 8.2 112 | 35.2 101 | 31.8 
Se eer Tae 11/54] 19| 93] 20| 98 18| 88] 3711811] 67 | 32.9 
| 1 i 8 | 5.2 ll 7.2 18 | 11.8 26 | 17.0 24/)15.7| 38 | 24.8 
. 2eaeaeeaet 2 .8 12 | 5.0 21 8.8 19 7.9 5 2.1 63 | 26.4 | 86 | 36.0 
Terrell.--------| 1] :3] 6/21] 27| 95] 27] 95 8] 28] 25] 88 | 136 | 47.7 

Total.....| 47] .8| 220|3.8| 494] 8.6| 567 | 9.9 | 508 | 8.9 |1, 105 | 19.3 |1, 694 | 29.6 

1 | | 
| 
40 to 44 45 to 49 50 to 54 55 to 59 =| 60 and over 
pupils pupils pupils pupils | pupils Total 
classes, 
| | num- 
Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-! Per- |Num-} Per- ber 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent r | cent | ber cent 

EE ees 21 | 6.7 3] 0.9 4/ 1.3 2/| 0.6 2) 0.6 309 
ES ee eee 51 | 15.8 12 3.7 4 1.2 3 9 4 1.2 323 
SP Se ee 22 7.7 6 2.1 3 1.0 8 2.8 10 3.5 287 
a paca 43 | 15.0 4 BT 5} 1.7 1 * 2 eee pees 287 
ee ES 41 | 15.9 2 8 1 A | ae ee eee) LS ital 257 
biti tatins aiiGiin wnikemcabion 26 | 12.1 1 pea A diese ad) Caen a gies) Rt et 215 
a a eA 47 | 26.8 36 | 20.5 8 1 | Se Se See, : 175 
Garnet-Patterson____.._...._-- 37 | 19.3 6| 3.1 3 1.6 1 5 1 5 192 
SE pitch hc pctthineaanarneiints 34 | 18.0 9} 48 1 5 By Jan 1 5 189 
DNL Sh canted cnedntebiaciaed® Oi a ee See eee RS Beet A. Ob a he. a 114 
St Siac onacuwcateneanae 8 5.4 2 1.3 1 Py 2 SS Cee 2 1.3 149 
aa one ene 71 | 18.0 2 7} aoe Coe 1 a 3 me 394 
OO OEE: 30 | 10.1 1 - ¢ Set Ree". 2S —— 2 i tallice sete 297 
SER eresesreet 86 | 27.8 10 3.2 6 1.9 4 1.3 9 2.9 309 
SED diticcarkiniinnipendermmematiocae 55 | 14.4 1 .3 2 5 2 .5 29 7.6 381 
Ee RE 15 40 1 .3 3 8 3 ef eee faaved 375 
| SNA Ra YF 51 | 18.8 21 7.7 4 1.5 1 * NY eee 272 
ER ees 25 7.9 2 .6 eS! ee Se! Ee: ee) ee 318 
| EE rr 26 | 12.7 5 2.5 1 “SO ES i eee 204 
ESE a 24 | 15.6 3 2.0 ‘ dl == a : ide 153 
Se eee 24 | 10.1 3 1.3 2 .8 | 1 .4 1 .4 239 
Ds nitabdiciumnine nite bantuakaoeiey 37 | 13.0 4 1.4 1 -3 | 4 1.4 i) 3.2 285 
DD iiceccnninnininniny 801} 140] 13] 24] 49|/ .9| 33| .6 | 7] 12) 5,728 























NOTE 1.—Does not include individual instrumental classes in music or ungraded classes. 
NOTE 2.—For the purpose of showing the number of pupils per teacher for each period of the day, double 
period classes are counted as 2 classes, 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in kindergarten, as of Oct. 
b 21, 1955+ 
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189 1 Based on official membership reports. 
114 ? 19 kindergarten pupils with 11 Ist-grade pupils, a class of 30. 
149 ? 22 kindergarten pupils with 12 Ist-grade pupils, a class of 34. 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in kindergarten, as of Oct. 
21, 1955—Continued 
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422 kindergarten pupils with 14 1st-grade pupils, a class of 36. 
$32 kindergarten pupils with 7 Ist-grade pupils, a class of 39 
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= Detailed distribution of classes according to size in kindergarten, 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in kind 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in kindergarten, as 
21, 1955—Continued 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in grades 1-6, as of Oct. 24, 
1955—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in grades 1-6, as of Oct. 21, 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in grades 1-6, as of Oct. 21; 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in grades 1-6, 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Detailed distribution of classes according to size in grades 1-6, as of Oct. 21, 
1955—Continued 
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1 Based on official membership reports. All ungraded classes are omitted from thistable. The few special 
classes included bear regular grade designations; their nature is indicated in specific footnotes. 

2 Accelerated and opportunity classes. 

3 Remedial reading. 

4 Special class of 8 pupils. 

§ Special class of 8 pupils at the Simon School. 
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Class size in the junior high schools as of Oct. 14, 1955+ 
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1 Information taken from official organization cards. 


Nore.—Individual instrumental classes in music and ungraded classes excluded. 
Nore 2.—These figures represent the number of different sizes of classes rather than the total number of 
classes taught and do not represent teacher load. 
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Class size in the senior high schools as of Oct. 14, 1955 * 
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i Information taken from official organization cards. 

NOTE 1.—Military science, driver training, aviation, banking, and individual instrumental classes in 
music excluded. 

NOTE 2.—These figures represent the number of different sizes of classes rather than the total number of 
classes taught and do not represent teacher load. 


Mr. Davis. Now, I believe I copied down your testimony here pretty 
well verbatim. When Mr. Gerber was questioning you about the 
standards which existed in division 1 and division 2 prior to integra- 
tion of the schools, you stated they had the same curriculum and the 
same requirements for teachers and the same appropriations for books 
and facilities, and I believe you said the same methods of teaching ? 

Dr. Corning. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. Davis. Just what did you say ? 

Dr. Corning. I said the same curriculum, the same allotment per 
pupil for textbooks and supplies, the same textbook list 

Mr. Davis. The same salaries ? 

Dr. Corntne. Thatisright. I mentioned supplies. 

Mr. Davis. And in all those things there is no difference whatso- 
ever. Efforts were made to provide equal facilities / 

Dr. Cornine. Very definitely. 

Mr. Davis. You said, however, there were specific differences which 
existed which contributed to the fact that the level of achievement of 
pupils from the colored schools did not measure up to the level of 
achievement in the white schools. 
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You mentioned a difference in the interpretation of curriculum as 
one difference that existed between the two divisions. You mentione@ 
the difference in teaching methods. You mentioned the difference 
in the control of the children. You mentioned a difference in pro- 
motion criteria. 

Dr. Corntne. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Then you said the reason for those differences, as } 
remember it, was not due to any deficiency in the colored teachers and 
that it could not be charged up to inability to teach, but that it was 
due to the fact there was no supervision from one side to the other. 
Was that what you said? 

Dr. Corning. Not quite that way, judge. 

Mr. Davis. I think the record will show that. 

Dr. Cornine. Not supervision from one side to the other. In any 
event, what I intended to say, and I believe I did—I may be wrong- 
was that there was no intercommunication between the two divisions, 
There was no way for division 1 teachers and principals and super- 
visors to know what was going on in division 2; and there was no 
way for division 2 teachers and principals and supervisors to know 
what was going on in division 1, because the two systems were so 
isolated from each other. There was no intervisitation and the only 
contact they had with each other was through these biracial com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Davis. There were many of those? 

Dr. Corning. A few. 

Mr. Davis. How did that work out ? 

Dr. Corntnc. There were textbook committees that were biracial 
that reviewed textbooks and recommended to me what books should 
be adopted, and I in turn recommended to the Board. 

There was one committee on building of curriculum. 

Mr. Davis. You did not get any information from those com- 
mittee meetings ? 

Dr. CorntnG. They got information on the subjects they discussed. 

Mr. Davis. You said there was a committee on curriculum ? 

Dr. Corning. On the building of curriculum. I also said the cur- 
riculum built and approved was common to both divisions. 

Mr. Davis. What other committees were there ? 

Dr. Corntne. There was a committee on equipment and layout for 

various classrooms, a chemistry laboratory, woodworking shops, and 
that sort of thing, Those committees were biracial. That was not 
a long-standing committee, however. They did their work and were 
finished. The other committees stayed on. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned three, I believe, biracial committees. Is 
that all you had ? 

Dr. Corntne. All I can think of at the moment. My own imme- 
diate staff, of course, was biracial. That has always been true. 

Mr. Davis. And yet you say the difference in level of achievement 
was due to the completeness of separation / 

Dr. Cornine. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. In spite of your biracial supervisory staff 

Dr. Cornine. I did not say there was a biracial supervisory staff. 

Mr. Davis.. What kind of biracial staff did you have? 

Dr. Corntne. My own staff of superintendents, 

Mr. Davis. How many were on that? 
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. Dr. Corntne. I think 11. 
+ Mr. Davis. And that was biracial ? 
Dr. Cornine. Yes, and still is. 
Mr. Davis. And yet, with all that, the completeness of separation 


was responsible to a large extent for the difference in level of achieve- 
ment ? 


; Dr. Cornine. In part, yes. 

. Mr. Davis. You said in great part, did you not? 
» Dr. Corntna. I still would say in great part. 

.Mr. Davis. And you say that under those circumstances there was 
nothing you could do as Superintendent of Schools to prevent this 
difference in interpretation of curriculum, in teaching standards, in 
control of pupils, and in promotion criteria ? 

Dr. Corninc. Perhaps there was something I could do and I did do 
quite a good bit, Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I mean to prevent this difference in level of achieve- 
ment and to prevent this deficiency in pupils in division 2 in the 
matter of education. 

Dr. Corntne. I would say this, that no colored person had an oppor- 
tunity to observe anything going on in any white school. Neither did 
any white person have any opportunity, except the Superintendent of 
Schools, to observe what was going on in the colored schools. 

Mr. Davis. Did you know at that time that there was a difference in 
the interpretation of curriculum ? : 

Dr. Corntne. Yes; lam sureI did. There was a difference also in 
that respect among the white schools and among the colored schools. 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about differences which you said existed 
between division 2 and division 1. You said difference in interpreta- 
tion of curriculum was one difference that existed ? 

Dr. Corninc. Take the question of emphasis, where emphasis should 
be properly placed and so on. Here is a curriculum document that 
thick [indicating] on a given level of instruction. It is obvious that 
that could be differently interpreted by different people, particularly if 
those people do not have a chance to get together and compare notes. 
_ Mr. Davis. I am trying to reach the difference in level of achieve- 
ment between the two divisions, and that was one of the reasons you 
gave Mr. Gerber. Did you know there was a difference in teaching 
method in division 2 as compared to division 1? 

Dr. Corntna. I knew then and know now there is a difference in 
teaching methods between any two teachers. 

, Mr. Davis. You were asked about the difference between division 1 
and division 2, and that is what you said. Did you know there was a 
difference in teaching methods in division 2 compared with division 1? 

Dr. Corntne. I did not know that specifically as to what goes on 
every day in the classroom, no. 

Mr. Davis. But you do know it now? 

_ Dr. Cornina. Yes, I am quite certain of it now. 

Mr. Davis. When did you find out about it, Doctor? 

Dr. Corntne. Well, I had no way of finding it out until there was 
an intermingling of the two races in the schools. 

-. Mr. Davis. And that is when you first found it out? 

Dr. Corntne. Waita minute. Do not trap me, Judge. 


Mr. Davis. I am not trying to trap you. I am just taking what you 
said and asking you about it. 
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Dr. Corntne. Iam lost. Where were we? 

Mr. Davis. You gave those reasons as reasons why division 2 could 
not educate the colored people. 

De Cornina. I did not say they could not educate the colored 
people. 

Mr. Davis. You said difference in levels of achievement was aeie to 
this reason among others. 


Dr. Cornine. Among others. 
Mr. Davis. That is what I am asking you about. I am not trying 


to a 7. 
ORNING. I thought you swung around on me. I guess I was 
me 

Mr. Davis. You said you did not know about it at the time the 
schools were integrated, and I asked when you found it out, and you 
said you found it out after they began to intermingle. Is that correct? 

Dr. Corntne. I think that is correct. I do not know they are all 
wrong practices, but I know there were differences. 

Mr. Davis. You gave that as a reason for the lack of education of 
those pupils over there. Another reason you said was the difference 
in the control of the children. What was the difference there? 

Dr. Corntnc. Very marked difference in general. Here I am hav- 
ing to generalize where I think generalizations are a bit dangerous. 
Customarily i in colored schools there was a more rigid, almost mili- 
taristic, discipline than existed in the white schools. In the white 
schools the emphasis was more to teach the child to develop habits of 
control, not where he had to walk step by step with everybody else 
allthe time. That difference, for example, created a problem in inte- 
gration, because when the colored students got into this other type of 
school many of them had not had the buildup. I am generalizing 
again, which I should not do. 

Mr. Davis. Why did that difference in the control of children exist ? 
You knew it existed when the schools were segregated, did you not? 

Dr. Corntna. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Why did that difference exist ? 

Dr. Corntna. I donot know the why of that. 

Mr. Davis. Doctor, do you not know the why of that ? 

Dr. Cornina. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. All right. I will leave that, then. 

Another difference was a difference in promotion criteria. Did you 
know about that difference during segregation ? 

Dr. Corntna. No; I do not know that I did, and I do not know 
that that difference was so marked, but I do think back in the years 
when the rate of failure was pretty low it is quite likely more children 
were promoted than should have been. 

Mr. Davis. That is what the difference in promotion criteri» 
amounted to, that they promoted them whether they earned it or not’? 

Dr. Corntna. Not in all cases. 

Mr. Davis. Not 100 percent; but if that was not the case, that there 
was a  rnmecu in promotion criteria generally, why did you men- 
tion it 

Dr. Corntna. Because there were many instances that came to our 
attention where that was true. 

Mr. Davis. It was fairly general, was it not? 

Dr. Cornina. I do not know, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. It was sufficiently general that you have mentioned it 
as one of the reasons why the colored children were not achieving the 
same level of achievement as the white children ‘ 

Dr. Cornine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is it disputed that these differences in level of achieve- 
ment existed between division 2 and division 1 that Mr. Gerber read 
off to you? 

Dr. Cornine. You cannot generalize it. 

Mr. Davis. He read you specific tests which have been made in these 
various schools since integration in the predominantly white schools 
and in the predominantly colored schools. I do not know if he read 
you the specific tests in the integrated schools, but we have them here 
in the record, and you are probably familiar with them ? 

Dr. Cornrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you or do you not deny those differences in levels of 
achievement / 

Dr. Corninc. I deny any generalization on that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I am not generalizing. I am asking you, Do you deny 
those figures which have been placed in the record here, the results of 
the tests in the eighth grade? 

Dr. Corntne. No,sir. They are my figures. 

Mr. Davis. We got them from you? 

Dr. Corntne. That is right. I am not denying the validity of the 
figures themselves. What I am denying is that you generalize “they,” 
because the test result on a medium basis does not indicate the very 
excellent work many of them did. 

Mr. Davis. It happens that this covers the excellent work as well 
as the medium and the low. You got into the four-track system, where 
it gives the specific number in honors, the specific number in the group 
preparing to go to college, those in the general group not going to 
college, and those in the basic. That de: us with them specifically ; does 
it not? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Davis. Well, then, I am not generalizing. 

Dr. Cornine. I think we are not talking about the same thing. 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about achievement of the white and of the 
colored students. 

Dr. Corntnc. I will drop my defense, because I do not get my point 
over. What I am saying is, the test results Mr. Gerber cited, I am not 
denying at all; but I am saying if you judge the achievement of chil- 
dren on the basis of a medium score, it is too much of a generaliza- 
tion, because half the class were far above that. The only objection 
1 am making is that it is a generalization of a group on the basis of a 
medium achievement. 

Mr. Davis. These four-track tests to which I have just referred are 
not generalizations; are they ¢ 

Dr. Corntne. No,sir. They are very specific. 

Mr. Davis. If you continued to keep those records by races, you 
could still have 7 ific information about them; could you not ? 

Dr. Corntnc. I do not follow you. 

Mr. Davis. If you kept the records of students by races, you could 
still have specific information about their achievement ? 

Dr. Corntnc. Surely. 
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Mr. Davis. You stated also that the capacity to learn—mental abit- 
ity, I think you said—could not be judged by level of achievement ? 

Dr. Cornine. No, sir; it cannot. 

Mr. Davis. Then you stated that it could not be judged by an in- 
telligence quotient ? 

Dr. Cornina. I will qualify that. I said the intelligence quotient 
is not an infallible measure, that it is recognized generally that the 
intelligence quotient is affected by background and environment, op- 
portunities that people have had. 

Mr. Davis. I still want to be specific. You said first that mentality 
could not be judged by level of achievement. Then we get down to 
intelligence quotient. Do you say mentality can or cannot be judged 
by intelligence quotient ? 

Dr. Corning. I will say again that you cannot depend wholly on 
an I, Q. to determine mental ability. 

Mr. Davis. To what extent can you depend on it / 

Dr. Cornine. To the extent that environmental conditions have been 
favorable and conducive to establishing a good I. Q. 

Mr. Davis. There is no reason, then, to apply an I. Q. test to a person 
who comes from a family where the father makes a low salary! Is 
that correct 

Dr. Corning. No, sir. The only thing Iam contending is this. The 
intelligence quotient is a good guide but it is not an infallible measure. 
You cannot depend on it wholly to determine mentality. 

Mr. Davis. Is it the most accurate yardstick yet devised to determine 
a person’s mentality / 

Dr. Cornine. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. Then are we relying on a reliable test when we apply 
these I. Q. tests to 3d-grade, 6th-grade, 9th-grade, and 12th-grade 
students / 

Dr. Corntnc. We can apply them, certainly. 

Mr. Davis. I say, are we relying on an accurate test when we do 
that ? 

Dr. CorninG. Not if you judge a child’s achievement solely on his 
mis 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about mental ability and not achievement. 

Dr. Corninc. I do not understand what you mean. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gerber asked you how it was applied, whether it 
was applied to 3d-grade pupils, 6th-grade pupils, 9th-grade pupils, 
and 1zth-grade pupils. They were examined under this I. Q. test, 
were they not ? 

Dr. Corning. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And that is how it was applied / 

Dr. Corninc. What is confusing me is what you mean by “applied.” 
The 1. Q. is determined by giving them an intelligence rating which 
establishes the mental age, and the mental age compared to the chron- 
ological age is the I. Q. 

Mr. Davis. What did they determine by these I. Q. tests? 

Dr. Corning. The mental age. 

Mr. Davis. Does that have any relationship to mental ability # 

Dr. Corntnc. Certainly. The mental age is compared to the chron- 
ological age of the child and that quotient is the I. Q. 
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Mr. Davis. I would like to talk in terms that a layman can under- 
stand. When you give a person an I. Q. test, are you determining by 
that test mental ability ? 

Dr. Corntna. To the best of our ability, yes. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I thought all along, and that is the theory 
I have been working on. It tests the ability to learn insofar as the 
children in school are concerned ? 

Dr. Corntna. Insofar as it is a valid measure. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you something about those environmental 
conditions you talked about. When you have an integrated school, 
say a is 50-50—and you started some like that in the District, did you 
not 

Dr. Corntne. We still have some. 

Mr. Davis. You still have some? 

Dr. Corntna. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The children in that school come from the same area, 
do they not? 

Dr. Corntnca. The areas are very large in some instances. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is the same area, is it not? 

Dr. Corntna. No. I can cite instances of schools where part of the 
school population is from a very, very unfavorable neighborhood, and 
part is from a very favorable neighborhood. 

Mr. Davis. What are some of them? 

Dr. Cornine. The Adams school. 

Mr. Davis. Can you give me some details on that? 

Dr. Corning. The only details are that the area is big enough that 
it goes into some of the underprivileged areas and into some of the 
privileged areas. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say generally speaking there would be as 
many underprivileged whites in a school as there would be colored ? 

Dr. Corntna. It depends on the school, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the general situation in the District of Columbia 
in that respect ? 

Dr. Corntnc. There are a great many white people living in very 
unfavorable conditions in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Davis. Would that affect the I. Q. of a white pupil from that 
environment ? 

Dr. Cornrna. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. In the same tests that were made here, with which you 
are familiar, and which include predominantly white junior high 
schools and predominantly ecw junior high schools, and then a 
group where they would be called predominantly integrated, I want 
to ask you why it is that those predominantly white would have such 
a high achievement record, and why those predominantly colored 
would have such a low achievement record, and why the predominantly 
integrated would have a level varying according to whether there were 
more white children in the particular school or more colored children 
in the particular school? If race has nothing to do with it, as it seems 
you are undertaking to say here, I want to get from you an explanation 
of those things. 

Dr. Corntna. I did not say race has nothing to do with it, at any 
time. 

Mr. Davis. Before you get off of that, do you or do you not say it 
has anything to do with it? 
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Dr. Cornine. I think it is an element; I certainly do. 

Mr. Davis. Then I misunderstood your testimony. 

Dr. Cornine. I tried to show a while ago, if you take predomi- 
nantly white high schools—that would be limited to Western, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Calvin Coolidge—anyone that knows the city knows 
these high schools are located in areas of the city where people are 
well to do and where they have everything conducive to learning. 

On the other hand, if you go to an almost exclusively colored school 
you will find a lower level economically and I think socially as to the 
advantages they have. 

Mr. Davis. What colored schools fit that description ? 

Dr. Corning. Cardozo, Armstrong. 

Mr. Davis. Armstrong was not confined to an area, was it? 

Dr. Corntna. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then should you include it in that category ? 

Dr. Corning. Well, it is almost exclusively an area school right 
now. There are some children from over the city that are found 
there. 


Mr. Davis. Well, that is since it became integrated, is it not? 

Dr. Corntne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, are there any others you want to mention? 

Dr. Corning. On the high-school level I do not know of any others 
in that category. 

Mr. Davis. How about the junior high schools? 

Dr. Corntnc. Banneker. 

Mr. Davis. I am asking you for the schools where the pupils come 
from underprivileged areas. 

Dr. Cornina. Banneker would be a definite example of that, and 
Randall, and to quite a degree Francis. 

Mr. Davis. Does that pretty well cover it? 

Dr. Corntne. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. Now, then, what junior high schools that are predom- 
inantly white exist where the level is of the highest? 

Dr. CorntNe. Deal Junior High School, Paul, Kramer. 

Mr. Davis. Does that about cover it? 

Dr. CornrnG. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Mr. Davis. Doctor, you mentioned that there has been only a grad- 
ual decline in the white pupils of the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem. My recollection is we have had at least three witnesses who have 
testified to this effect: That the first year of integrated schools the 
population of that particular school was approximately 50-50 or 
40-60; that the second year the colored population in the school went 
up to 65 to 70 percent; that at the beginning of the school year this 
year it is 90 percent and that in the next year or 2 it will get back to 
a hundred percent colored. 

Dr. Cornrnea. It doesn’t surprise me at all, sir. There are a num- 
ber of situations like that and that is due to the very thing I men- 
tioned before and that is the migration within the city. 

Mr. Davis. And that migration is due now with that accelerated 
percentage to the fact that these schools are integrated; is it not? 

Dr. Corntnc. I presume a large part of it is that. 

Mr. Davis. Doctor, I am about through but I want to ask you this. 
It was claimed by the proponents of integrated schools before integra- 
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tion was ordered that it would result in a great saving to the tax- 
payer; was it not? 

Dr. CoRNING. It was never so claimed by me. 

Mr. Davis. There were a lot of people who favored it, however, who 
did claim it? 

Dr. Cornine. That is true and I spent a good bit of time refuting 
that argument. 

Mr. Davis. That was not true then and experience has proven it was 
not true; is that correct ? 

Dr. Corntnc. That is right. My point on that is this and it has been 
right along and I can justify it: That we have just as many pupils to 
educate, just as many textbooks to buy, just as many teachers to hire. 
As a matter of fact, costs have gone up but not due to integration. 
Costs have gone up due to the increase in population. I have never 
contended, none of us in connection with the schools have contended 
that there would be material savings through integration. 

Mr. Davis. It is true, however, I believe, I think you agree with me 
that many of the advocates of segregation said that substantial sav- 
ings would result because you could eliminate two separate school 
systems and throw them all into one. 

Did you hear that advocated / 

Dr. Cornixe. Yes; time after time. 

Mr. Davis. That is not true; is it? 

Dr. Cornrnc. It is not true. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you one more thing and then I am through. 
You gave us the figures of requests of pupils for transfer from one 
school to another, a thousand requests approximately in the 1954-55 
school year, a decrease to 500, I believe, the next year. 

Dr. Corntnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And 450 this year? 

Dr. CorninG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Which you regarded as a sharp drop. 

Now, would you think that one reason for this sharp drop in requests 
for transfer is that many of those people who did not get their re- 
quests granted have moved out of the District entirely and moved to 
Virginia or elsewhere where they do not have to patronize integrated 
schools ¢ 

Dr. Cornrne. I presume some of them have moved to other sections 
of the city. 

Mr. Davis. Or out of the city? 

Dr. Corninc. Yes. However, a good many of the same cases keep 
recurring and the same people come back and renew their requests so 
they haven’t all moved. 

Mr. Davis. Is it a fair statement that many of them have ? 

Dr. Corning. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerser. I want to clear 1 or 2 things up, Doctor. 

Mr. Williams was talking to you about the method of promotion 
and you seemed to be of the opinion that they had a pretty good system 
of promotion. Promotions were not advanced as Mr. Sharpe said on 
the escalator system or on the automatic promotion system. They 
were promoted for reasons of having earned it. 

I want to ask you this question. This investigation discloses that 
in the junior high schools there was an eighth grade achievement test 
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given and in the senior high schools there was a four-track system cre- 
ated. This record shows that there are hundreds and hundreds of 
students in the junior high school and in the senior high school that 
read on the third- and fourth-grade level. 

Doctor, you and I do not have to kid each other about this. You 
and I know that a child on a third or fourth grade reading level can- 
not read a textbook in the junior high school or in the senior high 
school and understand what he is reading. Am I right about that 
or wrong? 

Dr. Corning. It depends on what textbook he is trying to read. 

Mr. Gerser. | am talking about the regular textbook assigned to the 
high school. Iam not talking about taking a child advanced to junior 
high school on a second-grade level and teaching him out of a second- 
grade book. I mean the standard book for that grade. 

Dr. Cornrne. There are no standard books for any grades. There 
are lists of books that can be used for any grade and out of that you 
have to select the reading material the child is able to do. 

Mr. Gerper. How did these hundreds of children get into high 
school who read on the third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade level if it was 
not the automatic system and escalator system of promotion 4 

Dr. Corntne. We have never had automatic promotion, never had 
escalator promotion, and I have submitted figures indicating the per- 
centages of children failed. You cannot fail every child year after 
year, year after year and get anything out of it at all. There comes 
a time when he has to get into a new situation. That is a professional] 
problem we have to deal with. 

You mention the four-track plan. There is nothing very new or 
startling in the four-track plan. For years we have had to group 
children so that the slow-learning ones are grouped together, the 
average ones together and the very brilliant ones together. That has 
happened for years and years here and everywhere else. 

Mr. Gerper. Doctor, in the eighth grade achievement test that was 
given to 2,995 Negro students—this is specific, this is taken from your 
records—2,995 colored students took the achievement test in the 
eighth grade in Shaw, Terrell, Browne, Randall, Francis, Eliot, 
Langley, Douglas. Banneker, Garnet-Patterson, and Miller: 2.995 
took the eighth grade achievement test. This record shows approxi- 
mately 1,500 of them read fifth-grade, fourth-grade, and third-grade 
level; 144 on the third grade: 653 on the fourth grade: 645 on the 
fifth grade. 

How could they read and understand a textbook in the eighth grade / 
We are not talking about just a few students now. We are talking 
about 1,500 students out of 2,995. You tell me that the system of 
promotion was valid. 

Dr. CorntnG. I didn’t say it was perfect. I never did say it. What 
I have said and I say again, we have never had in the District what 
you call an escalator plan or automatic promotion. 

Mr. Gerser. What would you call it 

Dr. Corntnc. I haven't called it any name. 

Mr. Gerper. We had the top man on your staff here that told us 
that in the high schools, the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, there are 
hundreds of students there who read on the 3d-, 4th-, and 5th-grade 
level. How did they get there, because they certainly cannot master 


book in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th. or 11th grade. How did they get 
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in there? I would like to clear that up on the question of whether 
promotions here have been on achievement. 

Dr. Corntna. If you mean by achievement whether they have been 
on the grade placement on a test, my answer would be no, they haven’t 
been and never can be. 

Mr. Gerser. This record shows if you had graded the students from 
division II schools on achievement, they would be in awful low grades 
and you would be in an awful fix. I do not blame you for not giving 
any tests when the schools were integrated. 

Dr. Corning. What do you mean, “not giving tests” ? 

Mr. Gerser. You have got thousands of students in grades that they 
don’t belong in. 

Dr. Corntne. What do you mean by “not giving any tests”? 

Mr. Gerser. If you had found out what grades they were in and 
had to place them accordingly you would really be in a bad way. 

Doctor, I noticed that you talked this morning about the cost of 
living here in Washington. 

Dr. Corntna. Yes; I talked about it. 

Mr. Gerser. I want to get this into the record. I have here the 
Moley Labor Review, September 1956, volume 79, No. 9, Standards and 
Levels of Living of City Families, and so forth, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 
Let us see how Washington compares with some of these cities we were 
talking about this morning as to the amount they spent on education. 

The figure here shows Washington at 114.4; Seattle, Wash., 117.1; 
Philadelphia, 116.2; Houston, Tex., 116.8; Detroit, 118; Cleveland, 
117; Chicago, 118. The cost of living is higher there than here. 

Mr. Davis. Is that cost of living or educational figures? 

Mr. Gerser. Consumer price index. 

Mr. Davis. Is that cost of living? 

Mr. Gerser. In other words, this is compared with $100 of 1947-49. 

Mr. Davis. Cost-of-living figures? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir; cost-of-living figures. 

Dr. Corntne. Is that the actual cost-of-living figure or is that the 
rate of increase in the cost of living? 

Mr. Gereer. Rate of increase. In Washington it is 14 over a hun- 
dred, in Seattle it is 17 over a hundred, in Philadelphia it is 16 over a 
hundred, in Houston it is 16 over a hundred, in Detroit it is 18 over 
a hundred, in Cleveland it is 17 over a hundred, in Chicago it is 18 
over. They have pretty good costs of living in those places, too. 

Dr. Corntna. That is, I believe, a rate of increase in cost of living. 

Mr. Gerser. That is right. 

Dr. ren All right. What is the actual index of the cost of 
living ¢ 

Mr. Gerser. The only way you can gage it is by these indexes here. 

Mr. Davis. Is that not consumers price index? 

Mr. Gerser. Yes, sir. Let me ask another question to try to get 
through with you as soon as we can. 

The record you furnished us shows that in 1955-56 you had records 
of 153,646 cases of tardiness. I do not know anything about it. Is 
that usual or unusual ? 

Dr. Corntna. I think it is pretty large. 

Mr. Gerser. You think it is pretty large? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gerser. You had, Doctor, in 1955-56, 26,506 cases of absences 
from the schools that were investigated according to your records. 

Dr. Corntna. Investigated by whom? 

Mr. Gerser. Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Depart- 
ment of School Attendance and Work Permits, attendance, class, 
cases investigated and completed, by year, and classification of ab- 
sence in all schools. I imagine it was investigated by your school 
system. 

Dr. Corntna. The reason I asked is because every case of absence is 
investigated by the school. It is only those that get 

Mr. Gerper. In 1955-56 there were 26,506 such cases investigated; 
485 you show not compulsory age. Evidently they dropped out be- 
cause they did not have to go to school. Excused, 478; found attend- 
ing school, 1,598; legally absent, 10,173; illegally absent, 7,539; others, 
6,233. 

Now, you have a legend down here for the others in which you say 
“this includes tardy, left jurisdiction, death, nonattendance, economic, 
other, unable to trace, and unadjusted cases.” Could you tell us how 
many of those 6,233 other left the jurisdiction ? 

Dr. Cornine. I can’t. 

Mr. Gerser. You do not know whether any of those came up here 
from the South and went back home, or came here from the North and 
went back? 

Dr. Cornine. No. 

Mr. Gerser. The record does show that 6,233 cases of absences were 
found to be tardy 

Dr. Corning. Are you talking about children or days of absence? 

Mr. Gerser. I am talking about students. You cannot give us those 
figures ? 

Dr. CorntnG. I can’t break it down; no, sir. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, one more thing and then I think I will be 
through. When was the first time you ever gave the national teacher’s 
examination for teachers ? 

Dr. Corntne. In the elementary schools this past year. 

Mr. Gerser. Sir? 

Dr. Corntnc. This past year in the elementary schools. 

Mr. Gerser. Why have you not given it before this time? 

Dr. Corntne. It has never been approved before this time. 

Mr. Gerser. Doctor, the report that you sent me under date of 
September 11, 1956, shows that examined from the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ College examinees of 1955-56 there were 88 colored 
examined ; 52 passed out of the 88. You had 23 white examined; all 
23 passed. 

Now you also examined at that time Minor Teachers’ College exami- 
nees other than 1956 grduates—that means graduated another year— 
53 took the exam; 17 out of the 53 passed. Wilson’s Teachers’ exam, 
other than 1956 graduates, 4 took the exam and 4 passed. Is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Corntne. Those are our figures. 

Mr. Gerser. Are these figures correct? 

Dr. Corntne. They are our figures. 

Mr. Gerser. I want to ask you this question. Did you employ this 
year any teachers, white or colored, who did not pass the examination ? 
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Dr, Cornrne. Sure, we had teachers on the eligible list before the 
examination was given who were employed. We also employ every 
year a large number of temporary teachers because we can’t get enough 
qualified teachers. 

Mr. Grsrer, You cannot get qualified teachers in the amount you 
want? 

Dr. Corning. I don’t think any school system can. 

Mr. Gerper. Can you get as many colored qualified teachers as 
you want? 

Dr. Corninc. We don’t want in terms of colored teachers. We 
want teachers, qualified teachers. 

Mr. Gereer. Prior to integration you could get all the colored 
teachers you wanted; could you not? 

Dr. Corntnc. We had temporary teachers in the colored schools, 
too, prior to integration. 

Mr. Gerser. I mean, you could get as many qualified teachers as 
you wanted, could you not? 

Dr. Corntnc. I am saying we had temporary teachers not qualified 
in the colored schools, not as many as we had in the white schools, 

Mr. Gerser. How many colored teachers do you haye in the schools 
today compared to white? 

Dr. Corntnc. Something over 50 percent. 

Mr. Gerser. You mean they are about equal ? 

Dr. Corninc. They are more than equal, more colored than white. 

Mr. Gerser. How many colored do you have and how many white 
do you have? 

Dr. CorntnG. I don’t think we have it with us. I think I must have 
supplied it to you, however. 

Mr. Gerser. Have you got it here? 

Dr. Corninc. I do not think so. 

Mr. Gerrer. The number of colored you had this year and the num- 
ber of white teachers you had this year? 

Dr. Cornrinc. You mean the year we are in now? 

Mr. Gerser. The term you have gone into—1956-—57, 

Dr. CorntnG. We can get that for you. 

Mr. Gerser. I notice in 1954, June 30, 1954, you had 1,418 white 
female teachers and 1,533 colored female teachers. You had, alto- 
gether 1,705 white teachers and 1,905 colored teachers. You had 200 
more colored than white. 

Dr. Corntnc. What year was that ? 

Mr. Gerper. 1954, which is the last year you furnished me. You 
did not furnish 1955. Iam satisfied you cannot furnish me 1956 until 
you check. Do you recall how many white and colored you had in 
1955? 

Dr. Corntnc. No, I don’t. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Gerser. Was there an increase or reduction between white and 
colored ¢ 

Dr. Corninc. More proportionately colored. More proportion- 
ately colored students, too. 

Mr. Gerser. I think that is all. 
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(The data referred to above is as follows :) 


NUMBER OF REGULAR FULL-TIME EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYEES ON OcT. 21, 1955. BY 
TYPE OF POSITION, SCHOOL LEVEL, RACE, AND SEX 


TaBLeE 1.—Number and percent of regular full-time educational employees on 
Oct. 21, 1955—Summary 





White Colored Both races 


Type of position 
Men |Women)| Total | Men |Women! Total |Men'| Women! Total 


(1) ; (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 





Educational officers: 
iP i i 87 135 f 7 2 259 
Percent __- 8.: 33. 6 52 9. : 28. 6 7 37 2 100.0 
Teachers, counselors, librarians, 
and research assistants: 
tt i : , 366 , 677 { , 713 2,12 7 3, 073 3, 798 
Percent ___- 8.2 36. Be 3 5. 55 ¢ 100. 0 
Attendance department ‘employ- 
ees: ! 
Number_.- Sitheawine beatae , ; ‘ 23 
Percent. _- cal eRe , : 52. A 3.5 7 91.3 100. 0 


All educational e median Ss: 
Number ee , 46 1, 824 460 . 796 , 256 2 3, 26 4, O80 
ans ; 8 35. § 44.7 | 11.3 44.0 55.3 | 2 79. § 100.0 


! Attendance ~~ ABET nt PT, ye other than supervisory officers. 


TABLE 2.—Number of educational officers on . 21, 19535 


White Colore Both races 


Type of position 
Men |Women' Total |Men Women: Total ! 1' Women Total 


(1) 271/@ 1M 16 ! n | 9) 





Central administrative offieers !_ 

Central supervisory officers 2 

Principals and assistant princi- 
pals 3___ a, 


All educational officers 


t 


1 Includes sinnehinidiaien: deputy superintendents, assistant superintendents, executive assistant to 
superintendent, administrative assistants to deputy superintendents, and director of elementary education 
in office of assistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools. 

2 Includes chief examiner, directors, supervising directors, assistant directors, statistician, assistants, 
supervisors, and chief attendance officers. 

§ Includes deans and registrar at District of Columbia Teachers Colle 
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TABLE 3.—Number of regular full-time classroom teachers, counselors, librarians, 
and research assistants on Oct. 21, 1955 





White Colored 





School type and level 
Women Women 


(1) 








Elementary schools ! 

Junior high schools 

Senior high schools 

Vocational high schools 

Americanization School 

Capitol Page School 

Veterans High School Center--__-_- 

District of Columbia Teachers 
College 

Serving all levels 2 
































All teachers, etc ‘ 1, 712.0 |2, 121.0 
| 





1 Includes teachers college personnel at laboratory schools. 
2 Includes teachers or research assistants in Department of General Research and Statistics; Department 
of Pupil Appraisal, Study and Attendance; Reading Clinic; and Visual Instruction Department. 


TABLE 4.—Number of regular full-time educational employees in the attendance 
department on Oct. 21, 1955 





White Colored Both races 





Type of position | 
Women Women Men | Women Total 


(1) (3) (10) 





Child-labor inspectors 
Census supervisor 


Attendance officers ! 20 
2 
1 








All attendance employees !_- 





























1 Supervisory officers are not included here, but are included in tables 1 and 2. 
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TABLE 5.—Number of regular full-time educational employees in each elementary 
school on Oct. 21, 1955 





Principals Teachers 





Grand 
School White Colored White Colored total 





Men Women| Women 





oo 


-_ 
bo! 


Som 
ecoocooocecoo: oo 


rent 
riggs- Mon 
rightwood 


opr or 


tgomery 
































1 Principal supervises 2 schools. § Counted under Peabody. 

2 Counted under Greenleaf. * Counted under Brookland. 
+ Counted under Benning. 10 Counted under Bell. 

4 Counted under Ambush. 11 Counted under Jackson. 

§ Counted under Blair. 12 Counted under Turner. 

* Counted under Crummell. 18 Counted under Hyde. 

7 Counted under Davis. 
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TABLE 5.—Number of regular full-time educational employees in each elementary 


school on Oct. 21, 1955—Continued 











Principals Teachers 
School White Colored White Colored } 
$$ —————-—_| 
Men |Women| Men |Women; Men |Women| Men | Women| 
| 
| | 
(1) (2) (3) | @ | & (6) (7) (8) | @) 
OS SE ee eee a aes P eo a eee ee Jee: oe A 7.0 
Health 7 ) é | 40 ite 
eas “ (14) (4) | (4) PD - Eddven donk fy Reece aie 
OS” See > | RR Oe ee or eo 3 
Jackson........ ‘i _) ) RARE Se! ree or, ce 6.0 
SS SB Se ee ST STS 1 YS eeteee 
Keene____.__. ‘ 1 j 25.0 2.0 
Kenilworth_--_____- (18) (13) | (18) (15) ae a 6.0 | 
Ketcham __-_-. Pe ee ae net j 17.0 ‘ 
J ees ra (16) mo | © | @ | 2 eee cestode 
Kimball. _- d 1] 1 Dl ee 4.0 
Kimball Annex. (17) (7) | (72 | ay 5.0 - 1.0 
Kingsman. _........-. | 1 | 11.0 | 1 12.0 
Lafayette __- -| eee (a ae-0 |.....- ae 
en ES Paar a ete | 1} 3 | () aS 5.0 
Langston --- = een BE lsnone desl senecteciencensel | 8.0 
Dertox - _- as (18) | (18) SS OE, eee Mr ha ae ee eie 6.0 
0 ea aa 4 EE SR ee as | Se Ae ee 1 22.0 
Lovejoy ee are : 1 : 1 20.0 
DN hp cies an sn (19) (19) (19) ng: Sp RES ES Ee eee 7.0 
Ee ee a hs ee meee _| as | 1] SF Ant eee 8.0 
era ‘ re he -é] 9.0 oat : 
Maury (20) a! Aint SE, a RS: HE) SERRE SOR LESS SR, URES 8.0 
Merritt. = = | 1 3{ 17.0 
Military Road (21) (21) (21) 3 iP RES ES: Reet me 2.0 
Monroe | } 1 1 14.0 
Morgan. : 1 | 1 17.0 
Morse @) | ® @) | @) 5.0 
Moten | 1 | 1 | 21.0 
Mott i 1 1.0 | 26.0 | 
Murch___. 1 19.0 | 
Nalle 1 1| 24.0 
Noyes (23) (23) (3) | (%) | 1} 10.0 
Orr 11] } 1 7.0 | 
Oyster __--- (24) re) eS Oe 5.0 1.0 
ark View ; | 1 | 1.0 2 26.0 
Patterson 1 --=} 1 31.0 | : P 
Payne | 1 bbe | 19.0 
Peabody-. 1 11.0 | 2.0 
Perry (25) (25) (25) (25) . 1; 11.0 
Petworth 1 } 1.0 16.0 
Pierce 11 | 8.0 
Powell (2%) | = (26) (26) (26) 7.0 2.0 
Randle Highlands (27) (27) (27) (27) : 9.0 | 
Raymond ‘ 1 | 7.0 1 7.0 
Richardson 1 2 28. 0 
River Terrace (28) (28) (28) (28) 1 10.0 
Rudolph oo Ms ae ‘ ; 8.0 1.0 
Seott Montgomery : ‘ 1 : 16.0 
Seaton _- 1 1 9.0 
eee ee. Pees eases tt en Bee oe 2 26.0 
Shadd Annex (2%) (2) (9) (2%) ‘ ; 5.0 
Shepherd 1 11.0 E 
Simmons | 1 1 22.0 
Simon 1 2 32.0 is 
Slowe id 1] 8.0 
Smothers ; 1 ; 2 19.0 
Stanton 1] 1 21.0 1.0 
Stanton Annex (3°) (3°) (3) (3°) 5.0 se | 
Stevens : 1 1 11.0 | 
Stoddert (3!) (31) (31) (31) f 3] = : 
Sumner 0 a: A ee ; 8.0 | 


14 Counted under Eaton. 2 
1s Counted under Carver. 2 
16 Counted under Hardy. 2 
17 Counted under. Kimball. 
18 Counted under Giddings. 
1® Counted under Hayes. 

2° Counted under Bryan. 

2! Counted under Rudolph. 
22 Counted under Gage. 


* Counted under Slowe. 

4 Counted under Adams. 

5 Counted under Langston. 
2% Counted under West. 

27 Counted under Orr. 

28 Counted under Blow, 

2* Counted under Shadd. 

30 Counted under Stanton. 
3! Counted under Mann. 


Grand 
total 


(10) 


WD ars3-1 61 @ 


Rok 


Pe ee 
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TaBLe 5.—Number of regular full-time educational employees in each elementary 
school on Oct. 21, 1955—Continued 





Principals Teachers 





<< 7 a Grand 
School White Colored White Colored | total 


Men |Women| Men |Women’ Men |Women| Men |Women 


(5) (6) (7 (8) 





“Int 


_ 


oo DS no 


Tyler. : 

Van Ness.- the ecln 

Van Ness Annex__- 

Wablker-Jones. 

Webb 

West ___. _ ‘i. 

Wee i208... 2. 2.42-- 

Whittier __ 

Woodridge 

Young_. 

Art, itinerant... ___ ciel 

Elementary instruction, 
itinerant. _-__- bai 

Health, physical education 
athletics, and safety, itin- | 
erant. 

Home economics, itinerant _-|--- 

Industrial arts, itinerant__- 

Lip reading, itinerant 

Music, itinerant 

Sctence, itimerant.-__........|...-----|.- 

Speech correction, itinerant. |-------- 

Visiting instruction * 


we weSouWB secs Baenvw eS aBoass160@w 


All elementary j a 38 24 762. 5 





32 Counted under Madison. 35 Counted under Pierce 
33 Counted under Turner. % Counted under Langdon 
* Counted under Van Ness. * Individual instruction in homes and hospitals. 


no 


Bok 


te 
CMW cre 
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Mr. Wiiz1aMs. Did you have any indirect communication ? 

Dr. Cornine. The press reported, following the meeting that the 
Board of Education had with the city Commissioners about which 
I told you, which was the day following the Supreme Court decision, 
the press carried the story that the Commissioners indicated on that 
occasion that the White House was interested. Of course, everybody 
knew that the Président had in his campaign, I believe it was, dndi- 
cated his desire that segregation in Washington be eliminated. 

Mr. WicuiaMs. Then can it safely be said that the word did reach 


the School Board or school officials but it came indirectly through the 


city Commissioners ? 

Dr. Corning. Not with any push on it that I know of. 

Mr. WizuiaMs. Not with any push on it? 

Dr. Cornine. No. 

Mr. Wit11ams. Commissioner Spencer, he was Commissioner at 
that time? 

Dr. Corninc. He was the President of the Board of Commissioners 
at that time. 

Mr. Wiriu1AmMs. Commissioner Spencer was very much in favor of 
this move; was he not ? 

Dr. Corning. I don’t think he ever 

Mr. Wituiams. If we are to believe what was in the public press. 

Dr. Cornine. I don’t know that he ever expressed his personal 
point of view on it to me. 

Mr. Wiutu1ams. Of course, I think it is pretty generally known 
around here that Commissioner Spencer’s children did attend segre- 
gated white private schools. Is that not true, or do you know? 

Dr. Corninc. You are not asking me to testify on that, are you? I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Wiiurams. You do not know? 

Dr. Cornine. No. 

Mr. Wutams. You do not know whether his children attended in- 
tegrated schools? 

Dr. Corntne. I don’t. 

Mr. Wituiams. That is all that I had except for one more question. 
If you would like to comment on this, I think that we should certainly 
give you the opportunity to do so. 

It has been testified here that there is a very pressing need for increas- 
ing appropriations for operating the school system. There is a need 
for more teachers, more classrooms. Now I think perhaps those things 
speak for themselves and the committee has enough evidence before it 
sreuy to determine that. I am quite sure you join in those sug- 
gestions. 

Dr. Corntne. I am on record. 

Mr. WituiAms. Do you have any suggestions that you would like to 
make to this committee with respect to what this committee might 
recommend legislatively which would have a tendency to raise the 
levels of achievement in the District of Columbia schools? 

Dr. Corntna. Yes, if you are seeking recommendations legislatively, 
I would name several things. 

Qur most basic need is for more teachers so the classes can be re- 
duced. 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

Dr. Corntne. Also, we need more teachers for special classes. We 
need more money for supervisors, supervisors for teachers, I mean. 

We need more money for testing, staff and materials. 
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On the capital outlay side our needs are way behind. It is impera- 
tive that we have.buildings faster than we are getting them at the 
present time, in order to meet the situation and remove the overcrowd- 
ing. In that connection may I say that since I first came to Wash- 
ington 10 years ago I have been advocating a plan of borrowing capital 
outlay on the theory that it takes us a matter of years to get an ap- 
propriation for one school. It is a slow process here in Washington, 
through no one’s fault particularly, but it is slow. Meanwhile, crises 
develop, extreme overcrowding and that sort of thing. I think the only 
businesslike way to face this situation is to go into a system of borrow- 
ing which prevails pretty generally throughout the country so that 
buildings may be available when the need exists and not several years 
afterward. 

Also, the taxpayers at one particular time are not saddled with the 
full financial burden of building a building when that building is 
going to be used for 75 or maybe 100 years. It should be amortized 
over a period of 15 or 20 years. 

I think our problems as far as buildings are concerned are never 
going to be met. We are never going to be able to eliminate extreme 
overcrowding unless we can go in for a different basis of financing 
than the pay-as-you-go plan on which we operate at the present time. 
And a further advantage of that would be, as I see it, in addition to 
making the buildings available more rapidly, it would relieve funds 
that might be used for some of these other purposes and general op- 
erating costs for now really our budget is lumped together, separated 
to be sure into categories of capital outlay and operating expenses, 
but if the capital outlay pressure in any 1 year were relieved con- 
ceivably more money could be made available for operation of the 
schools. 

If you are sincerely asking for things that will help, those are the 
things that occur to me primarily. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Corning, if I had known this session would run 3 
hours after 12 o'clock, as it has, I would have adjourned at 12 o’clock 
and come back in an afternoon session. I thought we could get 
through shortly after 12 and excuse you, and I am sorry my calcula- 
tions were so far wrong. 

You stated you were exhausted, and I can understand. I want to 
say that I am very sorry we had such a long session. 

Dr. Corninc. The exhaustion statement was almost in the same 
category as the shoestring—it was a little bit exaggerated. 

Mr. Davis. I so accept that. 

I want to thank you for your fine cooperation here today and 
throughout the sessions which we have had in the past. I appre- 
ciate it very much, and I want to thank you on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee. I want to thank you for your testimony today, and you are 
excused. 

Now, Mr. Gerber, twice during the proceedings of these hearings 
I have announced that there might be organizations or groups who 
would desire to be heard before this committee. I announced if there 
were such they should submit a summary of their proposed testimony 
to you as counsel for the committee so the committee could pass on it 
and evaluate it. 

Has any such request been made to you? 

Mr. Gerser. The only organization that has submitted anything to 
me since your announcement is the organization known as the Arkan- 
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15 Counted under Carver. 
16 Counted under Hardy. 


17 Co 


unted under. Kimball. 


18 Counted under Giddings. 
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unted under Hayes. 


2° Counted under Bryan. 
21 Counted under Rudolph. 
22 Counted under Gage. 
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24 Counted under Adams. 
25 Counted under Langston. 
36 Counted under West. 

27 Counted under Orr. 

28 Counted under Blow. 

2° Counted under Shadd. 

3° Counted under Stanton. 
31 Counted under Mann. 
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TABLE 6.—Number of regular full-time educational employees in each junior high 
school on Oct. 21, 1955 
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TABLE 7.—Number of regular full-time educational employees in each senior high 
school on Oct. 21, 1955 
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TasBLe 8.—Number of regular full-lime educational employees in each vocational 
high school on Oct. 21, 1955 
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Mr. Wiriu1aMs. Doctor, I know you are tired. 

Dr. Corning. I am extremely exhausted, sir. I think this is—— 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Mine will be rather in the form of testifying to some 
extent. Mr. McLeod of the District Committee has just handed me 
the figures for the 3 years, fiscal 1955, 1956 and 1957, comparison of 
the aaeeieny requests submitted to Congress and the amounts appro- 

riated. 

For 1955 the President asked Congress for $27,695,000 for the school 
operation in Washington. He received $27,626,570 or a slight reduc- 
tion under the budget of $68,430. 

In 1956 the budget asked for $28,191,000 in appropriations, they 
received $28,130,000, again a slight reduction under the budget of some 
$61,000. 

For fiscal 1957, which of course is the current year, the Budget 
Bureau requested $32,098,000 and received from Congress $32,515,000 
or an increase of somewhere in the vicinity of $400,000. 

I merely wanted to get that into the record. 

Now, there is one thing I do want to ask you. It was suggested I 
ask you if that is correct but I believe you already stated you could 
not state the figures. 

Dr. Corning. I do not have the figures in that form but it does 
support what I did say, namely, that the cuts we suffered for the 
most part are by the Commissioners not by the Congress. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. They are somewhere between your request and the 
Congress ? 

Dr. Cornine. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Now, in the current issue of a national magazine, 
Newsweek, in reporting on these hearings the opening statement goes 
something like this. While I cannot quote it verbatim I can give 
you the sense of the opening statement : 

“District of Columbia schools integrated immediately following 
the Supreme Court decision at the request of President Eisenhower. 
We are in the process of an official stocktaking.” 

To what extent, Mr. Corning, if you know, did the White House 
influence the decision of the Board and school officials to integrate 
within 10 days following that decision ? 

Dr. Cornine. We had no direct communication from the White 
House concerning it at all. Whether individual Board members did 
or not, I don’t know. I never heard of it but we had no direct com- 
munication from the White House. 
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Mr. Wiiirams. Did you have any indirect communication ? 

Dr. Cornine. The press reported, following the meeting that the 
Board of Education fad with the city Commissioners about which 
I told you, which was the day following the Supreme Court decision, 
the press carried the story that the Commissioners indicated on that 
occasion that the White House was interested. Of course, everybody 
knew that the Président had in his campaign, I believe it was, dndi- 
cated his desire that segregation in Washington be eliminated. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Then can it safely be said that the word did reach 
the School Board or school officials but it came indirectly through the 
city Commissioners? 

Dr. Cornrnc. Not with any push on it that I know of. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Not with any push on it? 

Dr. Cornine. No. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Commissioner Spencer, he was Commissioner at 
that time? 

Dr. Corninc. He was the President of the Board of Commissioners 
at that time. 

Mr. Witi1Ams. Commissioner Spencer was very much in favor of 
this move; was he not ? 

Dr. Cornina. I don’t think he ever 

Mr. Wixuiams. If we are to believe what was in the public press. 

Dr. Corning. I don’t know that he ever expressed his personal 
point of view on it to me. 

Mr. Witur1ams. Of course, I think it is pretty generally known 
around here that Commissioner Spencer’s children did attend segre- 
gated white private schools. Is that not true, or do you know? 

Dr. Corninc. You are not asking me to testify on that, are you? I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Witirams. You do not know? 

Dr. Cornina. No. 

Mr. Wiuiams. You do not know whether his children attended in- 
tegrated schools? 

Dr. Corntne. I don’t. 

Mr. Wituiams. That is all that I had except for one more question. 
If you would like to comment on this, I think that we should certainly 
give you the opportunity to do so. 

It has been testified here that there is a very pressing need for increas- 
ing appropriations for operating the school system. There is a need 
for more teachers, more classrooms. Now I think perhaps those things 
speak for themselves and the committee has enough evidence before it 
rent to determine that. I am quite sure you join in those sug- 
gestions. 

Dr. Corntnc. I am on record. 

Mr. Wituiams. Do you have any suggestions that you would like to 
make to this committee with respect to what this committee might 
recommend legislatively which would have a tendency to raise the 
levels of achievement in the District of Columbia schools? 

Dr. Corntna. Yes, if you are seeking recommendations legislatively, 
I would name several things. 

Our most basic need is for more teachers so the classes can be re- 
duced. 

Mr. Witiias. Yes. 

Dr. Cornrnc. Also, we need more teachers for special classes. We 
need more money for supervisors, supervisors for teachers, I mean. 

We need more money for testing, staff and materials. 
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On the capital outlay side our needs are way behind. It is impera- 
tive that we have.buildings faster than we are getting them at the 
present time, in order to meet the situation and remove the overcrowd- 
ing. In that connection may I say that since I first came to Wash- 
ington 10 years ago I have been advocating a plan of borrowing capital 
outlay on the theory that it takes us a matter of years to get an ap- 
propriation for one school. It is a slow process here in Washington, 
through no one’s fault particularly, but it is slow. Meanwhile, crises 
develop, extreme overcrowding and that sort of thing. I think the only 
businesslike way to face this situation is to go into a system of borrow- 
ing which prevails pretty generally throughout the country so that 
buildings may be available when the need exists and not several years 
afterward. 

Also, the taxpayers at one particular time are not saddled with the 
full financial burden of building a building when that building is 
going to be used for 75 or maybe 100 years. It should be amortized 
over a period of 15 or 20 years. 

I think our problems as far as buildings are concerned are never 
going to be met. We are never going to be able to eliminate extreme 
overcrowding unless we can go in for a different basis of financing 
than the pay-as-you-go plan on which we operate at the present time. 
And a further advantage of that would be, as I see it, in addition to 
making the buildings available more rapidly, it would relieve funds 
that might be used for some of these other purposes and general op- 
erating costs for now really our budget is lumped together, separated 
to be sure into categories of capital outlay and operating expenses, 
but if the capital outlay pressure in any 1 year were relieved con- 
ceivably more money could be made available for operation of the 
schools. 

If you are sincerely asking for things that will help, those are the 
things that occur to me primarily. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Corning, if I had known this session would run 3 
hours after 12 o'clock, as it has, I would have adjourned at 12 o’clock 
and come back in an afternoon session. I thought we could get 
through shortly after 12 and excuse you, and I am sorry my calcula- 
tions were so far wrong. 

You stated you were exhausted, and I can understand. I want to 
say that I am very sorry we had such a long session. 

Dr. Corninc. The exhaustion statement was almost in the same 
category as the shoestring—it was a little bit exaggerated. 

Mr. Davis. I so accept that. 

I want to thank you for your fine cooperation here today and 
throughout the sessions which we have had in the past. I appre- 
ciate it very much, and I want to thank you on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee. I want to thank you for your testimony today, and you are 
excused. 

Now, Mr. Gerber, twice during the proceedings of these hearings 
I have announced that there might be organizations or groups who 
would desire to be heard before this committee. I announced if there 
were such they should submit a summary of their proposed testimony 
to you as counsel for the committee so the committee could pass on it 
and evaluate it. 

Has any such request been made to you ? 

Mr. Gerser. The only organization that has submitted anything to 
me since your announcement is the organization known as the Arkan- 
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sas Avenue Community Association. They have submitted to me a 
statement which is purely argumentative; nothing evidentiary, and 
I would say it does not fall within the category of the rule the chairman 
laiddown. Thereareno facts. It is merely an argument. 

Mr. Davis. You may submit that to the committee. When did it 
come in ? 

Mr. Gerzer. Just before noon. 

Mr. Davis. Submit that to the subcommittee, please. Do you have 
any further witnesses available? 

Mr. Gerser. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Without objection, I would like to place in the record 
at this point, a statement from the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, the Honorable John L. McMillan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. McMiutan. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I feel 
that I would be derelict in my duty if I did not express my apprecia- 
tion to the members of this subcommittee for the excellent work you 
have done and the unusually fine manner in which you have conducted 
the hearings and investigation of the conditions existing in the Wash- 
ington schools. 

I have been a Member of Congress for 18 years and I have never 
heard any committee or the counsel of any committee be so patient 
and considerate of the witnesses appearing before the committee. 
We were only interested in securing the actual facts existing in the 
Washington schools since the majority of the leaders of the adminis- 
tration and other organizations have referred to the Washington 
schools as a perfect example of integration. This committee was not 
created for the purpose of deciding on the question of integration ; 
however, it was created for the purpose of finding out if the schools 
that had been completely integrated had lowered their standards and 
if it were possible to cet be discipline in these schools. 

Your subcommittee has done an excellent job of giving the people 
throughout the United States the conditions in the schools located in 
their Nation’s Capital. Mr. Chairman, you, the members of your 
subcommittee and your staff have given generously of your time with- 
out the thought of gaining an olitical advantage or for the purpose 
of embarrassing anyone. I did not request subpena power for your 
subcommittee as we wanted every teacher, every member of the school 
board, and every principal to speak freely without any coercion from 
any source. 

It is rather difficult for me to see why any organization or individual 
would object to having the true facts existing in the Nation’s Capital 
schools made available to the public. 

Again I want to thank you, your subcommittee, and your staff for 
your fine work. 

Mr. Davis. This concludes the testimony of the witnesses scheduled 
up to this time, and the subcommittee will stand adjourned subject 
to the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 3:05 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the chairman.) 
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